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PllEFACE 


TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


Poe tliG present Edition it lias been once more found neces- 
sary, from the progress made in cuneiform discovery and 
decipherment, to subject Essays VI. YII. and VIII. of Vol. I. 
to a, searching revision, which has resulted in considerable 
alteration, and (it is hoped) improvement. It is scarcely 
necessary to apologize for changes rendered necessary by 
the advances made in a study, which was in its infancy 
when the present work was originally composed and pub- 
lished, Where the materials on which history is based 
increase, history must of necessity be rewritten ; and it 
is to be expected that for many years to come those who 
sketch, or write, the histories of Babylonia and Assyria, 
will have from time to time to review their work and bring 
it into accordance with the most recent discoveries. In 
revising his account of the Babylonian and Assyrian Mon- 
archies, the author has received much assistance from 
Mr. George Smith, of the British Museum, to whom he 
desires to make hereby sincere and grateful acknowledg- 
ment. 


Oxfo’nl, Deeemler, 1874 . 


PEEFAGE 

TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


Seven years ha,vo elapsed since this work was first promised 
to the public. It was then stated that its object would be at 
once to present the English reader with a correct yet free 
translation, and to collect and methodize for the student the 
chief illustrations of the author, which modern learning and 
research had up to that time accumulated. The promise 
thus made might without much difficulty have been redeemed 
within the space of two or three years. Parallel, however, 
with the progress of the work, which was commenced at once, 
a series of fresh discoveries continued for several years to be 
made — more especially on points connected with the eth- 
nography of the East, and the history, geography, and 
religion of Babylonia and Assyria — the results of which it 
seemed desirable to incorporate, at whatever cost of time and 
labour. Oreat portions of the present volume had thus, from 
time to time, to be rewritten. This circumstance, and the 
unavoidable absence of Sir Henry Eawlinson from England 
during three years out of the seven, will, it is hoped, be 
deemed sufficient apology for the delay that has occurred in 
the publication. 

Some apology may also seem to be required for the project 
of a new translation. When this work was designed, Hero- 
dotus already existed in our language in five or six different 
versions. Besides literal translations intended merely for the 
use of students, Littlebury in 1737, Beloe in 1791, and Mr. 
Isaac Taylor in 1829, had given the Father of History ” an 
English dress designed to recommend him to the general 
reader. The defects of the two former of these w^orks — 
defects arising in part from the low state of Greek scholar- 
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ship at the time when they were written, in part from the 
incompetency of the writers — precluded of necessity their 
adoption, even as the basis of a new English Herodotus. 
Tho trauvslation of Mr. Isaac Taylor is of a higher order, and 
had it been more accurate, would have left little to desiderate. 
The present translator was not, however, aware of its existence 
until after he had completed his task, or he would have been 
inclined, if permitted, to have adopted, with certain changes, 
Mr. Taylor’s version. It is hoped that the public may derive 
some degree of advantage from this redundancy of labour in 
the same field, and may find the iiresent work a more exact, 
if not a more spirited, representation of the Greek author. 

There are, however, one or two respects in which the 
present translation does' not lay claim to strict accuracy. 
Occasional passages offensive to modern delicacy have been 
retrenched, and others have been modified by the alteration 
of a few phrases. In the orthography of names, moreover, 
and in the rendering of the appellations of the Greek deities, 
the Latinized forms, with which our ear is most familiar, 
have been adopted in preference to the closer and more literal 
representation of the words, which has recently obtained the 
sanction of some very eminent writers. In a work intended 
for general reading, it was thought that unfamiliar forms were 
to he eschewed ; and that accuracy in such matters, although 
perhaps more seholar-liko, would he dearly purchased at the 
expense of harshness and repulsiveness. 

It has not been considered desirable to encumber the text 
with a great multitude of foot-notes. The principal linos of 
inquiry opened up by the historian have been followed out in 
‘‘Essays,” wdiich are placed separately at the end of the 
several “ Books ” into which the history is divided. In the 
running comment upon the text which the foot-notes fmnish, 
while it is hoped that no really important illustration of the 
narrative of Herodotus from classical writers of authority has 
been omitted, the main endeavour has been to confine such 
comment within reasonable compass, and to avoid the mistake 
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into •wMeli Larcher and Bahr have fallen, of overlaying tlie 
text with the commentary. If the principle here indicated is 
anywhere infringed, it will he found that the infringement 
arises from a press of modern matter not previously brought 
to hear upon the author, and of a character which seemed to 
require juxtaposition vnth his statements. 

The Editor cannot lay this instalment of his work before 
the public without at once recording his obligations to the 
kindness of several friends. His grateful acknowledgments 
are due to the Hector and Fellows of Exeter College for the 
free use of theirjaluable library ; to I)r. Bandinel, librarian of 
the Bodleian, and the Bev. H. 0. Coxe, suh-librarian of the 
same, for much attention and courtesy ; to Professor Lassen, 
of Bonn, for kind directions as to German sources of illustra- 
tion ; to Dr. Scott, Master of Balliol, for assistance on difficult 
points of scholarship ; and to Professor Max Muller, of this 
University, for many useful hints upon subjects connected 
with ethnology and comparative philology. Chiefly, hovr- 
ever, he has to thank his two colleagues, Sir Henry Bawlin- 
son and Sir Gardner Wilkinson, for their invaluable assistance. 
The share which these writers have taken in the work is very 
insufficiently represented by the attachment of their initials to 
the notes and essays actually contributed by them. Sir Heni\y 
Eawlinson especially has exercised a general supervision over 
the Oriental portion of the comment ; and although ho is, of 
course, not to he regarded as responsible for a,ny statements 
but those to which his initials are affixed, he has, in fact, 
lent his aid throughout in all that concerns the geography, 
ethnography, and history of the Eastern nations. It was the 
XDi’omise of this assistance which alone emboldened the Editor 
to undertake a work of such pretension as the full illustration 
from the best sources, ancient and modern, of so discursive a 
writer as Herodotus. It will he, he feels, the advantage 
derived from the free bestowal of the assistance which will lend 
to the work itself its principal and most permanent interest. 

Oxford, January Isf, 1858. 
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LIFE AND WEITINGS OF HERODOTUS. 


CHAPTEE I. 

OUTLINE OP THE LIFE OF HERODOTUS. 

Impossibility of -writiug a complete life of Herodotus. His time, as determi^^ed 
from bis History. Date of his birth, as fixed by ancient writers, b.c. 484. 
His birth-place — Halicarnassus. His parents, Lyxes and Rhceo— their means 
and station. A branch of his family settled in Chios, probably. His educa- 
tion, and acquaintance with Greek literature. His travels, their extent and 
completeness. Their probable date and starting-point. Circumstanoes of 
his life, according to Suidas and other writers. Political adventures — ^their 
truth questioned. Residence at Samos — doubtful. Removal to Athens. 
Recitation of his work there. Reward assigned him. Alleged recitations 
in other Greek cities. The pretended recitation at Olympia. Thucydides 
and Herodotus. Herodotus and Sophocles. Men of note whom Herodotus 
would meet at Athena. Reasons for his leaving it. Colonisation of 
Thurium. Mon of- note among the early colonists. The History of 
Herodotus retouched, but not originally composed, at Thurium. Some 
large portions may have been written there-j and his History of Assyna, 
State of Tlimdum during his residence. Time and place of his death. 
Herodotus probably numarried : his heir Plesirrhoiia. His great work left 
unfinished .at his decease. 

A RECENT -wiitei’ has truly observed, that to attempt a complete 
or connected life of Herodotus from the insufficient stock of 
ma,terials at our disposal, is merely to indulge the imagination, 
and to construct in lieu of history “ a pleasant form of Mo- 
grajihical roraance.” ^ The data are so few — they rest upon 
such late and slight authority ; they are so improbable or so 
contradictory, that to compile them into a biography is like 
building a house of cards, which the first breath of criticism 

^ See Colonel Mnre’s Critical His- has since been written, mtioowfeimes, 
tory of the Langunge and Literature by Mr. Wheeler, 
of Greece, vol. iv. p. M3, The rom^oe 
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Life and 


will blow to the ground. Still certain points may be ap- 
proximately fixed; and the interest attaching to the person 
of our author is such, that all would feel the present work 
incomplete, if it omitted to bring together the few facts which 
may be gathered, either from the writings of Herodotus him- 
self or from other authorities of weight, concerning the indi- 
vidual history of the man with whose productions we are about 
to be engaged. The subjoined sketch is therefore given, not as 
sufficient to satisfy the curiosity concerning the author which 
the work of Herodotus naturally excites, but as preferable to 
absolute silence upon a subject of so much interest. 

The time at which Herodotus lived and wrote may be deter- 
mined within certain limits from his History, On the one 
hand it appears .that he conversed with at least one person 
who had been an eye-witness of some of the great events of 
the Persian war;® on the other, that he outlived the com- 
mencement of the Peloponnesian struggle, and was acquainted 
with several circumstances which happened in the earlier 
portion of it.® He must therefore have flourished in the fifth 
century b.c,, and must have written portions of his History at 
least as late as b.c. 430.^ His birth would thus fall naturally 
into the earlier portion of the century, and he would have 
belonged to the generation which came next in succession to 
that of the conquerors of Salamis.® 

® See Boot ix. oli. 16. ^ Herodotus mentions ono or two 

® He mentions tTie Peloponnosian events which may have occurred about 
war by name in two places (vii.. 137, B.c. 425, as the desertion of Zopyrus, 
is:. 73), and notices distinctly the fol- son of Megabyzua, to the Athenians 
lowing events in it : — (iii. 160) ; and a cruel deed committed 

1. The attach on Plateea by the The- by Amestris in her old age (vii. Ill) . 
bans, with which it commenced He also speaks in ono place (vi. 98) of 

the reign of Artaxerxos, who died B.c. 

2. The betrayal of Nioolaiis and 425, apparently as if it was over. He 

Aneristus, the Spartan ambas- may therefore have given touches to 
sadors, and of Aristeus, the Oor- his History as late as B.c. 424. The 
inthian, into the hands of the passages which have been imagined to 
Athenians by Sitalces (vii. 137). point to a stiU later date (i. 13(), iii. 15, 

3. The ravaging of Attica by the and ix. 73) have been misunderstood 

Peloponnesians in one of the or misapplied. Their true meaning is 
earlier years of the war (ix. 73). considered in the footnotes upon them. 
He may also covertly allude to the war ® Many incidental notices confirm 
in the following places : v. 93, and this, Herodotus conversed in Sparta 
vi. 98. with a certain Archias, a grandson of 
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These conclusions, draw from the writings of Herodotus 
himself, are in close accordance with those more minute and 
definite statements which the earhest and best authorities 
make with regard to the exact time at which he was born. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who as an antiquarian of great 
research and a fellow-countryman of our author, is entitled to 
be heard with special attention on such a point, tells us that 
his birth took place “ a little before the Persian war.” ® Pam- 
phila, the only ancient writer who ventures to fix the exact 
year of his nativity, confirms Dionysius, and makes a state- 
ment from which it would appear that the birth of Herodotus 
preceded the invasion of Xerxes by four years.'^ The value of 
this testimony has been called in question; but even those 
who do not regard it as authoritative admit, that it may well 
be adopted as in harmony with aU that is known upon the 
subject, and “ at least a near approximation to the truth.”'® 
It may be concluded therefore that Herodotus was horn in or 
about the year b.c. 484. 

Concerning the hirth-place of the historian no reasonable 
doubt has ever been entertained either in ancient or modern 
times. The Pseudo-Plutarch indeed, in the tract wherein he 
has raked together every charge that malice and folly com- 
bined could contrive against our author, intimates a suspicion 
tliat he had falsely claimed the honour of having Halicarnassus 

an Archias who fell in Samos about 
B.c. 525 (iii. 55). He was also ao- 
qaainied with a .steward of Ariapeithes, 
the Scythian king, who was a con- 
temporary of Sitalces, the ally of 
Atliens in the year b.c. 480. He’ 
travelled in Egypt later than B.c. 462 
(iii. 12). 

® Judicium de Thnoyd. (c. 6, vol. vi. 
p. 820). The words used are — 'HpJ- 
Sotos yej/JjUeTOS o\(yq> 'irp6repoy t&v 
H epciicwu. 

7 Ap. A.nl. Gell. Noct. Attio. xv. _23_. 

iTtitiohRlli Pr>,lr)r)onnosiaoi 


“ Hollanious initio belli Peloponnosiaoi 
fuisse qninque et soxaginta annos natns 
videtui- ; Herodotus ires et quinqua- 
ginta; Thucydides qnadraginta.” (See 
Muller, Fragm. Hist, Qr, vol, iii. p. ^ 
521.) 


See Mure, p. 254. Pamphila 
seems spoken of somewhat too slight- 
ingly when she is called “ an obscux-e 
female writer of the Eoman period.” 
Tho frequent quotation of her writings 
by Anlus Gellius and Diogenes Laer- 
tins is a proof that sho was fax from 
obscure. Photins, too, whose exten- 
sive reading adds a value to his 
criticism, speaks favourably of her 
work, and especially as containing 
" several necessary points of historical 
information.” (tSv icfropiic&i' o5k b\iya 
avayKoia. BibL Cod. 175, p, 889.) 
That Pamph-ila was a careful and labo- 
rious student of history seems certain 
from her having made ; 
of Ctesias (see Suidas). 
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for his birth-place.® But Plutarch himself is a witness 
against the writer who has filched his name/ and his testi- 
mony is confirmed by Dionysius/ by Strabo/ by Lucian/ and 
by Suidas.** The testimony of Herodotus, which would of 
itself be conclusive were it certain, is rendered doubtful by the 
quotation of Aristotle, which substitutes at the commencement 
of the History the -word “Thurian” for ‘‘ Halicarnassian.” ® 
Apart, however, from this, the all but universal testimony of 
ancient writers, the harmony of their witness with the atten- 
tion given to Halicarnassus and its affairs in the History, and 
the epitaph which appears to have been engraved upon the 
historian’s tomb at Thurium,'^ form a body of proof the weight 
of which is irresistible. 

Of the parents and family of Herodotus but little can be 
said to be known. We are here reduced almost entirely to 
the authority of Suidas, a learned but not very careful 
compiler of the eleventh century, to whose unconfirmed asser- 
tions the least possible weight must be considered to attach. 
He tells us in the brief sketch which he has left of our author, 
that he was born of “ illustrious ” parents® in the city of Hali- 
carnassus, his father’s name being Lyxes, and his mother’s, 
Dryo, or Ehoeo ; ® that he had a brother Theodore ; and that 
he was cousin or nephew of Panyasis, the epic poet. To the 
last of these statements very httle credit is due, since Suidas 
confesses that his authorities were not agreed through w’-hich 
of the parents of Herodotus the connexion was to be traced,^® 


® De Mfilign. Herofl. vol. ii. p. 8GS A. 
The writers who, like Dims (Fr. 57), 
aiicl the Emperor Jiilia:ii (ap. Suid.), 
simply call Herodotus “ a Thnrian,”. 
need not mean to question liis Halicar- 
nassiaii origan. 

1 Do Exilio, ii. p. fiOl p. 

® Jud. do Tliucyd. 1. s, o. 

3 xiv. p. 939. ^ Vol. ir. p. 116. 

® S. V. ’Mpddoros. 

® Rhet. Hi. 9. See note ^ to Book i. 
ch. i. 

^ Tho oijitaph, which is given both 
by Stephen (ad voc. 0oi''/3ios) and by the 
Scholiast on Aidstophanes (Nub, 331), 


did not indeed mention HalioarnasRus, 
but iuqdied it by speaking of tho 
historian as “ sprung from a Disrian 
land Aftjfnean' Trdrpjjs /SAacrriirT’ Siro. 

® 'HpJSoTos, Av^ov ical Apvovs, 'AAinap- 
vatreehs, rwv itt i<pa,vSi >/, kcu d^e\(phv 
Qe6dwpoy. Suidas ad voo. 

'BpSSoros. 

® See Suidas ad voc. Tlayvaffis. 

Some said that the father of Pauy- 
asis, whom they called Polyarchus, 
was brother to Lyxos, tho father of 
Herodotus; others that Ehmo, our 
author’s mother, was the epic poet’s 
sister. (Suid. 1. s. c.) 
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and tlie temptation to create such, a relationship must have 
been great to the writers of fictitious letters and biographies 
under the empire. But the name of Ms father is confirmed 
by the epitaph preserved in Stephen,^ and the station of his 
parents by the indications of wealth which the. high education 
of our author, and his abundant means for frequent and 
distant travel, manifestly furnish. The other statements of 
Suidas acquire, by their connexion with these, some degree of 
credibility ; and the very obscurity and unimportance of the 
names may induce us to accept them as real, since no motive 
can be assigned for their invention. Herodotus may there- 
fore be regarded as the son of Lyxes and Ehceo,^ persons of 
good means and station in the city of Halicarnassus. That 
he had a brother Theodore is also probable. 

It has been thought that Herodotus must have had rela- 
tions of rank and^ importance settled in the island of Chios,® 
-In speaking of an embassy sent by a portion of the Chians to 
the Greeks about the time of the battle of Salamis, he 
mentions, without any apparent necessity, and with special 
emphasis, a single name — ^that of a certain “ Herodotus, the 
son of Basileides.”^ This man, it is supposed, must have 
been a relative, whom family affection or family pride induced 
the historian to commemorate ; and if so, it is certain from 
his position as one of the chiefs of a conspiracy, and after- 
wards as ambassador from his countrymen, that he must 
have been a personage of distinction — a conclusion which 
is confirmed by the way in which Herodotus introduces 


^ The epitaph., which Bimnck has 
placed in the tliird volume of his Ana- 
letjta (Epig. 533, p. 263), consists of 
four lineB of elegiac verse, and runs as 
follows : — 


Mta/xov i)7r€K'irpQ<l>u^utu Oouptov ^erx^ irdrpt\v» 

^ It seems certain that the double 
form of the name arises from a corrup. 
tion of the text of Suidas, Bahr (Oom- 
mont. do Vita, et Scriptis Herod. § 2) 


proposes to regoi'd the form Dryo as 
the true one. But since Dryo is an 
unknown name, whereas Rheno be- 
longed certainly to the mythic history 
of the neighbourhood (see Apoll. 
Rhod. ap. Par then. Erot. o. 1), the 
■latter has clearly the better claim to 
be preferred. 

® Colonel Mure accidentally says 
“ Samos ” for Chios, and speaks of 
Herodotus the son of Basileides as a 
Bmvum (vol. iv, p. 2S3). 

■ * Herod viii. 132. 
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his name, as if lie were previously not unknown to his 
readers.® 

This is a point, however, of minor consequence, since it is 
not needed to prove what is really important — ^the wealth and 
consideration of the family to which our author belonged. 

The education of Herodotus is to be judged of from his 
work. No particulars of it have come down to us. Indeed, 
the whole subject of Greek education before the first appear- 
ance of the Sophists is involved in a good deal of obscurity. 
That the three standard branches of instruction recognised 
among the Athenians of the time of Socrates — grammar, 
gymnastic training, and music — ^were regarded throughout all 
Greece, and from a very early date, as the essential elements 
of a liberal education is likely enough ; ® but it can scarcely be 
said to have been demonstrated. Herodotus, it may, how- 
ever, be supposed, followed the course common in later times 
—attended the grammar-school where he learnt to read and 
write, frequented the palasstra where he went through the 
exercises, and received instruction from the professional 



harper or flute-player, who conveyed to him the rudiments of 
music. But these things formed a very slight part of that 
education, which was necessary to place a Greek of the upper 
ranks on a level, intellectually, with those who in Athens and 
elsewhere gave the tone to society, and were regarded as 
finished gentlemen. A knowledge of literature, and especially 
of poetry — above all an intimate acquaintance with the classic 
writings of Homer, was the one great requisite,*'^ to which 

^ T£v Kal 'EpdSoTos 6 EacriX-ritSea) Mure has EhoTA,Ti that this imputation 

When a new character is intro- is unfounded (Eeniarks on two Appcu- 

duoed, and Herodotus does not con- dices to Grote’s History, p.l etsoqq.). 

sider Inm already known, he commonly The three branches are recogniuocl by 

omits the article. (See vi. 127, where Ephorus as obtaining from an early 

none of the suitors of Agarista have time in Crete (Fr. 04, Miillor, vol. i. 

the article except Megacles, the son. p. 251), and Plato seems to regard 

of AJcmEeon.) them as universally agreed upon 

® Some writers have maintained that (Alcib. i. p. 106 e ; Araat. p. 132; 

in Dorian states the first branch Theag. p. 122 ; Protag. pp. 325 e and 

(ypdfip.ttra) was wholly, or almost 326 a.b). 

wholly, omitted (Muller, Dorians, vol. See Plat. Rep. Books ii. and iii., 

ii. p. 328, E. T. ; Crete’s Hist, of Protag. 1. s. c. 

Greece, vol. ii. p. 526), But Colonel 
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miglit be added a familiarity with pliilosopliieal systems, and 
a certain amount of rbetorical dexterity. Herodotus, as liis 
■writings show, was most thoroughly accomplished in the first 
and most important of these three things. He has drunk at 
the Homeric cistern till his whole being is impregnated with 
the influence thence derived. In the scheme and plan of his 
work, in the arrangement and order of its parts, in the tone 
and character of the thoughts, in ten thousand little expres- 
sions and words, the Homeric student appears;® and it is 
manifest that the two great poems of ancient Greece are at 
least as familiar to him as Shakspeare to the modern educated 
Englishman. Nor has this intimate knowledge been gained 
by the sacrifice of other reading. There is scarcely a poet of 
any eminence anterior to his day with whose works he has 
not shown himself acquainted. Hesiod, Olen, Musseus, 
Arohiloehiis, the authors of the Gypria and the Epigoni, 
Aleseus, Sappho, Solon, .Slsop, Aristeas, Simonides of Ceos, 
Phrynichus, ^sehylus, Pindar,® are quoted, or referred to, in 
such a way as to indicate that he possessed a close acquaint- 
ance with their writings. Prose composition had but com- 
menced a very short time before the date of his history.^ Yet 

® See .Tiiger, Disp. Heracl. p. 5 ; notes ad loc. The only poets of 

Ua.hr, De V.ittl et Script. Herod. § 3 ; euiinenco anterior to his time, with 

Mure, vol. iv. pp. and especially whom Herodotus does not show any 

tho valuable collection of passages in acquaintance, are CaUinns of Ephesus, 

his Appendix, pp, 651-2. Dahlinann Tyrtasus, Simonides of Amorgus, Ste- 

has, curiously enough, omitted this sichorus, Bpimenides, and Epichar- 

poini. . mus. He notices Anacreon (iii. 121) 

^ Hesiod, ii. 63, iv. 32; Olen, iv. 36; and Lasus of Herrnione (vii. 6), but 

Mustous, vii. 0, viii. 96, ix, ; Archi- without any mention of their writings, 

lochus, i. 12 ; the author of the Cypria, Expressions like that at the beginning 

ii. 117 (compare i. 155) ; of the of vi. 52 {AaKedaifiii/wi onoKoyiopres 

Ein'goni, iv. 32; Alcaeus, v. 95; ovSerl iroiTjrp) indicate the cond- 

Sappho, ii. 135 ; Solon, v. 113 ; JBsop, dence which he feels in his complete 

ii. 134 ; Aristeas, iv. 13 ; Simomdes, acquaintance at least with all the 

V. 102, vii. 228 ; Phrynichus, vi. 21 ; cyclic and genealogical poets. (Oom- 

JEschylus, ii. 156 ; Pindar, iii, 38. pare ii. 53 and 120.) 

Note also the quotations from less ^ With Phereoydes of Syros (ab. 
woll-lnxown poets, as Bacis, viii. 20, B-C, 650), according to the common 

77, 96, ix. 43, and Lysistratus, viii. tradition ; but at any rate not earlier 

96. With regard to the passag^es app- Hian the beginning of the sixth con- 

posed to be plagiarisms from Sopho- tpry. (See Misre, voh ir. p. 51.) 

cles (i. 32, ii. 35, and iii. 119), see 
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HOMERIC STUDIES — EXTENT OF HIS TRAVELvS. Life and 


eyen here we find an acquaintance indicated with a number of 
writers, seldom 'distinctly named, but the contents of whose 
works are well known and familiarly dealt with.^ Hecatieus 
especially, who must be considered as his special predecessor 
in the literary commonwealth, is quoted openly, or tacitly 
glanced at in several passages ; ® and it may be questioned 
whether there was a single work of importance in the whole 
range of Greek literature accessible to him, with the contents 
of which he was not fairly acquainted. 

Such an amount of literary knowledge implies a prolonged 
and careful self-education, and is the more remarkable in the 
ease of one whose active and inquisitive turn of mind seems 
to have led him at an early age to engage in travels, the 
extent of which, combined with their leisurely character, 
clearly shows that a long term of years must have been so 
occupied. The quantum of travel has indeed been generally 
exaggerated ; ^ but after every deduction is made that judicious 
criticism suggests as proper, there still remains, in the dis- 
tance between the extreme limits reached, and in the fulness 
of the information gained, unmistakable evidence of a vast 
amount of time spent in the occupation. Herodotus im- 


2 See the following passages : — 
15, 16, 20, 22, and vi. 55. 

® Openly, ii. 143, and vi. 187 j tacitly, 
ii. 21, 28, and iv. 36. 

^ It is no doubt difficult to draw a 
distinct line between the manner of 
speaking which shows Herodotus to 
have seen what he describes, and that 
which merely indicates that ho had 
heard what he relates from professed 
eye-witnesses. Most wi-iters on the 
p abject have accepted as proof of the 
presence of Herodotus on the spot a 
mention of anything as "continuing 
to his time.” Hence it has been sup- 
posed that he visited Camicus in 
Sicily (Dahlraann, p, 40, E. T. ; Heyse 
de Herod. Yit. et Itin. p. 139; Bahr, 
vol. iv. p. 397) ; and by some that he 
reached Eaotria (Mure, iv. p, 247 ; 
Jager, Disput. Herod, p, 20). But 


the expression relied on does not in 
itself imply presence, and no writer 
has ventured to regard it in this light 
in every place where it occurs. It has 
never been supposed, for instance, 
that Herodotus reached tho hanks of 
the Oarus and saw the forts, said to 
have been erected by Darius, “ whose 
rains were still remaining in his day ” 
(iv. 124). Something more then is 
required than this expression. I have 
regarded as necessary to prove pre- 
sence either a distinct assertion to 
that effect, or the mention of some 
UUle point, w'hich only an eye-witness 
would have noticed, and which one 
who received the account from an 
eye-witnos.s would, even if told, not 
be likely to have remembered, — as tho 
position of Ladiee’s statue in tho 
temple of Venus at Cyrene (ii. ISl). 



Writings. 


KNOWLEDGE OE EGYPT. 


I 


doubteclly visited Babylon/ Ardericea near Siisa/ the remoter 
parts of Egypt/ Scythia/ .Colchis/ Thrace/® Cyreiie/^ 
Zante/2 Dodona/® and Magna Grseeia /^— thus covering with 
his travels a space of thirty-one degrees of longitude (above 
1700 miles) from east to west, and of twenty-four of latitude 
(1660 miles) from north to south. Within these limits, more- 
over, his knowledge is for the most part close and accurate. 
He has not merely paid a hasty visit to the countries, but has 
examined them leisurely, and is familiar with their scenery, 
their cities small and large, their various wonders, their 
tcanples and other buildings, and with the manners and 
customs of their inhabitants. The fulness and minuteness of 
his information is even more remarkable than its vide range, 
though it has attracted less observation. In Egypt, for 
instance, he has not contented himself with a single voyage 
up and down the Nile, like the modern tomist, but has 
evidently passed months, if not years, in examining the 
various objects of interest. He has personally inspected, 
besides the great capital cities of Thebes, Memphis, and Heli- 
opolis, w^here his materials for the history of Egypt -were chiefly 
collected,^® the comparatively unimportant towns of Sais,^® 
Bubastis,^'^ Buto,^® Papremis,^® Chemmis,® Croeodilopolis,^^ 
and Elephantine.^ He has explored the lake Mmris,^® the 
labyrinth, the line of the canal leading into the Arabian Gulf 
from the Nile,^® the borders of Egypt towards the Sinaitie 
desert,^® and portions of the tract, which he calls Arabia, 
between the valley of the Nile and the Arabian Gulf or Bed 
Sea.^’ He is completely familiar with the various branches 
into which the Nile divides before reaching the sea,^ and with 
the course followed by the traveller at different seasons.^® Pie 
knows intimately the entire broad region of the Delta,®® as 

Si. 181-3. «vi. 119. 5'ii. 29. « iii. 12, so 91 , 

8 iv. 81. 9 ii. 104. ^0 iv. 90. ii. 148, 9® ii. 29. 

iiii. 181. ^9^.195. i3ii,52. 9®ii. 149. 

iv. 15, V. 45. 16 ii. 3. 96 ii. 158, 159. “ 12 . 

16 ii. 28, 130, 169, &o. ^ ii. 75 ; comp. 8 and 12. 9® ii. 17. 

i^iiisr. i8ii. 75, 156. 9»ii. 97. s® ii. 5, 15, 92-98, &c. 
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well as the extreme limits of Egypt beyond it, both eastward ^ 
and -westYrard.^ Again, in Asia Minor, his native country, he 
knows well, besides Caria,® where he was born, Lydia, with its 
rich plains^ and great capital city, Sardis;^ Mysia,® the 
Troas,'' the cities upon the Hellespont,® Proeonnesns,^ 
Cyziens,^ the mouth of the Thracian Bosphorus,^^ the north 
coast and again, on the south, Cilicia, with its two regions, 
the fiat,^® and the mountainous Lycia,^® Caunus,^® Ephesus,’’' 
the mouths of the Maiander, Scamaiider, and Caystrus 
livers,’® and something of the interior, at least along the line 
of the royal road from Sardis to Susa,’® which he most pro- 
bably followed in his journey to and from Babylon. In Greece 
Proper he has visited, besides the great cities of xVthens,^® 
Sparta,^’ and Thebes,®^ the sanctuaries at Delphi,^® Dodona,®^ 
and AbfB in Pliocis;®® the battle-fields of Thermopylse,®® 
Plataea,®'^ and Marathon;®® Arcadia,®® Elis,®® Argolis,®’ the 
promontory of Tjenarum,®® the isthmus of Corinth,®® the pass 
of Tempe,®^ Creston in Chalcidice,®® Byzantium,®® Athos,®'^ and 
(apparently) the entire route followed by the army of Xerxes 
on its march from Sestos to Athens.®® In the Levant he has 
evidently made himself acquainted with almost all the 


1 ii. 6, iii. 5. ® ii. 6, 18. his time sometimes reached Bahyloa 

® i. 171, 172, 174, 175, &c. 80. by crossing from the Mediterranean 

i. 80, 84, 93, &c. ® vii. 42. to the Enphratos, and then descending 

S' ii. 10, vii. 43. ® i. 57. the river in a boat (i. 185), but Hero- 

® iv. 14. Ibid. iv. 86. dotus does not appear to have taken 

Ibid. Comp. i. 76, ii. 104, &o. On this route, 

his visit to Colchis, Herodotus would v. 77. iii. 55. i. 52. 

necessarily pass along the whole of i. 14, 19, 25, 60, &c. ii. 52. 

this coast. He appears to have gone viii. 27. viii. 198-200, 

ashore occasionally — at the mouth of 218, 225, &c. 
the Parthenius, ii. 104 ; at Themiscyra, . ^ ix. 15, 19, 25, 51, &e. 

iv. 86. 38 yi ] 02, 111, 113. 

13 vi. 9o. 1^ ii. 34. is i. 176. qq^ 74^ 127. 

15 i. 173. 17 i. 92, ii. 10, &o. iv. 30, vii. 170. si vi. 77. 

1® ii. 10. 33 24. 33 viii. 121. 34 ^ii. 129. 

13 The description of theroute (v. 52) 38 57^ 8« 37^ 37 22. 

appears to me that of an eye-witness. 38 ii'ijjg appears from the manner of 
If Herodotus vi.sited Babylon, which I his descriptions, as well as from their 
r'egard as certain, he wonld naturally genei’al fidelity. It has been perceived 
follow it as far as the cross-road which by almost all the commentators (Biihr, 

led from Agbatana to that city, issuing iv. p. 396 ; Dahlmann, p. 43 ; Mure, 

undoubtedly from Mount Zagros by iv. p, 246, &c.). 
the pass of Holwan. The Greeks of 


WiUTiJfGS. TRAVELS IN SAMOS> RHODES, CYPRUS, ETC. 


II 


more important islands. With Samos lie is completely 
familiar;^ and he has visited besides, Ehodes,^ Cvjprus,® 
Eelos/ Paros,® Thasos,® Samothrace,’ and probably Crete,® 
Cythera,® and Egina.^® Elsewhere his travels have, no doubt, 
less of this character of completeness. He knows little more of 
Scythia than its coast between the mouths of the Danube and 
Dnieper; he has not penetrated very far into Thrace; his 
knowledge of Syria and Phoenicia may have been gained 
from once or twice coasting along their shores ; east of the 
Halys his observations are confined to a single route; in 
Africa, setting aside Egypt, he show^s no personal acquaint- 
ance with any place but Gyrene ; and west of Greece, he can 
only be proved to have visited the cities of Crotona, Tliurii, 
and Metapontumd^ 

It is not possible to determine absolutely the questions, 
which have been mooted, concerning the time when, and the 
centre, or centres, from which these travels were undertaken. 
An opinion, however, has been already expressed that they 
were commenced at an early age. The vigour and freshness 
of youth is the time when travel is best enjoyed and most easily 
accomplished; and the only hints derivable from Herodotus 
himself concerning the date of any of his journeys, are in 
accordance with the notion, that at least the more distant and 
important of them belong to his earlier rather than his later 
years. If anything is certain with respect to the events of 


ii. 182, iii. 47, 54, 60, 142, iv. 88, 
152, vi. 14, &o. ® ii. 182, iii. 47. 

114. 4 ii. 270, vi. 98. 

® vi. 134. 6 ii. 44. ? ii. 61. 

a iii. 59._ 9 i. 105. 10 V. 83, 88. 

11 Landing of conreo from time to 
time, as at Tyre (ii. 44), at the Nahr 
el Kelb (ii. 106), and perhaps at Gaza 
or Cadytia (iii. 5). 

10 Heyse is the vm'ter -who has ex- 
aggerated most grossly the extent of 
onr anther's travels. He regards him 
as having visited not only Agbatana 
(which is a common, opinion), bnt 
Acamania and ^Etolia, the Illyrian 
Apollonia, the Veneti, Thera, Biphnns, 


Enhoea, Sicyon, and most parts of 
Sicily (see his inangnral dissertation 
‘ De Herodoti Vitfl et Itinoribns,’ 
Berlin, 1827). The grounds ■which he 
deems snfScient are often absurdly 
slight. Bahr adopts Heyse’s views, 
except •where they ai’c most extra- 
vagant (vol. iv. pp. 891-7). Dahl- 
mann is somewhat more modei’ate. 
Col. Mure’s summary (vol.iv. pp. 246-8) 
is judicious, though scanty. The only 
points in it from which I should dis- 
sent, are the statements that Hero- 
dotus " penetrated to Ecbatana,” and 
“ possibly to parts of Bactria” (p.247). 
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LirE AND 


oiir antlior’s career, it is that his home during the first half of 
his life was in. Asia Minor, during the last in Magna Grsecia. 
Now, the slightest glance at the map will show that the former 
place, and not the latter, Halicarnassus (or possibly Samos), 
and not Thurium, is the natural centre whence his Tarions 
lines of travel radiate. One of the most curious facts patent 
upon the face of his history is the absence of any personal 
acquaintance, or indeed of any exact knowledge, of upper 
Italy, Sardinia, Sicily, . Carthage — the countries most acces- 
sible to a traveller whose starting-point was Thurium. It 
seems as if, on taking up his residence at that town in about 
his fortieth year, the enterprising traveller had subsided into 
the quiet student and recluse muter.’- To descend to par- 
ticulars, it is clear that his visit to Egypt,® with which some 
of his other journeys are necessarily connected,’’ took ijlace 
after the revolt of Inarus (b.c. 460) ; for he states that he saw 
the skulls of those who w^ere slain in the great battle of 
Papremis by which Inarus established himself;^ and yet it 
could not have been long after, or he would scarcely have 
been received with so much cordiality, and allowed such free 
access to the Egyptian temples and records. There is every 
reason to conclude that his visit fell within the period — six 
years, from b.o. 460 to b.o. 455, inclusively — during which the 
Athenian armies -were in possession of the country,® when 
gratitude to their deliverers would have led the Egyptians to 
receive any Greek who visited them with open arms, and to 
treat him with a friendliness and familiarity very unlike their 


^ It is not meant that ho did not 
TVTite before this time, or travel after 
it ; but that alter ho came to Thurinm 
he travelled very little, probably only 
in Magna Grmcia, and once to Athens, 
occuijying himself almost entirely in- 
literature. 

^ Col. Mure supposes (vol, iv. p. 247) 
that he may have visited Egypt re- 
peatedly. but of this there is no trace 
in the History. Eather the perpetual 
use of the aorist tense — erpa- 

■n6u.7jy, ii, 3 ; lUy, ii. 12 iduMo-evi'— 


iyQvoixuv, ii. 19 ; iXO&v, ii. 29 ; ot pas- 
sim) gives the contrary iinpression. 

Those to Tyre and Thasos, wl'iich 
ho undertook in order to inve.stigato 
tho age of Hercules (ii. 44). 

^ iii. 12. 

® Thuoyd. i. 109 : itepdrovy rojs Aiyv- 
vrov ’AOijvaioi. There is one passage, 
however (iii. 91), W'hich may seem to 
imply that his visit to Egypt was aftnr 
the Persian authority Jiad been re- 
stored. 



Wurm'GS. TIME OF THE TRA-YELS. T3 

ordinary jealousy of foreigners. His Egyptian travels -would 
thus fall between his twenty-fourth and his twenty-ninth year, 
occupying perhaps nearly the -whole of that period ; while his 
journeys to Tyre and Thasos would follow shortly after. - A 
single touch in the Scythian researches indicates a period hut 
little removed from this for the visit of our author to Scythia, 
lie speaks of having gathered certain facts from the mouth of 
Timiies, ‘‘the steward of Ariapeithes.*’ ® This expression 
indicates that Ariapeithes was then living. But if Ariapeithes 
immediately succeeded Idanthyrsiis, as is probable,'^ he can 
scarcely have outlived b.c, 450, sixty years at least from the 
accession of his predecessor. Probably therefore Herodotus 
was in Scythia before that date. 

We may now consider briefly the few facts which have come 
down to us, on better or worse authority, with regard to the 
vicissitudes of om author’s life. Suidas relates ® that he was 
forced to fly from Halicarnassus to Samos by the tyranny of 
Lygdamis, the grandson of Artemisia, who had put his uncle 
(or cousin) Panyasis to death ,* that in Samos he adopted the 
Ionic dialect, and wrote his History; that after, a time he 
returned and took the lead in an insurrection whereby 
Halicarnassus obtained her freedom, and Lygdamis was 
driven out ; that then, finding himself disliked hy the other 
citiiiniiis, he quitted his country, and joined in the Athenian 
colonisation of Thurium, at which place he died and -yms 
buried. Of these statements the only ones confirmed by other 
writers are the removal of our author to Thurium at the time 
of its first settlement or soon afterwards, and his death and 
burial at the same place. The former is a i^omt on which all 
aj.'o fully agreed ; ^ but the latter is much controverted.^ 

With regard to the political episode, which, if true, would 
be the most imtable adventure in our author’s -whole career, 
the slender authority of Suidas cannot be held to establish it 
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against tiie absolute silence on so remarkable a matter of all 
former writers. Undoubtedly it may be true, but this is the 
utmost that can be said in its favour. Probability leans 
decidedly the other way. If Herodotus had been a tyrannicide, 
it is very unlikely that no orator or panegyrist should ever 
have noticed the fact. If he had lived on terms of such 
deadly hostility with the royal family of his native town, it is 
scarcely to be imagined that he would have expressed himself 


quite so warmly® towards the chief glory of that family, 
Artemisia. The tale seems blunderingly contrived to account 
for certain cirGumstanees connected with our author which 
were thought to require explanation, namely, why he wrote in 
the Ionic dialect; why he treated at such disproportionate 
length of the affairs of Samos ; ® why he spoke so strongly on 
the advantages of constitutional over despotic government;^ 
and why he quitted his native land and retired to Thurium. 
The foundation for the tale was found in the last line of his 
epitaph, and, possibly, in the facts of Halicarnassian history ; 
but the epitaph was misconstrued, and the history garbled by 
the intrusion into it without warrant of our author’s name. 
We may gather from the epitaph, which may well be received 
as genuine,® that no political motive caused his retirement 
from Halicarnassus, but that he fled from ridicule ^ — ^ridicule 
drawm down, it may be conjectured, by the over-credulous tone 
of his History, which would little suit the rising generation of 
shrewd and practical free-thinkers. The transfer of residence 
to Samos is most likely a fiction. It is not required to 
account for his adoption of the Ionic dialect, since that w^as 


2 Seo especially Book vii. ch. 99, 
and Book viii. cbs, 87 and 101. 

3 Book iii. clis. 39-59, 120-128, 139- 
149. 

'W. 66, 78. 

® By “ genuino " I do not mean con- 
temporary. Tho expression, ’It^5os 
apxaiijs t(Tropi7]s irpvraviv, would not 
naturally have been used for some 
time after the death of Herodotus. 
But I should suppose the verses to 
have been actually inscribed upon his 


tomb within, one or two generations 
of his death, while the traditions 
respecting his change of abode were 
still fresh in men’s memories. 

3 (which is the word tisecl in 

the epitaph) is not mere “ill-will,” 
“disUke,” or “envy,” but distinctly 
“ ridicule.” It is a rare word in the 
early writers, and would not have 
been used where p.ep\^is suited the 
verse equally well, unless intended in 
its peculiar signification. 


Writinos. 


ABODE AT ATHENS. 


the form of language already consecrated to prose compo- 
sition;'^ and if lie wrote at all he could not fail to use the 
character of speech which the prose writers of his day had one 
and all preferred as best adapted to their branch of literature. 
Neither is it implied in anything which he himself says of the 
island; for his acquaintance with its buildings and localities 
is not greater than might have been acquired by one or two 
leisurely visits, and the length at which he treats the history 
may be accounted for on moral grounds.® 

Herodotus probably continued to reside at Halicarnassus, 
taking long journeys for the purpose of historicEil and geo- 
graphical inquiry, till towards the year b.c. 447, when, being 
about thirty-seven years of age, and having brought his work 
to a certain degree of completeness, though one far short of 
that which it reached finally, he removed to Greece Proper, 
and took up his abode at Athens. Halicarnassus, it would 
appear, had shortly before cast off her tyrants and joined the 
Athenian confederacy,® so that the young author would be 
welcomed for his country’s sake no less than for his own. 
Athens had just begun to decline from the zenith of her 
prosperity. After having been for ten years sole mistress of 
central Greece from the isthmus of Corinth to the borders of 
Thessaly, she had, not withont certain preliminary disasters, 
received at Ooronea a blow, which at once reduced her to her 
former limits, and threatened to have yet more serious conse- 
quences. The year b.c. 446 was one of gloom and sad 
expectation. Eevolt threatened from various quarters, and in 
the ensuing spring the five years’ truce would expire, and a 
Peloponnesian invasion might he expected. It was in this 
year, if we may believe Eusebius,^ that a decree |)aseed the 
■ Athenian assembly, whereby a reward was assigned to Hero- 


’’ See Mure’s Literature of Greece, 
Yol. iv. p. 114. 

8 Vide infr&., oH. iii. p. 92. 

9 See DahLaiaan’s Life of Herodotus, 
cli. i. § 3. Wo are not obliged to 
reject either the faot or the date of 


Lygdatnis’s oTertlirow, because we 
question the part assigned to Hero, 
dotus in the transaction. 

1 Chrem. Can. Pars ii. p. 339 j 01. 
83.4. 
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dotns on account of his great historical work, which he had 
read publicly to the Athenians.® The Pseudo-Plutarch,^ though 
himself discrediting the story, adds some further particulars, 
which he quotes from Dyillus, an Athenian historian of good 
repute towards the end of the fourth century b.o. This writer 
declaTed that the decree on the occasion was moved by Anytus, 
and that the sum voted as a gift was ten talents (above 
24G0Z.). 

According to the common report, it was not at Athens alone 
that Herodotus made his work known by recitation. He is 
represented by some writers as a sort of prose rhapsodist 
travelling from place to place, and offering to each state at a 
price a niche in the temple of Fame. The ■ Pseudo-Plutarch 
brings him to Thebes,^ and Dio Chrysostom to Corinth,® in 
this capacity; but the latter tale is apparently unknovm to 
the great collector of slanders. It is scarcely necessary to 
observe that these calumnious fictions, invented by those whose 
self-love was wounded by our author’s candour, deserve no 
manner of credit. It is certainly not impossible that Herodotus 
may have recited his work at other places besides Athens ; but 
there is no evidence that he did so. His work was not one to 
gain him reward or good-wiU generally ; and Thebes, a place 
fixed upon by the Pseudo-Plutarch, was one of the last where 
he could expect to be received with favour. 

In addition to these tales there has come down to us a 
circumstantial account of another and more important recital, 
which Herodotus is supposed to have made before collected 
Greece at the great Olympian festival. This story, which has 
attracted more attention than it merits, rests upon the two 
low^ authorities of Lucian and Suidas.® It is fuU of incon- 

S The reading may have been, as Vit. Thncyd. p. x.) has evidently 
Soaligcr (ad Knseb.) snggested, a heard the same story, 
single snstainod recitation at the * Lncian, who lived six centuries 
great I\inathenaic festival ; but I after Herodotus, and is the first writer 
should rather suppose a scries of more that mentions the Olympian rooita- 
private (‘xhibitions. tion, was a free-thinking rhetorician 

® Do Malign. Herod, ii. p. 862 a. and philosopher, very ignorant of 

^ Do Malign. Herod, ii. p. 864 D. history, and quite above feeling any 

® Orat. xxxvii. p. 456. Marcellinus sornple about perverting or inventing 
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si.stoneies and improbabilities,’’ was unknown to the earlier 
writers, and is even contradicted by another version of the 
matter which obtained sufficient currency to give rise to a 
proverb. According to an ancient grammarian, men wffio 
failed to accomplish their designs were likened in ordinary 
speech to ‘‘ Herodotus and his shade ; ” the explanation being 
tliat Herodotus had wislied to recite hie History at Olympia, 
but had delayed from day to day in hopes of a cloudy sky, till 
tlie assembly dispersed without his having effected his purpose.*’ 
This version of the story has at once more internal pro- 
bability and more external support than the other, for the 
proverb must certainly have been in common use ; but it may 
w’oU be doubted ^whether Herodotus can ever have seriously 
contemplated such an exhibition, for the whole tone of the 
work — its candour, its calmness, its unsparing exposure of the 
weakness, pettiness, and want of patriotism generally prevalent 
through Greece at the time of the Persian war — unfitted it 
for recitation before a mixed audience, like that at Olympia, 
composed of Greeks gathered from all quarters. The reasons 
wliich render improbable a recitation at Thebes or Corinth, 
tell with tenfold force against an Olympian reading, which 
might have jdeased the Athenians, Eginetans, and Platssans 
present, hut would have infinitely disgusted all the other 
hearers. 

With the pretended recitation at Olympia is usually^ con- 


it. His clifirejjfarfl of trutli has boon 
copiously exliibitod by .Dahltnaim (Life 
of Hfii’otlotna ch. ii. § 4). His piece 
entitled ‘ Action or Herodotus ’ -was 
wi’itten for a Macedonian .audience, 
not likc,l_y to bo very critical, on whom 
lie mitj;1it expect to palm easily a tale 
BO turned as to involve a compliment 
both to them and to their city. (See 
its conr.lnsion, vol. iv. p. 123, ed. 
Hemsterhnis.) 

5' Herodotus is represented as coining 
straight from Garia to Olympia, with his 
Nine Muses all complete, as deter- 
mining not to recite at Athens or 
anywhere else but at the Great Games, 
as reading his entire history 'at a' 


stretch to the whole assemblage, and 
as carrying off unanimous applause ! 

** As Pliny and the Pseudo-Plutaroh, 
who both make statements incom- 
patible with Lucian’s story ; Pliny, 
that the work was first composed at 
Thurium ; the Pseudo-Plutaroh, that 
its whole object was detraction, and 
that it was written not to gain fame, 
but to gratify a malignant spirit. 

* In Montfauoon’s Pibriothoo. CoisL 
Cod clxxvii. p. 609, as I learn from a 
note of Col. Mine’s (vol. iv. p. 261). 

* By Suidas (sab voc. QomuSiS^s), 
Photius (Bibliotheo. Cod. lx. ad iln. p. 
59), andTzetzes (Ohfl. i. 19). 
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nected another story, which need not, however, he discarded 
with it, since it has an independent basis, Oloriis, with his 
young son Thucydides, is represented as present on the 
occasion, and the latter is said to have been moved to tears by 
the recital. Herodotus, remarldng it, turned to Olorus, -who 
w’as standing near his son, and said : “ Olorus, thy son’s soul 
yearns after kiiowdedge.” Those details, it is plain, suit better 
a private reading to an audience of friends at Athens than a 
public recitation to the vast concourse at Olympia, -where the 
emotion of an individual would scarcely have attracted notice. 
And it is remarkable that Mareellinus, who seems to be the 
original source" from which later writers drew,^ neither -fixes 
the scene of -fche event at Olympia, nor says anything of the 
age of Thucydides.. The anecdote may, therefore, wdthout 
violence be transferred to the time when Herodotus was making 
his work known at Athens ; and we may accept it, so far at 
least as to believe that Thucydides, then about twenty-four 
years of age,® became acquainted with our author through his 
recitations at that place, and derived from that circumstance 
the impulse which led him to turn his own thoughts to his- 
torical composition. 

It is probable that Herodotus about the same time made the 
acquaintance of the poet Sophocles. Six years later it seems 
certain that the great tragedian wrote a poem in his honour, 
the opening words of which have been preserved by Plutarch 
and three years before he wrote it Herodotus had quitted 
Athens for Thurium. The acquaintance is thus almost neces- 
sarily determined to the S 2 -)ace between b.o. 447, when Hero- 
dotus seems to have transferred his abode to Athens, and b.o. 
443, when he removed to Italy. Sophocles was then at the 

® The date of Marcollinns is -tineer- ^ See his treatise, “An seni gorerda 
tain, but from his style , and from tho sit respnblica ? ” — Op., Yol. ii. p. 785 u, 
author he quotes, I should incline to The words quoted are ; 
regard him as anterior to Photius. 'Hpoaory rtWey so^.o(c «9 fno..- fi.v 

Suidas copies Photius, with improve- Htyr’ wevr/Koi-Ta 

ments ; Photius, I think, drew front As Sophocles was born in the year b.c, 
Mareellinus. 495 ^ Ifje poem must have been written 

^ If we accept the statement of n.c. 440. 

Pamphila (Frag. 7). 
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zonitli of lain reputation. He had gained his first tragic prize 
twoiity-one years earlier, in e.c. 468 ; and for ten years, since 
tile death of Jilschylus, had been almost without a rival. A 
iittle later than the departure of Herodotus for Thurium he 
exhibited his tragedy of the Antigone,® in which a thought 
occurs which seems borrowed from our author;® and almost 
immediately afterwards he held the highest office in the state, 
being chosen Strategus together wdth Pericles in the year of 
the Samian expedition {b.c. 440). 

If, tlien, an intimacy sprang up at this date between the 
poet and the historian, we may conclude that the latter was 


introduced during his stay at Athens to that remarkable galaxy 
of intellectual lights which was then assembled in that city. 
The stately Pericles, his clever rival Thucydides, the son of 
Melesias, the fascinating Aspasia, the haughty and eloquent 
Antipho, the scientific musician Damon, the divine Phidias, 
Protagoras the subtle disputant, Zeno the inventor of logic, 
the jovial yet hitter Gratiiius, the gay Crates, Euripides, the 
master of pathos, Sophocles, the most classic even of the 
ancients, with a host of minor worthies, formed a combination 
which even at Athens was rarely, if ever, equalled. The rank 
of Herodotus in his own country was perhaps enough to give 
him free access to ilie highest society which Athens could 
furnish ; but if not, as the friend of Sophocles and Olorus,® 
men of the most exalted position, he would be readily received 
into the first circles. Hero, then, he would he brought into 
contact with the most cultivated minds, the highest intellects 


® PrcibaMy in ii.c. 441, as his election 
to the office of Sti-atepfus in the follow- 
ing year was considered to have boon 
tho consequence of the admiration 
which, tho play excited, (Aristoph. 
•Byzant. ad Soph. Ant. praef.) 

® See note to Herod, iii. 119. 

Anaxagoras left Athena in b.g. 450 
(Diog. Laert. ii. 7), before I suppose 
tho visit of Horodotns to have com- 
menced. He returned some years 
aftorM'ards, but it is uncertain when: 
Gorgias moAj have been in Athene' 
during oui‘ author’s stay, at lea^-ii' 


he really conversed with Pericles. 
(Fhilostrat. Tit. Sophist, i. ix- § 1.) 
Ion of Chios, the tragedian Achmus, 
Buphqrion the son of iEachylus, 
Stesirabrotus the biogi-apher, ^tho 
architect Hiiipodamus, and tho artists 
Alcamenos, Agoracritns, Callimachus, 
Callicrates, Ictinus, Mnesiclaa, would 
be among the lesser luminarie.s of the 
time and scene. Socrates was girown 
tip,,but perhaps scarcely fcqown. 

®Tbe anecdote otmcemmg Thucy- 
dides implies that Olorus was already 
know?! to Herodotus. 
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of Ills age. In Asia Minor he had perhaps known Panyasis, 
the epic poet (his relative, according to Siiidas) ; Melissns the 
philosopher, who defended Samos against Pericles ; Chaailns,^ 
who sang of the Persian war; and possibly Plellanicus, 
Charon, Xanthus Lydus, and Damastes; but these were in 
no ease minds of the first order, and they were scattered 
among the Asiatic cities from Halicarnassus to Lampsacus. 
At Athens he \vould for the first time find congregated an 
intellectual world, and see genius of the highest kind in all its 
shapes and aspects. The effect would be like that which the 
young American author experiences when he comes with good 
introductions to London. He would feel that here was the 
real heart of the Hellenic body, — the true centre, at least, of 
literary Hellas, — ^the world whose taste he must consult, 
whose approval was fame, whose censure was condemnation, 
whose contempt was oblivion. He would find his spirit 
roused, and his whole nature braced, to strain every nerve, in 
order to maintain his place in the literary phalanx which had 
admitted him into its ranks. He would see imperfections in 
his work unobserved before, and would resolve to make it, so 
far as his powers went, perfect. He would look at the master- 
pieces in every kind which surroimded him, and say, “My 
wnrk, too, shall he in its kind a masterpiece.” To this 
perhaps we owe the wonderful elaboration, carried on for 
twenty years after his visit to Athens, which, as much as 
anything else, has given to the History of Herodotus its sur- 
passing and never-failing charm. 

It is not difficult to imagine the reasons which may have 
induced our author, in spite of the fascinations of its society, 
to quit Athens, and become a settler in one of her colonial 
dependencies. At Athens he could have no citizenship;^ 
and to the Greek not bent on money-making, or absorbed in 


® Stiidns ad voo. Xoipl\os. 

^ In latei' times tho citizenship was 
granted lavishlj", not only to foreigners 
hnt to iTeedmen. (Andoo. de Bed. 
e. 22, p. 86, 30 ; Demosth.. o. Aristocr., 


&c.) But the difficnlty of obtaining it 
was far greater in the time of Peri- 
oles. And the trouble and expense 
(Demosth. c. Neoor. p. 1349, 20) would 
deter many. 
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i:)liiIof5opliy, to be without political rights, to have no share in 
what formed the daily life and occupied the constant thoughts 
of all around him, was intolerable. “ Man is not a man unless 
he is a citizen,” said Aristotle and the feeling thus expressed 
was common to the Greek nation. Besides, Athens, like every 
capital, -was an expensive place to live in; and the wealth 
which had made a figure at Halicarnassus would, even if it 
were not dissipated, have scarcely given a living there. The 
acceptance by Herodotus of a sum of money from the Athe- 
nian people would seem to indicate that his means were now 
low. They may have been exhausted by the cost of his long 
journeys, or have suffered from his leaving Halicarnassus. At 
any rate his circumstances ma3>' well have been such as to 
load him gladly to embrace the invitation which Athens now 
offered to adventurers from all parts of Greece, whereby he 
would acquire at her hands a parcel of land (icXfjpov), which 
would place him above want, and a new right of citizenship. 
Accordingly, in the year b.c. 443, when he had just passed his 
fortieth year, Herodotus, according to the unanimous testi- 
mony of ancient writers,® joined the colonists whom Pericles 
was now sending out to. Italy, and became one of the first 
settlers at Thiiriiim. 

The settlement was made under circumstances which were 
somewhat peculiar. Syharis, one of tlie Achjean colonies in 
Magna Gra^cia, after attaining to an nnexamxffed pitch of 
prosperity,^ had been taken and destroyed by the Crotoniats 
(b.c). 510). The inhabitants who escaj)od fled to Laiis and 
Scidrus,'*' places previously belonging to them, and made no 
effort to recover their former home. But fifty-eight j’-ears 
afterwards (b.c. 452) their children and grandchihhen, having 
obtained some foreign assistance, reoecupied the site of the 


2 P(,l. i. 1. 

® Beo Strabo, xiv. p. 939. Plutarch 
cle Exil. vol. ii. p. 601, F. Plan. H. N. 
xii. 4. Siiidas ad too, 'EptiSoros, &o. 

Strabo says tliafc four of the Italian, 
nations were subject to Sybarisj that 
she ruled over twonty-five cities, and 


brought into the field against Orofcona 
300,000 men (vi. p. 378). Scymnus 
Chius gives the numbor of her full 
citissens as 100,000 (ver, 34li). Dio. 
dorus agrees with Stx-abo 
■ See Herod, vi. 21. 


mm 
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old city, wliich soon rose from its ruins. Upon this tlie 
jealousy of Crotona was once more aroused, and again slie 
tooli arms and expelled the Sybarites from their town. They 
did not however now. submit, but sent ambassadors into 
Greece to beg for assistance against their enemies. Pericles 
received the envoys with warmth, procured a decree of the 
people in their favour, and sent out the colony in which 
Herodotus participated. It was composed of Greeks from all 
quarters, and placed under the direction of a certain Lamiion, 
who was thought to possess prophetic powers.*"’ The new 
colonists were to unite with the old Sybarites, and a single 
city was to be built, in which all were to enjoy equal rights 
and privileges. The colony left Athens in the spring of b.c. 
ddS,"!* and established itself without any opposition horn the 
Crotoniats. A town was, built near, but not on, the site of 
the ancient Sybaris, and \vas called Thurium, from a spring 
in the neighbourhood; it seems to have been planned by 
Hippodamus, the architect of the Pirseiis, ■who laid it out in 
a number of straight streets, with others crossing them at 
right angles, a style of building which afterwards went by 
his name.® It was scarcely finished when dissensions broke 
out between the ne’W-comers and the ancient Sybarites, the 
latter of whom are accused of advancing absurd claims to a 
pre-eminence over the foreign colonists. An appeal was made 
to arms, with a res'ult most disastrous to those whose arro- 
gance had provoked it. The Sybarites were worsted, and, if 
wo may believe Diodorus, well-nigh exterminated ; ® and the 
idetorious foreigners, having strengthened themselves Ijy 


® Sohol. Arisiopli. Av. 621 ; Pint. 
Tit. Periol. c. ti ; Polifc. Prajcecl. Tol. ii. 
p. SI2, I).; Sxiid, ad TOC. &ovpiofj.dvTeis. 
Diodorus (xii. 10) .makes Lampou and 
Xenocrit-QS Joint leaders. 

Diodorus places its estaWishment 
iu the year n.c. 4i6 (xii. 9). The date 
onmmoijly given is B.c. 444 ; but 
Clinton lias shown satisfactorily that 
the colony was really sent out in the 
spring of jj.c. 44.9. (F. S. vol. ii. 

p. 58/01. 84. 2). 

® Of. Arist. Pol. vii, 10 ; Hesych. 


Lex. in too. 'I'>r7ro8(^jUoa and 

Photius, Ae^, tway, p. 111. For the 
application of the style to Thurium, 
see Diod. Sic. xii. 10, ad fin. 

® Diod. Sio. xii. 11. Aristotle in 
his brief notice (Pol. v. 3, SuSaptrai — 
ttXeopmreiv a^iovpres d>s cripeTepas riis 
xdpas ^^evetrop) agrees, except that lie 
spea,ks,of expulsion rather than exter- 
mination. Diedorus allows that a cer- 
tain number escaped (xii. 22, sub fin.) . 
These are perhaps the Sybarites of 
whom Herodotus speaks (v. 44) . 
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roceiying fresh immigrants, proceeded to order their polity on 
a plan copied apparently from the arrangements which pre- 
Yailod at Athens. They divided themselves into ten tribes, 
named from the principal races of which the colony wiis 
composed,^ and while modelling in all probability their 
political institutions on the Athenian type, adopted for the 
standard of their jurisprudence the legal code of Charondas.^ 
Under those circumstances they became rapidly a flourishing 
people, until in the year b.c. 412, after the failure of the 
Sicilinn expedition, they revolted from their mother city, and 
expelled all the Athenian colonists.® 

Among the settlers who accompanied Herodotus from Athens 
are some names to which a special interest attaches. Hip- 
podamus, the philosopher and the architect of the Piraaus,^ 
Lysias the orator, then only in his fifteenth year, with his 
brother Polemarehus,® the friend of Socrates,® are the most : 
famous. The last two were sons of Cephalus, a native of, 
Syracuse, whom Pericles had persuaded to settle at Athens,'^ 
the gentle old man in whose house Plato has laid the scene 
of his great dialogue, the Republic. It is not impossible that 
Protagoras may have been, if not among the first settlers, 
jot among the early visitants ; for some accounts made the 

^ The ti'ibes were nis follows : three 
rolopomiosinii, iiiimed Areas, Acha’is, 

Elea ; thi*ee from central Grec'ce, 

Bijeotia, AmpUictyonis, Doris ; and 
four Jroru Athens and lu'r depencl- 
oncies, las, Athena'is, Eutaoois, Neaiotis. 

An organisation of this kind, proceed- 
ing upon etlniic difference, was more 
cofumon in. Dorian than in Ionian 
states, (See Herod, iv, 16 1, and v. 68.) 

^ Diodorus (1. s. c.) imagines that 
Ohiirnndas actually legislated for the 
Thuriana, being one of the citizens ; 
rhu &pia'rov rht> (1. rS>y) Sv vaideiif 
6avfiaC6iJ.epov (1. Gavfia^ofiiycap) woXi- 
Twp XapSvdav. So the Scholiast on 
Plato (p 166, Etihnk.), and Valerius 
Maximus (vi. 5, § 4). But he was 
really a native of Catana, and lived., 
two centuries earlier. (See Hermann’s 
Pol. Antiq. of Greece, § 89.) The 
Thninans only adopted his code, as did ^ 


BO many or the Itahot ana MccJiot < 

towns (Arist. Pol. ii. 9 ; Heraclid. ' 

Pont. XXV.), and even the remote city ' 

of Mazaoa in Cappadocia (Strab, xii. f 

p.y82). : 

® Dionys. Hal. Lys. s\ib init. vol, v. 
p. 453, cd. R,ei.ske ; Plutarch, vit. X. 

Orat. § 8. (Op. ii. p 835, D.) i 

* See Photine and Ilesychius, ad : 

vocc. ‘IvtroSd/iOV ve/ir/ffiSy and 'IirTro- i 

Safiela dyopd. For his {ihilosophy, s 

see Aristotle (Pol. ii, 5) and Stobaous [ 

(Florilegium, vol. iii. p. 338, T. 103, 

26). Photius calls Hippodamns “a i 

metereologer.” ^ 

® Plutarch, vit, X. Orat. (1. s. c.) ; [■ 

Phot, BibL Cod. 262, p. 1463. Diony- [ 

■Bias (1. s. 0.) makes him accompanied / 

by two of his brothers. ■ f 

Plat. Eep. book i, § 1., etseqq. f 

^ So -Lysias himself declares ' (Orat. I 

o, Eratosth. n. 120 
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Thurians deriye tlieir laws from him.® Empedocles, too, the 
pliilosoplier of Agrigentum, is stated by a contemporary writer® 
to have visited Thnriiim very shortly after its foundation ; and 
it is not unlikely that he made it his abode until his death. 
Thus the new colony had its fair share of the intellect of 
Greece ; and Herodotus would not be without some kiinired 
spirits to admire and appreciate him. 

At Thuriuni Herodotus would seem to have devoted himself 


almost entirely to the elaboration of his work. It has been 
asserted in ancient ^ and strongly argued in modern ^ times, 
that his history was there first composed and published. But 
the assertion, as it stands, is absurd;® and the arguments 
adduced in support of it are not such as to command assent. 
It is proved that there are portions of the work which seem 
written in southern Italy, ^ and that there are others which 
could not have been composed till long after the time when 
Herodotus is said to have settled at Thurium.® But those 


® Heraclid, Pout. ap. Diog. Laert. 
is. so. 

“ Glauous of Ehegiam (Fragra. 6), 
reported by Apollodorus (Fr. 87). The 
anonymons life of Thucydides, usually 
prefixed to his work, speaks of that 
■writer as having been at Thurium — 
wliich is called Sybaris — between its 
foundation and B.c. 422. But this 
authority is of very little weight. 
Other celebrities among the early 
Thurians are Tisias, the Syracusan, 
the inventor of rhetoric (Phot, Bibl. 
loo, s. cit. ; Gio. de Invent, n. 2, &o.), 
and Cleandridas, the father of Gylip. 
pus (Thucyd. vi. 104 ; Antioch. 
Fr. 12). 

1 Pliu. H, N. xii. “ Urbis postrse 
trecentesiino decinio anno . . . auctor 
ille (Herodotus) historiam earn con. 
didit Tluiriis in Italia.” 

3 See Dahlmann’s Life of Herodotus, 
ch. iii. § 2. 

* Since it makes Herodotus write 
his whole hit-tory in one year. 

As iv. 15, azjd 09, and vi. 127. 
Dahlmann adds iii. 136-8, .and v. 44-5 j 
but the, so passages may just as well 
have been written in A.sia. It is ad- 


mitted that Herodotus “may have 
comprehended Italy in the plan of his 
early travels,” so that ” accurate 
knowledge ” of the localities suppos- 
ing that it appeared (which may bo 
questioned), would not prove the pas- 
sages to have been wri.ien ni. Italy. 

" The following are the only pas- 
sages of which this can be said with 
any certainty ; iii. 160, ad fm. ; v. 77, 
ad fin. ; •vii. 114, acl fin. ; 133-7, and 
233, ad fin. ; and ix. 73, ad fin. Dahl- 
mann would add iv. 80, where Sitalces 
is montionod as a man ilready known ; 
V. 93, where Hippias is made to speak 
of the calainitios which the Corinthians 
Would snfler at the han Is of Athens ; 

vi. 98, where ho thinks the reign of 
Artaxerxes is spoken of as past ; 

vii. 151, w'here there is a referenoo 
to the embassy of CalHas ^ iii, 15, 
where Amyrtseus is spoken of as dead ; 
and i. 130, where there is a mention of 
a Median revolt, -n'hich he supposes to 
be that from Darius Nothus. With 
regard to the last two passages he is 
eoinpletely mistaken, as -will be shown 
in the notes ad he. The others are 
doubtful. SitaloGSj who gradually 
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wlio urge these places as conclusive omit to remark that fi'om 
their paronthotic character they are exactly such passages as 
a writer employed for many years in finishing and retouching 
his composition might conveniently have added to the original 
text. That this is in every case the appearance they present, 
a glance at the passages themselves will show.*^ They can 
always he omitted not only without detriment, but sometimes 
with manifest advantage, to the sense and connexion of the 
sentences.'^ This fact is a strong indication that they are no 
part of the original work, hut insertions made hy the antlior 
as points hearing upon his history came to his knowledge. 

Dahlmann indeed rejects altogether the notion of two editions 
of Herodotus, because no ancient writer is found expressly to ; 

mention them ; ® hut it seems to he the view which best I 

explains all the phenomena.^ In the hook itself, besides the 
indication already mentioned, which is almost tantamount to 
a proof, there are various passages which, either singly or in j 

connexion with those clearly written in Italy, imply the I 

existence of two forms of the work, an earlier and a later one, : ‘ I 
and from two of these passages we may even gather that the 
work was piihlislied in its earlier shape. The enumeration of 
the Ionian and iEolian cities in the first book is snob as would 
he natural to a man writing at Halicarnassus, but not to an 
inhabitant of Italy The same may be said of the enumera- j 

end. And in ix. 73, from oUrco Scrre to 

aTTOcrxecrOm. i 

’’ This is most strihing in the last- 'j 

mentioned passage, where the tiexus : 

is peculiarly awkward. i 

** Life of Herodotus, page 34, E. T. 

® It is allowed to some extent by \ 

Colonel Mure. (Lit. of Greece, vol. iv. i 

p.258.) ; 

^ Herodotus not only takes the } 

Ionian cities in regular order from j 

south to north (i, 142), hut jiroceeds 
from; them to the southern 2Eolians ? 

(ch. 149), and from them to the 1 

.JSolians of : tho Troas (ch. 151). j 

Hooking at Asia Minor from the west, , I 

:a. .‘Greek, accustomed to coastmg ? 

voyages, . would have followed the ! 

reverse order, I 


bmlt up a great power (Dioci, Sic. xn. 
60), may have been well known to the 
Greeks long before the breaking out 
of the Peloponnesian wtu-. Corinth 
had suffered considerably at the hands 
of Athens by n.c. 457 (see Thncyd. 
i. 105-6) . In vi. 98, it is not neces- 
sarily implied that tho reign of Arta- 
xerxes is past. And the embassy of 
Callias was not in B.c. 431, bnt in 
B.c. 449. (See note ad he.) 

® In hi. 160, the parenthetic portion 
is from ZcDiripov Be ro'urov to the end. 
In V. 77, from Serovs Se kuI ro^rwv to 
the end of the inscmptioii. In vii, 114, 
from HeperiKhv to Karopitreroveeay. In 
vii. 133-7, from 0 ri Se roicri ’Adriyaiotai ■ 
to eirAveifu Se iirl rhy vpSrepoy \6joy. 
In vii. 233. from rov rhy m-aiSa .tO the 
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tion of the Satrapies.® Again, the description of the road 
between Olympia and Athens,® as that which kd “from 
Athens to Pisa,” and not “from Pisa to Athens,” is iiidicative 
of one who dwells east and not west of Greece. Mort.'over, 
the declaration in the fourth book — “ additions are what my 
work always from the very first affected”'^ — is only intelligible 
on the hypothesis above adopted. And, finally, we have in 
two passu, ges a plain proof, not only of two periods and place,? 
of composition, bnt likewise of a double publication. In 
describing the first expedition of Mardonins against Greece, 
Herodotus turns aside from his narrative to remark that at 
this point he “ has a marvel to relate, wliieh will greatly 
surprise those Greeks who cannot believe that Otaiies advised 
the seven conspirators to make Persia a commonwealth;”® 
whereby he shows that, on the first publication of his work, 
the account given in the third book of a debate among the 
conspirators as to the proper form of government to establish 
in Persia, had provoked criticism, and that many had rejected 
it as incredible. He therefore seeks to remove their serujfies 
by noticing a fact, which in his first edition he had probably 
omitted, as not very important, and quite unconnected with 
his maiii subject in the place (which is the warlike expedition 
of Mardonins), namely, that Mardonius at this time put down 
the Greek despots. He also in the third hook, on beginning 
his narrative of the debate, makes a reference to the same 
objectors, which he does in a few words, inserted probably in 
lieu of what he liad at first written.® Such is the evidence of 
the book itself; and we may add to it the fact that, while 
some writers spoke confidently of the work as composed in 


® Cf. iii. 90. IIcrodotiiK begins ■with 
Uic Rfitrapy wbicli contained Ionia 
and Cai-ia; a Eai-c)|ieim Greek wotild 
have coruniencod -witli the Hellespont, 
ii. 7. 

^ Ch. UO npoffQiiKat has boon gener- 
ally translated “ digressions,” or “epi- 
sodes.” Ent its most proper sense 
is “ additions, supplements.” It may 
even have this meaning in. Arist. Rhefc. 


i. 1, § 3j a passage which has been 
considered to justify the other render- 
ing. (Se-e Liddell and Scott’s Lexi- 
icon, ad voc. 

® Herod, vi. 43. 

® Herod, iii. 80. In the first edition 
I should conjecture that the words 
ran : /cal ToioiSe. 

'Ordws fjkv k.t.A. 
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Italy7 others as distinctly asserted that it was written in 
Asia;*^ and, further — a fact to be hereafter noticed® — that 
there were from very early times ^ two readings of a most 
important passage in the book, namely, its opening sentence, 
which is best explained by supposing that both proceeded 
ecjually from the jien of the author. 

ft is not unlikely that, besides retouching his narrative 
from time to time, and interweaving into it such subsequent 
events as seemed in any way to illustrate its course or tenor, 
Herodotus may have composed at Tlmrium some considerable 
portions of his 'workj for instance, the second and fourth 
books, or the greater part of them.^ He may likewise have 
considerably enlarged the other books, by the addition of 
those long parentheses which are for ever occurring, whereby 
the general line of the relation is broken in upon, not always 
in a mamer that is quite agreeable. It is needless to point 
out passages of this kind which every reader’s memory will 
without difficulty supply; they form in general from one- 
fomih to one-third of each book, and added to the second and 
foui’th books would amount to not much less than one-half of 
the History, 

At the same time he no doubt composed that separate work 
the existence of which it has been the fashion of late years to 
deny his History of Assyria. The grounds for believing 
that this book was written and published will be given in a 
note on the text,^ and need not be anticipated here. That it 
was a treatise of some considerable size and pretension is 
probable from the very fact that it was detached from his 


^ Pliny, 1. g. c. 

® SuiUas ad voc. 'H/xiSoros, Lucian. 
Herod, vol iv. p. 116. 

See note to book i. ch. 1. 

' At iea.st aa early as tlie reign of 
^ Trajan. See Plutarch, de Exil. 

(p. t)04, P.) : rh 5e ‘Hpo86rov 'AXwfOjo- 
mcrirecas icrroplris cLTr^Set^is TjSe, vroXXol 
/xeraypa^ouaiy, ‘Epoddrou Qouptov. 

^ The wliolo of the second book, ' 
with, the exception of the first chapter,' 
may have been composed at this time, 


tne opening or tue trnru ooou: Being 
remodelled after the gecond was 
written. In the fourth book, the 
account of the expedition of Darina 
(eh«. 1-4 ; 83-144) may hare been 
original, and tho rest added at 
Tburium. 

® See Dahlmann’eLifeof llerodor.u?, 
pp, 166-8 K. T. ; Bahr, Nob. ad H'-rod. 
i. 106* Mure, Lit. of Ureeoe, vol. iv. 
p,m 

, <'jSee note to book L ch. 106. 
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main liistoiy, and published separately.® It must, one would 
think, at least have exceeded in bulk the account of Egypt, 
winch occupies the whole of the second book, or it would 
naturally have formed an episode to the main naiTative, in 
the place where we instinctively look for it,® and whe.re its 
oinissioii cansos a w^ant of harmony in the general plan of the 
History. And it may have been very considerably longer 
than the Egyptian section. With these literary labours in 
hand, it is no wonder if Herodotus, having readied tlie period 
of middle life, when the fatigues of travel begin to be more 
sensibly felt, and being moreover entangled in somewhat 
difJicult domestic politics, laid aside his wandering habits, 
and was contented to remain at Timrinm without even explor- 
ing to any great extent the countries to which his new 
position gave him an easy access.'^ There is no trace of his 
having journeyed further dming these years than the 
neighbouring tovuis of Metapontum and Crotona, except in a 
single instance. He must have paid a visit to Athens at 
least as late as b.c. 436, and probably some years later; for 
he saw the magnificent Propylaea,® one of the greatest of the 
constructions of Pericles, which was not commenced till b.c. 


® It haa he^n questioned wlicther 
the Assyrian History was ever in- 
tended for a separate work, and sug- 
gested that it may have been: meant 
only for one of the larger episodes in 
which our author was wont to indulge. 
(See Dablmann, p. IfiS ; Bahr, 1. s. c. ; 
Mure, j). 271.) But if so, where was 
it to have come in ? Biilir (following 
.liigor, Disp. IJ(3rod. p, 220) suggests 
for its place the emd of the third book, 
where the revolt and rodnetion of 
Babylon are related But this is con- 
trary to the analogy of all the other 
lengthy episodes, and to the pervading 
idea of the work. Tlio right by which 
sncli episodes come in at all, is their 
connexion with the increasing great- 
ness of the Persian cnij)ire ; and they 
thcroi'ore oecair at the point where the 
Persian eunpire first absorbs or 
atLoinpts to absorb each, country. 


(See i. 95, 142, 171, 178 ; ii. 2 ; iii. 
20; iv. 5; V. d.) In the only two 
places where the Assyrian History 
conld properly have come into the 
extant work of Herodotus — the absorp- 
tion of Assyria by Media, and. of 
Babylonia by Persia — the reader is 
referred to the Assyrian History for 
information. To rno this is couclnsivo 
evidence that it was always intended 
to have been (as indeed I believe that 
in fact it was) a separate work. 

* The natural place, according to 
the notions of Assyrian history enter- 
tained by our author, would liavo been 
book i. oh, 184, where he is ibreed 
to speak of certain persons who doubt- 
less figured in it conspicuou.sly. Ho 
did not make any distinction between 
Assyrian and Babylonian history. 

S' Supra, p. 11. 

® Herod, v. 77. 
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436, nor fmislied till five years afterwards.-* Perhaps this 
visit was delayed till after the breaking out of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, and it may have been by its means that Hero- 
dotus became so intimately acquainted with little events 
belonging to the first and second years of the war,^ of which 
it is unlikely that more than vague rumours w^ould have 
reached him at Thurium. 

The state of Thurium, while it was the abode of Herodotus, 
appears to have been one of perpetual trouble and disquiet. 
The first years after the foundation of the colony were spent, 
as has been already shown, ^ in a bloody feud between the 
new-comers and the ancient inhabitants — the Sybarites. 
Soon afterwards a war broke out between the Thurians and 
the people of Tarentum, which was carried on both by land and 
sea, with varied success, and which probably continued during 
a space of several years.® A little later, as the Peloponnesian 
struggle approached, an internal dispute seems to have arisen 
among the citizens themselves as to the side which they 
should espouse in the approaching contest.^ The true con- 
troversy was thinly veiled under the show of a doubt about 
the person and state entitled to be regarded as the real 
founders of the city. From the first the Peloponnesian 
element in the population had been considerable, and now 
this section of the inhabitants put forward pretensions to the 


® ITarpoorat .ad. voo. UpovtiXaia ravra. 
Philocli. Fr. 98. 

As, 1. the attack upon Thebes (vii. 
2.S3), where he knows the nuiriber of 
the assailant.s, the important part 
taken by Enryinachus, and his fate 
(compare Thucyd. ii. 2, and 5, ad fin.); 
2. the betrayal of the Peloponnesian 
ambassadors to the Athenians by 
Sitalcoa (vii. 137), where ho has the 
names of three, the place where they 
w(='re seized, and the fact of their 
being' brought to Athens for punish- 
ment ; with an allusion also to the 
cause of the exasperation of the 
Athenians against them (hs etKe 
Tots «/£ ripuydos; comp. Thuoyd. if. 
67, ad fin.) ; and, 3. the sparing -of 


Decelea, when the country hetween 
Brilp.saua and Pai'nes was ravaged by 
Archidainus (ix. 73 ; the fact is <piit6 
compatible with the statements of 
Thucydides, ii. 23, though nob men- 
tioned by him). I should incline also 
to assign the flight of Zopyius (iii. 
160, ad fin.) to the samo period (u.c, 
431 or 430). 2fb little events are re- 
lated of a later date. 

® Page 22. 

* Diod. Sic. xii. 23. The description, 
although placed under one year, seems 
applicJible to a longer period. (Stcoro- 
. ,\efiOvyres -^ iiripOovv — /joncas 

Ktd &^oj8oA.jer/ioi5s.) Compaare Ajutiooh- 
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first place in tlie colony. The horrors of civil war were for 
the present avoided by aii appeal to the common oraclo of 
both races, which skilfully eluded the difhciilty, and staved off 
the threatened crisis, by declaring that Apollo himself, and 


none otlier, was to be accounted the founder. But the 
struggle of parties, in however subdued a form, must have 
continued, and we find marked traces of it about the period of 
the Sicilian expedition, when Thuriuin first wavers between 
the two belligerents, then joins Athens, banishing those who 
oppose tlie measure,*'' a.nd finally, after the Athenian disasters, 
expels three hundred of its citizens for the crime of Atticism, 
and becomes an ally of the opposite side.'^ 

It is uncertain whether Herodotus lived to see all these 
vicissitudes. The place and time of his death are matters of 
controversy. Some writers of great eminence have thought it 
plain from his work that he must not only have been alive, 
but have been still engaged in its composition, at least as late 
as his seventy-seventh year.® One tradition even prolongs 
his life to the year b.o. 394,® when his age would have been 
ninety. Of the j>laee of his death three accounts are given ; 
according to one he died at Pella in Macedonia according to 
another, at Athens;® while a third placed his decease at 
Thurinm,® When the evidence is so conflicting, it is 
impossible that the conclusions drawn from it can he more 
than conjectural. There seems, however, to be great reason 
to doubt whether Herodotus really enjoyed the length of life 
which has been commonly assigned to him. There is no 
passage in his writings of which we can say that it must 


® Tbnovd. vi. 10-lv 
c Tbid. Vii. 33. 

7 Dionys. Hal. Lya. iv. p. 453. 

® See balilmarm’sLife of Hen'odotus, 
ch. iii. § 1, at'l fm. ; M tire’s Literature 
of Greece, vol. iv. App. G. ; and Dr. 
Selunitu’p article in Smith’s Biograj.)hi- 
cal Dictionary, vol. ii. p. 432. 

® Suidas (ad voc. ’EwdviKos) makes 
Herodotus vi.sit the court of Amyntas 
JI., king of llaccdon, who only 


mounted the throne in b.c. 394. (See 
Clinton, P. H. vol. ii. App. ch. 4.) 

Stiidas (ad voc. ’}ip6So'ros) reports 
this tradition, hut expresses his disbe- 
lief of it. 

® Marcellin. in vit. Thuycrl, p. ix. 

® This wa.s tho view of Suidas, who 
says : Eis rb &oi’pioi/, cftroiKt^^ofievoy mb 
’ASTjf'oiW, iOeXopriis ■^Ade, Kaicei reAw 
rticras ivl r^s wyopus Tidairrai. 
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certainly iiave been written later than b.o, 430.^ There are a 
few which may have been composed about b.o. 425 or 424,® 
but none which, rightly understood, give the slightest indica- 
tion of any later date.® The work of Plerodotus, thm'efore, 
contains no sign that he outlived his sixtieth year, and 
perhaps it may be said that the balance of evidence is in 
favour of his having died at Thurium when he was about 
sixty.'*' His tomb w^as shown in the market-place of that city ; 
and there probably was the epitaph quoted liy ancient writers. 
The story of his having been buried wdtli Thucydides at 
Athens is absurd upon its face. It might suit the romance 
•writers to give the two great historians a single tomb; but 
nothing can be more unlikely than such a happy conjunction. 
Thucydides, moreover, was buried in the family burial-place 
of the Cimonidjfi, where “it was not lawful to inter a 
stranger.”® How then should Herodotus have rested within 
its precincts? unless it be said that he too was of the 
Cimonian family, which no ancient writer asserts. The 


It oannot bo proved that, any 
event recorded by Horodotns is more 
recent than the betrayal of the 
Spartan and Corinthian ambassadors 
into the hand.s of the Athenians 
(Herod, vii. 133-7), which took place 
in the antumu of H.o. 430. (Thucyd. 
ii. 67.) 

■'* As the crnel deed committed by 
Amestria vn he.r old aye (vii. 114), 
which, however, cannot be detennined 
within a space of 10 or 15 years; tho 
desertion of Zopyru.s to tho Athenians 
(iii. 16U, ad fin.), which was towards tho 
close of the reig.n of Artaxerxes (Ctos. 
Ex<!. § 43) ; and the apparent mention 
of that reign as past (vi. 08), which 
woahl be decisive, if it distinctly 
asserted what it is supposed to imply. 

“ Tho ]iarfsa.ges alleged by DalJ- 
inanu (i. 130 ; iii. 15 ; and ix. 73) axe 
explained in the notes ad loe. 

S' The negative evidence derived 
from the ab.-ieiice from his great work 
of touches cleai’ly marking a, lat^ 
date, is an argnment of great impoxi!-, 
ance,when it is observed how frequ^t 


and oontinuouB such touches are up to 
a particular period. The complete 
silence with regard to the Sicilian 
expedition, which, if it had i sssed 
before his eyes, must have appeared 
to him the most impoitant event of 
his time, seems to show tliat at least 
ho did not outlive B.o. 415. Had he 
witnessed tho strug.glo, ho would 
almo.st certainly have made some 
alln.sion to it. Had he seen its close, 
he could not liave made the assertion 
in book vii. ch. 170, that a certain 
slaughter of Tarcmtincs and Rhogines 
was tho greatest which ever befel the 
Greeks. Had ho been still living 
when Thui'ium joined tiie Pclopoa- 
nesiim side in B.o. 412, he would have 
been banished with Lysias, and would 
then probably never have been known 
as “ the Thurian.” 

* Marcellinus proves the family 
connexion of Thucydides with the 
Cimonidte by the lo'L lii-^ bunb 
being among the fivips.ra Kipcivia {Vii,. 

, Thhtg^d. p. is.) ; — Jeraj; jap ovhlst he 
Sirrrerat. 
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legend of liis death at Pella belongs to the very improbable 
tale of his liaving enjoyed, in company with Hellanicus and 
Euripides, “ the hospitality of Aniyntas II., king of Maeodoii, 
who aseemled the throne b.c. 394, when Herodotus would have 
been ninety ! On the whole it seems most probable that the 
historian died at Thurium (shortly after his return from a 
visit paid to Athens in aliout the year b.c. 430 or 429), at a.u 
age little, if at all, exceeding sixty.^ He would thus have 
escaped the troubles which afflicted his adopted country 
during the later portion of the Peloponnesian 'war, and have 
been si:)ared the pain of seeing the state of which he was a 
citizen enrol herself among the enemies of his loved and 
admired Athens. 

No author tells us anythmg of the domestic life of Hero- 
dotus. If we may be allowed to form a conjecture from this 
silence, it seems fair to suppose that he w^as unmarried. His 
estimate of the female character is not high ; ^ and his roving 
propensities in his earlier days would have interposed a bar 
to matrimony at the time of life when men commonly enter 
on it. That he died childless seems to be indicated by the 
position in which he is made to stand to a certain PlesiiThoiis, 
who is said to have inherited all his property, and to have 
I brought out his wnrk after his death.® These statements 

I rest, it must be admitted, on authority of the least trust- 

1 ' ' 

I 

® Stiiclas ad voc. ’^XKdvucos, life are sennty or fabulous, tubing bis 

' Tt bus been argued that tho general place in tho traditions of his country, 
tone and character of onr author’s and in the fancy of his roaclcra, as au 
work prove him to have composed it aged man.” (Literatui'o of Greece, 
in old age {Dalilmann, p. 37, E. T. ; vol. iv. p. 517.) 

Jiigor, Disp. Herod, p. IG; Biihr, de ® Compare i. 4 and 8 ; ii. Ill, A’c. 

Vit. ot Script. Herod. § 4), but Col. ® These particulars are re[iorted by 

Mure Judiciously remarks that the Hepbaistion (ap. Phot. Bibliothco. Cod. 

peculiarities in.sisted ou may “with 190, p. 478), a late writer of auiail 

better reason be regarded as refiecting authority, who moreover throws dis- 

tho mind of the man than the time of credit on his own anecdotes by allow, 

life at which he wrote. The author ing them to contradicr. one another, 

of a narrative treating at similar The same Plesirrhous, who in two of his 

hngth, a,ud in ecpially popular vein, tjdcs is made to be our author’s hoir 

tho -more interestiug vicissitudes of a in another is said to have counnittod 

national history, willusuallybefound,” suicide while Herodotu.? was still on- 

he observes, “where the notices of his gaged upon his work. (Ibid. p. 483.) 
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worthy kind ; but it seems rash to reject them as worthless. 
They liave no internal improbability ; and it is in their favour 
that they arc not such as it would have been worth any 
man’s while to invent. 

The great work of Herodotus, to which he had devoted so 
many years, was not perhaps regarded by him as altogHher 
complete at his decease. He was continually adding touches 
to it, as events came to his knowledge which seemed to him 
in any way to illustrate or confirm his narrative. In one 
place, itself perhaps among the latest additions to the 
history,^ he promises to relate an occurrence, for which we 
look in vain through the remaining pages. This may be a 
mere inadvertence, parallel to that which has permitted the 
repetition of a foolish tale about the priestesses of Pedasa, 
with a variation in the story which reads lik% a. contradiction.® 
But it has generally been regarded as a trace of incomplete- 
ness, which is not unhkely to be the true account, the author 
having designed to introduce the sequel of the narrative at a 
later point in his history, but having died before proceeding 
so far. If his decease occurred when he was about sixty, this 
would be far more probable than if we were bound to accept 
the common notion of his longevity. Bahlmann’s supposi- 
tion ® that Herodotus, muting at the age of seventy-seven, was 
still contemplating not only small improvements, but a 
longtliy digression on a most important subject, if not an 
entirely new work, is as unlikely as anything that can well be 
imagined on such a subject. If the History of Herodotus 
strikes us as wanting finish, both in some points of detail and 
in the a^vkwardness and abruptness of its close, we may fairly 
ascribe the defect to tlie untimely death of the writer, who was 


^ Book vii. cli. 213. 

® See i. 175. and viii. 104 The 
miracln, wliicli. in the first passage is 
said to have oeevuTed three times, in 
the last is mentioned as having only- 
been -wotnossed t-wico. The disore- 
panoy may yjerhaps bo explained hy 
the consideration, that the three-, 
closing books were -writtim*'’''before th,e' 


others. (See note on Book vii. 1.) 
The third ooo-urrence may have fallen 
in the interval between the oomposi, 
tion of Book viii. and Booi, i.. a.ad liae 
passage in Book viii. may have boeji 
left as composed h\ jimilveiicnco. 

® Bife of f loroflo'tu.', ch. ix. § 2. Co’. 
Mtrre adopts the same viow.“ (Lir. of 
Cpi?«jRce, vo!. LV.p. 270-1.) 
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probably not older than sixty, and perhaps not more than 
fifty-five at his decease. Had his life been lengthened to the 
term ordinarily allotted to man, the little blemishes which 
modern criticism discerns might have been removed, and the 
work have shown throughout the finished grace which the 
master’s hand is wont to impart when it consciously gives 
the last touches. 
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CHAPTBB II. 

0^ THE SOURCES PROM WHICH HERODOTUS 
COMPILED HIS HTSTORY. 

Importance of tlio quosfcifm. Historical materials already existing in Greece. 
Works of throe kinds ; 1. M^/tludogical ; 2 Geogr.'iphioal ; 3. Btrietly his- 
toriciil. IIow far used as materials by Hefodotu.s, Xauthns, Charon. 
Dionysius. Tho geographers : Hocatmn.s, Soylax, Aristoas. The poets. 
Chief source of the Hi.story of Herodotus, personal observation and inquiry, 
llow far authenticated by monumental records : 1. In Greece ; 2, In 
foreign countries — Egypt, Babylon, Persia. General result. 

In order to estimate aright, either the historical value of the 
great work of our author, or the credit that is due to him for 
its composition, it is necessary to make some inquiry as to the 
materials which he possessed and the sources from which he 
drew his narrative. “ The value of every history, as a work- of 
utility, must primarily depend on the copiousness and authen- 
ticity of the materials at the author’s disposal.”^. And the 
merit of the author as an .historian must be judged from the 
sagacity which lie show's in the eomiiarative estimate of the 
various sources of his information, and the use which he makes 
,of the stock of materials, be it scanty or abundant, to which 
circumstances give him access. To judge, then, either of the 
writer or his work, we must inquire what the sources of in- 
formation were from which Herodotus had it in his power to 
draw, and to what extent he availed himself of them. 

Now it seems certain that a considerable skire of written 
historical information already existed in the native language 
of Herodotus at the time when he commenced his history. 
Historical composition had not, indeed, begun at a very 
distant date; but from the middle- of the sixth century b.c.. 


1 See Miire’^gferature of Gp^ce, vol. iv. pp. 2P i-o. 
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EXISTING HISTORICAL MATERIALS. 


there had been a rapid succession of miters in this depart- 
ment, more especially among the fellow-countrymen of our 
author in Asiatic Greece. Setting aside Cadmus of Miletus as 
a personage whose existence is at least doubtful,^ there may 
certainly be enumerated as labourers in the historical field 
diuing this and the first half of the ensuing century, Eugteon 
of Samos, Bion and Deiochus of Procomiesus, Eudemus of 
Paros, Amelesagoras of Chalccdon, Denioeles of Phygela, 
Hecatreus and Dionysius of Miletus, Charon of Lampsaeus, 
Damastes of Sigeum, Xanthus of Sardis, and Pherecydes of 
Leros — all natives of Asia Minor, or the islands in its im- 
mediate vicinity, and the authors of hooka on historical 
subjects before or about the time when Herodotus read the 
first draft of his work at Athens. Besides these writers there 
were others of considerable reputation in more distant parts 
of Greece, as Acusilaiis of Argos, Theagenes and Plippys of 
Ehegium, Polyzelus of Messenia,® &c., whose productions belong 
to the same period. The works of these historians, so far as 
can be gathered from the notices of ancient authors,^ and the 
fragments we possess of many of them,® are divisible into 
three classes, of very different importance and authority. The 
earlier writers, who are fairly represented by Acusilaiis, seem 
to have devoted themselves exclusively to the ancient Greek 
legends, belonging to the mythical period before the return of 
the Heracleids. They wrote works which they called generally 
^‘Genealogies*’ or “ Theogonies,”® imitated closely from the’ 
old genealogical poets, such as Hesiod, whose poem entitled 
“ Theogonia” is said to have been the model followed by some 


2 The nrf^rtments against Cadmns are 
well eondoasofl byMiillor in his aoeond 
volume of the Eragmenta Hist. Grace, 
pp 3, 4. 

3 For a defcailocl account of these 
writers and thoii* productions, see 
Mullor’s Er, H. G. vols, i. and ii. Comp. 
Clinton’s Fasti Hehenioi, vol. ii. Appen- 
dix, ch. 21, and llurc, vol. iv. eh. 3. 

• Mattliico’s IManual of the History of 
Greek and Roman Literature, though 
scanty, is useful. 


^ Particularly fi’om Suidas. 

® Stui’z and Creuzer were the first to 
begin the collection of these valuable 
remains of antiquity, which lias at 
last been accomplished, so as to leave 
nothing to de.siro, hy C. Muller, in tho 
work already so often quoted. 

® As the works of Acusilaiis and 
Hecatasns, entitled TewaA-oyfaj (Snid. 
ad voc. Acnsilaiis, Steph. Byz., &c.), 
and that of Pherecydes, which was 
called ©eoyorfet (Suid.) . 
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of them7 No complete production of the kind by a writer of 
this early age has come down to us ; hut the Bibliotheca of 
the grammarian Apollodorus® is perhaps a tolerable representa- 
tion of their usual character. 

The nest subject -which engaged the attention of the prose 
■writers, and on which works were composed by some of the 
authors above-mentioned, was geography. At all times an 
important element in historical research, this study, in the 
earlier period of Greek literature, was scarcely distinguished 
from that nobler science of which it is properly the handmaid. 
Scylax of Garyanda,*^ Heca.tiEusd Dionysius, according to one 
account,^ Charon,® Damastes,^ and perhaps Demoeles,® -wrote 
treatises on general or special geography, into which they 
interwove occasional notices belonging to the history of the 
country whose features they were engaged in describing. 
These labours led the way to history proper. Dionysius of 
Miletus, a contemporary and countryman of Heeatasus,® seems 
to have set the example by the composition of a work entitled 
Persica, or Persian History, which probably traced the pro- 


’’ Clemsut says of Aousilaus and En- 
taelns (Enderaas P) — rh. 'Ea-iSdov 
Ko^atf els iteOiy \6yop (Strom, vi. p. 
752-6). The fragments of Aousilaus 
show the Btatem«3iit to be true. 

® Printed in the first volnmo of 
Muller’s Fragm. H. Gr,, atid edited in 
a separate form by Tanaquil Faber 
(Sanraur, 1(511), lieyne (Gottingen, 
17H2), and Clavier (Paris, 1805). 

® Tlio work which has come down to 
ns rmder the name of this writer is 
nudoubtodly spurious, but still it is a 
sign that a genuine work had once 
existed. There is further evidence in 
the passages quoted by Axiatotle 
(Polit, vii. 18) and others, which do 
not occur in the fictitious Scylax. 

^ The great work of Heoatmus was 
entitled 'The Circuit of the Earth’ 
iyrts vepiodos) . It contained a descrip- 
tion of the known world, which he; 
divided into two parts, Europe and 
Asia, inolnding in the latter Africa, 
The coasts of the Mediterranean were 
described in detail; but only scanty' 
knowledge was shown of the more in,« 


land ti'aots. For a complete account 
see BGauaen’s Fragments of Hecatseus, 
and Mure’s Literature of Greece, 
vol. iv. pp. 144-158. 

® Suidas (ad. voo. Atovicfm MiXiJ- 
(Ttos) ascribes to him a work, entitled 
^ JJepi’fiyTjffis olnou/jievTjs,'' or a Dosorip- 
tion of tho Inhabited World; but it 
is doubted whether tho book intended 
is not that of the Augustan geographer 
commonly known as Dionysius Peric- 
gotes (Beruhardy ad Dion. Per. p. 489 ; 
Muller ad. Fragm. H. G. vol. ii. p. 6). 

* Charon wrote a Periplus of tho 
parts lying beyond the Pillars of Her- 
oules (Suidas). 

^ Damastes is quoted by Strabo on 
the geography of the Troas, and of 
Cyprus (xiii. p. 842, and xiv. p. 973). 
Agathemer says (i. 1) that he wrote a 
Periplus. His geography was followed 
to a considerable extent by Ei-atos- 
thenes (Strab. i. p, 68).,,. 

® Democles treated of the “ ToJconiti 
phenomena in Asia Minor” CSirab. i. 
p. 8S), probably in a geogmphical work. 
: , ^ Suidas' ad voo. 'Ex;arei?os. 
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gress of that nation from the time of Cyrus to a period which 
cannot he fixed in the reign of XerxesJ This work would 
seem to have been written in the early part of the fifth century 
The example thus set was soon followed by others. 
Charon of Lampsacus, and Xanthus of Sardis, towards the 
middle of the century, composed treatises partly on the special 
history of their own countries, partly on more general subjects. 
Charon, in his Hellcnica and Persica, Avent over most of the 
ground which is traversed by Herodotus,^ wdiile in his Prytanes, 
or “ Chief Eulers of Sparta,” he laid perhaps the first founda- 
tion among the Greeks of a practical system of chronology.' 
He was likewise the author of a work or works ^ on the annals 
of his native city, Lampsacus, of which several fragments have 
come down to us. Xanthus treated at length of the history of 
Lydia, not only during the recent dynasty of the Mermuadas,®' 
but also during the remoter times of the Heraclidse, and even 
of the Atyadaa. He indulged in ethnological, linguistic, and 
geological dissertations ; * and must have written a history, in 
the general character of its matter not very unlike that of our 
author. A book upon the Magian priest caste is also assigned 

Silica lie is said to have wi'iitea a to a later date than the main narrative 
work ‘On events suhsequant to fclie of Herodotus. 

reign of Darius ’ (Suidas). ^ Snidas, who alone mentions this 

® Suidas says that Dionysius flou- work, notices that it was chronological, 
x'ished contemporaneonsly with Heca. * Suidas mentions two books of Cha- 
tieus. It is not likely, therefore, that ron's on this subject, and the extracts 
he outlived Darins many years. Heca- from his writings concerning Lamp- 
fcajus seems to have died soon after sacus, which have come down to ns, 
n.c, 480 (Snidas ad voo. 'EXAciviKos). furnish three distinct titles, but it 
® Charon related the dream of Asty- may be doubted whether all the refer- 
ages with regard to his daughter ences are not ideally to a single trea- 
Mandanc; the revolt and -flight of tise. (See M-iiller’s Prag. H. Gr. vol. 
Pactyas the Lydian, first to Mytilte^, i. pp. xix,-xx.) 

and then to Chios, with his final “ Ool. Mnre doubts whether Xanthus 
capture by the Persians; the aid lent treated of this period, because “not- 
by Athens to the revolted loriians, the one, of -the sneoessors of Gyges is 
sack of Sardis, except the citadel, and ^ noticed in his Fragments ” (Lit. of 
the retreat following closely upon it ; Greece, vol. iv. p. 173), but it has with 
also the disasters which Maxdonius much reason been conjectured (Muller, 
experienced about Mount Athos. He vol. i, p. 40) that the work of Xanthus 
likewise noticed the fliglit of Themis- furnished Nicholas of Damascus with 
tooles to Asia, which he placed in the hia materials for the history of the 
reign of Ai-taxerxes. Tims his nar- kings in question, 
rative would seem to have come down * See his Fragments, Prs, 1, 3, 4, a-nd 8. 
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to liim ; but it is so seldom quoted, ® that some doubt may be 
eonsidered to attach to it. About the same time probably, 
Hippys of Bhegium composed an account of the colonisation 
of Italy and Sicily, and also a chronological work, the exact 
nature of which cannot be determined.® It is likely that- 
bosides these authors there may have been many others, who, 
under the general name of Logographers or legend-writers, 
devoted themselves to historical subjects, and especially to 
that which could not fail to exercise a particular attraction, 
the history of the war with Persia,’^ 

This brief review is perhaps enough to indicate the general 
character of the materials which existed in the historical 
literature of his country at the time when Herodotus may be 
presumed to have written.® It is, however, quite a distinct 
question how far they may be regarded as materials really at 
our author’s disposal. Moderns, accustomed to the ready multi- 
plication of books which the art of printing has introduced, and 
living in times when every writer who makes any pretence to 
learning is the owner of a library, are apt to imagine that the 


® Twice OTxty, viz. by Diogenes Lasr- 
titis (Proem. § 2), and by Clemens 
Alexandrinus (Strom, iii. p. 516), 
The former passage has been dnabted 
(Miillor, p. 44), but without sufficient 
reiison. 

® Suidaa merely calls this work 
XpoviKa. The few fragments which 
remain of it socin to show that its 
compass was great and its affectation 
of accuracy remarkable (see Frag- 
ments 1, 2, 3, and 6), The conjootnre 
that the other works ascribed to 
Hippys were portions of bis XpoviKd 
(which Col. Miu-e approves, p. 178), is 
not homo out by the citations, (.'■'ee 
Muller’s Fr. H. G. vol. ii, pp. 18-15.) 

’’ That several of the early writers 
had treated this subject is plain, from 
Thucydides (i. 97). 

® Hellanicns of Lesbos, Stesimbrotus 
of Thasos, and Antiochns of Syracuse, 
who ai-6 enamerated by Col. Mure 
among the authors “whose works were, 
or may have been pub lished before that 
of Herodotus,” have been purposely 


omitted ft:Qm the foregoing review as 
writers of too late a date to come pro- 
perly within it. Hellauions was in- 
deed, if we may trust Pamphila,, some 
years older than onr author, but he 
must be regarded as a latef writer; 
since, 1. in his great work (the Atthis) 
he alluded to the battle of Argiimsas, 
which was fouglit in b.o. 406, nearly 
20 years after the time when Hero- 
dotus seems to have died ; and, 2. it is 
related of him that he read (Schol. ad. 
Soph. Phil. 201) and copied Hero- 
dotus (Porphyr. ap. Euseb. Pr. Bv. x. 
p. 466 b) . Stesimbrotus was as nearly 
as possible contemporary with our 
author, but his only historical work, 
the ‘ Memoirs of Themistooles, Thucy- 
dides, and Pericles,’ could not have 
been written before B.o. 430 (of. Frag. 
Hist. Gr. vol. ii. p. 56, Fr. 11), and prob- 
ably appeared several years lat cr. An- 
tioohns was also a com omporui-y, bm, as 
he continued his Italian history down 
to the year b.c. 423, Herodotas can 
Boancely have profited by Mm. 
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facilities of reference common in tlieir own day, were enjoyed 
e'liially by the ancients ; but such a view is altogether mis- 
taken. Books, till long after the time of Herodotus, were 
multiplied with difficulty, and were published more by being 
read to audiences than by the tedious and costly j^rocess of 
copying. Herodotus, it is probable, possessed but few” of those 
cumbrous collections of pax^yrus-rolls wdiich w”ere required in 
liis day to contain a work of even moderate dimensions,^ The 
only prose waiter from whom he quotes is Hecataeus ; and we 
have no direct evidence that ho had it in his pow'^er to consult 
the works of any other Greek historian. No public libraries 
are known to have existed at the time ; ^ and had he possessed 
a familiar knowledge of other authors, it is difficult to suppose 
that his book would not have borne evident traces of it. It is 
not his practice purposely to withhold names, or to avoid 
reference to his authorities ; on the contrary he continually 
lets us see in the most artless manner whence his relations 
are derived ; and nothing is more clear than that he drew 
them in the main, not from the books of waiters, but from the 
lips of those whom he thought to have the best information. 
It is possible that he was wffiolly unacquainted with the com- 
positions of those previous authors, wffio had treated of subjects 
of real history coming within the scope of his work. The 
fame of such persons was often local ; and the very knowledge 
of their writings may in early times have been confined within 
narrow limits. It was the doing of a later age — an age of 
book-collectors and antiquaries — to draw forth these authors 
from their obscurity, and invest them with an importance to 
which they had little claim, except as unread and ancient. 

The authors from whom, if from any, Herodotus might 
have been expected to draw, are three of those most recently 

® Books consistod of a number of Kbrary at Samos (Afckenmns, I. i. p. 
slicets of papyrus (a coarse material) 9, Schw.), and Pisistratns at Athens 
pasted together, with wi'iting on one (ibid.) 5 but the latter had certainly 
side only, rolled round a thiokish staff. ' been carried to Susa by Xerxes (Aul. 
So small a work as the Metamorphoses Gell. vi. 17) 5 and it is very unlikely 
of Ovid required fifteen such cumbrous that the former had escaped the geno- 
roils (Ov. Trist. i. 117). . ral ruin consequent upon the treachery 

i Polycrates had formed a public of Mmandrius (Herod, iii. 1 16-f)) . 
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mentioned — Dionysius of Miletus, Cliaron of Lampsacus, and 
Xaiitlius Lydus. All were, so to speak, liis neiglibours ; and 
wliile tlie former two wrote at length upon Persian affairs, the 
last-mentioned composed an elaborate treatise on the history 
of his native country — one of the subjects which Herodotus 
regarded as coming distinctly within the scope of his great 
WT)rk. It is hardly possible that he would have neglected 
these books, especially the last, had they been known to him. 
Yet, from a comparison of the fragments, which are tolerably 
extensive, both of Charon and of Xanthus, wuth the work of 
our author, it becomes apparent that, whether he knew the 
histories of these waiters or no, at any rate he made no use of 
•them, liis Lydian history shows not the slightest trace of 
any acquaintance with the labours of Xanthus, whom he not 
merely ignores,^ but from whom he differs in some of the most 
important points of his narrative, as the colonisation of 
Etruria,® and the circumstances under which the Mermnadss 
became possessed of the throne.^ His custom of mentioning 
different versions of a story when he is aware of them, makes 
it almost certain that he did not know the tale wideh in the 
Lydian author took the place of his own story of Tyrs^nue, or 
the long narrative, probably from the same source,® which 
traced the hereditary feuds of the Heraehde and Mermnade 
families. Again, his remark that the land of Lydia has few 
natural phenomena deserving notice,® is indicative of an 
ignorance of those interesting accounts — so entirely accordant 
with truth and faef^ — ^whieh the native writer had given of 


® Dalilmann has remarked (Life of 
Herod, p. 91) thab the mere omission, 
of all mention on the part of Horodotna 
of the Lydian kings Aloimns, Ascalns, 
Cambios, &c., whom Xanthns cele- 
brated, is not conclusive j since “ one 
secs from his occasional observations 
thab he knew more than his connected 
narrative implies.” Still it is, at least, 
a saspicious circumstance. 

® See Xanthus, Er. 1. 

The certainty of this depends on 
the extent to which it maybe rogarded 
as ascertained that Xanthus famished 


Nicholas of Damascus with the mate- 
rials of his Lydian history. I agree 
with 0. Miiller', that little doirbt can 
reasonably be entertained on the sub- 
ject. (Frag. Hist. Gr. vol. i. p, 40, and 
voL iii. p. 370 j note to Er. 22.) 

® Nic. Damaso. Er. 49. 

® Book i. eh. 93. 

^ See Mr. HamiiToii’t Ti-avds hi A tin 
Minor , (vol. i. pp. 130-1 kl) nhere Lho 
striking feat nii-s of tJiis c-lujohs vol- 
canic traoi are fully and graphically 
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certain most peculiar physical appearances in the interior of 
Lydia.® Herodotus, whom geological phenomena always 
interest,*’ would certainly not have omitted, had his ‘knowledge 
extendcid so far, a description of that extraordinary region, 
the Catakccaumene, which even to the modern traveller, with 
his far more extensive knowledge of the earth’s surface, 
appears so remarkable. It seems, therefore, to be beyond a 
doubt that Bphorus was mistaken when he talked of Xanthus 
as “having served as a starting-point to Herodotus.”^ lie 
was an older man, having been born b.c. 499,® and probably 
an earlier writer (though, as he mentioned an event in the 
reign of Artaxerxes,® he could not have been greatly earlier) ; 
but Herodotus had not seen, perhaps had not heard of, his 
compositions. Apparently, they, were first brought to the 
knowledge of the Greeks by Ephorus, a native of the neigh- 
bouring Cyme, who flourished during the reign of Philip of 
Macedon. It is not even certain that they were written at the 
time when Herodotus first composed his history.*^ 

Modern critics have rarely® failed to see our author’s entire 
independence of the works of Xanthus ; but it has sometimes 
been argued that there are unmistakable traces of his having 
known and used the writings of Charon.® Undoubtedly he 
mentions a variety of matters, some of them matters that 
may be called trivial, which were likewise reported by Charon ; 
but as the two writers went over exactly the same ground, 
they could not but have many points of contact, and tliere- 
fore, probably, of coincidence. The question is, whether the 


® Pragroents 3 and 4. 

8 Sec ii. 10-12; iv. 23 and 191 ; vii. 
129. 

1 Pragment 102. 'HpoS<!!r^ tAs iL(pop- 

liasSedct>H:6TOS. 

® Snidas ad voo. advOos. 

8 Fragment- 3. Artaxerxes did not 
ascend Lhe throne till B.C. 464, when 
Herodotas was twenty years of age. 

^ If Herodfjtus wrote the first draft 
of his work in Asia Minor, about B.C. 
450, he would have composed it at the 
time when Xanthus was only fifty-one. 


so that it is quite possible the Lydian 
history of that author may have boon 
published afterwards. Dinnysins spoke 
of Xanthus as only a little earlier than 
Thucydides. (Jnd. de Thuc. p. 818.) 

® Oreuzer is, I believe, the only 
modem critic who has maintained that 
Herodotus made use of Xanthus. 
(Oreuz. ad Xanth, Pragm.) Eis argu- 
ments are well refuted by Dahlmaun 
(Life of Herod, p. 91, B. T.). 

® See Col. Mure’s Literature of 
Greece, vol. iv. pp. 305-7. 
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points are really so trivial and the coincidences at once so 
numerous and so exact and minute, as to indicate the use by 
one VTiter of the other, or to imply naturally anything more 
than mere common truthfulness. Now, the points of co- 
incidence do not really exceed four. Charon and Herodotus 
alike related: — 1. A certain dream of Astyages, concerning 
his daughter Mandane : 2. The revolt of I’actyas, and his 
capture : 8. The taking of Sardis by the lonians : and 4. The 
destruction of the fleet of Mardonius off Mount Athos. Of 
these fom’ events, one only — ^the dream of Astyages — is really 
trivial ; the others are such as every writer who gave an 
account of the struggle between Greece and Persia would have 
felt himself called upon to mention, and of which, therefore, 
both Charon and Herodotus must necessarily have given a 
description. With regard to the dream, we do not know in 
what words Charon related it, or whether his relation really 
coincided closely with the account given by Herodotus. Ter- 
tullian, who alone reports the agreement, speaks of it in 
general terms ; and if it should be admitted that he means 
a close agreement, still it must be remembered that Teriulhan, 
as an historical authority, is weak and of little credit. .With 
regard to the other eases of agreement, it is certain that they 
were not either minute or exact. The Pseudo-Plutarch, 
indeed, overstates the difference between the writers when he 
represents Charon as in. two of the passages contradicting 
Herodotus.® There is in neither case any real contradiction,® 
though the two writers certainly leave a different impression ; 
hut what deserves particularly to be remarked is, that 
Herodotus on each occasion furnishes a number of additional 
details ; so that, although the narrative of Charon might 
(conceivably) have been drawn from his, it is impossible that 
his narrative should have been taken from that of Charon. 
With regard to the remaining passage, there is still further 

^ Tertullian, after relating the dream [ ® Of. Plat, de Malign TTcrod. p. 859 

from Herodotus, merely says, “Hoc a, and p. 861 c.g. 
etiam Charon Lampsaoenns, Herodqto ' ® See iho tiol i*s on the passages in 

prior, tradit,” (De Anim. c. 46.) [ question, i. 160, and y, 102. 
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iiidication of disagreement. Charon must have made pigeons 
occupy a prominent place in his description of the destruction 
of the Persian armament; for his account of it led him to 
remark that “ then first did white pigeons appear in Greece, 
wliieh had been quite unknown previously.” ^ It is needless 
to observe that in the narrative of Herodotus there is nothing 
upon which such a remark could hang. The circumstance, 
whatever it was, which led Charon to introduce such a. notice, 
would seem to have been unlmown to our author, whose love 
of marvels, whether natural or supernatural, would have 
imompted him to seize eagerly on an occasion of mentioning 
so curious a fact of natural history. Further, it must he 
observed, as tending at least to throw doubt on the supposed 
use of the great work of Charon by oiu* author, that he was 
certainly unacquainted with Charon’s ‘Annals of Lampsaeus ; ’ 
for, had he been aware that Pityusa (Fir-town) was the 
ancient name of that city — a fact put forward prominently by 
the Lampsaeene writer ^ — he could not have failed to see the 
real point of the famous threat against the Lampsaeenes 
made by Croesus, “ that he would destroy their city like a fir, 

It seems, therefore, to liave been comcluded on very insufficient 
grounds that Herodotus was indebted for a portion of his 
materials to Charon: he was certainly ignorant of some of 
that author’s labours, and most probably had no knowledge 
of any of them.^ It is even possible that Charon, no less than 

■wh-ioii is placed sixth in tKe arraitge- 
laent Muller (Fr. Hist. Gr. toI. i. 
p.33). 

^ “ Ilirvos Herofl. vi. 87. 

* Opl. Mure thinks that the work oE 
Herodotus contains an allusion (vi. 5.5) 
to Charon’s ‘ Spartan Magistrates’ (Lit. 
of Greece, vol It. p. 306). Charon is, 
he observes, “the only author who is 
recorded to have treated of the sub- 
jects” which Herodotus there passes * 

over as already considered by others. 

But even granting — what is not at all 
certain — that Charon’s work contained 
an account of the ante-Dorian period, 
it is clear that he was not the only 
writer who had treated of the subject, 


^ Fr. 3 — preserved by Athonasus i 
(Doipn. ix. p. 394 k). Col. Mure 
strangely views this passage as one of 
those which most distinctly prove 
Herodotus to have been indebted to 
Charon, comparing it with Herod, i. 
138, and regarding both writers as 
bearing testimony to the “superstitions 
aversion of the Persians to white 
pigeons.” Bnt how does Charon’s 
statement that “white pigeons first 
appeared in Greece at the time of 
Mavdonius’ failure,” imply that the 
Persians looked on them with “ super- 
stitious aTer.sion ” ? 

^ See the Fragment, preserved by 
Plutai-oh (Do Yirt. Mnlier, p. 355 a), 
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Xantluis, may have published his works subsequently to the 
time when Herodotus, with the first draft of his history com- 
pleted, left Asia for Attica.® 

With regard to Dionysius of Miletus, the remaining author, 
whose works may be supposed to have been used largely by 
Herodotus, it is impossible to come to a conclusion by the aid 
of any such analysis as that which has served to negative the 
claims of Charon and Xanthus, since of Dionysius we do not 
possess any fragments.® His age is certainly such as to make 
it likely that Herodotus would have known of his writings ; 
but the absolute silence observed by our author with regard to 
him, and the probable bareness and scantiness of his narra- 
tive, contravene the notion that his historical works, however 
great an advance upon those of his predecessors, were found 
by Herodotus to be very valuable, either as materials for 
history or as models of style. As the earliest of the prose 
writers who turned his attention to the relation of actual facts, 
we . may be sure that he fully shared in that dryness and 
jejuneness of composition, that laconic curtness of narration, 


smoo Herodotne in the passage itself 
refers to several. Col. Mm'e mis- 
translatoa Herodotus wlien he repre- 
sents him as saying “ho abstains from 
trauing in detail the origin or lineage 
of the Lacedannoiiiau kings, as that 
had 1)0011 fully done by others.” What 
Tlenxlotus abstains from tracing is not 
“ the origin and lineage of the Lace- 
dnomonian kings,” but tho establish- 
ment of the kingdom of Damaus in the 
reloponnese. This was a favourite 
subject with the inythologers, whether 
poets or prose writers. Soe note to 
Book vi. ch. 55. 

® Tho ago of Charon is very uncer- 
tain. The passage in Suidas which 
should fix hi.s birth is corrupt; and we 
are thus loft without any exact data 
for his period of writing. He is gene- 
rally said to have been earlier than 
Herodotus (Dionys. Hal. de Thuo. Jnd. 
p. 7fi9 ; Pint, da Malign. Her. p. 859 
A ; Tertull. De An. c. 48) ; and Saidas 
makes his acm^^ synchronise with the 
Persian war. But there is evidende 


that he composed history later , than 
n.c. 465, since he spoke of the flight 
of Themistoclea to the court of lArta- 
xerxes in that year. (Hut. Vit. The- 
mistocl, 0 . 27.) Dionysius (1. s. c.) 
couples him with Hellanicus, who out- 
lived tho battle of Arginusso, n.c. 406, 
and according to ono account resided 
at the court of Amyntas II., who as- 
cended the throne u.c. 39i. As Hol- 
lanieus was certainly a later writer than 
Herodotus, so Charon may have been. 

® Only two references to matters 
contained in the works of Dionysias 
have been discovered : one mentions 
him among the writers who considered 
Danafis to have brought tho al 2 Dhabet 
to Greece, rather than Oadmua ; and 
the other notices that he made the 
name of Mount Hcemus noutcr. (See 
MuUer’s Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. ii. p. 5.) 
Nothing is to bo gathereil rrom such 
scanty and insignihciini, di;.i 
- He wa« contemporin niMi Hcca- 
tasus (Suidas ad too. 'E/caTar<iy),.with 
Whom he is ’usually coupled. 
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and that preference of the trivial over the important, which 
characterise the productions of the period.® Still Herodotus 
may have used this writer for the events wherewith he was 
contemporary, especially for those of which Ionia was the 
scene, and of which Dionysius must have been an eye-witness ; 
and there is at any rate more likelihood of his having been 
under important obligations to this author than to any of 
those other historical writers from whom he has been thought 
to have borrowed. 

Tlio only prose works with which Herodotus distinctly sho'ws 
himself familiar are the Genealogies ” and “Geography” of 
Hecataeus, and the treatises of the mythologers. From these 
sources he may undoubtedly have drawn to some considerable 
extent ; but it is remarkable that he refers to Hecataeus chiefly 
in disparagement,® and to the mythological writers as reliev- 
ing him from the necessity of entering upon a subject which 
had been discussed by them.^ It must, therefore, on the whole 
he pronounced that he probably owed but little to the historical 
literature of his country, which was indeed in its infane^y, and 
can scarcely have contained much information of an authentic 
character which was not accessible to him in another manner. 
With the single exception of Dionysius, the Greek writers of 
history proper were so little removed from his own date, that 
the sources from which they drew were as accessible to him as 
to them. To the geographers he may have been more largely 
indebted. A writer of weak authority ® accuses him of having 
copied word for word from Ilecataius his long descriptions of 
the pheenix, the hippopotamus, and the mode of taking the 
crocodile. It seems, however, improbable that he should have 
had recourse to another author for descriptions of objects and 
occurrences with which he was likely to have been well ac- 
quainted himself; and, with regard to the phosnix, his own 
words declare that his description is taken from a iiieture.® 


® See flio epecimons given below, j ® Porphyry, quoted by Ensebins 
ch. iii. ad tin, (Prajp. Ev, x. 3, vol. ii. p. 459) . 
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Still, the “ Geography ” of HeeataBUS may prohahly have been 
of use to him in his accounts of places which he had not him- 
self visited, as in his enumeration of the tribes inhabiting 
Northern Africa, which may have been drawn to some extent 
from that writer.'* He also, it is evident, knew intimately the 
works of certain other geographers, for whom, however, he 
does not express much respect.® It has been maintained that 
the genuine work of Scylax was, almost beyond a doubt, 
among the number ; ® if so, Herodotus certainly evinced his 
judgment in contemptuously discarding the wonderful tales 
told by that w’ritor concerning various strange races of men 
in remote parts of the world, which reduce his credibility 


l.)(dow that of almost any other traveller.’ There is more direct 
evidence® that Herodotus made use of Aristeas, an author 
who had written, under the name of “Arimasjjea,” a poem 
containing a good deal of geographical information concerning 
the countries towards the north of Europe, partly the result 


* Heeatseua mentioned the Psylli, 
the Mazyoa or Maxyos, the Zanecea, 
and the Zygantea as nations inhabit- 
ing these parts (see Fragmenta 303, 
80-k 806, and 307), all of whom ap- 
pear in Herodotns (iv. 173, 191, 193, 
and 194). 

6 See ii. 15, 17 ; iv. 36, 42, 45. 

® See Mni'c’s latevatni'e of Greece, 
vol. iv. ]). 3(19. Col. Mure says, that 
“ as several notietjs tif Sotithcrn Africa 
and Asia, traiisiuitred by later geogra- 
phers on, the .authority of Scylax, are 
identical in substance with the ac- 
count. s given by Herodotus of the same 
rejgioti, there is the less reason to 
doubt his having been, acquainted 
with the original work of that enter, 
prising mfiriner." T do not undoratand 
to what notices he alludes. The only 
passages, so far as I am aware, which 
ciin be referred with any degree of 
probability to the genuine Scylax, are 
Arist. Pol. vii. 14; Eaipoomt. ad voo 
v-rrb yf/s otKovvresi Philostrat, "Vit, 
A poll. Tyan. iii. 47 ; and Tzetzes, 
Chil. vii. 144. To one only of these, 
that in Harpocration (which speaks of 
Troglodytes), can Herodotus by any 


possibility allude. And even here I 
should understand in Scylax, the Tro- 
glodytes of the Arabian Gulf (of. 
Strab. xvi. p. 1103, 1107), in Hero- 
dotus (iv. 183) those of the interior 
(Sti-ah. XT-di. p. 1173). Prom the age 
of Scylax, and the near vicinity of his 
birthplace to Halicarnassus, it seems 
likely that Herodotus would have 
known his works, if he wrote any. 
Peihaps it has not yet been quite satis- 
factorily established that the real Scy- 
lax left behind Min any writings. 

Scylax, or the writer upon India 
who assumed his name, asserted that 
there dwelt in that country men with 
feet of BO large a size that they were 
in the habit of using them as parasols ; 
(Philostr. 1- s. c.) , and spoke of others 
whose ears were like winnowing-fans 
(Tzotzes, 1. s. 0 .). To the same writer 
are to be traced the fables, repeated 
afterwards by Ha'imachna and Megas- 
tbones (Strab. i. p. 106), concerning 
men in 'India who had only one eye, 
and others whoso ears were ,so big 
that they slept in them (Tzet.!. s. c,). 

® Herod, iv. 13. 
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of liis own personal observation. Undoubtedly lio also profited 
from tbe maps whose construction he ridiculed ; ® but which,, 
rude and incorrect in detail as they may have been, could 
not have failed to be of immense service to him in clearing his 
views, and giving him the true notion of geographical descrip- 
tion. 

Li Gimmeratiiig the sources from which Herodotus drew the 
materials of his work, it would be wrong to confine ourselves 
to a consideration of the earljr prose writers. It has been just 
noticed that one of the geographers to whom he was certainly 
beholden — Aristeas, the author of the Arimaspea — ^^was a poet ; 
and there is reason to suspect that considerable portions of his 
historical narrative may have likewise had a poetical origin. 
Not to dwell on the poetic cast of so much that he has ■written, 
which might perhaps be ascribed to the character of his own 
mind and to the fact that he modelled his style mainly on that 
of the poets, there are distinct grounds for believing that 
certain portions of his history, which are strongly marked by 
this character, had been previously made tlie subjects of their 
poetry hy writers with whose compositions he was acquainted ; 
and in such cases it is but reasonable to suppose that he 
drew, to a greater or less extent, from them. The mention of 
Archilochus in connection with the poetic legend of G-yges and 
Candaules earmot hut raise a suspicion that the whole story, 
as given in Herodotus, may have come from him ; ^ while the 
notices of Solon, ^ Pindar,* Aleseus,^ and Simonides,® who all 
celebrated contemporary persons and events, seem to show 
that he made some use of their writings in compihng his 


® Herod. It. 36. Tho first map known 
to tho Greeks is said to have been con- 
structed by Anaximander (Afratbem.i. 
1), who liTOd about b.c. 600-530. He- 
catteus greatly improved on it. Hero- 
dotus speaks cf maps as common in his 
day (]. s. c.). 

^ Bdhr sup)posea Herodotus to refer 
only to the single iambic Jme of Archi- 
lochus — oil fioi ra Tiiyew toC voKvxpia'ov 
jueAet — wdiich lias come denvn to ns 
through Aristotle and Plutarch. (See 


his note on Book i. ch. 12.) And Dus. 
Liddell and Scott assign tho same 
meaning to the word iafj.jBos in the 
passage (Lexic. p. 630). But it ap- 
pears to me that Schwoighmuser, 
Larcher, and tho translators generally 
ar’e right in giving the word here the 
sense — certainly borne by it in later 
times — of an iambic poem. 

® Herod, v. 113. 

» Ibid. iii. 3S. 'i Ibid. v. 95. 

»Ibid.v. 102; vii.228. 
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•naiTcitivo. Further, it may be conjectured that the Persia, n 
authors to whom he refers in several places as authorities on 
tlie subject of their early national history,® were poets, the 
composers of those national songs of which Xenophon,"^ 
Strabo,*^ and other writers® speak, wherein were celebrated 
the deeds of the ancient kings and heroes, and particularly 
those of the hero-founder of the Empire, Cyrus. 

Upon the wdiole, however, it must be pronounced that the 
real source of almost all that Herodotus has delivered down to 
us, whether in the shape of historical narrative or geographical 
description, was personal observation and inquiry. His 
accounts of countries are, in the great majority of eases, 
drawn from his own experience, and are full or scanty, 
according to the time which he had spent in the countries, in 
making acquaintance with their general character and special 
phenomena. Where he has not travelled himself, he trusts 
to the reports of others, but only, to all appearance, of eye- 
witnesses} If in any case he gives mere rumours which have 
come to him at second-hand, he is careful to distinguish them 
from his ordinary statements and descriptions,® He seems to 
have been indefatigable in laying under contribution all those 
with whom his active and varied life brought him in contact,® 
and deriving from them information concerning any regions 
unvisited by himself, with which they professed themselves 
acquainted. And as it w'^as by these means that he gathered 
the materials for the geographical portions of his work, so by 


and Ms refosal to describe the cotin- 
tries aboye ScyiMa (iy. 16, oiSitfos 
{ivtS IT T e ct> eiSeyat tpaflipov 
TrvB4ir0ai), of those above the Argip- 
paaans (iT.25), andlssedonians (ibid.). 
Certain knowledge (rb arpsK^s) seems 
to mean knowledge thus deriyed, 
(See iii. 98, 116 ; iy. 16, 25 5 y. 9.) 

® See ii. 82, 33 ; iv. 16, 24, 26-27,32. 
® Marked indications of t.h is 2 )ractico 
of inquiry will be foutnl in i,lie follow- 
ing passages; ii. 19, 2s, 29, 34, 104: 
iii. 116j iy. 16. 

VOL, I, . ’""i ’ I ' ’ ' 


•> Mcrofi. X. .1-0, MO, aa im. 

S’ Cyrop. T. ii. § 1. 

® Rook xy. p. 1041. 

® As Athenaous, who quotes Dino to 
the samo olloct. (Ueipnosoph. xiv. 
p. 633 D.) 

1 This is not always expressed, bat 
it appears from his refusal to accept 
of any statouieuts or descriptions^ as 
certain, nnloss received from an eye- 
witness. lienee his reluctance to al- 
low of a sea to the north of Europe 
(iii. 115, ovdevos abr <itrr eeo yevop.4vov 
oh Siyauat iutovcai; compare iv. 45),- 
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a very similar metliod lie ol)tained the facts -which he has 
worked -ap into his history. Herodotus, it must be remem- 
bered, lived and wrote within a century of the time when his 
direct narrative m.ay be said to commence, viz., the first year 
of Cyrus. The true subject of his history — the Persian War 
of Invasion — was yet more recent, its commencement falling 
loss than fifty years from the time of his writing. He would 
thus stand in regard to his main subject somewhat in the 
position of a writer at the present day who should determine 
to compose an original history of the last war with Napoleon, 
while, in respect of the earlier portion of his direct narrative, 
he would resemble one who should make his starting-point the 
accession of George III. to the throne. Abundant living testi- 
mony would thus, it is plain, be accessible to him for the later 
and more important portion of his history, while for the 
middle portion he -would be able to get a certain amount of 
such evidence, which would fail him entirely for the early 
period. Even then, however, he might obtain from living 
persons the accounts which they had received from those who 
took an active part in the transactions. This, accordingly, is 
what Herodotus seems to have done. Travelling over Europe 
and Asia, he everywhere made inquiries from the various 
parties concerned in the matters about which he was writing ; 
and from the accounts which he thus received, compared and 
balanced agaihst each other, he composed his narrative. 
Where contemporary evidence failed him, or even where it 
was scanty, he extended his inquiries, endeavouring in each 
ease to arrive at the truth by sifting and comparing the 
difierent reports,^ and often deriving his information from the 
sons or grandsons of those who had been personally engaged 
in the transactions. The stories of Thersander® and of 
Arehias ® are respectively specimens of the manner in which 
he gained his knowledge of the more recent and the earlier 
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facts wliieb. enter into liis narrative. Of course tlie more 
remote the events the more dependent he became upon mere 
general tradition and belief, which, unless in the bare outline 
of matters of great public concern, or in cases where the. 
popular belief is checked and supported by documentary evi- 
dence. of some kind or other, is an authority of the least trust- 
worthy description. Before dismissing this subject it will, 
therefore, be desirable to consider what amount of such evi- 
dence existed among the various nations into whose earlier 
history Herodotus pushed his inquiries, and how far it was 
aecessihle to himself or to those from whom he derived his 
information. 

In Greece itself it is certain that there existed monumental 
records of two different kinds, containing undoubtedly but few 
details, yet still of great importance, as furnishing fixed 
points about which the national traditions might cluster, and 
as checks upon the inventiveness of fabulists. The earliest 
were the lists of kings, priests, and victors at the games, pre- 
served in some of the principal cities and sanctuaries,’^ which 
formed in after times a basis for the labbiu’s of ehronologers,® 
and carried up a skeleton of authentic history to the return 
of the Heraelidas. Besides these, there were to be found in 
the various temples, agoras, and other public places through- 
out Greece, particularly in the great national sanctuaries of 

Aa the public registers {a,mypa<j>al) from the ancient registers of the 

at Bpiu'ta (Plut. Tit, Ages. o. 19), con- LacediBmoniang (see 0. Miiller’s 

taining the names of nil the kings, Dorians, vol. i. p. 150, E. T, j and 0. 

and (probably) the number of years Miillor’s Pr. Hist, Gr., vol. i.p. xviii,)* 

they reigned — the ancient chronicles Hollanious in his ‘rriostessea of 

(dpXcua ypdpfJLara) at Elis (Pausan. V. Juno,’ and his ‘ Camcan Victors,’ 

iv. § 4)- -the I’ogistors at Sicyon and followed no doubt the authentic cata- 

Argos (I’lut. de Mus. p. 1134 A. B.) — logues at Sparta and Argos. 'Timieus 

the list of the Olympian victors from compared the lists of archons at 

tho time of Corsebus, preserved in the Athens, kings and ephors at Sisarba, 

sanctuary of Jupiter at Olympia and priestesses at Argos, with the 

(Pausan. V. viii. § 3 ; Euseb. Chron, catalogue of the Olympic victors 

Can. Pars I. c. xxs;ii.)--that of the (Polyb. 1. s. c.). EratcHtiir-nes jimi 

Carnean victors at Sparta (Athen. xiv. Apollodorus seem to havo foumicjd 

p. 635 E.) — and that of the archons their early Greek ohi.'nology, first oti 
at Athens (Polyb. xil. xii. § 1). the Kst of Sparta u kings, iind theu an 

* Charon’s work on the ‘ Chief the Olympio catalogue. {Muller’s 
Rulers of Sparta ’ was probably t^eu Dcimme,'l.'e. 0 .) 

''sm-' 
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Delphi and Olympia, a vast numher of inscribed offerings — 
many of them of great antiquity — containing in their dedica- 
tory inscriptions curious and in some instances detailed 
notices of historical events, of the utmost value to the his- 
torian. Of the latter class of monuments Herodotus shows 
himself to have been a diligent observer ; and considerable 
portions of his history are authenticated in this satisfactory 
manner. To instance from a single hook — the independence 
of Phrygia under a royal line affecting the names of Midas 
and Gordias, the wealth and order of succession of the last or 
Mermnade dynasty of Lydian kings, the enormous riches of 
CroBsuB, the friendly terms on which he stood with Sparta, 
and his great devotion to the Greek shrines; the escape of 
Arion from shipwreck, the filial devotion of Cleohis and Bito, 
and the repulse of the Spartans hy the Tegeans on their first 
attempt to conquer Arcadia, are all supported hy this kind of 
testimony within the space of seventy chapters after the 
history opens.'’ More important than any of these instances is 
that of the two pillars of Darius, which contained an account, 
both in Greek and in Persian, of the forces wherewith that 
monarch crossed the Bosphorus, and which were seen by 
Herodotus, in detached pieces, at Byzantium.^ Of equal con- 
sequence was the famous tripod, part gold and part bronze, 
which the confederate Greeks dedicated after the victory 
of Plataea to Apollo at Delphi, whereon were inscribed the 
names of the various states that took part against the Persians 
in the great struggle, from which Herodotus was able to 
authenticate his lists of the combatants.^ Other monuments 
of the same kind are known to have existed,® and in addition 
to them, historical paintings, whether in the shape of votive 

0 See i. 14, 24, 25, 31, 50-2, 66, 69. 

Piu’fclior msfcances of the careful 
observance by Herodotus of such 
memorials •will be found i. 92 ; ii, 181, 

182 3 iii. 47 5 iv. 15, 152 ; v. 59-61, 

77 3 vi. 14 3 vii. 228*5 aud in the pas- 
sages noted below. 

1 Of. iv. 87. 

® This inscription has been recently 


recovered. See notes on vih. 82, and 
ix. 84- 

® As the colossal statue of Jupiter 
at Olympia, on the base of whicli were 
also engraved the names of the Greeks 
who combated the Peraiaus. See 
Pansan. V. xxiii. § 1, and compare 
note to book ix. ch. 28. 
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tablets, as that dedicated by Mandrodes the Samian in the 
temple of Juno at Samos, ^ or of mere ornaments, as those 
wherewith Pericles adorned the Poecile,® would serve as 
strildng memorials of particularly important occurrences. 
From these and similar sources of information Herodotus 
would be able to cheek the accounts orally delivered to him, 
and in some eases to fill them up with accuracy. It has been 
said that he “ was by no means so zealous an investigator of 
this class of monuments as might have been desired ; ” ® and 
undoubtedly it would have been highly interesting to ourselves 
Iiad his work contained fuller and more exact descriptions of 
them. But it may be (jnestioned w^hether his history would 
not have been injured as a composition by a larger infusion of 
the element of antiquarianism. We are not to conclude that 
his inquiries were limited to the monuments, of the contents 
of which he makes distinct mention, since he does not go on 
the general plan of parading the authorities for his statements ; 
and, ■with regard to some of the most important of the monu- 
mental records which he cites, it is only casually and as it 
were hy accident that he lets us see He was acquainted' with 
them.’ His practice of observing is sufficiently apparent j 
and it is but fair to presume that he carried it to a far greater 
extent than can be exactly proved from bis writings. It is 
eertaiu that he visited all the most important of the Greek 
shrines ; ® and, when there, his inquisitive turn of mind would 
naturally lead him to make a general examination of the 
olferiugs. If we view his references to these objects, not as 
intended for an enumeration of all that he had seen, but as a 


^ Herod, iv. 88. 

® Pauaan. I. xv, 

® Miu'e’s literature of Greece, vol. 
iv. p. 

^ If ilerodotuB had not happened, 
in speaking of the desertion to the, 
Greek side of a Tcnian vessel before 
the battle of Salamis (viii. 82), to 
notice the inscription of the Tenians 
upon the Delpbio tripod on that 
account, it might have been doubtful 
■whether he had seen, or nobjoed, tl^t 


most important monument. In his 
direct account of the dedication of the 
tripod (ix. 81) he says nothing of its 
having borne any inscription. 

8 As Holphi (i. 14, 19, 25, &c.), Do- 
dona (ii. 62), Abas (viii, 27), Taonarum 
(i. 24), Apollo .Ismenius at Thebes (i, 
62 j V. 59), Juno at Samos (ii. 182; 
iii; 60), Diana at Ephesus (i. 92), 
Venus at Gyrene (ii. 181), Ereehtliens 
at' Athena (vili. 55 ; comp. v. 77), 
Apollo at Thomax (i, 69), &o. 
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set of speeimens, indicating the range and general character 
of hifi inquiries, we shall probably form a far truer estimate 
of his labours in this respect than if we regarded his investi- 
gations as only extending just so far as we can distinctly trace 
them. Soj too, with respect to the other class of monuments 
— the public registers, containing the lists of kings, priests, 
arehons, &c. — ^it would be a mistake to supi^ose that he had 
not seen them because he nowhere quotes them as authorities. 
It is impossible that they should have been unknown to him, 
or when known have failed to attract his attention ; and we 
might therefore conclude, even -without any evidence direct or 
indirect, that he must have made use of them to some extent. 
As the ease stands, we may go a step further, and regard it as 
in the highest degree probable that in tracing the pedigree of 
the Spartan kings to Hercules,** Herodotus followed the author- 
ity of the Lacedaemonian anagraphs; and if so, we may 
perhaps refer to the same source his general notions of Greek 
chronology.^ 

The foreign countries whose history Herodotns embraced in 
his general scheme, present in regard to their monumental 
records all possible varieties, from entire defect to the most 
copious abundance. Egypt, Babylonia, and Persia, the most 
important of them, possessed in their inscriptions upon rocks, 
temples, palaces, papyrus-rolls, bricks, and cylinders, a series 
of contemporary documents, extending, in the ease of the last- 
mentioned, to the foundation of the monarchy, and in the 
other two going back to a far higher actual date, though not to 
a period' so early in the lives of the nations. The recent dis- 
coveries in Mesopotamia, which have so completely authen- 


® Herod, vii. 204 ; Tiii. 131, 

1 It 18 evident that Herodotus did 
unt obtain his dates from the times of 
Hercules and of the Trojan war from 
a mere computation by generations ; 
for the 21 genorations from Leonidas 
to IToi'cules (vii. 204), reckoned ac- 
cording to his own estimate of three 
generations to the centmy (ii. 142), 
would give for the time of the hero 


little more than 700 years before Hero- 
dotus, instead of 900, which is his 
calculation (ii. 145) . He must there- 
fore have possessed some more 
definite chronological basis, which 
may- have been furnisbed by the 
Spartan registers, if (as 0. Muller 
conjectures, Dor. vol. i. p. 150) they 
contained not merely the names of the 
kings, but the length of their reigns. 
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tieated the historical scheme of Berosus both in its outline and 
its details,® prove that to the Babylonians the history of their 
country as written upon its monuments was open, and could 
be traced back with accuracy for 2000 years before it merged 
into mere myth and fable. In Egypt a still earlier date is said 
to have been reached, and — ^whatever may be thought of the 
historical character of the more ancient kings — at least from 
the time of the eighteenth dynasty, which is anterior to the 
Exodus of the Jews, the monuments contained contemporary 
records of the several monarehs, and abundant materials for 
an exact and copious history.® In Persia, which, on starting 
into life, succeeded to the inheritance of Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian civilization, writing seems to have been in use from the 
lirst ; and the sculptui’ed memorials, which still exist, of Gyrus, 
Darius, and Xerxes are evidences of the fact witnessed by 
Herodotus in several places,^ that monumental records were 
in common use under the early AeliEemenian kings. These 
. seem to have consisted not only of grand public inscriptions 
upon pillars, rocks, tombs, and palaces,® but also of more 
private and more copious documents, preserved in the trea- 
suries of the empire, at Babylon, Susa, Eebatana, &c.,® and 
written upon skins or parchment/ which contained a variety 


® See the Essays on Bahylonian and 
Assyrian History, appended to book i. 
Essays vi. and vii. 

^ See the Historical Notice of Egypt 
in the Appendix to book ii. 

4 Book iii. 136 ; book iv. chs. 87 and 
91 ; book vii. ch. ioO; bookviii. ch. 90. 

® E,ock inscriptions of Darias remain 
at Behistan and at Elwand, near 
Hamadan ; similar memorials of Xer- 
xes are found at Elwand, and at Van 
in Armouia. The tomb of Dai'ins at 
Nakhsli-i-llustam lias one perfect and 
ono imperfect inscription — neither 
however, apparently, that recorded by 
Btfabo (xv. p. 1036). The tomb of 
Cyras had an inscription, as we learn 
both from Strabo (1. s. c.) and Arrian 
(vi. 29 ; see note oil book i. ch. 314), 
and tho ai'ea which enclosed it is still 
marked by pillars <m which we read 
the words, “ I am Cyrns the king — 


the Aehsemenian.” The great palace 
at Porsepolis contains no fewer than 
four inscriptions of Darius and four of 
Xerxes, as well as others belonging to 
later kings. Pillar inscriptions are 
mentioned by Herodotus (iv. 87 and 
91) 5 but their more perishable nature 
has caused them generally to dis- 
appear. 

® See E 2 a’a, v. 17 ; vi. 1-3. These 
records or chronicles are frequently 
mentioned by the Jewish historians. 
See, besides the above passages, Esu'a 
iv. 15, 19 ; Esther ii. 23 ; vi. 1 ; Apoo. 
Esdr. vi. 23. 

^ Aitpdepoel is the name 

under which Otesias spoke of them 
(ap. Died Sic. ii. 33). He says Hmy 
contained a regular digest of the an- 
cient Persian history (riis vn^aAs 
irpcfeeis ffvpreray/i&ast), and that the 
keeping of them was enforced by law. 
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of details concerning the court and empire, of the greatest 
interest to the historian.® In Scythia, on the other hand, and 
among the rnde tribes who inhabited Northern Africa, writing 
of any kind was probably nnknown ; and the traditions of the 
natives were altogether destitute of confirmation from monu- 
mental sources. Other nations occupied an intermediate 
position between these extremes of abundance and want. 
Media from the time of Cyaxares,® Lydia,^ Phrygia,^ and the 
Idngdoms of Western Asia generally,*^ were undoubtedly ac- 
quainted with letters ; but there is no reason to believe that 


they were in possession of any 


® Among tlie contents of the Royal 
Chronicles may be conlidently ennme- 
rated ail decrees made by any king 
(Bar. V, 17 ; vi. 2*3), all signal semcos 
of any subject (Esth. ri. 1-2 5 comp. 
Herod, riii. 85 and 90), catalogues of 
the troops bronght into the field on 
great occasions (Hovod- vii. 100), 
statements of the amount of revenue 
to be drawn from each of the provinces 
(comp. Herod, iii. 90-94), &c. Hoeren 
(As. Nat. i. p. 86) supposes, that “ all 
the king’s -words and actions ” were 
placed upon record, and calls the 
ChroiiicIeB ^'Diaries,” but this vie-w 
is not supported by his authorities. 
The royal scribes {ypafinariiTrcd) seem 
certainly to have been in constant 
attendance upon the king (see, besides 
Herod, vii. lOO, and viii. 90, Esther 
iii. 12, and viii. 9), and were ready 
to record any remarkable occurrence ; • 
but it is nob probable that they 
were bound to enter the events of 
each day- 

® No strictly Median records have 
come down to us, nor have we positive 
proof of any acquaintance on the part 
of the Medes with letters. The 
ancient portions of the Zendavesta, 
which belonged to them in common 
with other nations of the Ai'ian stock, . ' 
were certainly handed down by ' 
memory. But it can hardly bo sup- 
posed that after the conquest of. 
Assyiaa by Cyaxares, the Medos would 
remain without an alphabet. Prob- 
ably the Persian alphabet is that 


very ancient or very important 


framed by the Arian Medes on coming 
in contact -vidth the Assyrians. The 
Persians would naturally adopt it from 
them on their conquest of Media. 

^ No Lydian inscriptions have been 
as yet tb’scovei’cd, though the tomb of 
Alyattes, which had inscriptions in 
the time of Herodotus (i. 93), has 
been carefully e.xplored (see note ® to 
book i. ch. 93). The Lydians, how- 
ever, are likely to have used letters at 
least as early as the Asiatic Greeks. 

® Several Phrj-gian inscriptions, 
chiefly epitaphs, have been discovered 
in this country. They are all prob- 
ably more ancient than the Persian 
conquest of Asia Minor. The only 
one of much importance is the insenp- 
tion on the tomb of king Midas at 
Boganlu. (See note ® on book i. oh. 
14, and compare Appendix to Book i., 
Essay xi.) 

® As Lycia, Cilicia, and Armenia. 
The Lycian -writing appears on coh-13 
and inscriptions, which are abundant, 
bub Which seem to bo none earlier 
than' the time of Croesus (Fellows's 
Lyciau Coins •, Ghronolog. Table) . 
Oiliciau -writing is found on coins 
only, Armenia has some important 
rock inscriptions. They arc found in 
the neighbourhood of Van, and belong 
to a dynasty of native kings, who 
appear to have reigned during the 
seventh and eighth centuries b.o. 
(See Col. Rawdin son’s Commentary 
on the Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
Babylonia and Assyria, p. 75.) 
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written records. Monumental remains of an early date in 
these countries are either entirely deficient, or at best extremely 
scanty, and such of them as possessed a native literature 
betrayed, by the absurdity and mythic character of their 
annals, a lamentable want of authentic materials for their 
early history.^ Our chief inquiry in the present place will 
therefore be how far Herodotus, or those from whom he 
derived his information, may be presumed to have had access 
to the monumental stores which existed in such abundance 
in Egypt, Babylon, and in various parts of the Persian empire, 
and from which, in two cases out of tho three, authentic his- 
tories were actually comi)osed more than a centurj'- later by 
natives of the countries in question.*' 

With regard to Egypt, Herodotus has distinctly stated that 
his informants were the priests.® The sacerdotal body 
attached to the service of the temple of Phtha at Memphis 
furnished him with the bulk of his early Egyptian history; 
and he was further at the pains to test the accounts which he 
received from this quarter by seeking information on the 
same points from the priests of Amun at Thebes, and of Ea 
at Heliopolis. It may perhaps be questioned whether he 
obtained access to the ecclesiastics of the highest rank and 
greatest learning in Egypt, or only to certain subordinates and 
underlings; but even in tho latter case he would draw his 
narrative from persons to whom the monumental history of 
their country was open ; for this history was recorded without 
concealment upon the temples and other public edifices. 
What prevented his Egyptian history from having a greater 
character of authenticity was, not the ignorance, but the 
dishonesty of his informants, who purposely exaggerated the 
glories of their nation, and concealed its disgraces and defeats. 
It is perhaps on the whole more likely that he had his 


^ The frag:incnts of Xaiithus Lydus 
prove the Lydian annals to have run 
up into myth at a time not much pre: 
coding Gyges. The Armenian his- 
torieB of Moses of ChoiAn^ and others, ' 
are yet more completely fabulous. 


By Manetho Ihe ‘^ohonnyin, and 
rosua the BabylojiiaYi, boLii'rontmn- 
poraries:of A Icx.indfr, 

6 Herod, ii. H, 09, 118, 136, 142, 
& 0 . 
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historical information from the highest than from any inferior 
quarter. liis own rank and station, the circumstances under 
which he visited Egypt, his entire satisfaction with his in- 
formation,® and the harmony which he found in the accounts 
given him in remote places,® all seem to favour^ the supposi- 
tion that he obtained access to the chief persons in the 
Egyptian hierarchy, who however took advantage of his sim- 
plicity and ignorance of the language, whether spoken or 
written/ to impose upon him such a history of their country 
as they wished to pass current among the Greeks. Accord- 
ingly they magnified their antiquity beyond even their own 
notions of it,® reading him long lists of monarchs whom they 
represented as consecutive, whereas they knew them to have 
been often contemporary. They concealed from him altogether 
the dark period in their history — the time of their oppression 
under the Hyksos, or shepherd-kings — of which he obtained 
but a single dim and indistinct glimpse,® not furnished him 


7 Suprii, p. 13. . 

® Herodotus calls his informants 
throughout “ the priests ” — ^not “ cer- 
tain pi-iests.” It belongs to his sim- 
plicity to use no exaggeration in such 
a matter. Again, he goes to Helio- 
polis because the priests there were 
AlyvirTlMv Xeyidraroi, and re- 
ceives information from those whom 
ho so characterises (ii. 3). 

® See xi. 4. S)Se ^Myov &/ 10 K 0 - 
yeoyres <r<j}lo-i. As this harmony was 
not the natural agreement of trntli, 
it could only be the artificial agree- 
ment of concerted falsehood. The 
priests of Memphis mxxst have prepared 
their brethren of Thebes and Heliopolis 
for the inquiries of the curious Greek/ 
and have instructed them as to tho' 
answers which they should give. Such 
communications would most naturally 
take place between the leading mem- 
bers of the sacerdotal colleges. 

^ That Herodotus did not under- 
stand t)xe Tvu’itten character, is evident 
from his mentioning that the inscrip- 
tion on the pyramid of Cheops was 
translated to him bj^ his interpreter 
(ii. 125). His ignorance of the 


language appears from his misti’ans- 
lations of particular words, as of Pir&- 
mis, which he renders “gentleman” 
(ica\bs Kaya6(5s), whereas it meant 
simply “ man ” or “ human being.” 

8 See Herod, ii. 100 and 142, 14-3. 
By representing their priests as 
equally numerous with their kings, 
and declaring the priesthood to 'have 
descended in the direct line from 
father to son, the Memphite inform- 
ants of Herodotus gave him the notion 
that a settled monarchy had endured 
in Egypt for above 11,000 years. 
Their own records, even making no 
allowance for contemporary kings or 
dynasties, gave a total of little more 
than 6000 years ; and (according to 
Syncellus) Manetho, making some 
allowance on both scores, reduced the 
time between Menes and Herodotus 
to less than 3500 years. 

® In the tradition, noticed in book 
ii. ch. 128, that the pyi'amids wox’a 
the work of “ the sTiejpkerrl Philitiou ” 
(see note ad loo.). This tradition, 
which conflicted with the account re- 
ceived from the px’iests, is asoi-ibed by 
Herodotus to “ the Egyptians.” 
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ai>parGRtly by the priests, but by the memory of the people. 
They knowingly falsified their monuments by assigning a late 
date to the pyramid-kings,^ whom they disliked, by which 
they flattered themselves that they degraded them. They 
distorted the true narrative of Sennacherib’s miraculous 
fliscomfiture, and made it tend to the glorification of one of 
their own body.® They succeeded in concealing all other 
invasions of their territory by the kings of Assyria and 
Babylon, even when subseq[uent to the settlement of the 
Greeks in their country.® Again, they were willing, in order 
to flatter their Greek allies, to bend their history into accord- 
ance with the mythology of the Hellenic race, and submitted 
even to manufacture a monarch for the express purpose of 
accommodating their inquisitive friends.’ Thus in spite of 
the abundance of monumental records from which the 
Egyptian informants of our author had it in their power to 
draw, his Egyptian history is full of error, because they in- 
tentionally garbled and falsified their own annals, while he, 
from his ignorance of their language, was unable to detect the 
imposture.® Still, where national vanity or other speciad 
causes did not interfere, the history will be found to be fairly 
authentic. The kings themselves appear, with but one or 
two exceptions,® in the lists of Manetho, and upon the monu- 
ments; the chronological order of their reigns is preserved 
with a single dislocation;^ the periods of prosperity and 


^ Herod, ii. 124-9. The priestn 
soora to have placed the pyrainid- 
kinjofs — who really intervened between 
Mones and Nitocris — as late as they 
could venture to do without incuiTing 
a great risk of detection. As a re- 
uiarkoble inscription of Asychis 
(Herod, ii. 136) mode express mention 
of the stone pyramids, it would have 
boon rash to state that their builders 
lived later than that monarch. 

s Sethos (Horod. ii. 141). 

® As that of Nebuchadnezzar in the 
reign of Apries (Joseph. Ant. Jud. x. 
10 ; Beros. Pr. 14 ; compare Jerem. 
xlvi. 25-6 ; Pzek. xxix. 19 ; xxx. 24~B). 
Several of the Assyrian monarch®, be- 


sides Sennacherib, attacked or received 
tribute from Egypt, as Sardanapalus 
I„ Sargon, Esar-Haddon, and his son. 

^ Proteus, a name which heai's no 
resemblance to any of those in 
Manetho’s lists. 

A It may be doubted whether even 
the intei-preters could read the hiero- 
glyphics. Most probably they only 
understood the demotic character. 

* Proteus, Anysis, and Sethos ai‘e the 
only monarchs whose names cannpfc 
be recognised among Manetho’s kin^. 
One of these (Anysis) can be otherwise 
identified. He is ©ertainly Boochoi’is. 

' ^ Phat of the pyrajnxd-kittg&. See 
nnte^ above. 
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oppression are truly marked;® tlie great works are assigned 
for the most part to their real authors ; even the extravagance 
of the chronology is not without an historic basis, marking as 
it does the fact, confirmed by Manetho, that the Egyptians 
could produce a catalogue of several hundred persons who 
had ])orne the title of king in their country between Menes 
and the liamesside monarclis.® Hence, when the monuments 
are silent, and the statements of lierodotus are not incom- 
patible ■with those of Manetho, they possess considerable 
weight, and may fairly be accepted as having at least a 
basis of truth. They come from persons who had means of 
knowing the real history of their country, and who did not 
falsify it wantonly or unless to serve a purpose: they may 
therefore be taken to be correct in their general outline except 
where they subserve national vanity or have otherwise a 
suspicious appearance. On these grounds the reign of Sethos 
in some part of Egypt, and the dodecarchy, for which Hero- 
dotus is the sole authority, may perhaps be entitled to rank as 
historic facts, though unconfirmed by other writers.^ 

In Babylon Herodotus aj^pears to have obtained some of his 
information from the Chaldseans attached to the temple of 
Belus,® who were persons to whom the real history of their 
native land must undoubtedly have been familiar. It is how- 
ever very doubtful whether he derived much of his information 


® The glory of the Ramesside dynas- 
ties (19th aud 2()th of Mauotho) is 
distinctly indicated by the expeditions 
of Sosostds and the wealth of Rhauip- 
sinitus. The sufferings at the time of 
tlie Exodas seem to be mythically 
expressed by the blindness of Phero. 
The oppression endm’ed. tinder the 
pyramid builders is undoubtedly a fact. 
'J'he decline of the empire under the 
Tanite kings is marked by the general 
poverty in the reign of Asychis. 

^ Manetho has between four and live 
Imuclred kings during this interval. 
With a dednctioii on account of two 
peculiarly suspicions cases (Dyn. 7. 
70 kings, in 70 daysj and Dyn. 17. 


4-3 kings, shepherds, and 43 kings, 
Thebans), the number romaining is 
3o4-, a near approach to the 33U of 
Herodotus. 

^ Since the first edition of this work 
was published, a discovery has been 
made, confirming very remarkably one 
of those Herodotean statements. Tlie 
annals of Esar-Haddon’s son and suc- 
cessor show that Egypt was actually-- 
split up in his time into as many as 
twenty kingdoms. Herodotus is thus 
shown to he quite right as to Ids 
general fact, and only incorrect as to 
the exact number. 

® See Herod, i. 181, sub fin. and 183, 
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from tliis quarter.® His Babylonian history may be said to 
be correct in outline,’ and tolerably exact in certain important 
particulars.® Still it contains some most remarkable mis- 
takes,® which seem to show either that the persons from whom 
he derived his materials were not well versed in their country’s 
annals, or that he misunderstood their commimieations. The 
mistakes in question, it is worthy of special remark, unlike 
those which disfigure his Egyptian history, occur in the most 
recent portion of the narrative, where conscious falsification 
would have been most easy of detection, and therefore least 
likely to have been adventured on. It seems probable that 
Herodotus paid but a single hasty visit to the Mesopotamian 
capital, and when there he may have found a difficulty in 
obtaining a qualified interpreter.^ He would also, as a 
Greek, be destitute of any particular claim on the attention 


® The only information expressly as- 
cribed to tbe Ghaldasans consists of 
details i*especting the temple of Bolus. 
Herodotus does not say ■wlienc© he 
derived his historical materials. 

7 Carrying back Babylonian history 
for some seven hundred years, he 
noticed, in the first place, two periods j 
one— -the first — during which it was 
under Assyria, yot had sovereigns of 
its own, nice Seiniramis (i. 181') ; the 
other, during which it was independ- 
ent (i. 10(5, 378). The period of in- 
dependence be knew to lie little more 
than two generations (compare i. 74 
and 188) ; — rliat of subjection he was 
aware exceeded six centuries. This 
latter he also divided (as Berosus 
docs) into two portions, a longer, and 
a sliorter one ; while Assyria was a 
great ein])iro, and while she was only 
a powi'rful kingdom. I'his division 
ap})cara to corrospond to the Upper 
and Jjower Assyrian dynasties of Be- 
rosus. 

** As in the duration of the first As- 
syrian dynasiy — where his 520 years 
(j. ,95) manifestly represent the (more 
exact) 526 years of Berosus (ap. Euseb. 
Chron. Can. pars I. cap. iv.) j in the 
commencoment of the independence 
on the destmotion of Hineveh (i. I78)i 


in the name of the last Icing (Laby- 
netus— Nabunahit) , and the cironm- 
stanoes of the capture of Babylon (i. 
191); inthetiraeof Semiraniis(i.l84), 
Ac. 

® Particularly the following;^ — 1, That 
Labynetus (NabunaMi) was the eon of 
a former king, and of a queen (Hito- 
cris) ; 2, That he immediately suc- 
ceeded the latter; 3. That the Baby- 
lonian monarch, contemporary with 
Cynxares, was also named Labynetus ; 
4. That he was the father of the last 
king; and 5. That tjueens over ruled 
at Babylon in their own name. 

^ The Greek refugees in Persia 
would study Persian, the official lan- 
guage, rather than any other. The 
Chaldaeans on the other hand would 
speak the Semitic dialect of the in- 
scriptions, and understand the ancient 
Soythio language of their country, but 
wonld have little knowledge of Persian, 
The communications between Hero- 
dotus and the Chaldtean pidosts wonld 
bo much like those which take place 
now-a-days between inquisitive Euro- 
pean travellers and grave for in Man. 
darins, through flic ir.'-frvoni.iOTi of 
some foreign settler at Oanten, who 
has picked up a slight smattering of 
the local colloquial ^Ihot. 
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of the Babylonian savans, and he -wonld therefore naturally be 
left to pick up the bulk of his information from those who made 
a living by showing the town and its remarkable buildings to 
strangers. The quality of the historical information possessed 
by such informants may be judged by the reader’s experience 
of this class of persons at the present day. Herodotus no 
doubt endeavoured to penetrate into a more learned circle, 
but the Babylonians of the time would have been destitute of 
any of those motives, whether of gratitude or of self-interest, 
which induced the Egyptian priests to lay aside their reserve, 
and consent to gratify the curiosity of their Greek auxiliaries. 
It must be confessed at any rate, that in the Babylonian 
history of our author we find but few traces of that exact and 
extensive knowledge of their past condition which the Chal- 
dsean priest-caste certainly possessed, and which enabled 
Berosus, more than a century later, to produce a narrative, 
extending over a space of above fifteen hundred years, which 
has been lately confirmed in numerous instances by contem- 
porary documents, and which appears to have been most 
completely authentic. 

The Persian informants of Herodotus seem to have consisted 
of the soldiers and officials of various ranks, with whom he 
necessarily came in contact at Sardis and other places, where 
strong bodies of the dominant people were maintained con- 
stantly. He was born and bred up a Persian subject; and 
though in his own city Persians might be rare visitants, every- 
where beyond the limits of the Grecian states they formed the 
official class, and in the great towns they were even a con- 
siderable section of the population.^ This would be the case 
not only in Asia Minor, but stiUL more in Babylon and Susa, 
where the court passed the greater portion of the year — both 
which cities Herodotus seems to have visited.** There is no 


® Seo Herod, v, 100-1 ; vi. 4 and 20. 

® The visit of Herodotus to Babylon, 
although doubted by some, is (I think) 
certain, not merely from the minute- 
ness of his descriptions (i. 178-183), 


but from several little touches ; e, g, 
1. The expression in ch. 183, “as the 
Chaldseans said” (wy eAc-yo*' ot 
Xa\Sa,7oi), which can only mean “ as 
they told me when I was there” 2, 
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reason to believe that he ever set foot in Persia Proper, or 
was in a country where the Arian element preponderated. 
Hence his mistakes with regard to the Persian religion,^ which 
he confounded with the Scythic worship of Siisiana, Armenia, 
and Cappadocia. Still he would enjoy abundant opportunities 
of making himself acquainted with the views entertained on 
the subject of their previous history by the Persians themselves 
— from his ready access to them in his earlier years, from the 
number of Greeks who understood their language, and, above 
all, from the existence of native historians to whose works he 
had access.*^ The Persians, from tlie date of their conquest of 
the Modes, possessed {as has been already shown a variety 
of authentic documents, increasing in number and copiousness 
with the descent to more recent times, and capable of serving 
as a solid basis for history. Moreover, their entire annals at 
the time when Herodotus wrote were comprised within a space 
of little more than a century — about the same distance which 
separates the Englishman of the present day from the re- 
bellion of 1745-— a period for which even oral tradition is a 
tolerably safe guide. We might have expected under these 
circumstances a more purely historic narrative of the events 
in question, and a greater correctness, if not a greater ampli- 
tude of detail/ than the work of Herodotus is found in fact to 


The remark in tlie same chapter with 
regard to the colossal statue of Bel, 
made of solid gold (eomp. Dan. iii. 1), 
which once stood in the sacred en- 
closure of the grcjat temple of Belus — 
“ T did not see it ” (iyia fiev ntv ovk 
elSoy), which has no force nor fitness 
except in contrast to the other things 
previously described, which ho mast 
mean to say that he did see j and 3. 
The statement in oh. 193, that he ro- 
fraiuod from mentioning the size of' 
tho millet and sosanio plants, because 
lie knew that those who had not visnted 
the country would not believe what he 
laid previously related of the produce. 
The visit to Busa rests mainly on vi. 
139! it receives, however, some oon- 
firmation from the account of the royal 
road as far as that capital in v. 5a 


^ See tho essay " On the Religion of 
the Ancient Persians.” 

® See especially book i. oh. 1 ; and 
compare i. 9.5, and 21i sub fin. See 
also p. 49 of tliis chapter. 

® SupiA, p. 55. 

^ Tho early history of Cyrus in Horo- 
dotns is purely rorruino'i— his treat- 
ment of Croesus, and the manner of 
his own death, seem to be fabulous ; — 
in the history of Cambyscs and of the 
pseudo-Smerdis are several important 
errors ; — the debate among the con- 
spirators as to the best form of govexh- 
meafe, and tbe story of lEbaro.'i, nre 
most certainly fic f inu'-- : -m pi-obably 
aare theatorios of ^vh,sii!i mu) Zoovriis ; 
:-*--the oiren-nsianci-s (,f Ihf oKpodiih'n 
of Darfua hgainstSdytMa ai'e’jirQbably 
exa^erated. It is hot tillthe time of 
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supply. Tlie deficiency is traceable to two causes. Ainong 
the Persians, then as now, the critical judgment was far less 
developed than the imagination; and their historians, or 
rather chroniclers {\6ytoi), delighted to diversify with all 
manner of romantic circumstances the history of their earlier 
kings. This w^as especially the ease with Cyrus, the hero- 
founder of the empire, whose adventures were narrated with 
vast exaggeration and immense variety.® Herodotus too was 
by natural temperament inclined to look with favour on the 
poetical and the marvellous, and where he had to choose 
between a number of conflicting stories would be disposed to 
reject the prosaic and commonplace for the romantic and 
extraordinary. Thus he may often have accepted an account 
which to moderns seems palpably untrue when the authentic 
version of the story came actually under his cognisance. In 
other cases he may have pieced together the sober relations of 
writers who drew from the monuments, and the lively inven- 
tions of romancers, not perceiving the superiority of the 
former.® Thus his narrative, where it can be compared with 
the Persian monumental records, presents the curious con- 
trast of minute and exact agreement in some parts with broad 
and striking diversity in others — ^the diversity being chiefly in 
those points where there is the most of graphic colouring and 
highly-wrought description — ^the agreement being in names, 
dates, and the general outline of the results attained as dis- 
tinguished from the mode in which they were accomplished.^ 


tlio Ionian revolt that tho Persian 
history hecoines fully trustworthy. 
Among- the omissions which most sur- 
prise ns ai'o those of the Sacan and 
Bactrian wars of Cyi’iis, the redaction 
of Phoenicia, Cyprus, and Cilicia by 
Gambyses ; the revolt of the Modes 
from .Darius; and his conquest of a 
part of India, 

® As Herodotus himself indicates. 
See i. 95 and 211. 

^ Hunco arise contradictions, as that 
in the Soyfciiian war of Darius, where 
the time during which the Persians 
are actually in the country, and the 


time which such a mai'ch as that as- 
signed tliem inust have occupied, are 
widely at variance. See note to book 
iv. ch. 133. 

^ The period of Persian history for 
which alone this ctomparison is at pre- 
sent possible, is that intervening be- 
tween the death of Smerdis and the 
(second) recovery of Babylon by- 
Darius, where the Bebistun inscrip- 
, tion furnishes a running comment 
upon' the third book of Herodotus. 
Here the name of Smerdis, Jiis secret 
execution by his brother, the expe- 
dition into Egypt, the bursting out of 
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Unfortunately a direct comparison of this kind can ])ut raivdy 
bo made, owing to the scantiness of the Persian records at 
pres(3nt discovered ; but we are justified in assuming from the 
coincidences actually observable, that at least some of his 
authorities drew their histories from the monuments ; and it 
even seems as if Herodotus had himself had access to certain 
of the most important of those documents which were pre- 
served in the archives of the empire. It is not altogether 
easy to understand how this could have been brought about, 
but XJcrbaps it is possible that either at Babylon or at Susa 
lie may have obtained Greek transcripts of the records in 
question, or copies may have existed in the satrapial treasury 
of Sardis, in wdiicli case his acquaintance with them would 
cease to be surprising. The instances to which reference is 
especially intended are the account of the satrapies of. Darius 
and the revenue dravm from them in the third book, and the 
catalogue of the army of Xerxes in the seventh. These are 


the Masrian revolution wiiilo he was 
there, tiie death of Canibyses on hear- 
inj? of the revolt, the quiet enjoyment 
of the orowD for a wMIe by the Pseudo- 
Smerdis, his personation of the son of 
Oyrns, the sudden artival of JDarius, 
his sM companions, their names with 
one oxeeption, tlio violent death of the 
pretender, the period of trouble which 
followed, th(5 revolt and reduction of 
Babylon within a few^ years, are all 
correctly stated by our author, whoso 
prinoi].ial misstatements are the fol- 
lowing:--!. The execution of Smerdis 
(Bardins) after the conimcncement of 
the EgyqjLian expedition, which he 
connects with the story of his drawing 
the Ethiopian bow (Herod, iii. 30) ; 

2. The attack of tho conspirators upon 
the Magi in. the palace at 8usa, and tho 
struggle there (ohs. 7()'9) ; 3. The de- 
bate on the foi'in of government, and 
tho question who should be king (chs. 
80-7) ; 4. The Median character of the 
revolution; and 5, The whole story of 
tho mode in which Babylon was re- 
covered. He also mistakes tho real 
name of the Magus, which he supposes 
to have been Bmerdis. The fuU value . , 
and extent of our author’s correctness . 
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are best estimated by contrast with 
tho writer who, having had every 
opportunity of gaining exact informa- 
tion, professed to correct the errors of 
one whom he did not scrapie to call 
“a lying chronicler” (ap. Phot. Bibl. 
Cod. iiKKii. ad inlt.), Ctesias names 
the brother of Cambyses, Tanyoxaroes ; 
docs not allow that Cambyses went 
into Egypt ; makes him die at Babylon 
of an accidental hurt which he had 
given himself ; jdaces tho Magian re- 
volution after his death ; corrujpts the 
names of two out of the six conspi- 
rators, and entirely changes tho names 
of the other four ; follows Herodotus 
in his account of the death of tho 
Magus and of the mode in which 
Darius became king ; gives the name 
of the Magus as Sphendadates ; and 
regards the whole struggle as one 
puroly personal. On one point only 
does Otosias improve npon his pre- 
decessor — in denying that the Zopyrus 
story belongs to the capture of Babylon , 
by Darias. Even hei'e, however; it 
may be doubted whether, in referring 
it to the capture by Xei’xes, he ’ dods 
not replace one table by another. 
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exactly such documents as the royal archives would contain ; 
and they -have a character of minuteness and completeness 
which makes it evident that they are not the mere result of 
such desultory inipiiries as Herodotus might have been able to 
make in the different countries where he travelled. If then 
those are actual Persian documents,^ we may conclude that 
the Persian history of Herodotus, at least from the accession 
of Darius, is based in the main upon autlrentic national 
records; and this conclusion is borne out as well by the 
general probability of the narrative as by its agreement in 
certain minute points with monumental and other evidence.® 

It results from this entire review that in all the countries 
with which the history of Herodotus was at all vitally con- 
cerned there existed monumental records, accessible to himself 
or his informants, of an authentic and trustworthy character.^ 
These were of course less plentiful for the earlier times, and in 
Greece especially such records were but scanty ; enough how- 
ever existed everywhere to serve as a considerable check upon 
the wanderings of mere oral tradition, and prevent it for the 
most part from straying very far from the truth. These 
documents were in the case of foreign countries sealed books 
to Herodotus, who had no power of reading any language hut 
his own;® his informants, however, were acquainted with 


2 So6 Hoeren’s As. Nat. vol. i. pp. 97 
and 441. B. T. 

® The length of the reign of Gam- 
byses is confiimed by the Canon of 
Ptolemy — the fact that Darins became 
king in his father’s lifetime (hi. 72), 
by the Behistun inscription — the re- 
volt of the Medes from Darius (i. 130), 
by tlie same document — ^the conquest 
of India in the reign of Darius, by a 
comparison of the list of provinces in 
t.hc iusci'iptions of Behistun and Per- 
sopolis — the Scythian expedition by 
the tomb-inscription at Nakhsh-i- 
Riistam — the length of Darius’s reign 
by the Canon, and by Manetho. It is 
n'ortliy of notice that Ctesias misstates 
the length both of this and the pre- 
ceding reign, assigning to Oambysos 
18 years, and to Darius 31 (Persic. 


Exc. §§12 and 19). The order of the 
chief events in the reign of Darina is 
confirmed by a comparison of the three 
inscriptions above mentioned, of which 
the Behistun is clearly the earliest, 
and the tomb-inscription the latest. 

^ If any exceptions need to be made, 
they would be those of Lydia and 
Media. The Medes had no history — 
probably no letters — prior to Cyaxaros, 
who led them into M.cdia Magna from 
beyond the Caspian. The Lydian tra- 
ditions ran up into myth shortly be- 
fore the time of Cj’^ges. 

® There is an appearance of linguistic 
knowledge in Herodotus, which may 
seem to militate against this view. 
He frequently introduces and exjdains 
foreign -words (i. 110, 192 ; ii. 2, 30, 
46, 69, 77,81, 94, 113 j iv. 27, 59, 110, 
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them, and thus a great portion of their contents found its way 
into his pages. Occasionally he was able to obtain an entire 
state-paper, and to transfer it bodily into his work ; but more 
commonly he drew his information from men, thus deriving 
his knowledge of the more ancient times at second-hand. 
ConscioiiH of his absolute dependence in such eases on the 
truthfulness of his authorities, he endeavoured everywhere to 
derive his information from those best sldlled in the history 
of their native land ; ® but here he was met by many difficulties 
— some received his advances coldly, others wilfully misled 
him — a few made him welcome to their stores, but in those 
stores the historical and the romantic were so blended 
together, that it was beyond his power to disentangle them. 
The consequence is that in the portion of his history which 
has reference to foreign countries and to more ancient times, 
the most valuable truths and the merest fables lie often side 
by side. He is at the mercy of his informants, and is com- 
pelled to repeat their statements, even where he does not 
believe them. In Greece itself, and in other countries as he 
comes nearer to his own time, his information is better and 
more abundant ; he is able to sift and compare statements, to 
balance the weight of evidence, and to arrive at conclusions 
which are probably in the main correct. The events related 
in his last five books were but little removed from his own 
clay, and with regard to these ho has almost the authority of 
a contemporary historian ; for his informants must have been 
cbiefly persons engaged in the transactions. His own father 
would moat likely have witnessed and may have taken part in 
the Ionian insurrection, which preceded the birth of Herodotus 
by less than fifteen years. The subsequent events must have 
been familiar to all the elder men of his acquaintance, 
Marathon being no further removed from him than Waterloo 


155, 192; Yi. 9fi, 119; viii. 85, 98; ix. 
110), and refwlily pronounces oii simi- 
lai'ity oi’ identity of language (i. 67, 
172 ; ii. 105 ; iv. 117, &a.). But in tlxe 
latter caso be soems to have trasted 
to his ear, and in the former his ex. 


planations are often so bad ns fo 
Ms complete ignorance rail. or rli.-in ni,= 
1 knowledge of the r.('ngae,s in ((uesti'-n. 
I (See notes on PirAnnV, il. 1 IH ; njirJ on 
' the names of file Poj'tiian longp.vi. 98.) 
I * Of. i. 1,95, 181-3 pita, &c. 
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from ourselves, and Salamis being as near as Navarino. He 
would find then in tbe memory of living men abundant 
materials for an authentic account of those matters on which 
it was his special object to wi'ite ; and if a want of trustworthy 
sources from which to draw is to be brought forward as 
detracting from, the value of his work, it must at any rate be 
conceded that the objection lies, not against the main narra- 
tive, but against the introductory portion, and even there 
rather against the episodes where,m he ve.ntm'es to trace t.he 
ancient history of some of the chief countries brought into 
contact with Persia, than against the thread of narration by 
which these ambitious efforts are connected with the rest of 
the treatise. The episodes themselves must be judged separ- 
ately, each on its own merits. The traditions of the Scythe, 
of the Medes before Cyaxares, of Lydia before Gyges, and of 
all countries without a literature, must be received with the 
greatest caution, and regarded as having the least possible 
weight. But the aceomits of Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, Persia, 
and the various states of Greece, having been derived in part 
from monuments and otherwise from those who possessed 
access to monuments, deserve throughout attentive consider- 
ation. They may from various causes often be incorrect in 
particulars ; but they may be expected to be true in outline ; 
and in their details they may not unfreguently embody the 
contents of authentic documents existing at the time when 
Herodotus wrote, but now irrecoverably lost to us. Critical 
judgment must separate in them the probable from the im- 
probable : but whatever comes under the former head, and is 
not contradicted by better authority, may well be received as 
liistorical, at least until fresh discoveries shall at once dis- 
prove their truth, and supply us with more authentic details 
to substitute in their place. 
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CHAPTEK III. 

OIS" THE MEEITS AND DEFECTS OE HEKODOTUS AS 
AN HISTORIAN. 

Merits of tiei’odotus as an historian : 1. Diligence. 2. 'Honesty — Failure of all 
aitaokfi on liis veracity. 3. Impadiality — Cliavges of prejudice — Beinarlc- 
ahlo iihstauces of candour. 4. Ikditical dispassionateness. 6. Freedom 

froiu national vanity. Defects a.s an historian : 1. Credulity — Bcdicf in 

omens, oracle.s, dreams, &o. — Theoiy of Divine Nemesis — Marvels in 
Nature. 2. Spirit of exaggeration — Anecdotes. 3. Want of accuracy — 
Discx’epancies — llcpetitions — Loose chronology, &c. 4. Want of historical 
insight — Confusion of occa.sions ivith causes — Defective geography — 

Absurd meteorology — Mythology — Philology, Merits as a writer: 1. 

Unity — Scope of the work. 2. Clever management of the episodes — 
Question of their relevancy. 3. Skill in character-drawing — The Persians 
— The Spartans — ^tho Athenians — Persian and Spartan kings : Themis- 
tocloB— Aristides — Greek Tyrants ; Creosus — ^Amasis — Nitocris — Tomyris, 
&c. 4. Diumatie power. 6. Pathos. 6. Humour. 7. Yariety. 8. Pictorial 
description 9. Simplicity. 10. Beauty of style. Conclusion. 

In forming onr estimate of an liistorical writer two things 
have to be considered — the value of his work as an authentic 
exposition of the facts with which he deals, and its character 
as a composition. On the former head some remarks have 
been already made vdiile we have been treating of the sources 
from which the history of Herodotus seems to have been 
derived ; but a more prolonged and detailed consideration of 
it will be now entered on, with special reference to the quali- 
fications of the -writer, which have been very variously 
estimated by different critics. It is plain that however ex- 
cellent the sources from which Herodotus had it in his power 
to draw, the character of his history for authenticity, and so 
its real value, will depend mainly on his possession or non- 
possession of certain attributes which alone entitle an his- 
torian to be listened to as an autbority. 

The primary requisites for an historian — given the pfrBCios- 
sioii of ordinary capacity— are honesty and - diligence. The 
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latter of these two qualities no one has ever denied to our 
author. Perhaps, however, scarcely sufficient credit has been 
allowed him for that ardent love of knowledge, that unwearied 
spirit of research, which led him in disturbed and perilous 
times to undertake at his own cost a series of journeys over 
almost all parts of the known world the aggregate of vhich 
cannot have amounted to less than from ten to fifteen thou- 
sand miles — for the sole purpose of deriving, as far as possible, 
from the fountain-head, that information concerning men and 
places which he was bent on putting before his readers. 
Travelling in th© age of Herodotus had not ceased to he that 
laborious task which had exalted in primitive times the 
‘‘much-travelled man” into a hero.® The famous boast of 
Democritus ® has a moral as well as an intellectual hearing, 
and is a claim upon the respect no less than upon the atten- 
tion of his countrymen. At the period of which W'e are 
speaking no one journeyed for pleasure ; and it required either 
lust of gain or the strongest thirst for knowledge to induce 
persons to expose themselves to the toils, hardships, and 
dangers which w^ere then attendant upon locomotion, par- 
ticularly in strange countries. We may regret that the 
journeys of Herodotus were sometimes undertaken for objects 
which do not seem to us commensurate with the time and 
labour which they must have cost,^ and that in other 
instances, where the object was a worthy one, they were 
baulked of the fruit which he might fairly have expected them 
to bear ; ® but it would be unjust to withhold from him the 
meed of our approval for the activity and zeal wliich could 
take him from Egypt to Tyre, and from Tyre to Thasos, to 
clear up a point of antiqixarianism of no imj^ortance to his 
general history; and which, again, could carry him from 


^ Vide suprii, pp. 9-11. 

® See the opGuiag of the Odyssey; 
and comj^ai’c Herat. Ep. I. ii, 19-22 ; 
A, P. 141. See also Virg. ^n, i, 7. 

® Ap. Clem. Alexanclr. (Strom. I. 
p, 357.) Se Twr xar’ e/itwrhy 


ayOpihirwv yijv TrAe/cTTTjr e-!reiT\av7]<rdfinP, 
tofTopmv ra fidiKiffra • ical depas Kal yeas 
TrAetCTOi eldop • k.t.X, 

* See book ii. oh. 44, 

® Ibid. ch. 3. 
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Mempliis to Heliopolis, and then np the Nile, nine days’ 
journey, to Thebes, for the mere purpose of testing the 
veracity of liis Meinphitic informants. We must also admire 
that indefatigable inquisitiveness — not perhaj)s very agreeable 
to those who were its objects— which was constantly drawing 
from all persons with whom he came into contact whatever 
information they possessed concerning the history or pecu- 
liarities of their native land or the countries where they had 
travelled.® The painstaldng lahoriousness with wdiicli his 
materials were collected is marked hy that term whereby he 
designated its results, viz. Toroptr/ — which is not really equi- 
valent to our “history,” but signifies “investigation” or “re- 
siaireli,” and so properly characterises a narrative of which 
diligent inquiry has formed the basis. 

The honesty of Herodotus has not passed unchallenged. 
Several ancient writers,'’^ among them two of considerable 
repute, Ctesias the court-physician to Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
and Plutarch, or rather an author who has made free with his 
name, have impeached the truthfulness of the historian, and 

® Herodotus enumerates among his Lesbians (i. 23), the Samians (i. 70), 

informants, besides Persians, Egyp- the Delians (-vi. 98), the lonians (ii. 

tiaus, and Chaldteans, the Scythians 15), the Cretans (i. 171), the Therseans 

(iv, 5,21), the Pontine Greeks (iv. 8, (iv. 160), &o. &o: 

18, 24, &c.), the Tauri (iv, 103), the Manetho, the Egyptian historian, 

CoU?liia!is (ii. 104), the Bitliynians is said to have written a book against 

(vii, 75), the Thracians (%\ 10), the Herodotus (Etym. Magn, s. v. Aeoyro- 

Lydiaus (iv. 45), the Cariuns (i. 171), K6p.os). Another w^as composed by 

the Cauniaiis (i. 172), the Cyprians Harpooration, ‘On the False State- 

(i. 105 ; vii, 90, &c.), the Phoeuicians ments made by Herodotus in his His- 

(i. 5), tho Tyrian priests (ii. 44), the tory’ (Uepl roS mrexl/eSirOai rijy 

Modes (vii, 62), the Arabians (iii. 'Kpod6rov IffTopiav. See Suklas ad 

IDS), the Ammoniana (iii. 26), the voc. 'ApiroKpariuv.) Josephus (contr. 

Cyremnans (iv, 154), the Oarthagin- Ap. i. 3) assorts that all Greek 

ians (iv. 43), the^ Syracusans (vii. writers admitted Herodotus to be 

lt)7), and other Siciliots (vii. 165), the generally untruthful Qv rots irKeicrrois 

Crofconiats (v. 44), the Sybaiutes if/evUSfievoy). Laertius notes certain 

(ibid.), the pnestesses at Dodona (ii. tales which were taxed with falsity 

53), the Corinthians (i. 23), tho Lace- (Pi’oem. § 9). Theopomptis (Fr. 

dmmonians (i. 70, &o,), the Argives 29), Strabo (xi. 740, 771, &c.), 
(v. 87), the Bginetans (v. 86), the Lnoian (Ver, Hist, ii, 42), Cicero (De 

Athenians (v. 63, &c,), the Gephy- Leg. i, 1} De Div, iL 66), and others 

mans (v. 57), the Thessalians (vii. spieak disparagingly of bis veracity. 
129), the Macedonians (viiL 138),, the Their remarks apply ehieflv to lus 
Hellespoutine Greeks (iv, 95), the mafevellons stories. 
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maintained that his narrative is entitled to little credit. 

Ctesias seems to have introduced his own work to the favour- 
able notice of his countrymen by a formal attack on the 
veracity of his great predecessor,® uj)on the ruins of whose 
reputation he hoped to establish his own. He designed his 
history to supersede that of Herodotus ; and feeling it in vain 
to endeavour to cope with him in the charms of composition, 
he set himself to invalidate his authority, presuming upon his 
own claims to attention as a resident for seventeen years at 
the court of the great king.® Professing to draw his relation 
of Oriental affairs from a laborious examination of the Persian ^ 

archives,^ he proceeded to contradict, wherever he could do so 
without fear of detection, the assertions of his rival ; ® and he 
thus acquii-ed to himself a degree of fame and of consideration 
to which his literary merits would certainly never have 
entitled him, and which the course of detraction he pursued 
could alone have enabled him to gain. By the most unblush- • 

ing effrontery he succeeded in palming off’ his narrative upon 
the ancient world as the true hnd genuine account of the 

® Tlio words of Pliotius conceniing Median, conquest of Assyi’ia, which 
Ctosias (.Bibliotheo, (Jod. ixxii.) are : Ctosias made about u.c. S76, Hero* 
h> &tra(Tw icvTiKelfieua 'EpodSr^ dotus about B.o. 600; and, 4. the 
tcTTopwy, Kal \^eijcrTrjy avrbi/ airo- duration of the Median kingdom — 

/coAtSr iff TToAAoty. above 300 years in the former, 150 in 

® Diod, Sic. ii. 32. For the fact of tlie latter writer. Minor points of 

the residenOG of Ctesias in Persia, see difference ai'o, the names and number 

Xen. An. i, viii. § 26-7 ; Strab. xiv. of the Median kings, the relationship 
p. 938 3 Tzeta. ChiL i. i. 85. of Gyms to Astyages, the mode in 

^ Diod. Sic. 1. s. c. otros ody (pTjerty which Sardis was taken, the enemy 

4 k ray 0aff lAtKwy 5 i^Oepuy, 4y against whom Cyrus made his lust 
afs ot TLfpcrcu r&s vaXaidi,s 'trpd^eis Kara expedition, the names of the brotluu' 
riya v6fiav et^oy ffvyrtray/aevaSf ‘tt o Kv- of Cambyses and of the Magus, the 
rr pay pLov^ff ai rh Kok eKOffra Kal circumstances of the invasion of 
rrvyra^dfieyov rijy Irroplav eis rol/s Egypt, the manner of the death of 
"EWrjyas i^eyeyKeiy. Oarabyses and tho length of his i.'cigii, 

" Tho most important points on the names of the six conspirators, the 
which tlie two writers differed wore, length of the reign of .DaiiiiKS, the time 
1. The date of the first establishment when Babylon was recovered by tho 
of a grt’at Assyrian empire at Nineveh, stratagem ascribed to Zopyrus, the 
which Ctesias placed almost a thou- . number of the army and fleet of 
sand years before Herodotus ; 2. the Xerxes, the order of tbe great events 
duration of the empire — according to in the Persian War, the time and ])laoe 
Ctesias, 1306 years, according to of the' death of Mai-donius, the num- 
Herodotus, 520 ; 3. the date of tho bers of the Greek fleet at Salamis, &o. 
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transactions, and liia authority was commonly followed in 
i^refercnee to that of Herodotus, at least upon all points of 
purely Oriental history.* There were not wanting indeed in 
ancient times some more critical spirits, e.g, Aristotle^ and 
the true Plutarch/ who refused to accept as iuclisputahie the 
statements of the Cnidian physician, and retorted upon him 
the charge of uutriithfulness which he had xneforred against 
our author. It was difficult, however, to convict him of 
systematic falsehood until Oriental materials of an authentic 
character were obtained by which to test the conflicting 
aeeoimts of the two writers. A comparison with the Jewish 
scriptures, and with the native history of Berosus, first 
raised a general suspicion of the had faith of Ctesias,® whose 
credit few moderns have been hold enough to maintain against 


® Tlio historical work of Ctesias 
seems to have been at once received 
by his countrymen as authoritative 
ooncerninj? the East. Even Aristotle, 
who rejected the fables of the Indica, 
appears to have given a certain 
auioiuit of credit to the Assyrian 
history. (Polit. v. 8 ; Eth. Jfio. i. 5.) 
His disciple, Olcarchus, followed in 
the same track (Fr. 5), as did Din-ia 
of Samos, a contemporaiy (Fr. 14). 
Polybius (li.c. 160) appears to have 
adopted from Ctesias tiie whole out- 
line of liis Oriental narrative (Fr, U ; 
compare vin. xii. § 8, and xxxvii. ii. 
§ 6), as did yEmiJius Sm’a, Trogns 
Pompeius, and the Augustan writers 
generally, (See Diodorus Siculus, 
book ii. ; Kio, Damasc, Fi's, 7-10 ; 
Btrabo, xvi. pp. 10-I6-7.) Velleius 
Paterculus (i. 6) followed Sura, and 
Justin (i. 1-3) Trogus Pompeius 5 while 
Castor (ap, Euseb.), Cephalion (Fr, 1), 
and Clemens of Alexandria (vol. i. p. 
379), drew direct from Ctesias him- 
self. Eusebiu s imfoitunately adopted 
the views of Ctesias from Diodorus, 
Castor, and Cephalion, whence they 
passed to tho >vhol6 series of eccle- 
siastical writers, as Augustine, Sulpi- 
cius Severus, Agathias, Eustathius, 
SyncelluB, &o. They are also found in 
Moses of Chorine, who took th^ 


from Cephalion (i. 17) ; in Abydouus 
to a certain extent (Fr. 11) ; in 
Athonpous, Tzetzes, and others. 

* The monstrous fables of the 
Indica were what chiefly moved the 
indignation of Aidstotle. (See Gen. 
Anim. ii, 2 ; Hist. Anim. il, iii. § 10 j 
HI. sub fin, ; VIII. xxvii. § 3.) But 
having learnt from the untrustworthy 
character of the writer, he does not 
accept as authoritative his historical 
nan-ations. See Pol, v. 8, whore, 
speaking of the account which Ctesias 
gave of the efCeminato Sardanapalus, 
Aristotle adds, et aAr)Qrj ravra ol 
IMV OoKoyov VT e s KeyovffiP'. 

® See Plutarch (Vit. Artaxerx. c. 13, 
et alibi). And compare Lucian, Do 
Conscribendd Histuriil (ii. 4-2 ; vol. iv. 
p. 202), and Arrian (Exp. Alex. v. 4). 

® It is surprising that tbo ancient 
Christian ohronologers did nob at oime 
perceive how incompatible the scheme 
of Ctesias is with Scripture, To a 
man they adopt it, and then expend a 
vast amount of ingenuity in the vain 
endeavour to reconcile what is irre- 
oonoileable. (Sec Clinton’s F, H. vol. 
ii, p. 373.) Scaligor was the first to 
attack his orefiibility. (Do Emriid. 
Temp. Not, ad Fragm, subj. irp. 
89-43.) 
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tlie continually increasing eyidenee of liis clislionesty.’ At 
last tlie coup de grace hsis been given -to liis small remaining 
reputation by the recent Cuneiform discoveries, which con- 
vict him of having striven to rise into notice by a system of 
‘‘enormous lying” whereto the history of literature scarcely 
presents a parallel.® 

The reputation of Herodotus has on the whole suffered but 
little from the attacks of the Pseudo-Plutarch. The unfair- 
ness and prejudice of that wTiter is so manifest that perhaps 
he has rather done our author a service than an injury, by 
showing how few real errors could be detected in his narrative 
even by the most lynx-eyed criticism. His charge of “ma- 
lignity ” has rebounded on himself ; and he has come to be 
regarded generally as a mere retailer of absurd calumnies 
which the plain dealing of Herodotus had caused to be 
circulated against him.® In no instance can he be said to 

Freret is almost the only modem Greeks. Tlie moimments convict him 

of real learning' who has ventured to of direct falsehood in numerous in- 

uphold the paa?amount authority of stances, as in the name of the brother 
Ctesias (Memoires do I’Academie des of Canibysea, the circumstances of 

Inscriptions, vol. v. jip, 351-6). Bilhr the Magianrevolution,thenames of the 

(Fr{)legom.en. ad Ctes. § 8, pp. 24- six conspirators, the place and manner 

60) attempts but a partial defence, of Cambyses’ death, the early supre- 

abating gi'eatly from the pretensions macy of Assyria, the time at -which 
ab.surdly preferred by IT, Stephanus. Media rose into importance, &c. &c. 
(See the ‘ Disquisitio Historica de Authentic documents, like the Canon 

Ctesia ’ in this writer’s edition of of Ptolemy and the dynastic tables of 

Herodotus.) Manetho, contradict his chronological 

® The great Assyrian empire of data; as, e.g,, the number of years 

Ctesina, lasting for 1306 years, is a which he assigns to Cambyses and 

pure fiction ; his list of inonarchs Darius Hysta.spes, where Herodotus 
from Minus to Sai-danapalus a forgery and the aforesaid documents are 
of the clumsiest kind, made up of agreed. The credibility of his his- 
nautcs in part Arian, in part gcogra- tory, wliere it touclies the Greeks, 
phic, in part Greek, presenting but a may be fairly estimated by comparing 
single analogy to any name found on his account of the revolt of Inarus 
tlie mouumtmts, and in all probability (Pers. Ex, § 32, et seq.) with the 
the mex’e product of hi.s own fancy. narrative of Thucydides (i, 104, 109, 
His Median history is equally base- 110), 

less, (See the Critical Essays, Essay ^ See Bahr’s Oommentatio de Vit. 
iii.) Ill his Persian history, he trans- et Script, Herod. § 16; Dahlmaim’s 
fers to the time of Cyrus the corrup- Life, ch. viii. ; Mui-e’s Literature of 
tions prevalent in his own day, forges Greece, vol. iv. p. 265. The last- 
names and numbers at pleasure, and named -writer observes: "The tract 
distorts with wonderful audacity the of Plutarch, ‘ On the Malignity of 
historical facts best known to the Herodotus/ is a condensation of these 
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have proved his case, or convicted our author of a misstate- 
ment; in one only has he succeeded in throwing any eon- 
siderahlc doubt on the view taken by Herodotus of an 
important matter.^ 

The writers who have followed in the wake of these two 
assailants of Herodotus can scarcely be said to have succeeded 
any better in their attacks on his veracity. The deliberate 
judgment of modern criticism on the subject is decidediy 
against the assailants, and cannot be better summed up than 
in the words of a recent author: — “ There can be no doubt,” 
says Colonel Mure, “ that Herodotus was, according to the 
standard of his ago and country, a sensible and intelligent 
man, as well as a writer of power and genius, and that he 
possessed an extensive knowledge of human hfe and character. 
Still less can it reasonably he questioned that he was an essen^- 
Hally honest and veracious historian. Such he has been 
admitted to be by the more impartial judges both of his own 
and subsequent periods of ancient literature, and by the all 
hut unanimous verdict of the modern public. Bigid, in fact, as 
has been the scrutiny to which his text has been subjected, no 
distinct case of wilful misstatement or perversion of fact has 
been substantiated against him. On the contrary, the very 
severity of the ordeal has often been the means of eliciting 
evidence of his truth in cases where, with the. greatest tempta- 
tion to falsehood, there was the least apparent risk of detec- 
tion. Every portion indeed of his work is pervaded by an air 
of candour and honest intention, which the discerning critic 
must recognise as reflecting corresponding qualities in the 
author.”^ It is unnecessary to add anything to this testi- 
mony, which coming from one whose critical knowledge is so 


calixmnies j for as such they home he&n> 
recognised ly the intelligent public of 
every ogre removed from the prejtidioes 
in which they originate.” 

* The matter to which aUnsion .is 
here made, is the oondnet of the 
Thebans in connexion with the battle 


of Thermopylae. See Pint, de Malign. 
Herod, pp. 865-6, and compare Grote’s 
Greece, vol. v. pp. 132-k Son uho 
the foot-notes to book vii. clis. 205 
and 222. 

® Mure’s Lit. of Greece, rol. ir. p. 
861. 
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great, and wlio is certainly not a blind admirer of Herodotus, 
must be regarded as almost closing the controversy. 

To tlie two excellencies of diligence in collecting materials 
and honesty in making use of them Herodotus adds a third, 
less common than either of the others, that of the strictest 
i:ai2)artialityi Here again, however, his merit has not been 
uncontested. The Pseudo-Plutarch accuses him of nourishing 
a special i^rejudiee against the Thebans because they had 
refused to gratify his cupidity ; ® and another writer brings a 
similar charge against him with respect to the Corinthians.^ 
He has also been taxed more generally, and in modern no less 
than ancient times, ^ with showing undue favour towards the 
Athenians. But the charges of prejudice evaporate with the 
calumnies of which they are the complement, and a reference 
to his work shows that he had no unMendly feeling towards 
either nation. The valour displayed hy the entire Boeotian 
cavalry at Plat£Ba is honourably noticed,® and the conduct of 
the Thebans on the occasion receives special commemora- 
tion ; the circumstances, moreover, of the siege of Thehes ® 
are decidedly creditable to that people. The Corinthians 
receive still more striking marks of his good-will. The por- 
traiture of their conduct from the time that they became a 
free nation, is almost without exception favom’able. They 
bravo the displeasure of the Spartans hy withdrawing their 
contingent from a johit army of Peloponnesians at a most 
critical moment, purely from a sense of justice and determina- 
tion not to share in doing a wrong.® Subsequently at a 
council summoned by Sparta they alone have the boldness to 
oppose the j)lan of the Laeedgemonians for enslaving Athens, 
and to expose oi)enly before all the allies the turpitude of their 
proposals.^ On another occasion they play the part of 
peace-makers between Athens and Thebes.® Somewhat later, 

^ Quoting Ai'isfcoijliauaH of Boeotia 
as liis authority, p, 804 D. 

^ Dio Ohx’ysost. Orat. xxxvii, p. 436. 

® See Phit. do Malign, Herod, p. 

863, A., 'vviicrG tlie writer speaks of 


the charge as one commonly made. 
® Herod, ix, 6S, 

Ibid, chs. (57 and 69, 

® Ibid. oils. 86-8. ® Ibid, v, 75. 

^ Ibid. V. 92, 2 
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they evade an express law of their state, which forbade them 
to give away ships of war, and liberally make the Athenians 
a present of twenty triremes® — certainly a meritorious act in 
the eyes of Herodotus. In the Persian war they act on the 
whole a strenuous part, only inferior to that played by the 
Athenians and the Eginetans, At Axtemisium and at Salamis 
their contingent greatly exceeds that of any other state except 
Athens.^ In the fight at the latter place their behaviour, 
according to the version which Herodotus manifestly prefers, 
is such as to place them in the first rank for bravery,® Their 
contingent at Plata,\a far exceeds that of any other state except 
Athens and Sparta ; ® and though, together with the great 
hulk of the confederates, they were absent from the battle, 
they are mentioned among those who made all haste to 
redeem their fault so soon as they heard of the engagement.'^ 
Finally, at Myeale they behave with great gallantry, and 
appear next to the Athenians in the list of those who most 
distinguished themselves.® The only discredit which attaches 
to the Corinthians in connexion with the war regards the 
conduct of their naval contingent, and especially of Adei- 
mantus, its commander, in the interval between the muster 
at Artemisium and the victory at Salamis,® But here is no 
evidence of any peculiar prejudice ; for they are merely repre- 
sented as sharing in the feeling common to all the Peloponne- 
sians, and their prominency is the result of their eminent 
position among the Spartan naval allies. These charges of 
prejudice and ill-will therefore fall to the ground when tested 
by a general examination of the whole work of Herodotus, and 
it does not appear that he is fairly taxable with “ malignity,” 
or even harshness in his treatment of any Greek state. 

The accusation of an undue leaning towards Athens is one 
which pr mm fade a certain show of justice, and which at 

any rate deserves more attention than these unworthy impu- 

Herod, cL 89. ' ® Ibid, ix. 28. 

^ Ibid, Till 1 and 43. ^ Ibid. oh. 69. Ibifl. els. lOo. 

® ’Ev wpaiToiat. ttjs vavixtxr^i'tis, via. 94 ' ® Ibid, viii. 6, 59, 61, 
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tations of spite and malice. The open and undisgiiised admi- 
ration of the Athenians which Herodotus displays throughout 
his workd the fact that to Athens he was indebted for a home 
and a new citizenship when expelled from his native comitry,*^ 
the ver-y probable fact of his having received at the hands of 
the Athenians a sum of money on account of his History,^'' 
make it not unlikely that he may have allowed his judgment 
to be warped in some degree by his favourable feelings towards 
those to whom he was united by the double bond of gratitude 
and mutual esteem. Again, in one instance, he has certainly 
made an indefensible statement, the effect of which is to add 
to the glory of the Athenians at the expense of other Greeks.’^ 
Still a careful review of his entire narrative wiU show that, 
however favourably disposed towards the Athenians, he was 
no blind or undiscriminating admirer, but openly criticised 
their conduct where it seemed to him faultyj noticing with the 
same unsparing freedom which he has used towards others, 
the errors, crimes, and follies of the Athenian people and 
their greatest men. Where he first introduces the Athenians, 
he speaks of the bulk of the nation as loving tyranny better 
than freedom,” ® and about the same time he notices that they 
suffered themselves to be imposed upon by “ one of the silliest 
devices to be found in all history.”® After the establishment of 
the democracy, he ventures to call in question the wisdom of 
great Demus himself, taxing him with “ deceivableness,” and 
declarmg that he was more easily deluded by fair words than 
an individual.^ He describes the general spirit of the Athenian 

^ vStje V. 79 ; vi. 112 ; vii. 139 ; again, assisted bj a few Atlienians 

viii. 10, 109, 148, 144 5 22, 27-8, and Eretrians, met the Porsi!in.s in 

70, Ac. open fight at Ephesns (v. 102) 5 the 

" Suprk, p. 21. ® Ibid, p. IG. Cyprian Greeks fought a Persian 

‘‘ Herod, vi. 112. It is certainly army near Salamis (v, 110, 113) 5 (he 

Tintruo to say of the Athenians at Milesians were engaged against 

Marathon that they “ were the first of another in-Caria (v. 120) 5 and a hard 
the Greeks who dared to look upon battle was fought between a strong 

the Median garb, and to face men body of Persians and an army of 

dad in that fashion.” The Ionian Ionian and iScdian Greeks near Atar- 
Greoks fought bravely against Har- neus (vi. 28, 29). 
pagus (i. 169); the Perinthians' re- ® Ibid. i. 62. Ibid. eh. 60. 

sisted Megabazus (v. 2) ; the lonians ^ Ibid. v. 97. 
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people immediately before Marathon as timid and waTering ® 
condemns openly their treatment of the heralds of Xerxes, 
which he regards as bringing them justly under the divine 
displeasure,*^ and passes a still more severe though indireet 
cciisui’e upon their conduct towards the Eginetaus in tlie case 
of then hostages^ He further exposes their spirit of detrac- 
tion towards their rivals by relating the account which they 
gave of the beha-vdour of the Corinthians at Salamis, and at 
the same time clearly intimating his own disbelief of it.^ In 
the character of their great men, with the solitary exception 
of Aristides, he notes Haws, detracting very considerably from 
the admiration to which they would otherwise have been 
entitled. Besides the imputation of mercenary motives to 
Thornistocles,** which has been generally remarked, Clisthenes 
is denied the merit of disinterestedness in the policy which 
formed his special glory and Miltiades is exhibited as engag- 
ing in the expedition which brought disgrace alike on himself 
and on his country, to gratify a private pique.® It cannot, 
therefore, be said with any truth that Herodotus suffered his 
admiration of the Athenians to degenerate into partissanship ; 
or did more than assign them the meed of praise which he 
felt to be, and which really was, their due. A single hyper- 
bolical expression, which his own work affords the means of 
correcting, cannot be allowed to weigh in the balance against 
the general e'^ddenee of candour and fairness furnished by his 
narrative. 

Before taking leave of this subject, it seems right to notice 
two special instances, where the candour of Herodotus is very 
remarkably displayed under circumstances of peculiar tempta- 
tion. Born and bred up during the continuance of the struggle 
between Greece and Persia, himself a citizen of a Greek state 
which only succeeded in throwing off the Persian yoke after he 
was grown to manhood, and led by his own opinions to sym- 
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patliizG most 'warmly 'with the patriotic side, lie might have 
been, pardoned had ho felt a little bitterly to-^vards that grasp- 
ing people, which, not content with ruling all Asia from India 
and Baetria on the one hand, to Phcnnieia and Lydia on the 
other, envied the independence and sought to extinguish the 
liberties of Greece. In Heu, however, of such a feeling, we 
find the very opposite tone and spirit in all that he tells us of 
the Persians. Their valour,® their simplicity and hardiness,’ 
their love of truth,® their devoted loyalty to their princes,® 
their -vuse customs and laws,' are spoken of with a strength 
and sincerity of admiration which strongly marks his supe- 
riority to the narrow spirit of national prejudice and partiality 
too common in every age. It is e'vidently his earnest wish and 
aim to do justice to the enemy no less than to his own country- 
men. Hence every occasion is seized to introduce traits of 
nobility, generosity, justice, or self-devotion on the part of 
either prince or people.'*^ The personal prowess of the Persians 
is declared to be not a whit inferior to that of the Greeks,® 
and constant apologies are made for their defeats, ■which are 
ascribed to deficiencies in their arms, equij)ment, or discipline,^ 
not to any want of courage or military spirit. Of coi-u’se the 
defects of the nation and its chiefs are also recorded; but 
there is every appearance of an honest intention to give them 
full credit for every merit which they possessed, and the 
portraitine is altogether about the most favourable that we 


® HerorL yi. 113 5 viii. 100, 113 ; ix, 
62, 102 , &c. 

7 Ibid, i. 71 ; ix. 122. 
a Ibid. i. 136, 138. 

® Ibid, viii. 99 3 comp. iii. 128, 1S4', 
15 u 3 vii. 107 , and viii. 118, -wliere tho 
seH'-deyofciou, tbongh not regarded as 
true, appears to be considered 
natural. 

^ Ibid. i. 137, 138 ; iii. 154 
2 Ibid, i, 115 3 iii. 2, 74 , 75, 128, 
340, 164158, 160; V. 25; vi. SO, 119, 
vii. 27-29, 105, 107, 136, 181, 194, 
237, &o. 

Ibid, ix. 63. X^fiari fisv vvtf ical 
pdfiTi ohic eaffovis ^ffav ot XlipffaA. 


A6pa<fi ^paxuripoiffi xp^tif^^evoi, ijnep 
ot ''EAATjres, Ka\ oiiK xp'h- 

cracrfiat (vii. 213.). <5 'aep^eo) ffTparhs 6irh 

re Kal TrX'fiOeos awr&s i/ir’ eavrov 
QVivref rapfurffop-evecav re rZv ve&v ical 
rrepnnvrovcr^wv nepl aKK-fiKas (viii. 16). 
r&y fihy “KWiiyuv trhv KocTfi^ va.vp,axe6v~ 
rup itark ro^ip, rwv Se ov rerayfiepoup eri 
(viii. 86). oi Tlepffai &vottKoi e6pres ical 
vphs hveiriffr-fi/xopes ^crap (ix. 62.) Com- 
pare V. 49, where tho de.sci-iption of the 
Persian equipment prepares us for the 
coming defeats, if p-d-xp ahrwp eVrl 
Tot^Se- r6^a koX alxph b/^ax^a, dpo^vpiSas 
Sh exopres tpxoprai is rets pdx«s Kai 
Kvp^acrias iirl rijert KetpaX'ptri, 
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jiossess of any Oriental nation either in ancient or modern 
times.^ 

The other rcmarkahle instance of our author’s candour is 
contained in his notice of Artemisia.® Without assigning any 
parfcicular weight to the statements of Suidas as to the im- 
X)ortant iiart which Herodotus played personally in the drama 
of Haliearnassian poliiiics, it is certain that if the revolution 
hy which the tyranny was put down and the family of Arte- 
misia expelled took place in his time, his views and sympathies 
must have been altogether on the x^opular side. He must im- 
doubtedly have felt, even if he did not act, with those who 
drove out the tyrant, and brought Halicarnassus into the 
Athenian confederacy. The warm praise, therefore, and open 
admiration which he bestows on Artemisia, is indicative of a 
fair mind, which would not allow political partizanship to blind 
him to individual merit. Of course, if the narrative of Suidas, 
despite its weak authority, should be true — w^ieh has been 
admitted to be possible"^ — ^the credit accorded to the Haliear- 
nassian queen would be a still more notable proof of candour. 

In connexion with this trait it may be further observed 
that the whole work of Herodotus exhibits very strikingly Ms 
political moderation and freedom from party bias. Though 
decidedly xireferring democratic institutions to any other,® he 
is fully aw'are that they are not without their own peculiar 
evil.s,® while every form of government he recognizes to have 
certain advantages.^ A consequence of this moderation of 


® Colonel Mure justly observes 
" Perhaps tho best vindication of the 
historian’s fairness, in so far as regards 
tlie Persians, is t,ho fact, that while 
the most detailed account of that people 
which wo posse.ss, and on which we 
are chiefly accustomed to form one 
jiulginorit of thoir character, is, that 
ti'ansmittcd by Herodotus, there is no 
nation among those who in ancient or 
•modern times have figured on 'the ■wide 
held of Oriental politics, which for 
patriotism, valour, talent, and gene- 
rosity, occupies or deserves to oeonpy 


so high a place in our estimation.” — 
Lit. of Greece, vol. iv. p. 

« Herod, vii. 99 ; viii. 68, 87, 88, 102, 
103. 7 Supr^, p. 14 

® See V. 78 ; vi. 5, &o. 

® These are very strongly pnfc in the 
.speech of Mogabyzns (iii, 81), and ai’e 
glanced at in the following passages : 
iii, 142, 14S ; v. 97 ; vi. 109. 

^ See book iii. cha. 80-82. -ind oom- 
pare the praiso given ro ihe cumula of 
Lyoorgus (i. 66, 66), to rhe MLiesian 
aristocracy (v. 28, 29), tind to tHo first 
tyranny of Pisistratus (i. 69, ad fin.). 
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feeling is that fair distribution of praise and blame among 
persons of different political sentiments, which might have 
been imitated with advantage by the modern writers who have 
treated of this period of history. Herodotus can see and 
acknowledge the existence of faults in popular leaders,^ and of 
virtues in oligarchs, or even despots.® He does not regard it 
as his duty to whitewash the characters of the one,^ or to 
blacken the memories of the other. And the same dispassion- 
ateness appears in his account of the conduct of states. The 
demoeratical Argos is shown to have pursued a, more selfish 
policy throughout the Persian war than almost any other 
Greek power,® The aristocratic Egina is given the fullest 
credit for gallant behaviour.® There is no attempt to gloss 
over faults or failings because those to whom they attach agree 
with the author in political opinions, or to exaggerate or 
imagine defects in those of opposite views 
Herodotus also is, for a Greek, peculiarly fi’ee from the 
defect of national vanity. He does not consider his own nation 
either the oldest,® or the wisest,® or the greatest,^® or even the 
most civilized of all. He loves his country dearly, admires 
its climate, delights in its free institutions, apjireciates its 
spirit and intelligence; but he is quite open to perceive and 


2 Clisfchenes (v. 66, 69), ra 

Themistocles (viii. 4, 109, 110, 111, 
112), and in Teleaarclnis, the Samian 
democrat (iii, 142). 

* Sosicles, the Corinthian noble (t. 
92), Pisisfcratxis (i. 59), Msoandrius 
(iii. 142);, Crius tlio Eginotan (viii. 92, 
comp. vi. 73), and Darius himself, are 
specimens. 

It may bo tbonght that the chap- 
ters in book vi. ■which defend the 
Alcmtconkloe from the charge of having 
been in league with the Persians at 
the time of the battle of Marathon 
(chs. 123-4) form an attempt of this- 
kind. But to take this view we must 
presume their guilt, which the argn. 
ment.s of Herodotus show to be most 
improbable. 

® Herod, vii. 150—152; is, 12. 


® Ibid. vii. 181; viii. 91— -93. 

7 If there is any exception to the 
general practice here noted, it is in 
the piotxires given of Greek tyrants, 
which have the appearance of being 
somewhat overdra'wn. See particu- 
larly the charactors of Periaudor (iii. 
48-53 ; V. 92, § 6, 7), Polfcratos (iii. 
39, 44, 123) , Histimus (iv. 137 ; v. 106 ; 
vi. 3, 26, 29), Cyi3Solu.s (v. 92, § 5), 
Aristagoms (v. 37, 124), Arcesilaus 
ni. (iv. 164), and Pheretimn (iv. 202). 
Bat the fact that tyrants aro somo- 
timcB praised (i. 59 ; iii. 1^2 ; vii. 99, 
&c.) Booms to show that at least Hero- 
dotus- has no intention of dealing 
unfairly by this class of men. 

® Herod, ii. 2. ® Ibid. iii. 38. 

^0 Ibid. V. 3. 

Ihid. iii. 106. Oompare i. 142. 
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aclmowlcdge the special advantages, \yliether consisting in 
superior antiquity, in products, discoveries, wise laws, or grand 
and strildng monuments, of other kingdoms and regions. 
Egypt and Phrygia are the most ancient, India and Thrace 
the most powerful countries ,* Babylonia is beyond comparison 
the most fertile in grain ; ^ Scythia the most secure against 
invasion;^ Egypt, Babylon, and Lydia possess the most 
wonderful works Ethiopia the handsomest and longest-lived 
men;^ Media the finest horses Arabia, and the other 
“extremities of the earth,’’ the strangest and most Oxeellent 
commodities.® Wise laws are noted as obtaining in Persia,’ 
Babylonia,® Egypt,® Yenetia ; inventions of importance are 
attributed to the Lydians, the Carians,'-^® the Babylonians,^® 
the Egyptians,^'^ and the wild races of northern Africa ; the 
adoption of customs, laws, and inventions from other countries 
by the Greeks is freely admitted ; the inferiority of their great 
works and buildings to those of Egypt receives pointed com- 
ment ; them skill as workmen, as sailors, and as builders of 
ships, is placed in unfavourable comparison with that of the 
Phoenicians, especially those of Sidon.^® It is seldom indeed 
that an author is found so thoroughly national, and yet at the 
same time so entirely devoid of all arrogant assumption of 
superiority on behalf of his nation. His liberality in this 
respect offers a strong contrast to tbe general practice of his 
countrymen, whose contempt of “barbarians” was almost 
equal to that of the Chinese. 

The merits of Herodotus as a writer have never been denied 
or contested. Before attempting any analysis of the qualities 
in which this excellence consists, it is important to consider 
briefly those faults or blemishes — the “anomalies of his 
genius,” as they have been called which detract from the 


^ Herod, i. 193. Camparo iv, 198. 
a Ibid. iY. 46. 8 Ibid. i. 93. 

^ Ibid, iii, 20 and 22. Compare 114. 
® Ibid. iii. 106, and ^di. ,40. 

8 Ibid. iii. 106-114, Ibid. i. 136-7. 

8 Ibid, i. 196-7. fi Ibid. ii. 177. 


« Ibid. ii. 4, 82, 109, &o. ; iv, 180. 
lijid. iv. 189. 

Ibid, i, 171^ ii. 4, 30, 58, .109, &o. j 
iv. 180, 189 ; and v. 58, 

^Mbid. ii. 148. 
iaibid. vii. 28, 44, and 99. 
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value of his woi'k as a record of facts, and form in strictness 
of speech his defects as an historian. These, according to the 
verdict of modern criticism,^ are three in number — 1. Credu- 
lity, or an undue love of the marvellous, whether in religion, 
in nature, or in the habits of men; 2. An over-striving after 
effect, leading to exaggerations, contradictions, and an exces- 
sive infusion of the aneedotical element into his work; and, 
3. A want of critical judgment and method, shown in a number 
of oversights, inaccuracies, and platitudes, which cannot be 
acoomited for by either of the other habits of mind, but seem 
the mere result of the absence of the critical faculty. These 
defects — ^the existence of which it is impossible to deny — 
require to be separately examined and weighed, the main 
question for determination being to what extent they counter- 
act the natural working of his many exceUeneies, and so 
injure the character of his History, 

It is perhaps not of much importance to inquire how far 
the admitted credulity of Herodotus was the consequence of 
the age in which he lived, and so necessary and excusable. 
He will not be the better historian or the safer guide for the 
fact that his contemporaries either generally, or even univer- 
sally, shared his errors. Some injustice seems to have been 
done him by a late critic, who judges him by the standard of 
an age considerably later, and of a country far more advanced 
than his own,^ But this question does not affect the historical 


1 Mure, pp. 352 and 409, 410. 

2 Ool. Mure represents Herodotus as 
'•in all essential resiDects” a contem- 
poraiy of Thucydides (p. 361), and even 
of Aristophanes (p. 353). This is un- 
fair. Thucydides probably outlived 
Herodotus some 25 or 30 years, and 
TiVToto his History towards the close of 
his life — after n.c. 404. (See Thucycl. 
i. 21-3 ; ii. 65; sub. fin. ; v. 26.) Ari- 
stophanes was born after Herodotus 
had rocitod at Athens, in b.c. 444 pro- 
balhy (Sehol. A.r. Ran. 502, Axg. Eq.), 
and only began to exhibit about the 
time of our author’s death (in B.C. 427, 
Herodotus dying probably in B.c. 425). 


Those writer's belong, therefore, to the 
generation succeeding Horodotus. Peri- 
olos and Anaxagoras are undonbtedly 
his “ older contemporaries,” but their 
minds were formed at Athens, not at 
Halicarnassus. In the rapid develop- 
ment of Greek mental life after the 
repulse of Xerxes, Athens took tbo 
lead, and soon shot far ahead of every 
other state ; while Tlalicarnassus, one 
of the outlying portions of the Clrecian 
world, would be among tho last to 
receive the impulse irropagated from 
a far-off centre. Herodotns, how'evor, 
was certainly behind, while Pericles 
and Anaxagoras were before the age. 
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value of Ins work, wliicli must be decided on absolute, not on 
relative grounds. The true point for consideration is, how far 
liis work is injured by the defect in q[uestion — ^to what extent 
it has disqualified him for the historian’s office. 

Now the credulity of Herodotus in matters of religion 
amounts to this. He believes in the prophetic inspiration of 
tlie oracles, in the fact that warnings are given to men through 
prodigies and di’eams, and in the occasional appearance of the 
gods on earth in a. human form. He likewise holds strongly 
the doctrine of a divine Nemesis, inehiding therein not only 
retribution, or the visible punishment of presumption and 
other sins, hut also jealousy, or the provocation of divine 
anger by mere greatness and prosperous fortune. How do 
these two lines of belief affect his general narrative, and how 
far do they detract from its authenticity ? 

With regard to the former class of supernatural phenomena, 
it must be observed, in the first ifiace, that they are for the 
most part mere excrescences, the omission of which leaves the 
historic narrative intact, and which may therefore, if we like, 
be simply put aside when we are employed in tracing the course 
of events recorded by oui- author. The prodigies of Herodotus 
no more interfere with the other facts of his History than 
those which Livy so copiously relates, even in his later books,® 
interfere with his. They may offend the taste of the modern 
reader by their quaintness and “frivolity,”^ but they are in no 
way interwoven with the narrative, so that it should stand or 
fall with them. Omit the swarming of the snakes in the 
suburbs of Sardis, and the flocking of the horses from their 
pastures to eat them before the capture of that city, and the 
capture itself—nay, even the circumstances • of the capture — 
are untouched by the omission. And this remark extends 
beyond the prodigies proper to omens, dreams, and even divine 
appeai’anees. Subtract the story of Epizelus from the account 
of the battle of Marathon, or that of Pan and Phoidii'q^ides 

»Liv, xli. 13; xlii. 2, 20; sHii. 13 } I ^ Mitre, 13. 362. ‘ 

xlv. 15, &c. 1 . , 
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from the circumstances preceding it, and nothing else need he 
struck out in conseq^uenee. This cannot indeed be said of the 
oracles, or of the dreams in some instances ; on them the 
narrative occasionally hinges, and we are reduced to the alter- 
native of re^fccting large portions of the story as told by our 
author, or accepting his facts and explaining them on our own 
principles. Even if we are sceptical altogether as to the pro- 
phetic pow’^er of the oracles,® or as to any divine warning being 
given to the heathen in dreams,® we may still believe . that 
events happened as he states them, explaining, for instance, 
the visions of Xerxes and Artabanus by a plot in the palace, 
and the oracles concerning Salamis hy the foresight of Themis- 
tocles. Cases, however, of this kind, where the supposed 
supernatural circumstance forms a leading feature in the chain 
of events, are rare, amounting to not more than four or five 
in the entire work."^ It is also worthy of notice that the super- 
natm'al circumstances are more numerous, more prominent, 
and more inexplicable on rational grounds in the portion of 
the work which treats of remoter times and less weh known 
countries. Without disappearing altogether, they become 


® Col. Mure spealis somowliat con- 
temptuously of those “pious persons 
who incline to believe in the reality of 
a demoniac inspiration having boon for 
some wise purpose conceded by the true 
God to the Delphic Apollo” (1. s. c.) j 
but he brings no argument against 
them except that certain oracles — or 
I’athor a single oracle, for his reffu’enoe 
to Eorod. ix. 43 is mistaken — ^which 
were not fulfilled in our author’s time, 
remain unfulfilled to the present day. 
But no one ever supposed that all the 
oracles delivered at Delphi or other 
places were inspired. Those who deny 
any demoniac iuflnenoo to the oracular 
shrines liavo to explain — 1. The pas- 
sage of tho Acts referred to below 
(note “ on Book i. oh. 48) ; 2. The fa,ct 
of the defect of oracles soon after the 
publication of Christianity (Pint, de 
Defect. Or. vol. ii. pp. 431-2) • and 3. 
The gcnoinl conviction of the early 
Christian Fathers, that the oracles 


were inspired. (See Euseb. Prsep. Ev. 
books V. and vi. j Clem. Alex. Strom. 
V. p. 728 ; Theodorot. Therap. Serm. 
X. p. 623, &o.; Augustin, de Divin.‘ 
Dmmon. Op. vi. p. 370, et seqq. &c.) 

® The dreams of Pharaoh, Abimeloch, 
Nebuchadnezzar, Pilate’s wife, and 
Cornelius, are indications that the be- 
lief of tho Greeks in tho occasional 
inspiration of dreams, which was at 
least as old as Homer — ital yap t’ uuap 
l/c Ai6s icrriv. II. i. 63 — had a founda- 
tion in fact. 

^ The dream of Astyagos concern- 
ing his daughter Mandanc — the satis- 
faction by tho Deli:ihio oi'acle of tho 
test offered by Croesus — tho visions 
of Xerxes and Artabanus — and the 
famous oracle concerning the wooden 
wall and Salamis, are almost the only 
points in the supernatm'al machinery 
on which any extent of nairative can 
be said to turn. 
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more s{5anty as we approach nearer to Herodotus’s own age, 
and to the events which form the special subject of his 
History, Thus their interference is mainly with those parts 
of the History of wliich the authority is even otherwise the 
weakest, and becomes trifling when we descend to those times 
concerning which our author had the best means of obtaining 
information. 

The mode, how>'ever, in which our author’s belief in this 
sort of supernatural agency is supposed to have most seriously 
detracted from his liistorical value is by the influence it is 
thought to have exercised upon the choice w'hich he often had 
tt) make among various versions of a story coming to him 
upon tolcrahly (jqual authority.** It is argued that he would 
bo likely to prefer the version which dealt most largely in the 
supernatural element, thus reversing the canon of criticism 
on which a modern would be apt to proceed. Nor can it be 
denied that this may sometimes have been the case. The 
supernatural, especially if removed a little from his own time, 
did not shock him, or seem to him in the least improbable. 
He would therefore readily accept it, and he would even, it 
must be allowed, be drawn to it as a means of enlivening his 
narrative. It is however unfair to represent him as “ a man 
morbidly intent on bringing aU the affairs of life into con- 
nexion with some special display of divine interposition,” 
On more than one occasion he rejects a supernatural story or 
explanation, preferring to it a plain matter-of-fact account. 
Ho suggests that when after three days of violent storm, during 
w'hich the Magi strove to appease the wind by incantations and 
sacriflees, the tempest at last ceased, it was not so much their 
sacred rites which had the desired effect as that the fury of 
the gale was spent. ^ He declines to accept the Athenian 
account of the flight of Adeimantus from Salamis, though it 
includes the prodig}’' of a phantom ship,^ He refuses credit to 


* Mure, p. 360. I * Ibid. viii. 94. Corjip. v. S6. 

® Herod, vii. 191. I ■ 
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tlie story that Cyrus was suckled hy a biteii.^ His a^jpetite 
for. the supernatural is therefore not indiscriminate; and 
perhaps if we possessed the complete works of his contempo- 
raries we should find him far oftener than has been suspected 
preferring a less to a more marvellous story.® 

There is one other point of view in which the credulity of 
Herodotus with respect to oracles, prodigies, &e., requires to 
be considered before we absolutely pronounce it a very serious 
defect in him as an historian. Oranting that it detracts 
somewhat from his value as an authentic narrator of facts, has 
it not a compensatory advantage in placing him more on a 
level with the mass of his countrymen, in enabling him to 
understand and portray them better, and inducing him to put 
more fully upon record a whole class of motives and feelings 
which did in point of fact largely influence their conduct? 
Would the cold scepticism of Thucydides have given us a truer 
picture of the spirit in which the Persian attacks were met, — 
the hopes that stimulated, and the belief that sustained a 
resistance almost without a parallel, which may have been 
mere patriotism in the leaders, but in the mass was certainly 
to a great extent the fruit of religious enthusiasm ? Is it not 
a fact that the Greeks of the age immediately preceding 
Herodotus were greatly influenced by oracles, omens, prodi- 
gies, and the like, and are we not enabled to understand them 
better from the sympathising pages of a writer who partici- 
pated in the general sentiment, than from the disdainful 
remarks of one who from the height of his philosophical 


- Horod.i. 122. Further iiistances of 
what might he called a rationalising 
tendency are ii. 57 and vii. 129 ad fin. 

^ It is not quite clear what soi't of 
“exaggerations” those were which, 
caused Herodotus to reject three ac- 
counts which ho bad heard, of the early 
history of Cyrus (i. 95). Probably, 
bowevor, they included a number of 
marvellous details, like the suckling 
by a bitch, which he expressly dis- 
credits. It is certain that there were 
ofteu accomibs current among the j 


Greeks of transactions included with- 
in the sphere of his History, wherein 
the wonderful and suiiernatural played 
a more unportant part than he a.ssigns 
to them. Instances are, the story of 
Gyges, as told by Plato (Hop. ii. pp. 
359, 360), the narrative of the Po'sian 
retreat contained in JEsebylus (.Pors. 
497-509), and, probably, the history of 
the 'first Persian cxiredition under 
Mardonius, as Charon gave it. (Fr. 3 j 
cf. supra., p. 43.) 
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rationalism looks down with a calm contempt upon tho weak- 
ness and credulity of the multitude ? At any rate, is it not a 
happy chance which has given us, in the persons of the two 
earliest and most eminent of Greek historians, the two oppo- 
site phases of the Greek mind, religiousness bordering upon 
superstition, and shrewd practical sense verging towards 
scepticism? Without the corrective to be derived from the 
work of Herodotus ordinary students would have farmed a 
very imperfect notion of the real state of opinion among the 
Greeks on religious matters, and many i^assages of their 
history ’would liave been utterly uniiitelligihle.^ It seems 
therefore not too much to say that we of later times gain more 
than we lose by this characteristic of our author, which 
qualified liim in an especial way to he the historian of a 
period anterior to the rise of the sceptical spirit, when a tone 
of mind congenial to his own was prevalent throughout the 
Hellenic world, and a belief in the supernatural was among 
the causes which had the greatest weight in shaping events 
and determining their general course. 

The belief of Herodotus in the pervading influence of the 
divine Nemesis — a belief which, in the form and degree ' ih 
which it is maintained through his History, seems to have 
been peculiar to himself, and not shared in by his compatriots ® 
— is regarded as having worked “ even more prejudicially to 
the authenticity of his narrative than his vein of popular 


^ As tho forinont oonsequenfc upon 
tlio mutilation of the Mercuiics, which 
Io(l to tho recall and thereby to tho 
alienation of Alcibiados — only to be 
explained by tho deep religious feeling 
of tho mass of tho Athoniaua. (gee' 
Grote’s Groeoo, vol. vii. pp. 229-232, 
where this passage of history is very 
properly treated.) 

® A theory of Divine retribution was 
common in Greece, but it was limited 
to the punishment in, tliis life of signal 
acts of impiety or other wickedness, 
in tho person of the oft’endor or of his 
descendants, (Of. Itcrod. ii. 120, ad 
liiu, and vi. 75, ad fiji.) This line of 


thought is vei-y strongly maJ’ked in 
AEschylus. Tho peculiarity in tho 
form of tho Horoclototin notion con. 
sista in this — that he regards mere 
greatness and, good fortune, apart from 
any impiety or arrogance, as provoking 
the wrath of God, (See note on 
book i. oh. 32, and compare iii. 40, vii. 
10, § 5, 6, and 46, ad fin.) He also 
Booms to consider that every striking 
calamity must bo of the nature of a 
visitation (vi, 75; vii, 133, A-c.’i, and 
further, be carries the nfiiion of re- 
tribuidve suffering iuto oo[i<paiM.Livc]y 
insignifioaht eases (vi. 72, 135). 
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superstition.” Here again the mode in which his belief 
affected his historic accuracy is thought to have been by 
influencing his choice among different versions of the same 
story. It is admitted that he was too honest to falsify his 
data but it is said® that in “almost every case ” there would 
be several versions of a story open to his adoption, and he 
would naturally prefer that one which would best illustrate 
his theory of Nemesis. Undoubtedly where the different 
accounts came to him upon equal or nearly equal authority 
such a leaning might determine his choice; but there is no 
reason to believe that, where the authority was unequal, he 
allowed himself to be improperly biassed by his devotion to 
the Nemesiae hypothesis. The attemifls made to prove such 
an rmdue bias mostly fail ; ^ and it is doubtful whether there 


® More, p. 369. 

7 Ibid. p. 376. 8 Ibid. p. 369. 

7 Col, Miire has brought forward 
four examjdos of tho distortion of his- 
tory by Herodotus in fuz'therance of 
the Nemesiae theory — viz. : the cases 
of Oroesus, Cambyses, Oleomones, and 
tho Spartan horalds, Nicolas and 
An^ristus. With regard to the first, 
he dwells principally upon tho sui?- 
posed anachronism involved in bring, 
ing Solon to tho court of Croesus, 
which is shown below (i, 29, note “) to 
be quite a possible event. In tho case 
of Cmnbyses, he lool£.s on Herodotus as 
having preferred the Egyptian to the 
Persian account of his death (which 
latter he thinks to bo the true one, 
mid to be preserved to us in Ctesias), 
because its features, though highly 
improbable, were retributive (pp. 370, 
371) . Bub, as he confesses in a note, 
tho talo in Ctesias is not the Persian, 
nor tlie true account, but one of that 
writer’s inventions ; and the narrative 
of TJerodotus is proved by the Beliis- 
tun inscription to be correct, except 
in representing tlie wound which 0am- 
byses gave himself as accidental, a 
point which does not help the Neme- 
sis. With respect to Cleomenes, he 
thinks that his suicide ought to have 
boon ascribed to bis habits of drink- 


ing; but as it is Herodotus himself 
who records these habits, and the 
opinion entertained by the Spartans 
that the madness of Cleomenes arose 
from them, he cannot be said to have 
perverted, or even concealed, history, 
in order to give more likelihood to his 
own Nemesiae views. In the foui^th 
case, that of the envoys, Col. Mure, 
comparing Thucyd. ii. 67, with the 
narrative of Herodotus, supposes that 
there were “ two accounts of the af- 
fair, one describing Nicolas and An6- 
ristus as two out of sis, or but one- 
third of the mission, tho other as two 
out of three,” and that Herodotus was 
tempted to prefer the latter number 
by “ the broader shadow of plausibility 
winch it gave to his own case of rctri- 
butivo vengeance” (p. 375). But 
tliere is not the slightest evidence of 
the existence of tw'o stories. Hero- 
dotus nowhere states tlie number of 
the ambassadors. He probably Irnew 
the details of the aifair just as ivell as 
Thucydides, as appears from tlie mi- 
nuteness of his account (supra, p. 29, 
note q. His narrative, however, ivas 
only concerned with the fate of two 
out of the six — namely, Nicolas and 
Aneristus — and he need have men- 
tioned no others ; it is quite casualty, 
and merely on account of his indi- 
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is a -producible instance of it.^ Moreover it is beyond the 
truth to say that in ‘‘almost every case” there would be 
several versions ; and when there were, it should be borne in 
mind that it was his general practice to give them.® Further, 
the theory of Herodotus certainly is not that “ every act of 
signal folly or injustice ” must have a special Nemesis ; or at 
least it is not his theory that every such act must have a 
visiblo Nemesis which can be distinctly attached to it by the 
historian ; for he professes himself at a loss to Imow what punish- 
ment the Athenians received for their conduct toward the heralds 
of Darius ; ® and many instances even of flagrant impiety are 
recorded by him without any notice of their having di’awn 
down a special visitation Herodotus is not, therefore, under 
any very strong temptation to warp or bend history in accord- 
ance with the exigences of his Nemesiae theory; for that 
theory does not oblige him to show that all crimes are 
punished; and if it requires him, in the case of signal 
calamities, to assign a cause provocative of them, yet as he 
may find the cause in the conduct of ancestors,® in mere ante- 
rior prosperity,® in fate,'^ or in an unwitting contravention of 
fate,® no less than in the moral conduct of the individual, he 
cannot experience any great difficulty in accounting for such 


virtual eminetice, that ho nainos Ari- 
stoiis. In such a oaso tho me.ntio unius 
cannot bo taken as implying the ct- 
diisia plurium. Again,' Col. Mnre 
.sopuia to think that Herodotus pnr- 
poHcly concealed tho “hnman Neme. 
sis,” ■which was really involved in the 
transaction. So far from this being 
tlio case, Horodotiis adds a particular 
connected with tho human Nomesis, 
which is not given by Thucydides — 
viz,: that Aneristus had himself been 
engaged in the cruelties which pro- 
duced thoexecution of the ambassadors 
by way of reprisals. Tn fact, Hero- 
dotus woidd not feel that a h'oman 
interfered with a divine Nemesis. 

* Of the cases brought forward, by 
OoL Mizre, that of Croesus seems to be 
the only one where history has really 
been distorted to make the Nemesis . 


more complete (soo Essay i. sub fin.) . 
As gi;oss an instance is the story of 
I’olycrates, where tho renunciation of 
alliance by Amasis, atid tho loss and 
recovery of the ring, seem to be pure 
fictions. But in neither case is it 
quite clear that Herodotus had a 
choice between different accounts. 

2 See i. 1-6, 19, 20, 27, 70, 76, &c. ; 
ii. 181; iii. 1-3, 9, 30, &c. ; iv. 5-11, 
150.4; V. 85-6; vi. 54, 75-84, 121-4; 
vii. 213-4, 280 ; viii. 94, 117-120 ; is. 74. 

3 Herod, vii. 133. 

4 Ibid. i. 60, 169, 160 ; ii. 124-8 ; v, 63, 
67; vi.86,9L 

3 As in the case of the heralds, and ■ 
in that of Orcesna to some extent (see 
i. 13, 91). 

6 Bnrod. i. 32; iii. 40, 125; til. 10, 

§s; . • ^ 

7 Ibid. i. a 3 Ibid. ii. 183. 
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calamities without travelling beyond the domain of fact- into 
the region of fable and invention. It is indeed far more in 
his choice of facts to record than in his choice among different 
versions of the same facts that oiir author’s favourite theory 
of human life has left its trace upon his History. The great 
moral which he had himself drawn from his wide siuwey of 
mundane events was that which the word “Nemesis,” taken 
in its widest sense, expresses. And this, his own predominant 
conviction, he sought to impress upon the world hy means of 
his writings. Perhaps the chief attraction to him of his grand 
theme — the reason that induced him to prefer it to any other 
which the records of his own or of neighbouring countries 
might have offered — ^was the pointed illustration which it 
furnished of greatness laid low — of a gradual progression to 
the highest pinnacle of glory and prosperous fortune, followed 
by a most calamitous reverse,^ And the principle which may 
be supposed to have determined him in the selection of his 
main subject had the amplest field for exercise when the ques- 
tion was concerning the minor and more ornamental portions 
— the ejiisodes, as they are generally called — which constitute 
so considerable a part and form so remarkable a feature of the 
History. In the choice of the episodes, and stiU more in the 
length to which they should he pursued, and the elaboration 
which should be bestowed on them, Plorodotus appears to have 
been guided to a very great extent, though perhaps uncon- 
sciously, hy theii’ fitness to inculcate the moral lesson which 
he was especially anxious to impress on men. Hence the 
length and finish of the legend of Croesus, and of the histories 
of Cambyses, Polyerates, Oleomenes, Oroetes,^ &c. ; hence the 
introduction of such tales as those of Helen, ^ Glaueus,® 
Pythius,^ Artayctes ; ® every occasion is seized to deepen by 
repetition the impression which the main narrative is calcu- 


® His other work, the hiatox’y of tho 
j\.ss_)-rifin jilouarolij, would similax’ly 
Lave comprised the rise of an enor- 
mous powoi', and a sfciU xnoi'e complete 
overthrow. 


1 Horod, iii. 120-128. 

2 Ibid. 11.113-120. 3 Ibid, , 

4 Ibid. vii. 27-29, 38, 39. 

6 Ibid, ix. 110-120. 
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lated to procince ; and thus a space quite disproportionate to 
their historical interest is assigned to certain matters which 
properly belong to the narrative, while others which scarcely 
come within the sphere of the narrative at ah, find a place in 
it owing to their moral aspect. 

The credulity of Herodotus in respect of marvels in nature 
and extraordinary customs among the remoter tribes of men 
has undoubtedly had the effect of introducing into his work a 
number of statements which the progress of our knowledge 
shows us to be untrue, and which detract from the value 
though they add to the entertainingness of his pages. But 
these fictions are not nearly so many as they have recently 
been made to appear f and their occurrence is the necessary 
consequence of our autlior’s adoption of a principle which the , 
eh'cumstanees of the time justified, and to which the modern 
reader is greatly beholden. In dealing with this class of 
subjects he was obliged to lay down for himself some rule 
concerning the reports which he received from others; and 


Col. Mm’e has inchicled among tho 
“incrodiblo or impossible marvels re- 
ported by Herodotus ” a cousidorablo 
number of statomonts which there is 
not the slightp.st reason to question : — 
as tho existence of men without 
names in Wostei’n Africa (iv. 18-1), 
the two singular breeds of sheep in 
Arabia, with tho contrivance for pre- 
Rotwing tho long tails of the one Knd 
from injury (iii. 13), the fact of a race 
dwelling upon scaffoldings in tho 
middle of lake Prasias, and living upon 
hsh (v. Ifi), the existence of a bald 
race beyond Scythia (iv. 23), the pecu- 
liar form of cannibalism ascribed to 
ilio Massagetm (i. 21(>) and others (iii. 
99 ; Iv. 2G), and the eccentric customs 
with regard to women of the Nasa- 
raoniaiiR (iv. 172), Indians (iii. 101), 
Caucasians (i. 203), &o. Many of 
these find close parallols in the ob- 
servations of other travellers (see 
notes on iv. 181 ; iii. 113 ; and v. 15) ; 
others are perhaps exaggerations, but 
involve interesting noticos of real 


facts (see note on iv. 23). Occasion- 
ally Col. Mure helps his argument by 
a mistrajislation, as when he says that 
Herodotus describes among other curi- 
osities found at Platma, “ a head, the 
skull, jaws, gums, and teeth of which 
wore of a single piece of bone” (p. 
379; Herodotus having in fact men- 
tioned a skull without suturo.s, i.e., one 
in which tho sutures did not appear ; 
and also, as a separate marvel, two 
jaws, an upper and an undei', wherein 
tho teeth, incisors, a^ld grinders (yo/t- 
“ grinders,” not “ gmns ”) were 
joined together and formed but a, 
single bone, which is a possible result 
of ossification. This is perhaps the 
grossest instance of the kind ; but the 
same spirit of undue leaning is sliown 
in representing it as unquestionable 
that Herodotus meant to give his bald 
men (iv. 23) “unusually long and 
bushy beards,^’ when this is only a 
possible; and not purlja]m the nio'si. pro- 
bable rendemng of the passage, (Sod 
notd ^loo.) 
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if he did not resolve to suppress tliem entirely— a course of 
proceeding that all probably would agree m regretting— he 
could only choose between reporting aU alike, whether they 
seemed to him credible or incredible, and making ins own 
notion of their credibility the test of theii' admission or 
reieciion. Had he belonged to an age of large experience, 
and to one when travels as extensive as his own were 
common, it might have been best to pursue the latter course, 
trusting to future travellers to complete from their wider 
observation the blanks which he would thus have left 
voluntarily in his descriptions. But Herodotus lived when 
knowledge of distant countries was small, and travels such as 
his very uncommon; he had been the first Greek visitant in 
many a strange land, and knew that there was little likeli- 
hood of others penetrating further, or even so far as himself. 
He was also conscious that he had beheld in the course of his 
travels a number of marvels which he would have thought 
quite incredible beforehand;'^ and hence he felt that, however 
extraordinary the reports which reached him of men or 
countries, they might nevertheless be true. He therefore 
thought it best to give them a place in his work, but with the 
general protest that he did not, by recording a thing, intend 
to declare his own belief in it.® Sometimes he takes the 
hberty of expressing, or by a sly innuendo implying, his 
distinct disbelief ;« sometimes by relating the marvel as a fact, 
and not merely as what is said, he lets us see that he gives it 
credence but generally he is content to reserve his own 
opinion, or perhaps to keep his judgment in suspense, and 
simply to report what he had heard from those who professed 
to have correct information.^ And to t his judi cious resolution 


7 As the productiveness of Baby- 
lonia, and the size to which plants 
grew there (i. 193) . 

® Secs book vii. cb. 153. 

9 As in ii, 28, 56, 57,131; in. 116, 
116 ; iv. 25, 31, 32, 36, 42, 105 ; V. 10; 
and by an innuendo, iniv. 191. 

^ As in his account of the Phoenix 
(ii. 73), of the bald men (iv. 23-5), of 


tho collection of ladanum from the 
beards of goats (iii. 112), of tho sweet 
scent that is wafted fi'om Arabia (iii. 
113), of the Neuri leaving tUeir coTintry 
on account of serpents 195), of the 
wild asses which did not drink (iv.l92), 
and of the extraordinary skull and jaws 
found on tho field of Plataea. (ix. 83). 

2 See i. 140, 202 ; ii. 32, 33, 75 ; 
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on liiFs part tlie modem reader is greatly indebted. Had lie 
decided on recording nothing but what he positively believed, 
wo should have lost altogether a number of the most interest- 
ing portions of his History.® Had he even allowed positive 
disbelief to act as a bar to admission into his pages, we should 
have been deprived of several of the most important notices 
which his work contains. The oireumstanee which is to us 
incontrovertible evidence of the fact — intrinsically so hard to 
credit — that Africa was circumnavigated by the Phoenicians 
as early as the seventh century before our era, the marvel 
namely reported by the voyagers, that as they sailed they 
“had the sun on their right, was one which Herodotus 
distinctly rejected as surpassing belief. He also saw no 
grounds for admitting the existence of any islands called the 
Cassiterides, or Tin Islands, whence that commodity was 
brought to Greece,® nor any sufficient e\ddence of a sea 
washing Europe upon the north, from which amber . was 
obtained;® so that had he adopted the canon of exclusion 
which his critics prefer, we should have been without the 
earliest mention which has . come down to us of our , own 
countiy — we should have lost the proof furnished in the same 
place of the antiquity of our tin trade — and we should have 
been unaware that any information had reached the Greeks 


iii. 20, 23, 104-5, 108-9, 111 ; iv. 96, 

110, 173, 184 ad fin., 195, 196; r. 9. 
He offcnn reminds us in the middle of 
an account that he is Tieither affirming 
nor denymg, but only reporting what 
is said — as iu iv. 96 — Trepi ro^rov 

olfre aTricrreu oiSre 3>v Trio'reilla! ri kiriv, 

iv. [173. Xsyce de raP/rcerk Aeyov(riA}0v€T. 
iy. 195. ravra et fiiv iirri. a,\if)9eus ovk 
otSa, rk 54 X^yerat yfxicpw. We are not 
therefore entitled to assume, when 
Herodotus makes a .statement without 
any special intimation of a doubt of 
its accuracy, that “ to beliovcd it 
himself and intended it to be believed 
by others (Mure, p. 380) , but only that 
he did not actually disbelieve it, and 
that he thought it worthy of the 
attention of his reader's. Herodotus 


does in fact mark by very nice shades 
the degree of credonoe which he nlaims 
for his different statements. 'Where 
he believes, he states the thing as a 
fact ; where ho doubts, he tells us it 
was said ; where he disbelieves, he 
calls the statement in question. 

® As for instance the entire account 
in the second book of the interior of 
Africa, containing notices perhaps of 
the Niger and of Timbuotoo (obs, 82- 
83), and great parts of the description 
of the north African nations in book 
iv. (ohs. 168.196.) 

^ Herod, iv. 42, ekiyoy ipLol fiky oi 
vtcrrkf 'rsu, vs TrepL-rkdoyTss 

T^y A06’t}V rhy %ktov caxoy es --k 5if(4. 

SHeyod. iH, 115, 

® Ibid. iii. 115, and compare iv. 45, 
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in the time of Herodotus of the existence of the Baltic. It 
may fairly be doubted whether the retrenchment of a certain 
number of traveller’s tales, palmed upon the unsuspeetingncss 
of our author by untruthful persons or humourists,’^ would 
have compensated for the loss of these important scraps of 
knowledge which we only obtain through his habit of 
reporting even what he disbelieved. 

There is another respect also wherein advantage seems to 
arise to the work of our author from his spirit of credulity, 
which may mitigate the severity of our censures on this defect 
of his mental constitution. Credulity is a necessary element 
in a certain cast of mind, the other constituents of which 
render their possessor peculiarly well fitted for the historian’s 
office. The simplicity (evvOna) which Plato requires in the 
philosopher® is no less admirable in the writer of history, and 
it is this spirit — frank, childlike, guileless, playful, quaint — 
which lends to the work of Herodotus a great portion of its 
attraction, giving it that air of freshness, truth, and naivete 
which is felt hy all readers to be its especial merit. We 
cannot obtain these advantages without their accompanying 
drawback. Writers of the tone of Herodotus, such as 
Froissart, Philip de Comines, Sir John Mandeville, and 


7 Even these have perhaps been tiii- 
daly innltiplied. At least to mo the 
following comparison appears to bo 
overstrained i — “ The trimslation sup- ; 
plied to Herodotus of the inscription 
on one of the larger pyramids repre- 
sented it as ‘ recording the quantity of 
onions, ieclcs, and radishes consumed 
by the labourers employed in the erec* 
tion of the monnmont.’ Were a 
foj'cigner, ignorant of the English 
tongue, to ask the meaning of the in- 
scription on the London Monument, of 
some humourist of Fish-street Hill, the 
answer might probably be, that it re- 
corded the number of quarts of porter 
and pipes of tobacco consumed by the 
builders of the column s bnt it is not 
likely that he would pnt faith, in the 
statomont. Hei-odotus however seems, 


in the parallel case, to have believed 
his informants implicitly,” &c. This 
is to argue that what Avould be un- 
likely to take place in London in the 
17th. century a.d. would have been 
equally unlikely to happen in Egypt 
in the 20th or 2oth century u. c. .Pro- 
babilities will of course bo differently 
measured by different minds j but to 
me, I confess, it does not seem at all 
out of keeping with what we know of 
primitive times, that the greatness of 
a work should be estimated by the 
quantity of food consumed by those 
engaged on it, or that this estimate 
should be recorded on the work itself. 
Herodotus, it should bo borne in .mind, 
does not say that this was the only 
inscription. 

8 Repnbl. iii. § 16. 
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others of our old Engli-sh travellers, are among the most 
charming within the whole range of literature; hut their 
writings arc uniformly tinged with the same credulous vein 
which is regarded as offensive in our author. 

The charge made against Herodotus of an undue love of 
effect finds its mofjt solid ground in that tone of exaggeration 
and hyperbole which often characterises his narrative, 
especially in its more highly wrought and excited portions. 
Ilis statements that the Athenians at Marathon were ‘‘the 
first Greeks wlio dared to look upon the Median garb, and to 
face men clad in that fashion,” and that the island of Samos 
appeared to the commanders of the combined fleet after 
Salamis “as distant as the Pillars of liereules,” ^ are 
rhetorical exaggerations of this character, and have been 
deservedly reprehended.^ Other instances of the tendency 
complained of are, the declaration in the first book that 
Cyrus, by the overthrow of Croesus, became “master of the 
whole of Asia,” ® and that in the sixth, that if the lonians had 
destroyed the Persian fleet at the battle of Lade, Darius could 
have brought against them “ another yiije tmes as great” ^ To 
the same quality perhaps may be ascribed the readiness with 
which Herodotus accepts from his informants extravagant 
computations of numbers, size, duration, &g./ as well as 
improbable statements with regard to regularity® and 
completeness, the latter sometimes contradicted in his own 


® TIerofl. vi. 113. ^ Ibid, -viu. 133. 

® Mure’s Life, of Greece, iv. pp. 403- 
40(). 

^ Chap. 130 ad fin. ; cf . ix. 122. 

^ Chap. 13, 

As the size of the army of Xerxes 
(vii, 181-7; see note ad loc.), the nura- ■ 
her of cities in Egypt in the reign of 
Amasis (ii. 177), the height of the 
•walls of Babylon (i. 178 ; see note ' 
ad loc.) and of the pyramids (ii. 124, 
127), the dnration of the ' Egyptian, 
monarchy (ii. 143; compare 100) , &o. 

® Instoncos of improbable regularity 
are, the unbroken descent of the' Ly- ' 


dian Horaolide kings in the line of 
direct s’aoco.ssion during t-wonfcy-t-wo 
generations (i. 8), the exact coires- 
ponclenee in the number of Egyptian 
kings and high -priests of Yrdcan dur- 
ing a supposed period of 11,340 years 
(ii. 142), and the unbroken hereditary- 
descent of the latter (ii. 143) , the oo- 
ourrenco of salt-hills and springs of 
water at intervals of exactly 10 days’ 
journey along the whole sandy belt 
extending from Egyptian Thebes to 
tho •west coast of Africa (iv. 181), the 
■wonderful productiveness of ail the 
•world’s ewtremiUes (iii. 106-116), &o. 
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pages.’ His constant desire is to set matters in the most 
striking light — to he lively, novel, forcible — and to this desire 
not only acenraey, but even at times consistency, is sacrificed. 
It belongs to his romantic and poetic ton of mind to care 
more for the graphic effect of each successive picture than for 
the accord and harmony of the whole. His colours are 
throughout more vivid than the sober truth of history can be 
thought to warrant; and the modern critical reader has 
constantly to supply modifications and qualifications in order 
to bring the general tone of the narrative down to the level of 
actual fact. 

Whether the aneedotical vein in which Herodotus so freely 
indulges is fairly referred to this head may perhaps admit of 
a doubt. A judicious selection of anecdotes forms a portion 
of the task of the historian, who best portrays both individual 
character and the general manners of an age by the help of 
this light and graceful embellishment. That the bulk of our 
author’s anecdotes serve their proper purpose in his History 
— ^that they are characteristic and full of instruction, as well 
as pointed and well told — is what no candid and sensible 
reader can hesitate to allow. Perhaps the aneedotical 
lement may be justly regarded as over largely developed in 


1 The entire freafloin of the Greeks 
before Croesus (i. 6), tbe complete de- 
stniction of tbe Samians by Otanes 
(iii, 149), the total contrast between 
Greek and Egyirtian manners (ii. 85- 
8G) , the demo lition of the walls of Baby- 
lon by Darins (iii. 159), the general 
snbmiasiou of the insular Greeks to 
Gyms (i. 109), the absoluie invinci- 
bility of the Scythians (iv, 46), and 
the extreme simplicity of the Persians 
before they conquered the Lydians (i. 
71), arc specimens. The history of 
the four predecessors of Croesus upon 
tbe throne shows that the encroach- 
ments of the Lydians upon the liber- 
ties of tho Greeks began with Qyges, 
and continued without intormission 
till the '^complete reduction of the 
lonians, -dSolians, and Dorians by 
Croesus (i. 14-16). The prominent 


part played by tho Samians in tho 
Ionian revolt (vi. 8-15) is incompiatiblo 
with their extermination by Otanes. 
The non-existence of priestesses in 
Egypt — one of the points of coiitrast 
between that country and Greece — is 
oonti'adicted exjmcissly (i. 182 and ii. 
54). It appears from tho description 
of Babylon (i. 178-180) that the great 
wall, though gaps may have been 
broken in it, was still standing when 
Herodotus wrote. That all the island- 
ers did not submit to Cyrus is apparent 
from tho history of Polycrates (iii. dd). 
The reduction of the Scytliinns by 
Sosostris is expressly assorted in book 
ii. (ehs, 103 and 110). That tho Per- 
sians began to lay aside their simple 
habits as soon as they conquered tho 
Medes is implied in book i. ch. 126. 
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tlio work, especially if we compare it with other histories ; Imt 
we must reniemher that in the time of Herodotus the field of 
litonitui'e had not been partitioned out according to our 
modern notions. History in our sense, biography, travels, 
memoirs, &c., Imd not then been recognised as distinct from 
one another, and the term ltrrop(a, or resen, rch,” etpially 
comprehended them all. Nor is it easy to see whore the knife 
could have been applied, and the narrative pruned down and 
stripped of anecdoticiil derails, without the suppression of 
Bomething that wo could ill have spared — something really 
valuable towards completing the picture of ancient times 
which Herodotus presents to us. Certainly the portions of 
his work to which the chief objection has been made, as 
consisting of “ mere local traditions and gossiping stories,” ® 
the Corinthian court scandal ” of the third and fifth books,^ 
the accounts of Gyrene and Barca in the fourth,'^ the personal 
history of Solon,® and the wars between Sparta and Tegea in 
the first,® are not wanting in interest ; and though undoubtedly 
we might imagine their loss compensated by the introduction 
of other matters about which we should have more cared to 
hear, yet their mere retrenchment without such compensation, 
which is all that criticism can have any right to demand,^ 
would have diminished and not increased the value of the 


® Mnro, p, 391. 

'•> HorotL iii. 49-53 ; v. 92, Comp, 
i. 23-4. 

4 Ibid. iv. 145-205. 

2 Ibid. i. 30.33. 3 i. 66-68, 

^ The substance of Col. Muro’s cota- 
plaints against the cupisodical portion 
of ITerodotns is, that ho has not given 
iis Hometbing more valuable in the 
place of what he has actually given — 
aa, for instance, the real histey of 
Corinth under the Cypsolid® instead 
of the anecdotes conoeraing Periander 
(pp. 292-3), tho legislation of Solon in 
lieu of his discom-se with Croesus (pp. 
394-5) , tho Mossenian wars in the plaoe 
of the struggle with Tegea (p. 397,- 
note), &o. He thinks we had “a right 


to expect ” tliat Herodotus in his epi- 
sodical notices of tho Greek states, 
should have embodied all tlie “ more 
important facts of their history” (p. 
391). But this is to forget that Hero- 
dotus was not writing tho histox’y of 
Greece, but the history of a particular 
war. Wc had no “ right to expect ” 
anything from him but what possessor! 
a direct bearing upon the struggle be- 
tween Greece and Persia. As Hiebuhr 
observes, “tho work of Herodotus is 
not an ancient Greek history, but has 
an epic oharaoter; it has a raaiiy 
amid its episodes, wliich are retarding 
motives,” — delaying yet helping tho 
main story. (See Mebuhr’s Leoturos 
on Ancient History, voL i. p. 198, E. T.) 
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work as a record of facts,® and would scarcely liave improved 
it even in an artistic point of view. Tlie double narrative in 
the tliird book is skilfully devised to keep up that amount of 
attention to Greek affairs which the author desires to 
maintain, in subordination to the main subject of the earlier 
or introductory portion of his work— -the rise and progress of 
the Persian empire, and resembles the underplot in a play or 
a novel, which agreeably relieves the chief story. It also, as 
has been already observed,® reflects and repeats, in the 
histories of Periander and of Polycrates, the main ethical 
teaching of the work, thereby at once deepening the moral 
impression, and helping to diffuse a uniform tone throughout 
the volumes. The history of the Greek colonies in Africans 
not only interesting in itself, and in the light it throws upon 
the principles of Plellenie colonisation,'^ but it serves to 
introduce that sketch of the neighbouring nations which has 
always been recognised as one of the most valuable of our 
author’s episodes. The fragment of the life of Solon is no 
doubt in some degree legendary, but he must be a stern critic 
who would have the heart to desire its retrenchment, seeing 
that with it must have disapjpeared almost the whole story of 
Croesus, the most beautiful and touching in the entire History. 
The wars of Sparta with Tegea had an intrinsic importance 
quite sufficient to justify their introduction, and the syn- 
chronism of the last with the time of the embassy sent by 
Croesus, which forms the sole occasion of the reference in the 
first book to Spartan history, fully explains its occurrenco in 
the place assigned to it. Adverse criticism therefore seems 
to fail in pointing out any mere surplusage even in the 
anecdotical portion of the work, and the truth ajipears to be 
that the episodical matter in Herodotus is, on the whole, 

® Tlie stories of Periander and Poly- the reader as strange and exaggerated, 

crates give us the portrait of the Greek ' ® See above, page 92 . 

tyrant in liis worst, and in his inter. 7 Especially upon the leading part 
mediate, as that of Pisistratns does in • taken by the Delphic oracle in diroct- 
his best character. Without them the ing the coarse of colonisation, and 
abhorrence cxpi'csscd by Horodotns feroing the growth of colonies, 
for rulers of this class woadd strike 
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singularly well chosen and effective, being livelj', varied, and 
replete with interest. 

To say that Herodotus has no claim to rank as a critical 
historian is simply to note that, having been born before the 
rise of a certain form of the historical science, he did not 
happen to invent it. That in intelligence, sagacity, and 
praeticjal good sense he was greatly in advance of his 
predecessors and even of his contemporaries, is what no one 
wdio carefully r(;ads the fragments left us of the early Greek 
historians will hesitate to allo’w. Ihit a great gulf separates 
him from Thucydides, the real founder of the Critical School. 
Ifrom the judgment of Thucydides on obscure points connected 
with the history of the ancient world, the modern critic, if he 
ventures to dissent at all, dissents with the utmost diffidence. 
The opinions of Herodotus have no such weight. They are 
views which an intelligent man living in the fifth century b.c, 
might entertain, and as such they are entitled to attentive 
consideration, but they have no binding authority. Herodotus 
belongs distinctly to the Eomantic School : with him the 
imagination is in the ascendant and not the reason ; his mind 
is poetic, and he is especially disqualified to form sound 
judgments concerning events remote from his own day on 
account of his full belief in the popular mythology, which 
placed gods and heroes upon the earth at no very distant 
period. He does not apply the same canons of credibility to 
the past and present, or, like Thucydides, view human nature 
and the general course of mundane events as always the 
same.^ Thus his history of early times is little more than 
myth and fable, embodying often important traditions, but 
delivered as he received it, without any exercise upon it of 
critical discrimination. In Ms history of times near his own 
the case is different ; he there brings his judgment into play, 
compares and sifts different accounts, exhibits sense and 
intelligence, and draws conclusions for the most part , just and 
rational.® Still even in this portion of the history we miss 

® Thuoyd. i. 22. 1 ® aclaiowledgmsttbs on this head 
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qualities wliicli go to form our ideal of the perfect liistorian, 
and ^yitll wliioli we are familiarised through Thucydides and 
his school ; we miss those habits of accuracy which we have 
learnt to regard as among the primary qualifications of the 
historical writer j we come upon discrepancies, contradictions, 
suspicious repetitions, a.nd the like ; we find an utter careless- 
ness of chronology; above all, we miss that philosophic 
insight into the real causes of political transactions, the 
moving infiuenees whence great events proceed, which com- 
municates, according to modern notions, its soul to history, 
making it a living and speaking monitor instead of a mere 
pictured image of bygone times and circumstances. 

The principal discrepancies, contradictions, &c., in the 
Herodotean narrative have either been aheady glanced at or 
will be pointed out in the notes on the text. One of the most 
common is a want of harmony in the different portions of any, 
estimate* that is given of numbers. If both the items and the 
total of a sum are mentioned, they are rather more likely to 
disagree than to agree. Making the most liberal allowance 
for corruptions of the text (to which numbers are specially 
liable), it would still seem that these frequent disagreements 
must have arisen from some defect in the author : either he 
was not an adept in arithmetic, or he did not take the trouble 
to go through the calculations and see that his statements 
tallied. Numerical discrepancios of the kind described occur 
in his accounts of the duration of the Median empire,^ of the 
tribute which the Persian king drew from the satrapies,^ of 
the distance from Sardis to Susa,*^ and of the sea from 
Egyptian Thebes,^ of the number of the Greek fleet at 
Salamis,® &c. ; while other errors disfigure his computation 


on the pai't of an adverse oritio, see 
Mare’s Lit. of Greece, vol, iv. pp. 354 
and 410. 

* Herod, i. 280 . See the Critical 
Essays appended to Book i., Essay hi. 
ad fin. 

^ Ibid. hi. 90-95. See note ad loc. 


3 Ibid. V. 52-54. 

^ Ibid. h. 7-9. From the sea to 
Heliopolis is said to be 1500 stades, 
from Heliopolis to Tbobos 4860 sfcadca, 
but -from the sea to Tbobos only 6120, 
instead of 6360, stades. 

3 Ibid, vhi. 43-48, See note ad loc. 
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of the number of days in the full term of liuinan life/’ and of 
tlie duration of the monarchy in Egyptd The only oaloula- 
tioiis of any extent which do not contain an arithmetical error 
are tlu^ numbers of the Greeh fleets at Miletus*^ and Arte- 
nhsitnu,^ of the fleet and army of Xerxes/^ and of the Greek 
a.rrny at Platsead^ ContradictiouB connected with hia liahit of 
t'xaggeratiou have been already noticed^® Others, arising 
apparently from mere carelessness, are the discrepancies 
between his desmiption of the size of Scythia, and his 
account of the (expeditions of Darius hetween liis date 
for Psummetichus^’’ and his estimate of 700 years from 


•' ITorod, i. 32. T]io donblo i-rror — 
cltiiirly iii'i.sJiif' from more oavolodsiics-s 
— ^vv'lierehy the solai- yofir is -tiiado to 
averaf^o 375 days, ia axplaiued in the 
notes on tins pasyago. 

^ Ibifl, ii. 142. The error boro is 
but slight, yet it is curious. Having 
to (estimate the number of years con- 
tained in 341 g(.'nerations of men, 
Herodotus first lays it down that tlireo 
gomratunm go to tho century. Ho 
then says, co'rrocLly, that 300 genera, 
tious will make 10,000 years ; but in 
ostimating tiio odd 41 generations, ho 
has a mivioua error. Forty-one gono- 
ratkms, he says, will make 13-10 years; 
whereas they will really make 136G| 
years. If a. round number ■w’ore in- 
tended, it should have been 1300 or 
1370. 

« Ibid. Vi. 8. 9 Ibid. viii. 1, 2. 

10 Ibid. vii. 89-05. II Ibid. vii. 184-6. 

1= Ibid. ix. 28, 29. 

Suprk, p. ok Col. Mure adds to 
these a number of disoropancics which 
are more inuiginary than real, (See 
Appendix J. to his 4tli volume.) Ho 
considei's the statement that Croesus 
was '• the person who first within tho 
knowledge of Herodotus commeuoed, ' 
aggressions on the Greeks” (i. 5), as ■ 
conllicting not only with the narrative 
in chs. 14-16, but also with the ae- ' 
count of the Ionian colonisation of ' 
Asia Minor in oh. ll^S. Bnt Hero- ; 
dotus does not say that tho Greeks 
colonised at, the expense of the Lydians, 
who probably dwelt some way Maad 


at that time. Again, Col, Muro ob- 
jects to tlio pauf'gyric upon the Alc- 
jmconitlu! for thoir consistent hatred 
of tyrants (vi. l2i), because Moguoles 
had on one oescasion helped Pisis- 
tratns to rolnrn (i. 61) ; but this ia at 
the utmost a slight rhetorical exagge- 
ration. The Alcmasonidse, from the 
time when Megacles broke with Pisis- 
trains, had been most consistent in 
their opposition. (See i. 64; V. 62, 
63, 06, &c.) Ho also sees a oontra- 
diction between book v. ch, 40, where 
Anaxandrides ia said, ia maintaining 
two wives and two households at the 
same time, to have “ done an act very 
contrary to Spartan feeling,” and book 
vi. oh. 61, et seq., where. King Ariston 
is said to have had two wives, and to 
have even married a third, without 
any oonsuro or remark at all. Hero 
the flaw is altogether in tho critic's 
si)QctacIe8! the sti’ange and unusual 
thing being, according to Herodotus, 
not divorce and remarriage, aa in 
Ariston’ s case (vi. 63), but the having 
two wives and two households at one 
and tho same time. Ari,sfcou never 
had two wives «t once. 

Herod, iv. 101-183. See note on 
book iv. oh, 133. 

This date cannot be fixed emactly, 
as Herodotus doo.s not tell us in •which 
year of the reign of Oambyses he be- 
lieves him to have invaded Egypt. 
A(3sai»ing, however, the year ». c. 525 
for this event, and taking the years of 
the last six kings from Herodotus, we 
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Anysis to Amyrteous;^ between liis two accounts of the 
Telmessian prodigy of the female beard ; ^ his two estimates 
of the length of the day’s journey ; ® and his two statements 
of the time that intervened beWeen the first and second 
expeditions directed against G-reeco by Darius.^ Eepetitions 
having an awkward and suspicious appearance are — the warn- 
ings given to Cro3sus by Sandanis/ and to Darius and Xerxes 
by Artabaniis;® the similar prayers of Qilobazus and of 
hythius, with their similar result;'^ the parallel reproaches 
addressed to Astyages by Harpagus, and to Demaratiis by 
Leotychides ; ® and the anecdote, told of Cyrus, of Arta- 
phernes, and of Darius, that on hearing of one of the leading 
Greek nations, they asked “ who they were ? ” ® 

The want of a standard chronological era cannot be charged 
against Herodotus as a fault,^° since it was a defect of the age 
in which he lived, and one with which even Thucydides is 

obtain b,c. 671 or b.c. 672 for the year and in cli. 9S tlieso orders are saM to 
of tbe accession of Psammcfcichas — a have been given “the year before” 

date accordaiit with the synchronism (r^ TTpoTep(p ^rei) the expedition of 
which made him contemporary with Datis. But towards the end of the 

Oyaxares (i. 105), and agreeing nearly same chapter the disaster at Athos is 

with the views of Manetho. referred to the year immadiatehj pre- 

^ Herod, ii. 140. According to this ceding that expedition, 
statement nearly 500 years intervene ® Herod, i. 71. 
between Anysis and Psammetichns. ® Ibid. iv. 83, and vii. 10. 

Yet Anysis is contemporary with Sa- Ibid. iv. 84, and vii. 38, 39. 

baco, who puts to death Heco, the ® Ibid. i. 129, and vi. 67. 

father of Psammotichus, and drives ® Ibid. i. 153; and v, 78 and 105. 

Psammotichus himself into exile ! (See Col. Muro taxes Herodotus with 

Herod, ii. 162.) being even hex’o “ behind the spirit of 

® Ibid. i. 175, and viii. 104. Com- tho ago ” (p. 417), and refers to tho 
pare note page 33. chronological works of Hclhmious and 

® Ibid. iv. 101, and v. 53. This, Charon as having introduced a “framo- 
howevor, may be explained on the work on which the courso of tlie 
supposition that in v. 53 Herodotus is national history was adjusted.” But 
speaking of the day’s march of an there is no evidence to prove that 
army. (See note ad loc.) ' either Charon or Hellanicus made use 

•* In oh. 46 of book vi. Herodotus of their chronological schemes in thoir 
makes the destnicbion of their walls histories ; and the latter is expressly 
by the I’hasians at the bidding of taxed by Thucydides with inexactness 
Darius follow “in the year after” in his assignment of dates (i. 97). Be- 
{Sevrepqi erei) the loss of the fleet of sides, it has been already shown 
ilardouius at Athos. In ch, 48 he (suprii, p. 39, note ®) that Hcllanioris 
says that after the submission of the wrote later than Herodotus, and that 
Thasians (,u6Ta toSto) Darius sent the works of Charon were probably 
orders for the collection of transports; taiknown to him (pp. 43, 44). 
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e<iually taxable. It was not until Timaeiis introduced the 
reckoning by Olympiads some generations after Herodotus, 
that Greek chronology came to be put on a satisfactory 
footing. Herodotus, however, is unnecessarily loose and in- 
accurate in his chronological statements, and evidently regards 
the whole subject as unimportant. His reckoning events from 
“ Ms own time is vague and indeterminate, since we do not 
know whether he means from his birth, from his acme, or 
from the time of his last recension, a doubt involving a ditfer- 
onee of more than half a century. Even when ho seems to 
profess exactness, there is always some omission, some un- 
estimated ptu'iod, which precludes us from constructing a 
complete chronological scheme by means of the data which 
he furnishes.^ His synchronisms are on the whole less in- 
correct than might have been expected;^ but occasional 
mistakes occur which a very little care might have obviated.^ 
We may conclude from these that he was not in the habit of 
tabulating his dates or determining synchronisms in any 
other way than by means of popular rumour. 


^ See Horod. ii. 53, and 145. A 
nearer approach to exactness is made 
when the time of his visit to a country 
is assunied, as the epoch from which to 
calculate (see ii. 13, and 44) ; but still 
even in these cases there is some un- 
certainty. 

The Lydian chronology is incom- 
plete from Jus omitting to state in 
which year of Cyrus Sardis was taken. 
The Assyrian fails from the term of 
the anarchy not being specified. The 
later Egyjjtian Iras the same defect as 
the Lydian : we are not told in which 
year of tho reign of Cambyses he led 
his cxiiedition into Egypt. Por the 
early Egyptian and the Babylonian 
wo have only an estimate by genera- 
tions. The Scythian is indefinite, 
since, from tho vague way in -which 
the interval between the Thracian' 
campaign, of Megabazus and the break- 
ing oat of the Ionian 'revolt is spoken 
of (a V w 0 AX bu xpJvoi/ &yesns 
KmS>v ^v), it is impossible to fix tho 


year of ‘Darius' attack, on which the 
commencement of tho Scythian mon- 
archy is made to depend (iv. 7). Tho 
only clironology which is exact and 
continuous is the Medo-Persian. We 
may count back from tho siege of 
Sestos to tho first year of Gyrus, and 
thence to tho accession of Deioces, 
which Herodotus placed 229 years 
before that event, or n. c, 708. 

® As those of Oyaxaros with Alyattes 
(i 73-4), and of both with Psammeti- 
chns (i. 105), of Scnnaoher,ib with. 
Sethos the successor of Sabaco (ii. 
141), of Amasis and Labynotus (Na- 
bunahit) with Creesus (i. 77), &c. 

■* As the placing the embassy of 
Orcesus to Sparta after the final settle- 
ment of Pisistratus on the throne of 
Athens (1 65), the apparently making 
Peri8n.der and Alcmns contemporwies 
with Pisistratus and his Son Hegesis- 
tratujs (v, 94-5), the assignment of 
the legislation of Lycurgps to the reign 
of Labotas in Sparta (L 65), &c. 
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1 06 WANT OF INSIGHT. 

But tlie great defect of Herodotus as an liistorian is his 
want of insight into the causes, bearing, and interconnexion 
of the events which he records. It is not merely that he is 
deficient in political discernment, and so relates with the 
utmost baldness, and with, striking omissions and misstate- 
ments, the constitutional changes whose oecurreiice he is led 
to notice ; but even with regard to the important historical 
vicissitades wdiich form the sjjecial subject of his narrative, 
he exhibits the same inability to penetrate below the surface, 
and to appreciate or even to conceive aright their true origin 
and character. Little personal tales and anecdotes take the 
place of those investigations into the condition of nations or 
into the grounds of hostility between races on which critical 
writers of history are wont to lay the chief stress in their 
accounts of wars, rebellions, conquests, and the Hke. The 
personal ambition of Cyrus is made the sole cause of the 
revolt of the Persians from the Medes ; ® to the resentment of 
liarpagus is attributed its success;’ the attack on Egypt. is 
traced to advice given to Cambyses by an eye-doctor ; ® the 
Magian revolt is the mere doing of Patizeithes ; ® Darius is 
led to form a design against Greece by a suggestion of Demo- 
cedes ; the lonians rebel because Aristagoras has become 
involved in difficulties.^^ Through the whole History there 
runs a similar vem : if war breaks out between Media and 
Lydia, it is because a band of Scyths have caused King 
Cyaxares to banquet on human fiesh and have then fled to 
Alyattes if King Darius sends an expedition against Samos, 
it is to reward a man who presented to him a scarlet cloak ; 
if the Lydians after their conquest by the Persians lose their 
military spirit and grow effeminate, it is owing to Creesus 
haffing advised Cyrus to give them the breeding of women ; 
every wffiere little reasons are alleged, which, even if they 
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existed, would not Le the causes of the events traced to them, 
but only tho occasions upon which the real causes came into 
play.^ The talcs, however, which take the place of more 
pliilosoplucal inquiries are for the most part (it would seem) 
apoeryplial, having been invented to account for the oecur- 
rt'iices by thoso wdio failed to trace them to any deeper source. 
Prom the same defect of insight extreme improbabilities are 
accepted by Herodotus without tho slightest objection, and 
diilicuItit^B, freun being iinpcrceivcd, are left unexplained. 
To give a single instance of each ; — Herodotus reports, 
apparently without any hesitation, tho Persian tale concern- 
ing the motive which induced Camhyse.s to invade Egypt — 
that, liasing a})plie(l to Ainasis for his daughter in marriage, 
Amasis pretended to comply, but sent him the daughter of 
Apries, a “young girl” of great personal charms, whom 
Cambyses received among his wives, and regarded with much 
favour, till one day he learnt from her lips the trick that had 
been pla3*ed him, whereupon he declared war against the 
deceiver. Now as Amasis had reigned, according to Hero- 
dotus, forty-four years from the death of Apries, and tho 
discovery of the trick was followed closely by the invasion, 
which Amasis did not live to see, it is plain that this “beau- 
tiful young girl,” who had been palmed off upon Cambyses as 
the roigiiiiig king’s daughter, must have been a woman of 
])etwceii forty and fifty years of age.^ Again — Herodotus tells 


stfitpiriPTit of Aristotle coii- 
cernitig int(<rnal troubles applies with 
equal or greater force to wars betw'ecn 
nations : iic ^lucpSiv ov irepl fUKpwv 
— yiyvovrai (Pttl. v. 3, § 1. Oonipare 
Polyb. iii. 0, 1). 

See Ilerocl. iii. 1, and compare ii, 
1'72, and iii, 10. Col. M are’s criticism 
(Lit. of Gretuio, iv. p. 4191 in this 
instance is perfectly just. Almost as 
gross an instance of the same fault 
occurs in tho history of Myoeritius, My- 
cerinuB sucoeods his undo, Ohephren, 
who has reigned 56 ypai’s (ii. 127-8), 
He reigns happily for a oertaiu indefi- 
nite time, during which he builds a 
pyramid of no small size; when, loli 


an oracle announces to him that ho has 
but six more years to live. Mycoriims 
is indignant that ho should be cut off 
in the flower of his ago — ropr<iachos 
the omclo — and determines to falsify 
it by living twelve years in six. So 
he gives himself up to jollity, drinks 
and feasts, night as well as day, 
during the time loft him., and dies as 
the oracle foretold. Herodotus seems 
quite to have forgotten that Mycerinus 
mnst have been sixty at ilie least j when 
he received the warning, and' ■would 
probably have been cm .‘■•iderablynioro, 
as Ms father Cheops reigned 50 years, 
and so would not befikely to leave 
behind him a very young son. ' 
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uSj and probaLility fully bears him out, that the Persian army 
under Datis and Artaphernes landed at Marathon because 
it was the most favourable position in all Attica for the 
mancouvres of cavah'y,'^ in which arm the Persian strength 
chiefly lay; yet when he comes to describe the battle no 
mention whatever is made of any part taken in it by the 
Persian horse, nor any account given of their absence or 
inaction.^ A simihar inability to appreciate difficulties appears 
in his account of the numbers at Thermopyl®, where no 
attempt is made to reconcile the apparent discrepancy between 
the list of the forces, the Spartan inscription, and the actual 
number of the slain, ^ nor any explanation offered of those 
circumstances connected with the conduct of the Thebans in 
the battle which have provoked hostile criticism both in 
ancient and modern times.® 

There are certain other respects in which Herodotus has 
been regarded as exhibiting a want of critical acumen, viz., 
in his geographical and meteorological disquisitions, in his 
linguistic efforts, and in his treatment of the subject of 
mythology.’ These may be touched with the utmost brevity, 
since his value as an historian is but very shghtly affected by 
the opinion which may be formed of his success or failure in 
such matters. As a general geographer it must be allowed 
that his views were indistinct ; though they can scarcely be 
said with truth to have been “crudely digested.”® Loo kin g 

? Herod, vi. 102, _ Peloponnesians (vii. 228). Again, the 

^ We are left to derive from anotlier nxunber slain in tho last struggle is 

writer (Snidaa advoo. Xwpls the estimated at 4000 (viii. 25) ; but only 

information that Miltiades took advan- 300 Spartans and 700 Thesi^ians were 
tnge of the absence of the Persian previously spoken of as remaining (vii. 
cavalry, who had been forced to go to 222). These anomalies may perhaps 
a distance for forage, to bring on the admit of explanation ; what is ospe- 
engagement. cially remarkable about them is, that 

'* According to Herodotus, the en- Herodotus seems utterly unconscious 
tire number of the troops, oxoluaive of of any difficulty, 
tho Helots, w'as between 4000 and •> See Pint, de Malign. Horod. ii. 
5000. Of these there came from the pp. 865, 866 ; Grote, Hist, of Greece, i'. 

Poloponnese 3100 (vii. 202, 203.) Yet pp. 122, 123 Mure’s Lit. of Greece, iv. 

the inscription on the spot, which Appendix K., pi?, 
would certainly not exaggerate the 7 See Colonel Mure’s remarks, pp. 
number on the Greek side, said 4000 424-430. « Mure, p.424. 
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upon geography as an experimental science, he did not profess 
more knowledge with regard to it than had been collected by 
observation up to his time. He seems to have formed no 
distinct opinion on the shape of the earth, or the configuration 
of land and water, since he could not find that the land had 
been explored to its limits, either towards the north or towards 
the oast.'^ He know, however, enough of the projection of 
Arabia and of Africa into tlie soutliern sea to be aware that 
the cii'cnlar plane of Hceaticus was a pure fiction, and as sucli 
he ridiculed it.^® Within the limits of his knowledge ho is, for 
the most part, very clear and precise. Ho divides the known 
world into three x>arts, Europe, Asia, and Africa.’’- Of these, 
Asia and Africa lie to the south, Einfej)e is to the north, and 
extends along the other two.’^ The boundary line between 
Euroj^e and Asia runs due east, consisting of the Phasis, the 
south coast of the Caspian, the river Araxes, and a Hue pro- 
duced thence as far as the land continues.’^ The boundary 
between Asia and Africa is the west frontier of Egypt, not 
the isthmus of Suez, or the Nile, wliich last was commonly 
made the boundary.^® The general contour of the Mediter- 
ranean, the Propontis, the Black Sea, and the Sea of Azof, is 
well understood by him,’^® as is the shape of Greece, Italy, Asia 
Minor, Syria, and the north coast of Africa. Ho knows that the 
Mediterranean communicates with the ocean, and that the 
ocean extends round Africa to the Arabian Gulf and Erytlirjcan 
Sea.’’ Ho is also aware that the Caspian is a sea by itself.’® 
Ho has tolerably correct views on the courses of the Nile,’® 
Danube,^® Halys,^’ Tigris, Euphrates,®® Indus,®'’ Dnieper,®® 


Ibid. iv. 85, 86. 

- ^7 Ibid. i. 202, ad fin, ; iv. 42.44. 
« Ibid. i. 203. 

19 Ibid. ii. 17, 29-31. 

Ibid. ii. 38 ; iv. 47-49. 

21 Ibid. 1. 6, 72. 

22 Ibid. i. 189, 193 ; v. 20. 

23 Ibid. i. 180. 2' 11)3(1. iv. 44. 

88 Ibid. iv. 58. 


•' ITorod. iii. 115, sub fijn. ; iv. 40, 45 j 
V. 9. 

Ibid. iv. 36, 

“ Ibid. ii. 16; iv. 45. Tbe wor<i 
® used by Llerodtjtua is, of course, uot 

Africa, but Libya. 

*2 Ibid. iv. 42. 

^3 Ibid. iv. 40 and 45. 

Ibid. ii. 17 ; iv. 39, t,d fin. 

*8 Ibid. ii. 17, and iv. 45. 
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Dnioster/ and other Scythian rivers.® He is confused, how- 
ever, in his account of the Arases,® incorrect (apparently) in 
his dcBcriptioii of the Scythian rivk’S east of the Dnieper,^ 
and ignorant of many facts which we should have expected him 
to know, as the existence of the Persian Gulf, of the peninsula 
of Hindustan, and of the sea of Aral, the size of the Pains 
kfffiotis,® &G. In his descriptions of countries that he knows 
he is graphic and striking,® not confining himself to the 
strictly geographical features, but noting also geological pecu- 
liarities, as the increase of land, the q^uality of soil, and the 
hke.'^ On the whole, he will certainly bear comparison as 
a, descriptive geographer with any author anterior to Strabo; 
and, on some important points, as the true character of the 
Caspian Sea, he is better informed than even that writer.® 
With regard to meteorology his notions are certainly such 
as seem to us in the highest degree absurd and extraordinary. 
He regards heat and cold as inherent in the winds themselves, 
not as connected with any solar influence.® The winds 
control the sun, whom they drive southwards in winter, only 
allowing him to resume his natural course at the approach 
of spring.^® The phenomena, however, of evaporation,^^ and 
even of radiation,^® seem to be tolerably w^ell understood by 
Herodotus; and if on the whole his meteorological concep- 
tions must be pronounced crude and false, we should remember 
that real physical science did not see the light till the time of 
Aristotle; and it may be q[uestioned whether there is not 
something more healthy in the physical speculations of our 
author, which evince an inquiring mind and one that went to 
nature itself for arguments and analogies,^® than in the 
physico-metaphysieal theories of the Ionic School, which 


^ TFerod. iv. 51-2. 

® As the Prath (iv. 48), the Bug 
(iv. 52), and the Don or Tanais (iv. 
57). 

^ See note on hook i. ch. 202. 

4 iv. 54-56. ^ Ibid. iv. 86. 

*■> Take, for instiince, the description 
of Thessaly in hook vii. (ch. 129), or 


that of Egypt in hook ii. (chs. 6-12). 

7 Herod, ii. 7, 10, 12; iv. 47, 191, 
198. 

® Comp. Strah. ii. p. 160. 

® Herod, ii. 24-5. Ibid. 1. s. C. 

Loc. cit. Ch. 27. 

13 See ii. 20, 22, 23. 
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formed the furthest reach whereto Science (falsely bo called) 
had attained in his day. His geological speculations in par- 
ticular are iu advance of his ago, and not unfreqnently 
anticipate linos of thought which are generally regarded as 
the discoveries of persons living at the present time.^ 

On the subject of mythology Herodotus seems to have held 
the common views of his countrymen : he accepted the myths 
in simple faith, and, where naturally led to do so, reported 
them as he had hoard them. Ho drew, however, a very marked 
lino botv^een the mythological age and the historical,'^ and 
confined his narrative almost entirely to the latter, thereby 
offering a strong contrast to the writers ■who had preceded 
him, since in their works mythology either took the place of 
history,'^ or at least w'as largely intermixed with it.^ 

The philological deficiencies of Herodotus have been already 
admitted.*^ There is no reason to believe that he was a master 
of any language beside his own. He appears, however, to 
have regarded the languages of other nations with less con- 
tempt than was felt towards them by the Greeks generally ; 
and the explanations which he gives of foreign words, though 
not always to ho depended on,® are at once indicative of his 


* Eei’odotTis perceives the operation 
of tile two apfcncica of tiro and water 
in bringing’ flio eartli into its actual 
conilitkiii (ii. 5, 10; vii. 129, ad fin,). 
Ho regards the changes as ha’v'ing 
occupied onorrnons periods of time — 
tens of thonsands of years .(ii, 11, 
ad fin.). Hi.s whole reasoning con- 
cornhig the formation of the valley of 
the Nile, although perhaps erroneous 
in fact, is in perfect accordance with, 
the px'inciplos laid down by Sir C. 
Lj’cU; and in his anticipations of 
what would happen if the Nile were 
made to empty itself into the head of 
the Ecd Sea that geologist would, it- 
is probable, enf irely concur. The alia- 
vial (d-iaracter of the great Thessa- 
lian basin, and the disruption of the 
gorge at Terap4, would similarly be 
admitted. Herodotus again is quite 
correct in his remarks about the for- 


mation of land at the months of 
gi'oat rivers, as at the mouth of the 
Soaxnander, of the Masandor, and of 
the Aoholoiis (ii. 10 ; see note ad loo.). 
His notice of the p'i'ojecbion of the 
Delta from the general linn of the 
African coast, as a proof of its 
recent origin (ii. 11) is also sound in 
principle. 

2 See especially iii. J22; but com- 
pare also i. 5, ii. 120, &o. ; and note 
the omission of the mythological 
period, of which he was well aware 
(ii. 43, 46, 144-r>, and 156), from the 
history of Egypt. 

3 Vide suprh, p, 36. 

. See Thuoyd. i. 21. 

® Supr^l-,''p. 66. 

® As in tli'j ofi'o of thcwonl l^i'^’nis 
(ii, 143), and of rlie names of the 
“ ■ “ (Vi, 98 ). 
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tmwearied activity in the piirsnit of knowledge of all kinds, 
and possess an absolute value in the eyes of the comparative 
philologer.'^ On the etymology of Greek words he very rarely 
touches ; in such cases his criticism seems neither bettor nor 
worse than that of other Greek writers, anterior to the rise of 
the Alexandrian school.® 

The merits of Herodotus ns a writer have never been qiies- 
tioned. Those who make the lowest estimate of his qualifica- 
tions as an historian, are profuse in their acknowledgments of 
his beauties of composition and style, by which they consider 
that other commentators upon his work have been unduly 
biassed in his favour, and led to overrate Ms historical 
accuracy.® Scarcely a dissentient voice is to be found on this 
point among critical authorities, whether ancient or modern, 
w^ho all agree in upholding our author as a model of his o\\m 
peculiar order of composition.^ In the concluding portion of 
this notice an endeavour will be made to point out the special 
excellencies which justify this universal judgment, while, at 
the same time, attention will be draum to certain qualifying 
statements whereby the most recent of our author’s critics 


^ See tlie Hse made by Grimm of 
Hst’oclotiis’s Seytliian worclB in bis 
History of the German Language, 
Tol. i, pp. 218-237. 

s llerodotns derives ©ebs fromrteij/xi 
(ii. 52), which is at least as good as 
Plato’s derivation, from Beu (Cratyl. p. 
397) 0.), and is plausible, though pro- 
bably wi'cmg. (See note ad loc.) His 
derivation of alyls from al^ (iv. 189), 
on the other hand, is correct enough. 
Wlmt he menus by deriving the names 
of the Greek gods from Egypt (ii. 50) 
is not clear. Except in the cases of 
Themis (tlie Egyptian. Thmei), and of 
Athene and Hephfostus, which may 
liave bee.n formed from Neith and 
Pliiha, there seems to be no real con- 
nexion. 

® Speaking of the bulk of modem 
commentators of Herodotus, Col. Mure 
says : “ Daszlod by the rich profusion 
of his historical facts, by the 


of his historical combinations) by the 
charm of his style, by the truthfulness 
of intention and amiability of temper 
■which beam in every page, and by the 
entertainment derived even from the 
defective portions of his narrative, 
they are led to place his ■work and 
himself, in regal'd to the higher quali- 
fications of the historian, on the same 
level with that occupied by Thucy- 
dides.” (Lit. of Greece, vol. iv. p. 355.) 

^ Of.An'st. Rhct. iii. 9 ; Hionys. Hal. 
Ep. ad Cn. Pomp, 3 ; Jud. do Thac. 23 ; 
Quinetilian. Inst. Orat. IX. iv. 19, and 
X. i. 73 5 Lucian. Herod. 1, vol. iv. p. 
116 ; Athejn. Deipn. iii. 15, p, 309 ; 
Schlegel’s Lcctui'es on the History of 
Literature, vol. i. p. 44, E. T. ; Mat- 
thije, Manuel of Greek and Roman 
Literature, p. 57, E. T. ; Muro’s 
Literature of Greece, vol. iv. pp. 451- 
S18. 
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iuiH It'ssonod the effect of thone geiionil eulogiimiB wliieli ho 
has pUiSsed upon the literary merits of the History, 

The most important essential of every literary composition, 
ho it poem, treatise, history, tale, or aught else, is unity. 
Ilptm this depends our power of viewing the composition as a 
whole, and of deriving pleasure from the grasp that we thereby 
obtain of it, as well as from our perception of the harmony 
and mutual adaptation of the parts, the iDrogress and eoiiduct 
of the argument, and the interconnexion of the various por- 
tions with one another. In few suhjeetB is it so difficult to 
securt! this fiindfimental groundwork of literary excellence as 
in Ih-story. The unity furnished by mere identity of country 
or of race falls short of what is re<piired; and hence most 
general liistorios are wearisome and delicient in interest. 
Herodotus, by selecting for the subject of his work a special 
portion of the history of Greece and confining himself to the 
narration of events having a bearing, direct or indirect, upon 
his main topic, has obtained a umty oj action sufficient to 
satisfy the most stringent demands of aid, equal, indeed, to 
that which characterises the masterpieces of the imagination. 
Instead of undertaking the complex and difficult task of 
writing the history of the HeUenie race during a given period, 
he sits down with the one (primary) object of faithfully rec{)rd~ 
ing the events of a particular war. It is not, as has been 
gi'iierally said,^ the eoiillict of races, the antagonism between 
Europe and Asia, nor even that antagonism in its culminating 
form— the struggle between Greece and Persia — that he puts 
before him as his proper subject. Had his views embraced 
this whole conflict, the Argonautie expedition, the Trojan war, 
the invasion of Europe by the Teucrians and Mysians,® the 
frequent incursions into Asia of the Cimmerians and the 
Treres, perhaps even the settlement of the Greeks upon the 
Asiatic shores, would have claimed their place as integral 

® Sec Niebuhr’s Lectures on Ancient E, T.)i Mure’s Literature of Gfreece, 
History, vol. i. p. 16'?', E. T. Dahlmann’s vol. iv. pp. 454, 455, 

Life of lloroclotue, cb. yii, § 1 (p,'102,' ® 'Hbrod. vii, 20, ad fin. 
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portions of his narrative. His absolute renunciation of some 
of these subjects/ and bis cursory notice ® or entire omission 
of others/ indicate that he proposed to himself a far narrower 
task than the relation of the long course of rivalry between 
the Asiatic and European races. Nor did he even intend to 
give us an account of the entire struggle between Greece and 
Persia. His work, though not finished throughout, is con- 
cluded;'^ and its termination with the return of the Greek 
fleet from Sestos, distinctly shows that it was not his object 
to trace the entire history of the Gra3eo-'Persian struggle, since 
that struggle continued for thirty years afterwards with 
scarcely any intermission, until the arrangement known as 
the Peace of Callias. The real intention of Herodotus was to 
write the history of the Persian War of Invasion — the contest 
which commenced with the first expedition of Mardonius, and 
terminated with the entire discomfiture of the vast fleet and 
army collected and led against Greece by Xerxes. The por- 
tion of his narrative which is anterior to the expedition of 
Mardonius is of the nature of an introduction, and in .this a 
double design may be traced, the m’ain object of the writer 
being to give an account of the rise, growth, and progress of 
the. great .Emp)ire which had been the antagonist of Greece in 
the struggle, and his secondary aim to note the previous 
occasions w-hereon the two races had been brought into hostile 


^ Aa the Trojan >Yar, and the voyage 
of the Argonauts (i. 5). 

® As of the Teucrian and Mysian 
expedition (yii. 20), and of the Ionian 
coloiiisaiion (i. 140; vii. 9'l!). 

® As of the incursions of the Treres, 
and ihe Ciiumex'ian ravages preceding 
tlicir grand attack. (See the Critical 
Es.says ax)pondod to this Book, Essay i.) 

" It is astonishing to find an author 
of Dalthnamv’s discerrimont maintain- 
iiig that the oxtant work of Herodotus 
is an. “uncompleted performance;" 
that ho intended to relate the expe- 
dition of Ciraon, the great Egyptian 
war of the Athenians, and possibly the 
interferon CO of the Persians in the 


Peloponnesian war, had his life heon 
extended” (Life, l.s. c.). Tie admits 
that tho “uncompleted performance” 
has "all the value of a work of art, 
rounded off in all its p.arts, and con- 
cluded with thoughtful doliboratioxr ; ” 
but attempts no account of the happy 
chance whicli has given thi.s locrfection 
to a mere fraguiout. Coh Mure, on. 
the other hand, has somo just remarks 
(p. 468) on the fitness of the point 
selected by Herodotus for the con- 
clusion of his narrative, and tho 
appropriateness of liis winding up 
tho whole by tho final return homo of 
the victorious Athciiian fleet from the 
Hellespont. 
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contact. Both these points arc eonneeted intimately -vyith tlie 
principal object of the history, the one being necessary in 
order to a correct appreciation of the greatness of the contest 
and the glory gainc^d by those with whom the victory rested, 
and the otli(‘r giving the causes from which the quarrel 
sprang, and throwing important light on the coui-so of the 
invasion and the conduct of the invaders. 

Had Herodotus confined himself rigidly to those three inter- 
connected heads of narration, the growdli of tin; Persian 
Empire, the previous hostilities between Greece and Persia, 
and the actual conduct of the great war, liis history would 
have been meagre and deficient in variety. To avoid this 
constKpiGiioe, ho talces every oi)]5ortiinity which presents itself 
of diverging from his main narrative and interweaving with it 
the vast stores of his varied knowledge, whether historical, 
geographical, or antiquarian. He thus contrived to set before 
his countrymen a general picture of the world, of its various 
races, and of the previous history of those nations which 
possessed one ; ® thereby giving a grandem’ and breadth to his 
work, which places it in the very first rank of historical com- 
positions.^ At the same time he took care to diversify his 
pages by interspersing amid his more serious matter tales, 
anecdotes, and descriptions of a lighter character, which are 
very graceful appendages to the main narrative, and happily 
relieve the gravity of its general tone. The variety and rich- 
ness of the episodical matter in Herodotus forms thus one of 
his most strildiig and obvious characteristics, and is noticed by 
all critics ; ^ but in this very profusion there is a fresh x>exil, 


® There are two romarkablo oxocp- 
fcloi »H wl lich require notice. Herodotus 
givori us no htstoiy either of Pheonioia 
or of Ourtliagc. In the latter case 
there is sufficient reason for hia 
Rileiice, but his oiniasion of any skotclx 
of riioeuician history is very anr- 
prising. lie certainly ought to have 
giTou an account of the conquest or, 
submission of the groat naval power, 
in which case a sketch of its pi'evions 
history would have been almost neoes- 


sary. Is it possible that ignorance 
kept him silent ? 

® The only parallels to Herodotus 
in this respect which modem literature 
furnishes, are Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall of Homo, and tho recent work of 
Mr. Grote. 

^ See, among others, Dahbnann 
(Life of Herod, p. 16-1-), Hiebuhr 
(Leotures on Ancient History, vol. i. 
_p. 168), and Ool. Mure (Lit, of Greece, 
voL iv- pp. 458-462). 
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or ratlier a multitude of perils, and it may be questioned 
whether he has altogether escaped them. Episodes are 
dangerous to unity. They may overlay the main narrative 
and oppress it by their mere weight and number : they may 
be awkward and ill-timed, interrupting the thread of the 
narrative at improper j)laces : or they may be incongruous in 
matter, and so break in upon the harmony 'which ought to 
eharaoterise a work of art. In Herodotus the amount of the 
episodical matter is so groat that these dangers are increased 
proportionally. Nearly one-half of the work is of this second- 
ary and subsidiary character.® It is, however, palpable to 
every reader who possesses the mere average amount of taste 
and critical discernment, that at least the great danger has 
been escaped, and that the episodes of Herodotus, notwith- 
standing their extraordinary length and number, do not injure 
the unity of his work, or unduly overcharge his narrative. 
This result, -which “surprises” the modern critic,® has been 
ascribed with reason to “ two principal causes — the propriety 
of the occasion and mode in w^hich the episodical matter is 
introduced, and the distinctness of form and substance wdiioh 
the author has imparted to his principal masses.”^ By the 
exercise of great care and judgment, as w^ell as of a good deal 
of self-restraint® in these two respects, Herodotus has suc- 
ceeded in completely subordinating his episodes to his main 
subject, and has ptrevented them from entangling, encumber- 
ing, or even unpleasantly interrupting the general narrative. 

While, however, the mode in which Herodotus has dealt 
with his episodical matter, is allowed to he in the main 
admirable, and to constitute one of the triumphs of his genius, 
objection is made to a certain number of liis episodes as 
inappropriate, while others are regarded as misplaced. The 


2 Vide siiprtl,, p. 27. 

^ Mure, p. 459. 

*Ibid. loo. (lit. 

® This self-restraint is shown both 
in his abstaining from the introduction 
of important heads of history, if they 
were not connected natmally wdth his 


narrative, and also in his treatment 
of tliohistories of countries upon which 
his subject led him to enter. On the 
latter point, see Col. Mure’s remarks, 
vol. iV. pp, 460, 4f31. H'o the former 
head may be referred the omission of 
any history of Carthage. 
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.liisto],\y o,f the Greek colonies of Northern Africa, contained in 
the fourth book,*’ and the sketch of the native Libyan races, 
\Yhich forms a ])art of the same digi'ession,’ are thought to be 
superfluous, the connexion between the affairs of the countries 
described and the main narrative being too slight to justify 
tho introduction, at any rate, of such lengthy notices.® The 
story of Bliampsinitus, in the second book,” is objected to, as 
beneath the dignity t)f history,’” and the legend of Athamas in 
the sovtinth,”- as at once frivolous and irrelcvirnt.’® Among 
the digressions considered to be out of are the “ Sum- 

ma.ry of Universal Geography,” included in tlie chapter on 
ticytliia,’’ tiie account of the river Aces in Book IIL,’” the 
story of tho amours of Xerxes,’” and the tale of Artayetes 
and tlio fried fish in Book IX.,’’’ the letter of Demaratiis at 
the close of Book YII.,’® and the anecdote of Cyrus, with 
which the work is made to terminate.’” Much of this, criti- 
cism is too minute to need examination, at any rate in this 
place. The irrelevancy or inconvenient position of occasional 
single chapters or parts of chapters, constitutes so slight a 
blemish, that the literary merit of -the work is scarcely 
affected thereby, even if every alleged case be allowed to be 
without excuse.^” In only four or five instances is the eharrge 
made at all serious, since in no greater nnmber is the “ inap- 
propriate ” or misplaced ” episode one of any length. The 
longest of all is tho digression on Gyrene and Barca, where the 
connexion with the main narrative is thought to be '' slight,” 
and tho subjeei; itself to possess “little historical interest.”®’ 
But, if we regard it as one of the especial objects of Herodotus, 


« Ohs. 145.107 and 200-205. 

1 Ohs. IGS-lOy, 8 Mnro, p. 462. 

8 Oh, 121. “ M^^re, p, 404. 

” Gil. 197. Mure, p. 465. 

^8 Muro, pp. 463, 464 and note ; also 
pp. 408, 409. 

Herod, iv. 37 efc seq. 

Ibid. ch. 117. 

16 Ibid, ix, 108-113, i? Ibid. cb. 120.. 

18 Ibid. ch. 239. 19 Ibid. ix. 122,. 

®9 Mvo eases are of this extreme 
brevity, viz,, the legend of Athamas, 
tho acootint of the river Aces, the tale 


of Artaycte, the letter of Demaratiis, 
and the anecdote of Cyrus. Some- 
thing might be said in favour of almost 
all these short episodes ; bub oven 
were it otherwise, tho difficulty (ad- 
mitted by Gol- Muro, p, 4G4, note b 
under winch ancient authors lay, from 
the non-existonoe in their time of such 
inventions as foot-notes and appen- 
dices, would be sufiftcient to excuse a 
far more numerous list of apparently 
friyolotis or ill-placed digressions. 

®i. Mure, p, 462. 
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in the introductory portion of his work, to trace the progress 
of hostilities between Persia and Greece, we shall see that an 
account of the expedition of Aryandes was absolutely neces- 
sary ; and as that expedition was not a mere wanton aggres- 
sion, but was intimately connected with the internal pohtics 
of Cyrene, some sketch of the previous history of that State 
was indispensable. With regard to the intrinsic interest of 
the episode, opinions may vary.^ To the Greeks, however, of 
his own ago, for whom Herodotus m'ote, the history of an 
outlying portion of the Hellenic world, rarely visited and little 
known by the mass of the nation, especially of one so pecu- 
liarly circumstanced as Gyrene, alone amid barbarous tribes 
and the sole independent representative of the Greek name in 
Africa,^ may have been far more interesting than it is to us, 
more interesting than any of those omitted histories which, it 
is thought, Herodotus should have put in its place. It has 
been observed that we cannot always perceive the object of 
Herodotus in introducing his episodes ; ® sometimes, no doubt, 
he may have intended ‘‘to supplant incorrect accounts,”^ but 
perhaps his design as often was to communicate information 
on obscure points ; and this object may have led him to treat 
at so much length the history of the African settlements. 

With regard to the digression upon the Libyan nations, it 
must be aelmowledged that it is introduced in a somewhat 
forced and artificial manner. Had Aryandes, satrap of Egyj)t, 
really designed the reduction of these tribes under his master’s 
sway, and undertaken an expedition commensurate with that 
grand and magnificent object, Herodotus would have been as 
fuUy entitled to give an account of them- as he is to describe 


To mo tlio narrative appears to 
present soveral points of very great 
intei’ost. I have elsewhere noticed the 
important light that it throws upon 
the inflnence which the Bclphie oracle 
exercised on the course of Gi’eek 
colonisation. Other interesting fea- 
tures are the original friendliness, and 
subsequent hostility of the na-fcives 
(chs. 158 and 169) ; the calling in of a 
foreign legislator, and him a Felasgian 


(ch. 161); the constitution which that 
legislator devised (ibid.); and the 
transplantation of the captured Bar. 
ossans to the remote Bactria (ch. 204) . 

® The colony of Naucratis was with- 
in the jurisdiction of the rulers of 
Egypt, and besides was a mere 
factory. 

® Niebuhr’s Lectures on ‘Ancient 
History, vol. i. p. 16S, note. 

^ Ibid, loo. cit. 
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tlic HcytlEiiins txiid tlieir neiglibours. But tliere are groniids 
for Jisbcdieving the statement of Herodotus with regard to 
Aryaiides’ designs. As Dahlmiinn long ago observed, no such 
plan appetirs in tho Eictuai enterprise.”® Herodotus seems to 
liave Eiscribed to the Persian governor an intention which lie 
no\'<u' outerttimed, in order to furnish himself with an ample 
pri'text for bringuig in a description possessing tho features 
which ho ospc'cially affected — novelty, strangeness, and live- 
liness. Ih* need not, however, have had rceoiirso to this 
artihc('. Apart from any such project on the pai‘t of tho 
Persian chief, Herodotus was entitled to describe the nations 
tlirough whose country tlie troops i^asscd, and tho various 
tribes bordering upon the Oyrenaica; after which he might 
fairly have brought in the rest of his information. This 
information was wainted to complete the geographic sketch of 
the known -world which he wished to set before his readers ; 
and the right place for it was certainly that where the tribes in 
exuestion were, at least partially, brought into hostile collision 
with Persia, and where an account -was given of Cyren6 and 
Barca, colonies situated in the midst of them, and established 
in order to open a trade between them and the Greeks. 

The eiiisode on universal geography is thought to be at once 
superliuous and out of place.® In addition to the detailed 
notices of particular countries which Herodotus so constantly 
supplies, no general description of the earth was, it is said, 
“ either necessary or desirable.” This criticism ignores what 
its author elsewhere aeloiowledges — the intimate connexion of 
geography with history when Herodotus wrote — the fact that 
tiic “ accurate division of literary labour which is consequent 
on a general advance of scientific pursuit,”’ was not made till 
long s-ubsequently. As geography and history in this early 
time “went hand in hand>”® it would seem that in a history 
which, despite the restricted aim of its main narrative, tended 
to become so nearly universal by means of digressions and 

5 Life of Herodotus, oh. vii. § 6, I Mure, p. 463. ^ Ibid. p. 456. 

p. 123. . { ‘»Ibid,p. 68. 
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episodes, tlie geographic element required, and naturally 
obtained, a parallel expansion. With resi)ect to the placje 
where the ‘‘ description of the earth,” if admitted at all, 
should have been inserted, which, it is suggested, was “ the 
earlier portion of the text,” that portion ‘'which treats of the 
great central nations of the world, Assyrians, Egyptians, and 
Persians,”® it is at least open to question whether a better 
opportunity could have been found for introducing the descjrip- 
tion witlioTit violence in any of the earlier hooks than is 
furnished by the inquiry concerning the existence of Hyper- 
boreans, to which the account of Scythia leads naturally, or 
whether any position would have been more suitable for it than 
a niche in that compartment of the work which is specially 
and pre-eminently geographic. As the general account of 
the earth is a question concerning boundaries and extremities, 
its occurrence “in connexion with a remote and barbarous 
extremity,” ^ is not inappropriate, but the contrary. 

The story of the amours of Xerxes interrupts, it must be 
allowed, somewhat disagreeably, the course of the principal 
narrative, then rapidly verging to a conclusion, and is objec- 
tionable ill an artistic point of view. It seems, however, to 
be exactly one of those cases in which “the historian of real 
transactions lies under a disadvantage as compared with the 
author in the more imaginative branches of composition.”® 
To have omitted the relation altogether would have been to 
leave incomplete the portraiture of the character of Xerxes, as 
well as to fail in showing the gross eoiTuption, so characteristic 
of an Oriental dynasty, into which the Persian court had sunk, 
within two generations, from the simplicity of Cyrus. And 
if the story was to he inserted, where could it most naturally 
come ill ? It belonged in time to the last months of the war,® 
and personally attached to a certain Masistos, whom nothing 
brought upon the scene till after Myoale.^ Historic propriety, 

" P- '163. ^ Ibid, loo. oit. ^dpSeiri idiv &pa fHepfiJsJ ^pa rijs Macri- 

" IdkI. p. 452. (fnta jvpaiK6s. 

3 Herod, ix. 108. T g 5e h rfift ^ Ibid, ch. 307. 
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tlierefore, required its introduction in a j)lace where it would 
detract from artistic beauty ; and Herodotus, wisely preferring 
matter to manner, submitted to an artistic blemish for the 
sake of an historic gain. 

The legend of Ehampsinitns, -which is correctly said to 
“ belong to that primeval common fund of low romance ” ® of 
which traces exist in the nursery stories and other tales of 
nations the most remote and diverse, would certainly offend a 
cultivated taste if it occurred in a history of the Criticsal 
Bchool ; but in om^ -which belongs so decidedly to the Eoniantic 
Bchool it may well be borne, since it is not out of keeping with 
the general tone of that style of wu-itiug. Standing where it 
does, it serves to relievo the heaviness of a mere catalogue- of 
royal names and deeds, the dullest form in which history ever 
presents itself. 

On the whole there seems to be reason to acquiesce in the 
judgment of Dahlmann, who expresses his “astonishment” at 
hearing Herodotus censured for his episodes, and maintains 
that they are “ almost universally connected with his main 
object, and inserted in their places with a beauty which highly 
distinguishes them.” ® 

Next in order to the two merits of epic unity in plan, and 
rich yet w'ell-aiTaiiged and appropriate episode, both of which 
the wnrk of Herodotus seems to possess in a high degree, ma5^ 
be mentioned the excellency of his character-drawing, which, 
whether nations or individuals are its object, is remarkably 
successful and effective. His portraiture of the principal 
nations -v^dth which his narrative is concerned — the Persians, 
the Athenians, and the Spartans — is most graphic and 
striking. Brave, lively, spirited, capable of sharp sayings 
and repartees,’^ but vain, weak, impulsive, and hopelessly 
servile towards their lords,® the ancient Persians stand out in 

s Mure, p. 464. , iispes (iii. 35). Mote also their submis- 

® Life of Herodotus, ch. ix. p. 164, , siett to the whip (vii. 56, 223). It re. 
B. T. quires an accumulation of the most 

7 Horod. i. 127, 141 ; vi. Ij vjiiSS, . grievous injutiee to goad a Persian 
&c. ■ . , into revolt (see ix, IIS). 

® See particularly the story of Prex. * 
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liis pages as completely depicted by a few masterly strokes as 
tlieir modern descendants bave been by the many touches of 
a Chardin or a Morier. Clearly marked out from other bar- 
barian races by a lightness and sprightliness of character, 
which brought them near to the Hellenic type, yet vividly 
contrasted with the Greeks by their passionate ahandoti^ and 
slavish submission to the caprices of despotic pow'or, they 
possess in. the pages of Herodotus an individuality wiiicli is 
a guarantee of truth, and which serves very remarkably to 
connect them with that peculiar Oriental people — the “ French- 
men of the East,” as they have been called — at present 
inhabiting their country. Active, vivacious, intelligent, 
sparkling, even graceful, but without pride or dignity, supple, 
sycophantic, always either tyrant or slave, the modern Persian 
contrasts strongly with the other races of the East, wdio are 
either rude, bold, proud, and freedom-loving, hke the Kurds 
and Affghans, or listless and apathetic, like the Hindoos. This 
curious continuity of character, which however is not without 
a jDarallel,^ very strongly confirms the truthfulness of our 
author, who is thus shown, even in what might seem to be 
the mere ornamental portion of his work, to have confined 
himself to a representation of actual realities. 

To the Persian character that of the Greeks offers, in 
many points, a strong contrast — a contrast which is most 
clearly seen in that form of the Greek character which dis- 
tinguished the races of the Doric stock, and attained its fullest 
development among the Spartans. Plere again the picture 
drawn by Herodotus exhibits great power and skill. By a 
small number of carefully-managed touches, by a few'’ wx'll- 
clioson anecdotes, and by occasional terse remarks, he contrives 
to set the Spartans before us, both as individuals and as a 
nation, more graphically than perhaps any other wafiter. 
Their pride and independent spirit, their entire and willing 

Herod, viii, 99 ; ix. 24. themselves, as also in the Germans 

^ A similar tenacity of character is (comp. Tacit. German.), and the Spa- 
obsex'vable in the case of the Greeks niards. 
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submisBion to tlieir laws, tlieir firmness and solidity as troops, 
tlieir stern sententiousness, relieved by a toiicli of bumoiir,^ 
are vividly displayed in bis narrative. At the same time be 
docs not sbrink from showing tbe dark side of tbeir character. 
The solfishness, backwardness, and over-caution of tlieir public 
policy,® tbeir cunning and duplicity upon occasion,^ them in- 
ability to resist corrupting infiuences and readiness to tako 
bribes,® their cruelty and entire want of compassion, whether 
tow%ardfi friimd or foe,® are all distinctly noted, and complete a 
portrait not more striking in its features than consonant with 
all that wn know from other soiu’ces of the leading people of 
Greece. 


Similar fidelity and descriptive power are shown in tho 
picture which he gives us of the Atheuiaiis. Like the 
Spartans, they are independent and freedom-loving, brave and 
skilful in war, patriotic, and, from the time that they obtain 
a form of government suited to their wants, fondly attached to 
it. Like them, too, they are cruel and unsparing towards 
their adversaries.'’’ Unlike them, they are open in their public 
policy, active and enterprising almost to rashness, impulsive 
and so changeable in their conduct,® vain rather than proud,® 
as troops possessing more dash than firmness,^® in manners 
refined and elegant ; witty, hospitable,^® magnificent/^ fond 
of display,’^® capable upon occasion of greater moderation and 
self-denial than most Greeks,^® and even possessing to a certain 


“ TTorod. iii. 46 j vii. 226; ix, £U. 

3 Ibid. i. 153 5 Vi. 106 j viii. 4, 63; 
ix. 6-8, 4G-7. 

nbid. Vi. 79, 108; ix. 10, 

3 Ibid, iii, 148 ; V. 51 ; Vi. 73 ; ix. 82. 

«,lbid. vi. 79-80; vii. 133,231 (cf. 
ix. 73, and i. 82 ad fin.) 

7 Ibid. V. 71 vii. 133, 137, ad fin. 

® Gomp. V, 97, 103, with vi, 21 ; and 
vi, 133 with 186. 

» Ibid. i. 143. 

The Athenian.^ ar-e rarely success- 
iul when they act merely on the de- 
fensive — they are defeated with great 
slaughter when attacked by the Egine- 


tans on ono occasion (v. 85-7) ; they 
fly before the mixed levies of Pisia- 
traUis (i.63) ; they share in the Ionian 
defeat at Ephesus (v. 102) . On the 
other hand their victories are gained 
by tho vigour and gallantry ol‘ their 
attack (vi. 112; ix. 70, 1.02). 

» Herod, vi. 128-130, 

Ibid. viii. 59, 123. Ibid. vi. 35. 
w Hote the frequent mention of their 
success in. the games, a great sign of 
liberal expenditure (Herod, v. 71 ; vi, 
86, 108, 123, 125, &o.) 

Herod, viii. 12A,, 

' Ibid, vii. 144; ix. 27. 
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extent a generous spirit of Pan-Hellenism.^ Herodotus, in 
his admiration of the services rendered by the Athenians to 
the common cause dining the great war, has perhaps over- 
estimated their pretensions to this last quality; at least it 
will be found that enlightened self-interest sufficiently explains 
tliciir conduct during that struggle ; and circumstances occur- 
ring both ])eforG and after it clearly show, that they had no 
scruples aliout eaUing in the Persians against their own 
countrymen when they expected to gain by it.® It ought not 
to be forgotten in any estimate of the Athenian character, 
that they set the example of seeking aid from Persia against 
their Hellenic enemies. The circumstances of the time no 
doubt were trying, and the resolve not to accept aid at the 
sacrifice of their independence was worthy of their high spirit 
as a nation ; but still the fact remains, that the common 
enemy first learnt through the invitation of Athens how 
much she had to hope from the internal quarrels and mutual 
jealousies of the Greek states. 

In depicting other nations besides these three — who play the 
principal parts in his story — Herodotus has succeeded best 
with the varieties of barbarism existing upon the outsldrts of 
the civilized world, and least well with those nations among 
whom refinement and cultivation were at the highest. Pie 
seems to have experienced a difficulty in appreciating any 
other phase of civilisation than that which had been developed 
by the Greeks. His portraiture of the Egyptians, despite its 
elaborate finish, is singularly ineffective ; while in the ease of 
the Lydians and Babylonians, he scarcely presents ns with 
any distinctive national features. On the other hand, his 
pictures of the Beythians, the Thracians, and the wild tribes 
of Northern Africa, are exceedingly happy, the various forms 
of barbarism being well contrasted and carefuUy distinguished 
from one another. 

Among the individuals most effectively portrayed by our 


^ Herod, yii. 139 ; Tiii, 3 and 144. j ® Ibid, v, V3 j TlniGyd. viii. 48 efc seq. 
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antlior, may bo mentioned the four Persian monarehs with 
whom his narrative is concerned, the Sxiartan kings, Cleo- 
menes, Leonidas, and Pausanius, the Athenian statesmen and 
generals, Themistocles and Aristides, the tyrants Periander, 

Polyerates, Pisistratus, and Histiseus the Milesian, Amasis 
the Egyptian king, and Croesus of Lydia. The various shades 
of Oriental character and temperament have iiever been better 
depicted than in the rejnesentation given by Herodotus of the 
first four Achfemeniaii kings — Cyrus, tho Bimxdc, hardy, 
vigorous mountain chief, endowed with a vast ambition and 
witii great military genius, cliauging, as bis empire enlarged, 
into the kind and friendly paternal monarch — clement, 
witty, polite, familiar with liis peojde ; Camliyses, the first 
form of the Eastern tyrant, inheriting his father’s vigour and I 

much of his talent, but spoilt by the circumstances of his birth I 

and breeding, violent, rash, headstrong, incapable of self- J 

restraint, furious at opposition, not only cruel but brutal; 5 

Darius, the model Oriental prince, brave, sagacious, astute, 1 

great in the arts both of war® and peace, the organizer and ; 

consolidator as w^ell as the extender of the empire, a man of ‘ 

kind and warm feeling, strongly attached to his friends,^ I 

element and even generous towards conquered foes,® only [ 

severe upon system where the well-being of the empire required ^ 

an example to he made ; ® and Xerxes, the second and inferior ^ 

form of the tyrant, weak and puerile as well as cruel and selfish, ■ 

fickle, timid, licentious, luxurious, easily worked on b}'- 
courtiers and women, superstitious, vainglorious, destitute :■ 

of all real magnanimity, only upon occasion ostentatiously f 

the chlargement of his empire ; aiul | 

the successful subduer of so many rn- i 

: Yolta (i, ISOj iii. 150-1 CO; of. Bokist. f 

Ins.), the conqueror of Thrace (iv. 93) f 

and the not unsuccessful conductor of | 

the Scythian -campaign, cannot bo fairly i 

: said to have wanted military talent. ; 

; ; ■* 140, 160; iv. 14'3: t. 

XI 5 vi. 30. i 

. « Ibid. vi. 20, 1L9. i 

» Ibid, iii; 119, 128, 169; iy. 84, [■ 

166 ; V- 26 . ; 


Col. Muro says that “ the general 
policy of Darina was directed rather to 
tlio consolidation than tlio extension of 
Ilia dominions” (p. 4 > 7 (>), and denies 
his possession of any military genins ; 
bui. tho king who added to the empire 
the Indian satrapy (Herod, iv. 44), the 
Chersonese (vi, 33), great part of 
Thrace (iv, 93 ; v. 10), Peeonia (v. 15), 
Macc^don (vi. 44), and the Greek 
islands (iii. 149 ; v. 26-7 ; vi. 49), can- 
not bo considered to have disregarded 
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parading a generous act wlien nothing had occurred to ruffle 
his feelings^ Nor is Herodotus less successful in his Hellenic 
portraits. Themisto.eles is certainly better dra^^ui by Herodotus 
then by Thucydides. His political -wisdom and clearsighted- 
ness, his wit and ready invention, his fertility in expedients, 
his strong love of intrigue, his curious combination of patriot- 
ism with selfishness, his laxity of principle amounting to 
positive dishonesty,^ are aU vividly exhibited, and form a whole 
which is at once more graphic and more comjdete than the 
sketch furnished by the Attic writer. - The character of Aris- 
tides presents a new point for admiration in the skill with 
which it is hit off with the fewest possible touches. Magnani- 
mous; disinterestedly patriotic, transcending all his country- 
men in excellence of moral character and especially in probity, 
the simple straightforward statesman comes before us on a 
single occasion,^ and his features are portrayed without effort 
in a few sentences. In painting the Greek tyrants, whom he 
so much detested, Herodotus has resisted the temptation of 
representing them all in the darkest colours, and has carefully 
graduated his 2'’Oidraits from the atrocious cruelties and 
horrible outrages of Periander to the wise moderation and 
studied mildness of Pisistratus. The Spartan character, 
again, is correctly given under its various aspects, Leonidas 
being the idealized type of perfect Spartan heroism, while 
Pausanias is a more ordinary specimen of their nobler class 
of mind, brave and generous, but easily wrought upon by 
corrupting influences,^ Gleomenes and Eurybiades being repre- 
sentatives of the two forms of evil to which Spartans wore 
most prone, — Eurybiades weak, timorous, vacillating, and 
incapable; Gleomenes cruel, false, and violent, — both alike 
open to take bribes, and ready to sacrifice the interests of the 
s'tate to their own selfish ends. 


" Herod, vii. 29, 136, 

« Soc Herod, viii. 4-6, 68, ^108-110, 
112 . 

Herod, riii. 78-9. 

^ See tlie anecdote of Pausanias 


banqnotting in the tent of Mardonins 
(is. 82), -whore the first working of the 
corrupting infinence of ’ wealth and 
luxury on a Spartan is very cleverly 
shown. 
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It is not often that Herodotus bestows nineli pains on the 
charactor of an individual who does not belong to one or other 
of the two nations with which he is principally concernecl, viz. 
the Greeks and the Persians. But in the sketches of Croesus 
and Ainasis ho has departed from his general rule, and has 
presented ns with two pictures of Oriental inonarehs, offering 
a remarkable contrast to the Persian kings and to each other. 
The character of Crmsus is rather Hellenic than bar))arian ; 
he is the mildest and most amiable of despots ; a tender and 
affoetinuato parent, a faithful friend, a benevolent man. He 
loves his Lydians oven after they have ceased to be his sub- 
jects ; ^ he kindly receives the fugitive Adrastus, who has no 
claim on his protection, and freely forgives him after he has 
been the unhappy means of inflicting on him the most grievous 
of injuries. Besides possessing these soft and gentle qualities, 
he is hospitable and magnificent, lavishly liberal to those from 
whom he has received any benefit,® religious, and though 
unduly elated by prosperity, yet in the hour of adversity not 
unduly depressed, but capable of profiting by the lessons of 
experience. Amasis is a ruler of almost equal mildness ; like 
Croesus, he has a leaning towards the Greeks ; he is also, like 
him, prosperous, and distinguished for liberality and magnifi- 
cence ; Egypt flourishes greatly under his government, and 
both his internal administration and his foreign policy are 
eminently successful.® Thus fiir there is a remarkable paral- 
lelism between the character and circumstances of the 
Egyptian and the Lydian monarch; hut in other respects 
they are made to exhibit a strong and pointed contrast. 
Amasis is a man of low birth and loose habits ; from his 
youth he has lived by his wits an easy, gay, jovial life, 
winning the favour both of monarch and people by his free 
manners and ready but coarse humour. When he becomes 
king, though he devotes himself wji^i great zeal to the 
despatch of business, and enacts laws of the utmost severity 

2 Forod. i. .156. ' I- IbicL ii 175-6, 180, 182. 

s Ibid. i. 50.2, 54 ; vi. 125. | ■ f ibid. ii 177, 182 ad fin. 
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against such idle and Tinworthy members of society as lie liad 
limself been in time past, yet be carries with him into liis new 
station the same love of good living and delight in low and 
vulgar pleasantry which had signalised the early portion of his 
career. This last feature, which , is the leading one of his 
character, effectually distinguishes him from the elegant and 
polished Croesus, born, in the puiple, and bred up amid ail the 
refined amenities of a luxm'ious court. In another respect the 
opposition between the two princes is even more strildng — so 
striking, indeed, as almost to appear artificial. Amasis, 
though owing more to fortune than even the Lydian monarch, 
is not dazzled by her favours, or led to forget the instability 
of all things human, and the special danger to the over-pros- 
perous man from the jealousy ’’ of Heaven. His letter to 
Polycrates® strongly marks this fact, which in the mind of 
Herodotus would serve to account for the continued and un- 
chequered jirosperity of the Egyptian king — so different from 
the terrible reverse which befell the too confident Lydian. 

The power of Herodotus to portray female character is also 
worthy of notice. Unlike Thucydides, who passes over in con- 
temptuous silence the part played by women in the trans- 
actions which he undertakes to record,'^ Herodotus seizes 
every opportunity of adding variety and zest to his narrative 
by carefully introducing to our notice the females concerned 
in his events. In Nitoeris we have the ideal of a great 
Oriental queen — wise, grand, magnificent, ostentatious; pro- 
phetic in her foresight, clever in her designs, splendid in the 
execution of whatever w^orks she takes in hand ; the beautifier 
at once and the skilful protector of her capital ; bent on com- 
bining utility wdth ornament, and in her works of utility 
having regard to the benefit of the great mass of her subjects. 
With her Tomyris, the other female character of the first 
book, contrasts remarkably. Tomyris is the perfection of a 


® Herod, iii. 40. 

Tlie omission o£ any reference to 
Aspasiu, considering licr political in. 
fiuonce and connexion witii Pericles, is 


very remarkalble. Thucydides men. 
tions but three women hy name in the 
whole course of his narrative. (See 
ii. 2, 101 j iv. 103 yil 59.) 
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barbaric, as Nitoeris is of a civilised princess. Bold and 
•warlike rather than sagacious or prudent, noble, careless, 
confident, full of passion, she meets the great conqueror of 
the East "with a defiant, almost ■with a triumphant, air, ehival" 
rously inrites him to cross her frontier unmolested, only 
anxious for a fair fight, disdainful of petty manceu'vres, and 
unsusjneious of artifices. When the civilised monarch has 
deluded and entrapped her son, she shows a single trait of 
•womanly softness, consenting to -waive the vindication of her 
people’s honour upon the condition of receiving back her 
captured child. On the failure of her application and the 
extinction of her last hope by the voluntary death of that un- 
happy youth, nothing is left her but an undying grief and a 
■fierce and quick revenge. At the head of her troops she 
engages and defeats her son’s destroyer; and as he falls in 
the thick of the fight, she vents her -wrath on his dead body, 
by insult, mutilation, and defilement, in the true spirit of an 
outraged and infuriated barbarian. The whole character is in 
excellent keeping, and, however unhistorie, is certainly most 
tnie to nature. 

As the diversities of female character among the non-Hel- 
lenic races are exhibited to our view in the persons of Tomyris 
and Nitoeris, so in the slight sketch of Gorge and the more 
elaborate portraiture of Artemisia Herodotus has given us 
opposite and agreeable specimens of female character among 
the Greeks. Gorgo is the noble, Artemisia the clever woman. 
Gorgo’s sphere is the domestic circle, Artemisia’s the -world. 
Artemisia leads fleets, advises monarchs, fights battles, governs 
a kingdom — Gorgo saves her father in the hour of temptation, 
and becomes the fitting bride of the gaUant and patriotic 
Leonidas. Still neither character is a mere simple one. 
Gorgo adds sense and intelligence to her high moral qualities,® 
and Artemisia real courage to her prudence and dexterity;® 
but these features are subordinate, an<| do not disturb the 
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general effect of contrast, which is such as above stated. 
Although both ladies belong to races of the Doric stock, Gorgo 
alone is the true model of a Dorian woman; Artemisia 
represents female perfection, not according to the Doric, but 
according to the ordinary Greek The Dorians of Asia 

seem to have lost most of their distinctive features hy contact 
with their Ionian neighbours, and Artemisia may be almost 
regarded as an embodiment of Ionian excellence. 

It greatly enhances the artistic merit of these portraitures, 
and the pleasure which the reader derives from them, that the 
characters are made to exhibit themselves upon the scene by 
word and action, and are not formally set before bim by the 
historian. Herodotus never condescends to describe a cha- 
racter. His men and women act and speak for themselves, 
and thereby leave an impression of life and individuality on 
the reader’s mind, which the most skilful word-painting would 
have failed of producing. This is one of the advantages 
arising from that large use by Herodotus of the dramatic 
element in his history, in which it is allowed that he “ has 
been far more generally successful than any other classical 
historian.”^ 

To his skill in character-drawing Herodotus adds a power 
of pathos in which few writers, whether historians or others, 
have been liis equals. The stories of the wife of Intaphernes 
weeping and lamenting continually at the king’s gate,^ of 
Psammenitus sitting in the suburb and seeing his daughter 
employed in servile offices and his son led to death, yet 
“ showing no sign,” but bursting into tears when an old friend 
accosted him and asked an alms ; ® of Lycophron silently and 
sadly endming everything rather than hold converse with a 
father who had slain his mother, and himself suffering for his 
father’s cruelties at the moment when a prosperous career 
seemed about to open on him,, are examples of this excellence 
within the compass of a single hook which it would be diffi- 


1 Mure, p. 500. 


s Ibid. iii. 50-3. ■ 
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cult to parallel from the entire writings of any other historical 
author. But the most eminent instance of the merit in ques- 
tion is to he found in the story of CroBSus. It has been well 
obserTod that *‘the volume of popular romance contains low 
more beautifully told tales than that of the death of Atys;”^ 
and the praise might be extended to the whole narrative of the 
life of CroGsus from the visit of Solon to the scene upon the 
pyre, which is a masterpiece of pathos, exhibiting tragic power 
of the highest order. The same power is exhibited in a less 
degree in the stories of the siege of Xautlius,® of Tomyris,® of 
(Eobaxus,’*' of Pytliius,® of Boges,^ and of Masistes.^ In the 
last of these cases, and perhaps in one or two others, the 
horrible has somewhat too large a share ; in all, however, the 
pathetic is an important and well-developed element. 

It has been maintained that Herodotus, though excellent 
in tragic scenes, was "‘deficient in the sense of the comic 
properly so called.’*^ His “good stories” and “clever 
sayings ” are thought to be “ not only devoid of true wit, but 
among the most insipid of his anecdotical details.” The 
correctness of this judgment may be questioned, not only on 
the general ground that tragic and comic power go together,® 
but by an appeal to fact — the earperbnentuni cnieis in such a 
ease. It is, of course, not to be expected in a gi*ave and 
serious production like a history, that humorous features 
should be of frequent oceiirrenee: the author’s possession of 
the quality of humour will be sufficiently shown if even 
occasionally he diversifies his narrative by anecdotes or 
remarks of a ludicrous character. Now in the work of Hero- 
dotus there are several stories of which the predominant 
eharaeteristie is the humorous ; as, very palpably, the tale of 
Alcmseon’s visit to the treasury of Croesus, when, having 
“clothed himself in a loose tunic, which he made to bag 
greatly at the waist, and placed upon his feet the widest 

^ Mure’s Lit. of Greece, yoI. Iy. p.506. ® Ibid. Yii, 107. ^ Ibid. ix. lOS-llS. 

« ITorod, i, 176. 5 Ibid, i. 212.4. , « Mure, p. 508. 

^ Ibid. iv. 84, ® Ibid, vii, 39-40, *Se© the Symposituuof .ITato, mhfin. 
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buskins that be could anywhere find, be followed bis guide 
into the treasure-bouse,” where he “fell to upon a heap of 
gold-dust, and in the first place packed as much as he could 
inside his buskins, between them and his legs, after which he 
filled the breast of his tunic quite full of gold, and then 
sprinkling some among liis hair, and taking some likewise in 
his mouth, came forth from the treasure-house scarcely able 
to drag his legs along, like anything rather than a man, with 
his mouth crammed full, and his bulk increased every way.”^ 
The laughter of Croesus at the sight is echoed by the reader, 
who has presented to him a most ridiculous image hit off with 
wonderful effect, and poeticised by the touch of imagination, 
which regards the distorted form as having lost all semblance 
of humanity. It would be impossible to deny to Herodotus 
the possession of a sense of the comic if he had confined 
himself to this single exhibition of it. 

As a specimen of broad humour the instance here adduced 
is probably the most striking that can be brought forward 
from the pages of our author,® But many anecdotes will be 
found scattered through them, in which the same quality 
shows itself in a more subdued and chastened form. It will 
be enough to refer, without quotation, to the well-known story 
of Hippoclides,® to the fable of Cyrus,'^ the retorts of Bias, 
Gelo, and Themistocles,® the quaint remark of Megacreon,® 
■ the cool observation of Bieneees, and the two answers given 
by the Spartans to the envoys of Samos Besides these 
anecdotical displays of a humorous vein, Herodotus often 
shows his sense of the comic in his descriptions of the 
manners and customs of barbarous nations. A striking 


^ Herod, vi. 125. 

® Other instances of a broad and 
somcivliat coarse immour arc to. be 
found in the story of Artaphernes’ 
reply to HistijKus (vi. 1), and of the 
inossa^e TvhicJi Amasis sent to Apries 
by Patarbemis (ii. 162), 

« Herod, vi. 129. 1 1bid. i. 141. 

® Ibid. i. 27 ; vii. 162 ; and viii. 125. 

3 Ibid. vii. 120. Ool. Mure finds this 


story “insipid,” but most readers are 
amused by the lightheartedness which 
could make a joke out of a calamity. 
The other “good saying” ivith which 
ho finds fault (that of Mogabazus con- 
cerning the site of Byzantium, iv. 144) 
is not recorded by' Herodotus as a 
witty, but as a judicious remark, 

1 Herod, vii. 226. 
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example is Ins account of the Scythian mode of sacrificing in 
the fourth hook, where he concludes his notice with the 
remark that ‘'by this plan your ox is made to hoil himself, 
and other victims also to do the like.”^ The sam.e vein is 
clearly apparent in the enumeration, contained in the same 
book, of the animals said to inhabit the African ^‘wild-beast 
tract,” — “this is the tract in which the huge serpents are 
found, and the lions, the elephants, the bears, the aspicks, and 
the liorned asses. Here, too, arc the dog-faced creatures, 
and the creatines without heads, wdioin the Libyans declare 
to have their eyes in their breasts, and also the wild men and 
the wild women, and many other far less fabulous beasts.” ^ 
Touches of humour also serve to relieve his accounts of 
cannibalism, and prevent them from being merely horrible, as 
such subjects are apt to become in most writers. Of this 
nature is his remark when speaking of the Padeeans, who put 
persons to death as soon as they were attacked by any 
malady, to prevent their flesh from spoiling, that ‘^the man 
protests he is not ill in the least, but his friends will not accept 
his denial; in spite of all he can say they kill him and feast , 
themselves on his body.”^ A very keen sense of the ludicrous 
is implied by this perception of something laughable in scenes 
of the greatest horror. 

Perhaps the most attractive feature in the whole work of 
Herodotus — that which prevents us from ever feeling weari- 
ness as we follow him through the nine books of his history — 
is the wonderful variety in which he deals. Not only 
historian, but geographer, traveller, naturalist, mythologer, 
moralist, anticiuarian, he leads us from one subject to 
another, — 

“ B’rom grave to gay, from lively to severe , — ” 

never pursuing his main narrative for any long time without 
the introduction of some agreeable episodical matter, rarely 

® Horocl. iv. 61. ® Ibid. ir. 191. sagetse in the last chapter of hook i. 

Ibid, iii. 99. Qompai'e the desorip. where the humont is far more sabdaed, 
tion of cannibalism among the Mas- but etffl is very perceptible. 
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carrying an epifiodical digression to sucli an extent as. to l)e 
any scYere trial to our patience. Even as historian, the 
respect in which he especially excels other writers is the 
diversity of his knowledge. Contriving to bring almost the 
whole known world within the scope of his story, and 
throwing everywhere a retrospective glance at the earliest 
beginnings of states and empires, he exliibits before onr eyes 
a sort of panoramic view of history, in which past and 
present, near and remote, civilised kingdoms and barbarous 
communities, kings, priests, sages, lawgivers, generals, 
courtiers, common men, have all their place — a place at once 
skilfully assigned and properly apportioned to their respective 
claims on our attention. Blended, moreover, with this 
profusion of historic matter are sketches of religions, graphic 
descriptions of countries, elaborate portraitures of the 
extremes of savage and civilised life, striking moral reflec- 
tions, curious antiquarian and philosophical disquisitions, 
legends, anecdotes, criticisms — ^not all perhaps equally happy, 
but aU serving the purpose of keeping aHve the reader’s 
interest, and contributing to the general richness of effect by 
which the work is characterised. Again, most remarkable is 
the variety of styles which are assumed, with almost equal 
success, in the descriptions and anecdotes. The masterly 
treatment of pathetic subjects, and the occasional indulgence, 
with good effect, in a comic vein, have been already noticed. 
Equal power is shown in dealing with such matters as are 
tragic without being pathetic, as in the legend of Gyges,® the 
story of the death of Cyrus,® the description of the self- 
destruction of Cleomenes,’ and, above aU, in the striking 
scene which portrays the last moments of Prexaspes.® In 
this, and in his account of the death of Adi’astus,® Herodotus 
has, if anywhere, reached the sublime. Where his theme is 
lower, he has a style peculiarly his own, which seems to come 
to him without effort, yet which is most difficult of attain- 

« Herod, i. 8-12. « Ibid. i. 212-4. i 8 ifeia. iii. V5. » Ibid. i. 45. 

7 Ibid. vi. 75. I 
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merit. It in simple witliont being liomely, familiar witlioiit 
being vulgar, lively without being forced or affected. Of this, 
remarkable and diversified specimens rvill be found in the 
liistory of the birth and early years of Cyrus/ and in the talc 
— which reads like a story in the Arabian Niglits — of the 
thieves who plimdered the treasury of Rhampsinitus.^ 
Oocasioually lie exliihits another power which is exceedingly 
i’are — that, namely, of representing the grotesque. The story 
of Anon has a touch of this quality,*’ which is more fully 
displayed in tlio account of the funeral rites of the Scythian 
Idngs.'^ Still more remarkable, and still more important in 
its bearing on the general effect of his Avork, is the dramatic 
power, so largely exliihited in the abundant dialogues and in 
the occasional set speeches wherewith his nari-ative is adorned, 
which by their contrast with the ordinary historical form, and 
their intrinsic excellence generally tend more perhaps than 
any other single feature to enliven his pages, and to prevent 
the weariness which is naturally caused hy the uniformity of 
continued narration. 

Another excellence of Herodotus is vivid description, or the 
power of setting before us graphically and distinctly that 
which he desires us to see. Tliis faculty however he does not 
cxliibit equally in all subjects. Natural scenery, in common 
Avitli the ancients generally, he for the most part neglects; 
and his descriptions of the great works constructed by the 
labour of man," although elaborate, fail in conveying to the 
minds of his readers any very distinct impression of their 
appearance. The power in question is shown chiefly in his 
accounts of remarkable events or actions, which portions of 
liis narrative have often aU the beauty and distinctness of 


^ Horocl. I 108-122. « Ibid. ii. 121. 

^ Ibid. i. 24. ^ Ibid, iv. 71-2. . 

® The set speecbes of ibe throe con- 
spirators in favour of democracy, 
aristocracy, and monarchy respectively 
(jii, 80-2), must bo excepted from, this 
commendation. They are not above 
the avcra.ge of sophistical them, ^ on 
the stihjeot, and they are wholly nn- 


suited to the characters and oircum- 
stanoes of the persons in whose mouths 
they are put. (See the foot-note ad 
lOo.) 

® As the barrow of Alyattes (i. 93), 
the temple of Bolus at Babylon (i. 
181), the pyramids (ii. 124, 127, 134), 
the labyrinth (ii. IdS), and the bridge 
of Xerxes (vii. 3&). 
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pictures. Gyges in tlie bed-cliamber of Caiidaules/ Arioii on 
tlio quarter-deck chanting the Orthian,® Clcobis and Bito 
arriving at the temi)le of Juno,^ Adrastus delivering himself 
up to Creosus/’’ AlcmsBon coming forth from tlie treasure- 
house/^ are pictures of the simplest and most striking kind, 
presenting to us at a single glance a scene exactly suited to 
form a subject for a painter. Sometimes however the descrip- 
tion is more complex and continuous. The charge of the 
Athenians at Marathon, the various contests and especially 
the final struggle at Thermopylfe,^^ the conflict in the royal 
palace at Susa between the Magi and the seven conspirators, 
the fight between Onesilus and Artybius,^® the exploits of 
Artemisia at Salamis,^® the death of Masistius and the 
contention for his body,^*^ are specimens of excellent description 
of the more complicated kind, wherein not a single picture, 
but a succession of pictures, is exhibited before the eyes of the 
reader. These descriptions possess all the energy, life, and 
power of Homeric scenes and battles, and are certainly not 
smpassed in the compositions of any prose writer. 

The most obvious merit of om- author, and the last which 
seems to require special notice, is his simplicity. The natural 
flow of narrative and sentiment throughout his work, the 
predominant use of common and familiar words, the avoidance 
of all meretricious ornament and rhetorical artifice, have often 
been remarked, and have won the approbation of almost all 
critics. With Herodotus composition is not an art, but a 
spontaneous outpouring. He does not cultivate graces of 
style, or consciously introduce fine passages. He writes as 
his ^subject leads him, rising with it, but never transcending 
the modesty of nature, or approaching to the confines of 
bombast. Not only are his words simple and common, but 
the structure of his sentences is of the least complicated kind. 

7 Herod, i. 9-10. 8Ibid.i..24. 

® Ibid. i. ai. w Ibid, i. 45, sub iait. 
iilbid. vi. :i35. See p. 131. 

Ibid. yi. 112. 
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He writes, as Aristotle observes/ not in laboured ^Dcriods, but 
in sentences whicb bave a continuous flow, and wliieh. only 
end when the sense is complete. Hence the wonderful clear- 
ness and transparency of his style, which is never involved, 
never harsh or forced, and which rarely allows the shadow of 
a doubt to rest upon his meaning. 

The same spirit, which thus affects his language and mode 
of expression, is appai’ent in the whole tone and conduct of 
the narrative. Bverytliing , is plainly and openly related ; 
there is no affectation of mystery; we are not tantalised by 
obscure allusions or bints the author freely and fuUy 
admits us to his confidonce, is not afraid to mention himself 
and his own impressions; introduces us to his informants; 
tolls us plainly what ho saw and what he heard ; allows ns 
to look into his heart, where there is nothing that he needs 
to hide, and to become sharers alike in his religious senti- 
ments, his political opinions, and his feelings of sympathy 
or antipathy towards the various persons or races that he is 
led to mention. Hence the strong personal impression of the 
writer which we derive from his work, whereby, despite the 
meagre notices that remain to us of his life, we are made 
to feel towards him as towards an intimate acquaintance, 
and to regard ourselves as fully entitled to canvass and 
discuss all his qualities, moral as well as intellectual. The 
candour, honesty, amiability, piety and, patriotism of Hero- 
dotus, his primitive east of mind and habits, his ardent 
curiosity, his strong love of the marveUous, are familiar 
topics with his commentators, who find his portrait drawn 
by himself with as much completeness (albeit unconsciously) 
in his writings, as those of other literary men have been by 
their professed biographers. All this is done moreover with- 


^ See Arist. Ehofe. iii. 9. Aristotle 
defines the or “ conti- 

nuona stylo,” as “that which has in 
itself no ternaination, unless the mat- 
ter under narration be tciminated 
oiSh r^Xos KctO' air^v, fev uh 


Th vpay/ta Xey6jnePoy reXcieoBy), 

® The only exception is in the 
account of Egypt, where feKgiona 
aoraples ocoasionaUy interfere to oheolsf 
Mb usual openness. 
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out tlio slightest affectation, or undue intrusion of his own 
thoughts and opinions ; it is the mere result of his not think- 
ing about himself, and is as far removed from the ostenta- 
tious display of Xenophon ® aB from the studied concealment of 
Thucydides. 

"While the language, stylo, sentiments, and tone of narrative 
in Herodotus a.ro thus characterised, if we compare him with 
later writers, by a natural simplicity and freedom from effort, 
which constitute to a considerable extent the charm of his 
writing, it is important to observe liow” greatly in all these 
respects he is in advance of former prose authors. Justice is 
not done to his merits unless some attention he given to the 
history of prose composition before his time, and something 
like a comparison instituted between him and his predecessors. 
"With Herodotus simplicity never degenerates into baldness, or 
familiarity into what is rude and coarse. His style is Ml, 
free, and flowdng, and offers a most agreeable contrast to the 
stiff conciseness, curt broken sentences, and almost unvaried 
construction, of previous historians. If we glance our eye 
over the fragments of the early Greek writers that have 
come down to om' times, we shall he surprised to find how 
rude and primitive, how tame, bald, and spiritless the produc- 
tions appear to have been, even of the most celebrated his- 
torians anterior to, or contemporary with, our author. A few 
specimens are subjoined^ of the style of writing customary in 


® See Anab. iir. i. § 4-47, and 
thenceforth passim. 

Hecatasus of Miletns commonced 
his hiRtorioal work, the ‘ Genealogies,’ 
as follows : — 

“ Thus saith Hecatssns the Mile- 
sian : That which I write, I write as 
the truth seems to me. For the stories 
which the Greeks tell are many, and 
to my mind ridiculous.” 

The longest of his extant fragments 
is thus translated by Col. Mure (Lit. 
of Greece, vol. iv. p. 161) : — 

“ Orestheus, eon of Deucalion, ar- 
rived in iEtolia in search of a kingdom. 


Here his dog produced him a green 
plant. Upon which he ordered the 
dog to bo brnried in the earth; and 
from its body sprang a vino fertile in 
grapes. Henco he called his son 
Phytius. The son of Phytius W'as 
(Bnena, so named after the vine-plant. 
For the ancient Greeks called the 
vine OEna. The son of QSnens was 
ABtfllus.” 

The fragments of Xanth ^^8 are very 
brief, and of these only one is cited in 
his exact words. It shows no great 
advance on the style of Hceatmus : — 

“ From Lydus descend the Lydians, 
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his day, from which the modem reader may form a tolerable 
estimate of the interval which separated Herodotus, as a 


from Torrhcibns the Torx-hebians.' In 
liuipfuagft these two races differ but 
htllo 5 and to this day they borrow 
IVoru ono another no few words, like 
tile Jonians and the Dorians.” 

Anotlnsr, which is probably very 
close to ids phraseology, is the follow- 
ing 

“ The Hagians marry their mothers 
and their daughtei'S. They hold it 
lawful also to marry their sisters. 
Tboir wvc'K are common property; and 
when one wishes l.o take tlio wife of 
nnotlicr, they use no fraud i»or violence, 
blit the thing is done by consent.” 

Of Charon of Lampsaous we possess 
a passage of some length, which may 
bo given in the" translation of Col. 
Mure (vol, iv. pp. 109-170) : — 

“ The Bisaltiims waged war against 
the Oardians, and -were victorious in a 
battle. The commander of the Bisal- 
tians ivas called Onai-is. This man, 
when a youth, had been sold as a slave 
in Cardia, and had been made by his 
master to work at the trade of a bar- 
ber. Now there was an oracle cur- 
rent among the Cardians, that about 
that time they should be invaded by 
the Bisaltians ; and this oracle was a 
froquout subject of conversation among 
those wlio frequented the barbei*’s 
shop. Ouaris, having effected his es- 
cape home, persuaded his countrymen 
to invade Cardia, and w’as himself 
appointed leader of the expedition. 
But tlie Cardians wez’o accustomed to 
teach their horses to dance to the 
sound of the flute in their festivals ; 
when standing upright on their hind- 
legs, they adapted the motions of their 
fore-feet to the time of the music, 
Ouaris, being acquainted with this 
custom, procured a female flute-player 
from Cardia; and this flute-player, 
on herari'ival in Bisaltis (?),intracted 
many of the flute-players of that city 
(?), whom he caused to accompany 
him in his march against the Oardians. 
As soon as the engagement com- 


menced, he ordered the fiute-playors 
to strike up those tunes to which the 
Cardian horses were used to perforin. 
And no sooner had the horses heard 
the music than they stood up on their 
hind-logs and began to dance. But 
the chief force of the Cardians W'as in 
cavalry; and so they lost tho battle.” 

Even Helhmicus, who outlived 
Herodotus, falls sometbnes into the 
cramped and bald stylo of tho old 
logographors, as tho subjoined speci- 
moim will show : — 

(1.) “ From Pelasgus, the king of 
these men, and Menippe, the daughter 
of Peneus, was boni Phrastorj from 
liim sprang Amyntor; from him, 
Tontamidas ; from him, Nanas, In 
Ilia reign the Polasgians were driven 
out by the Greeks, and having left 
their ships at the river Spines in the 
Ionian Gulf, they built at some 
distance from the shore the city of 
Croton. Prom hence they proceeded 
to colonise the land now called Tyr* 
rhonia.” 

(2.) “When tho men came from 
Spaita, the Athenians related to them 
the story of Orestes. At the con- 
clusion, when both parties approved 
tho judgment, the Athenians assigned 
it to the ninth generation after Mars 
and Neptune pleaded in tho cause of 
Ilalirrhothins. Then, six generations 
later, Cephalus, tho son of Doioneus, 
who married Procris, the daughter of 
Erechtheus, and slew her, was con- 
demned by the court of Areopagus, 
and suffered banishment. After tlio 
trial of Daedalus for the treacherous 
slaughter of his sister’s son Talus, and 
. his flight from justice in the third 
generation, this Ctytomnestra, the 
daughter of Tyndams, who had killed 
Agamemnon and herself been killed 
by Orestes, caused Orestes to be 
brought to trial by the Bu'nenides; 
he, however, returned after judgment 
was given, and became Icing of ixgos. 
Minerva and Mars were the judges.” 
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writer, from those who had preceded him — an interval so great 
as to render the style of composition which he invented a 
sort of new art, and to entitle him to the honourable appella- 
tion, which prescription has made indisputably his, of the 
“ Father of History.” 





THE 


HISTORY OF HERODOTUS. 


THE FIRST BOOIv, ENTITLED OLIO. 


These aro tlie rosearclios of Herodotus of Ilalicarnassus,^ 
wliicli lie publislies, iu tlie Hope of thereby loreserving from 
decay the remembrance of what men have done, and of pre- 
venting the great and wonderful actions of the Greeks and the 
Barbarians from losing their due meed of glory ; and withal 
to put on record what were their grounds of feud. 

1. According to the Persians best informed in history, the 
Phoenicians began the quarrel. This people, w’-ho had formerly- 
dwelt on the shores of the Erythraean Sea,® having migrated 


* This is the reading of all oar 
MSS. Yet Aristotlo, •vvhero he quotes 
the passage (Rhot. iii. 9), has Tlraritim 
in the jdaco of Halicarnassus ; that is, 
ho cites the liiial rosidenoo instead of 
tlio hirthplaoo of the writer. (See the 
sketch of IffTodotus’s Life in the 
Appendix to the last voluino.) There 
is no doubt that considerable portions 
of the work as it stands were written 
at Thiirlum, and it is possible that 
Herodotus used the expression ‘‘of 
Thurlum” in his latest recension. 

The mention of the authoi’’s name 
and country in the first sentence of 
his history seems to have been usual 
in tiie age in wh'ioh Herodotus wrote. 
Q'ho ‘ Genealogies ’ of Hecatseus com- 
monood with the words, ‘EKarawr 
MiK^ertos /j.vOeirai. (Muller’s 

liVagm. Hist. Gr., vol. i. liV. 832.) 
And the practice is followed by 
Thucydides. 


® By the Erythnsan Sea Hei'odotus 
intends, not onr Rod Sea, which he 
calls the Arabian Gulf (kS\vos 
’Apd^ios), but the Indian Ocean, or 
rather both the Indian Ocoan and the 
Persian Gulf, which latter ho does nob 
consider distinct from the Ocean, 
being ignorant of its shape. 

With respect to the migration of tho 
Phcenicians from the Persian Gulf, 
which is roassorted book vii. cb. 89, 
there seems to be no room to tlonbfc 
that a connexion existed between the 
cities of Phoenicia Proper and a num. 
her of places about the Persian Gulf, 
whose very names liave been thought 
to indioato their Phoenician origin. 
The chief of these were Tyrus, or 
Tylua, and Axadus, two islands in the 
Gulf, where, according ioEj’iil''’.sthL-n{j3 
(ap. .Strabon. xvi. p. 1090, Oxf. i-d.), 
there were Pheenioian temples, and the 
inhabitants of which claimed the Phoe- 
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to tlie Mediterranean and settled in tlie parts whieli they 
now inhabit, began at once, tMy say, to adventure on long 
voyages, freighting their vessels with the wares of Egypt and 
Assyria.^ They landed at many places on the coast, and 
among the rest at Argos, which was then pre-eminent above 
ail the states included now under the common name of 
Hellas.^ Here they exposed their merchandise, and traded 
with the natives for five or six days; at the end of which 
time, when almost everything was sold, there came down to 
the beach a number of women, and among them the daughter 
of the king, who was, they say, agreeing in this with the 
Greeks, lo, the child of Inaehus, The women were standing 


nician cities on the Mediterranean as 
tiieir colonies. One of these is at the 
present clay called Arad. There is 
also a Sidodana, and a Ssur, or Tur, 
which i-ecall the names of Sidon. and 
Tyi'o respectively. I’he question com- 
monly disoussocl has been whether the 
cities about the Persian Gulf are tho 
mother cities of those on tho Medi- 
toiTanean, or colonies from them. 
Seetzen and Heereu incline to the 
latter view (Heeren’s As. Nat. vol. ii. 
pp. 231, 415, E. T.). In favour of the 
former, however, is, in the first place, 
the double tradition, that of tho Phoe- 
nicians of Phamicia Proper mentioned 
by Hereclotns, and that of the inhabi- 
tants of Tyrus and Aradns, recorded 
by Eratosthenes, who probably fol- 
lows Androsthenes, the naval officer of 
Alexander; and secondly, what may 
bo called the argument from general 
probability. Lower Babylonia, the 
country about the mouths of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, is the original 
seat of Semitic power, whence it 
spreads northward and westward to 
the Euxine and to the Mediterranean. 
(Of. Appendix, Essay xi. § 3.) Asshur 
goes forth out of the land of Shinar, 
in tho book of Genesis (x. 11) ; Abra- 
ham and his family pass from TJr of 
tho Chaldees (MugUeir) by Charran 
into Syria; the Ai'ammang can he 
traced in the Cuneiform inscriptions 
ascending the com’se of the Euphrates 


from the Persian Gulf towards the 
Mediterranean. Everything indicates 
a spread of the Semites from Baby- 
lonia westward, while nothing appears 
of any great movement in the opposite 
direction. At the sanio time it is 
quite possible that the Phmnioians, in 
the time of their prosperity, may 
have formed settlements in the Per- 
sian Gulf, and that the temples seen 
by Androsthenes belonged to this 
comparatively recent movement. 

The name '‘Phoenician,” which is 
connected with “ Erythrman,” both 
meaning "red,” tlie colour of the 
Semites, confirms tho general con- 
nexion, bnt does not show in which 
way the migration proceeded. For a 
more complete discussion of the sub- 
ject see Appendix to book vii. Es.say ii. 

® For an account of the trade of the 
Phmnicians, see Heeron’s Asiatic Na- 
tions, vol. ii., ‘ Phoenicians,’ chap. iii. 

^ The ancient superiority of Argos 
is indicated by the position of Aga- 
memnon at the time of ilio Trojan war 
(compare Thucyd. i. 9-10), and by the 
use of the word Argivo in Homer for 
Greek generally. No other name of a 
single people is used in the same 
generic way. 

The absence of any general ethnic 
title during the earlier ages is noticed 
by Thucydides (i. 3). Ho uses the same 
expression as Herodotus — y vvv 'EAAay 
KoXoviihr ) — previously (i. 2). 
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])y the stem of tho ship intent upon their purchases, ’^vhen 
tiie Phcenicians, mfeh a general shont, rushed upon them. 
Tho greater part made their escape, but some were seized and 
carried off. lo herself was among the eaptiyes. The Phami- 
cians put the W'omen on board their vessel, and set sail for 
Egypt. Thus did lo pass into Egypt, according to the Persian 
story, which differs widely from the Pheenieian: and thus 
commenced, according to their authors, the series of outrages. 

2. At a later period, certain Greeks, with whose name they 
arc tmacquainted, hut who would probably bo Cretans,^ made 
a landirig at Tyre, on tho Phoenician coast, and bore off the 
king’s daughter, Europe. In this they only retaliated; but 
alterwards tho Greeks, they say, were guilty of a second 
violence. Tliey maimed a ship of war, and sailed to iEa, a 
city of Colchis/ on the river Phasis; from whence, after 


® It is Imrtlly possible that tlio Pei'- 
sians, properly so called, could have 
bad any indepeudeiit kiiowledpje of tho 
myth of lo, for at the period of history 
to which the legend refers, the Ariau 
tribes, who were tlie progenitors of 
the I’ersians, were still encamped on 
tlio banks of the Indus, and wore tluis 
entirely shut out from any contact 
with tho Western world. Tho ac- 
quahitaiioo even of tho Assyrians and 
Babyloniana with the Greeks was of a 
comparatively modem date. Setrijon, 
indeed, wlio in tho Cuneiform inscrip- 
tions first jneniions tho Greeks, — hav- 
ing ill about n.c. 708 received tribute 
in Babylon from tho Greek colonists 
oF Gyprus, — speaks of them as “ tho 
seven kings of tho Taka, tribes of tho 
country of Yavna7i (or Y4nan), who 
dwelt in an island in the midst of tho 
Western sen, at tho distance of seven 
days from the coast, and the name of 
whoso connti’y had never been heard 
by my ancestors, the kings of As- 
syria and Ohakhea, from the remotest 
times,” &o. &e. &c. It is at the same 
time far From improbable that this 
name of Yalta, which the Assyrians 
applied to tho piratical Greeks of 
Cyprus,' may have suggested the 
VOL, L 


memory of tho buccaneering stories 
•vvbich the Phoenicians and the Persians 
(of Syria ?) told to Herodotus in illus- 
tration of tho myth, of lo. And it 
is further worthy of remark, that the 
name, thus first brought before us in 
its .Asiatic form, may perhaps furnish 
an astronomical solution for . the entire 
fable ; for as the wanderings of tho 
Greek lo have been often compared with, 
tho erratic course of tho moon in tho 
heavens, passing in succession through 
all tho signs of the zodiac, so do wo 
find that in the ante-Semifcio iieriod 
there was also an identity of name, the 
Egyptian title of the moon being Yak, 
and tho primitive Chaldman title being 
represented by a Cuneiform sign, wliich 
is phonetically Ai, as in modem Turk- 
ish.— [H. 0. .E.] 

® Since no other Greeks were thought 
to have possessed a navy in these early 
times. Compare Thucyd. i. 4 . — Mir®! 
vuKalraros S)v aKofj itTfiev mvriKhy Ik- 
T-fitraro, 

7 The commentators have fmm.d 
some difficulty in showing why the 
Oolefaians should have been’ luficl 
responsible for an our rage eoir. tn iirod by 
;fch6 Pbceuioians, and have been obhgod 
to suggest iliat it was mciviy owing lo 
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despatching the rest of the business on which they had come, 
they carried off Medea, the daughter of the king of the land. 
The monarch sent a herald into G-reece to demand reparation 
of the wTong, and the restitution of his child ; hut the G-reeks 
made answer, that haying received no reparation of the wrong 
done them in the seizure of lo the Argive, they should give 
none in this instance. 

8. In the next generation afterwards, according to the 
same authorities, Alexander the son of Priam, hearing these 
events in mind, resolved to procure himself a wife out of 
G-reece by violence, fully persuaded, that as the Greeks had 
not given satisfaction for their outrages, so neither would he 
he forced to make any' for his. Accordingly he made x?iizo of 
Helen ; ux)on which the Greeks decided that, before resorting 
to other measm*es, they wnuld send envoys to reclaim the 
princess and require reparation of the wrong. Their demands 
were met by a reference to the violence wiiich had been 
offered to Medea, and they wnre asked with wiiat face they 
could now require satisfaction, wiien they had formerly 
rejected all demands for either reparation or restitution 
addi’essed to them.® 


their equally belonging to the comity 
of Asiatic nations ; but the traditions 
of mutual resiiousibility are moro 
readily explained by onr romcmber- 
ing that thoro was j)orhape an ethnic 
relationship between the two nations, 
Oolehis in the time of the Argonauts 
being peopled by the same Gushito or 
(so called) ^Ethiopian race, which in 
ilio remote ago of Inaclms, and before 
the arrival of the Semites in Syria, 
hold the seaboard of Phcem'cia. The 
primitive lledes would seem to have 
been one of the princiijal divisions of 
the great Onshite or Scythie raco, their 
connexion -with Colchis and Phoonioia 
being mai-hcd by the mj’-th of Medea 
in one quarter, and of AndroaietZa in 
the other. So too all the ancient 
Se-ythio monument.^ of ISiortheni Media 
and Aimonia are referred by Strabo to 


the Argonauts, Jason, as the husband 
of Mecioa, being the eponymo-us hei’o 
of the raco. Indeed, tho famous moun- 
tain of Domawond in the Elbiu’z above 
Teheran, where Zohak the gi'oat an- 
tagonist of tho Arian raco was sup- 
posed to bo imprisoned, was known to 
the Greeks by the 3-iamc of mount 
Jaednins as Me as the time of 
Ptolemy. — [H. 0. P.] 

® Aristophanes in tho Acharnians 
(488.494) very wdttily parodies the 
opening of Herodotus’s history. Pro- 
fessing to give the causes of the 
Pelopoanosian war, ho says : — 

Kai Tavra fxtv <r/uK^jt< 

: wpvtjM 3fc' SifJtOifiai'ioi'Ter Me^npitSe : ^ 
vcrtVi'at KMnTOv<rt JUe^^uc^o/I<)TTa/?ot, 

K^0’ ol Meyapr,!' oSiiiatt 

in'Te$eK\e'^av ’ Xa-jraa-lni jtiiflva liijo' 
KuLVreWtV Tot CTuXt/itlWKliTt/i/lityf) 

"EX\ri<r'i ^ucriv en Tpiwv XaiKairri-umv. 

488-#-l. 
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4. Hitherto the injuries on either side had been more acts 
of common violence ; hut in what followed the Persians con- 
sider that the Greeks were greatly to blame, since before any 
attack had been made on Europe, they led an army into Asia. 
Now as for the cai-rying off of women, it is the deed, they say, 
of a rogue ; but to make a stir about such as are carried off, 
argues a man a fool. Men of sense care nothing for such 
women, since it is plain that without their own consent they 
would never bo forced away. The Asiatics, when the Greeks 
ran off with their women, never troubled themselves about the 
matter; but the Greeks, for the sake of a single Lacedee- 
moni.an girl, collected a vast armament, invaded Asia, and 
destroyed the kingdom of Priam. Henceforth they ever 
looked upon the Greeks as their open enemies. For Asia, 
with all the various tribes of barbarians that inhabit it, is 
regarded by the Persians as their own ; hut Europe and the 
Greek race they look on as distinct and separate.^ 

5. Such is the account which the Persians give of these 
matters.^ They trace to the attack upon Troy their ancient 


” This was nothing, . 

. Smacking too innch of oiir accustomoil inaunor” 
To give offence. But hero, sir.*!, was the rub : 
Some sparks of ours, hot with the grape, had 

BtOl'll 

A iniKi reas of the game— Simwlha natnod— 
From the Megariaus : her doughty townsmen 
(For the deed mi)\ed no stnall extent of anger) 
Keveng’d the affront upon Asjtasia’s train, 

And Imre, away a Ijrace of her fair damsels. 

All Greece amm gave note of nmrtial prelude. 
And whttt the cause, of war f marry, three 
women.” — M itchki,!,, p, 70-3, 

This is tho carliosfc indication of a 
knowledge of I lie work of Herodotus 
on tho part of any other Greek writer. 

Tho claim made by the Persians 
to tlio nattiral lordship of Asia was 
convenient as furnishing them with 
])retextB for such wars as it suited 
their policy to engage in with non- ■ 
Asiatic nations. The most remarkable 
occasion on wdiich they availed them- 
selves of such a plea was when Darins, 
invaded Scythia. According to Ilero- 
dotns, he ‘asserted, and the Soythians 
bolievod, that his invasion was de-' 


signed to punish them for having 
attacked tho Modes, and hold posses- 
sion of Upper Asia for a number of 
years, at a time when Persia was a 
tributary nation, to Media, (See Hoixid. 
iv. 1 and 118-9.) 

^ It is curious to observe the treat- 
ment which the Greek myths mot 
with at tho hands of foreigners, 
Tho Oriental mind, quite unable to 
appreciate poetry of such a character, 
stripped tho legends bare of all tlaat 
beautified them, and then treated them, 
thus vulgarised, as matters of simple 
history. lo, tho virgin priestess, be- 
loved by Jove, and hatod by jealous 
Juno, metamorphosed, Ai-gns-watohed, 
and g^idfly-clriven from land to land, 
resting at last by holy Nile’s swmet- 
tasting stream, and there becoming 
mother of a raoo of hero-l^gt, is 
changed to lo, tlio i»nr.anioiir of a 
Phoenioiaai sea-captain, flying with 
him tq conceal her )>roga!nic\, and .so 
cainried to Egypt wMthor his ship was 
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enmity towards tlie Greeks. , The Phoenicians, liowever, as 
regards lo, vary from the Persian statements. They deny 
that they used any violence to remove her into Egypt ; she 
her.self, they say, having formed an intimacy with the captain, 
while his vessel lay at Argos, and perceiving herself to he 
witJi child, of her own freewill accompanied the Phoenicians 
on their leawng the shore, to escape the shame of detection 
and the reproaches of her parents. Whether this latter 
account be true, or whether the matter happened otherwise, 
I shall not discnss further. I shall proceed at once to point 
out the person who first within my own laiowiedge inflicted 
injury on the Greeks, after which I shall go forward with my 
history, describing equally the greater and the lesser cities. 
For the cities which were formerly great, have most of them 
become insigniflcant ; and such as are at present powerful, 
were weak in the olden time.® I shall therefore discourse 
equally of both, convinced that human happiness never con- 
tinues long in one stay. 

6 . Crcesus, son of Alyattes, by birth a Lydian, was lord of 
all the nations to the west of the river Plalys.® This stream, 


bound. Tlio Pliconicianss and the Per- 
eians arc equally prosaic in their v'er. 
stous of the story, so that it seems the 
Semitic race was as nuablo to enter 
into the spirit of Greek poe.sy as the 
Arian. Both indeed appear to have 
been essentially unpoetical, the Semitic 
race only warniing into poetry under 
the excitement of devotional feeling, 
the Aldan never capable of anytliiug 
beyond sparkling prettiness, and exu- 
berant, sometimes perhaps elegant 
fancy. 

Pferodotns, left to himself, has no 
tendency to treat myths in this coarse 
rationalistic way : witness his legends 
of Crcesus, Battus, Labda, etc. His 
spirit is too reverent, and, if we may 
so say, cTedulous. The supernatural 
never shocks or startles him. It is a 
mistake of Pausanias (li, svi. § 3) to 
call this story of lo’s passage into 
Egypt “the way in which Herodotus 
says sh.e went there.” Herodotus is 


only reporting what ivas alleged by 
the Persians. 

The legend of lo forms a beautiful 
episode in tho Prometheus Yinctus of 
iEschylus (572-905). That of Medea 
is introduced into one of the most 
magnificent of the Odes of Pindar, 
(Pyth. iv. 119-458.) 

^ Thucydides remarks on the small 
size to which Mycenm had divindled 
compared with its former power (i. 10) . 
Herodotus would have remarkable ex- 
amples of decliuo in his own neigh, 
bonrhood, both when, ho dwelt in Asia 
Minor, and after he removed to Italy, 
Phocroa in the fortner conntiy, and 
Sybaiis in tho latter, near the ruins ot 
which Tlmrium rose, -would bo notablo 


® If the name of tho Halys bo 
derived from a Somitio sonreo, wo 
may comjjaro the roots in Hebrew, 
or^L> in Arabic, signifying “ to be 
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vliicli so'paratos Syria ^ from PaiDlilagonia, runs ^vitli a course 
from south to north/ and finally falls into the Euxino. So 
far as our knouiedge goes, he was the first of the barbarians 
who had dealings with the Oreelcs, forcing some of them to 
become his tributaries, and entering into alliance with others. 
He eont|UGred the iEolians, lonians, and Dorians of Asia, and 
made a treaty with the Lacedfemonians. , Up to that time all 
Greeks had been free. For the Cimmerian attack upon Ionia, 
which was earlier than Grcosiis, was' not a comiuest of the 
cities, hut only an inroad for plundering. 

7. The sovereignty of Ljulia, wdiich had belonged to the 
Ileraclides, passed into the family of Croesus, wdio were called 


the Mermnadfo, in the manner which I wall now relate. There 
was a certain king of Sardis, Candaules by name, whom the 
Greeks called Myrsilus.® He was a descendant of Alcseus, son 


twisted/’ and suppose tbs epithet to 
refer to the tortuous course of the 
river. Thci'n arc names indeed in the 
early Caneiform inscriptions, Khula 
and Khulwja, which must either refer 
to this river or to the upper course of 
the Euidiratcs. They are pi'obabJy 
also connected with XoAo/Sijt'^pij (Khul 
of Bitan, the latter term being the 
ancient Assyrian name of Armenia) 
and with the Bui at Scripture, Gen. x. 
£3 ; sec Boehart’s Phaleg. lib. ii. o, 9. 
— [H. C. R.] 

^ By Syria Herodotus here means 
CappacJocia, the inhabitants of which 
lie calls >Syrians (i. 72, and vii. 72), or 
Capiiadooiaii Syrians {tvplovs KamraS6, 
ms, i. 72). Strabo called thorn, ‘'white 
Syrians” xii. p. 788, Oxf. ed.). For 
arguments in favour of their Semitic 
origin, sec Pritchard’s Researches, 
vol. iv. pp. 5G0, 561. 

Herodotus regards the words Syria 
and Assyria, Syrians and Assyrians, 
as in reality the same (vii. 63) ; in his 
use of them, however, as ethnic appel- 
latives, ho always carefully distin- 
guishes. Syria is the tract bounded 
on the north by the Euxino j on the 
west by- the Balys, Cilicia, and th^ 
Mediterranean j on the east by Arme- 
nia and the desert ; and on the south 


by Egypt. Assyria is the upper por- 
tion of the Mesopotamian valley, 
bounded on tho north by Armenia, on 
the west by the desert, on the south 
by Babylonia, and on the east by the 
Modes and Slatieni. [Tho ’only true 
word is Assyria, from AssMr, Syria 
is a Greek corruption of the genuine 
term.—H. C. R.] 

® It has been thought (Larcher, voh 
i. p. 173) that Herodotus placed the 
source of tho Halys in tlie range of 
Taurus, near Iconinm, the modern 
Kunia, and regarded the river as having 
from its soaroo to its embouchure a 
imiforin direction from south to north ; 
but from the more elaborate descrip- 
tion in oh. 72 of this book it appears 
that this was not his belief. He there 
places the source of tho stream in the 
mountains of Armenia, and says, that 
after running through Cilicia it passes 
tho Matieni and the Phrygians, and 
then flows with a north course between 
the countries of Paphlagonia and Cap* 
padooia- Thus bis statements are 
reconcilable with those of Arrian 
.(Peripl. Pont. Eux. p. 127'i, ai'.d wiLb 
the real course of tho 

® That is son ofMyrsus, apatronymio 
of a Latin, or perhaps it should rather 
said of an EtrasoaHj type. [So 
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of Heresies. The first king of this dynasty -was Agroii, son of 
Ninus, grandson of Belus, and great-grandson of Alcseus; 
Caiidaules, son of Myrsus, was the last.’ The kings who 
reigned before Agron siirang from Lydus, son of Atys, from 
whom the people of the land, called preYiously Mooniaiis,® 
recelyed the name of Lydians. The Heraclides, descended 
from Hercules and the slayc-girl of Jardanus,® having been 
entrusted by these princes with the management of affairs, 
obtained the kindgdom by an oracle.^ Their rule endured 


Larthial-i-sa, “ tho Tvifo of the son of 
Lartluus.” This single example, of 
whicli hardly any notice lias been 
taken, is probably the strongest argn- 
ment vrs possess in favour of tho 
Lydian origin of the Etruscans. — ^H. 
C.^B.] 

7 The best and latest authorities 
seem to bo now agreed on the Semitic 
descent of the Lydians (see Movers’s 
‘die Phonizier,’ "i. 475; and Ottf. 
Muller, ‘ Sandon nnd Sardanapal, p. 
38, etc.), and the near synchronism of 
tho commencement and duration of 
the Assyrian and Lydian Emim’es, 
together with the introduction by 
Herodotus of the Assyrian names of 
Bolus and Minus in the genealogy of 
Candaules are certainly in favour of 
his belief in the connection ; but on 
the other hand, there is no trace in 
the Assyrian inscriptions of Semitic 
names heyond the range of Taurus, 
nor is it easy to believe, if tho inter- 
vening countries of Cilicia and Cappa- 
docia were peopled by Scyths, that 
Assyrian colonists could have pene- 
trated beyond them so far to the west- 
ward. Again, the remarkable Latinism 
preserved in the form of Myrsilus for 
“ the son of Myrsus ” is a strong argu- 
nient against the Semitic origin of the 
Lydians, and to whatever race the 
Heracleids belonged, among whom are 
found the Assyrian names, in a later 
age, at any rate, tho langnago of the 
Lydians was most certainly Indo- 
Gormanio ; for tho famous Xantlras 
has left it on record that Sardis in the 
vernacular dialect of his day signified 
‘•a year” (being given as an honoi'ary 


epithet to tlio city “ '!rphsTiiJ.i}v‘E\lov '’) ; 
aiid this is pme Arian, 8amt or Sard 
being the word used for “ a year ” in 
Sanscrit and Armenian, and being 
retained in old Persian under the 
form of Thrada, aiid in modem Per- 
sian as Sdl. Consult Xanthus apnd 
Lyd. de mensibus, iii. 14, p. 112 ; Ed. 
Roethor.— [H. 0. R.] 

** Homer knows only of Meonians, 
not of Lydians (II. ii. 864-6). Xanthns 
spoke of the Lydians as obtaining the 
name at a comparatively late period 
in their history (Fragm. I. ed. Didot). 
Niebuhr (Roman Hist. vol. i. p. 108, 
E. T.) regards the Lydians as a distinct 
people from the Meonians, and as their 
conquerors. See Appendix, Essay i. 
§5.) 

Jardanns was the husband, or, 
according to some accounts, the father, 
of Omphale. Hercules, while in her 
service, was said to have formed an 
intimacy with one of her female slaves, 
by name Mails, who boro him a son, 
Acelns (Hellanicus, Fragm. 102, ed. 
Didot) . Herodotus seems to suppose 
her to havo been also the mother of 
Agron. 

^ This would be important, if we 
could depend on it as historical. The 
Asiatics seem to have had no oracles 
of their own. They had modes of 
divination (infril, oh. 78 ; Dino. Fr. 8 ; 
Polyoharm. Frs. 1, 2), but no places 
whei'e prophetic utterances were sup- 
posed to be given by divine insfiiratiou. 
Under these circumstances they recog- 
nized the supernatural character of 
tho Greek oracles, and consulted them 
(vide infr.^, chaps. 14, 19, 46, &o.). It 
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for two anti twenty generations of men, a space of five Imndred 
and live years ; ^ timing tlie whole of wliicli period, from Agron 
to Candaules, tlie crown descended in the direct line from father 
to son. 

8. Now it happened that this Candaules was in love with 
his own wife ; and not only so, hut thought her the faii’ost 
woman in the whole world. This fancy had strango con- 
sequences. There was in his hody-giiard a man whom ho 
speeially favoured, Gyges, the son of Daseyliis. All Q,£fairs of 
greatest moment were entrusted hy Candaules to this person, 
and to him he was wont to extol the surpassing beauty of his 
wife. So matters wont on for a while. At length, one day,. 
Candaules, who was fated to end ill, thus addressed his 
follower ; ‘‘ I see thou dost not credit what I tell thee of my 
lady’s loveliness ; but come now, since men’s ears are less 
credulous than their eyes, contrive some means whereby thou 
mayst behold her naked.” At this the other loudly exclaimed, 
saying, “What most unwise sx^eech is this, master, which 
thou hast uttered ? Wouldst thou have me behold my mistress 
when she is naked? Bethink thee that a woman, with her 
clothes, puts off her bashfulness. Our fathers, in time past, 
distinguished right and wu’ong plainly enough, and it is om* 
wisdom to submit to bo taught hy them. There is an old 
saying, ‘ Let each look on his own.* I hold thy wife for the 
fairest of all womankind. Only, I beseech thee, ask me not 
to do Avickedly.” 

9. Gyges thus endeavoured to decline the king’s proposal, 
trembling lest some dreadful evil should befall him through it. 
But the king replied to him,, “ Courage, friend ; suspect me 
not of the design to prove thee by .this discourse ; nor dread 
thy mistress, lest mischief befall thee at her hands. Be sure I 
will so manage that she shah not .even know that thou hast 


■wohM bo interesting to laiow that the 
interconrse had began in the, 13th 
oentnry B.c. 

^ Herodotus professes to count three 
gonorations to the century (iL 14g), 
thus jnahing the generation 33^ years. 


In this case the average of the genera- 
tions is but 23 years. There is no 
need, however, to alter (he tert as 
Laroher does, for Horodotas does not 
here oalcralate, bat iai 
facts. 
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looked upon her. I will place thee behind the open door of 
the chamber in which we sleep. When I enter to go to rest 
she will follow me. There stands a chair close to the entrance, 
on which she wall lay her clothes one by one as she takes them 
off. Thon wait bo able thus at thy leisure to peruse her person. 
Then, when she is moving from the chair tow^ard the ])ed, aud 
her back is turned on thee, be it thy care that she see thcc not 
as thou passest through the doorway.” 

10. Gyges, unEible to escaj^e, could but dcclare'his readiness. 
Then Candaules, when bedtim.e came, led Gyges into his sleep- 
ing-chamber, and a moment after the queen followed. She 
entered, and laid her garments on the chair, and Gyges gazed 
on her. After a while she moved toward the bed, and her back 
being then tmmed, he glided stealthily from the apartment. 
As he was passing out, however, she saw him, and instantly 
divining what had • happened, she neither screamed as her 
shame impelled her, nor even aj)peared to have noticed aught, 
purposing to take vengeance upon the husband who had so 
affronted her. For among the Lydians, and indeed among 
the barbarians generally, it is reckoned a deeiD disgrace, even 
to a man, to be seen naked.® 

11. No sound or sign of intelligence escaped her at the time. 
But in the morning, as soon as day broke, she hastened to 
choose from among her retinue, such as she knew to be most 
faithful to her, and preparing them for what was to ensue, 
summoned Gyges into her presence. Now it had often 
happened before that the queen had desired to confer with 
him, and he w^as accustomed to come to her at her call. He 
therefore obeyed the summons, not suspecting that she knew 
aught of what had occurred. Then she addressed these words 
to him : “ Take thy choice, Gyges, of two courses which are 
open to thee. Slay Candaules, and thereby become my lord, 


3 The contrast betTveen the feelings 
of the Greeks and. the barbarians on. 
this i^oint is noted by Tlmoydides (i. 6), 
whore we leara, that the exhibition of 
Ike naked jiorson. was recent, even with 


the Greeks ’koXcu koX h ’OKv/j.. 
maK^ ay&jft Sia^djuaTa ex^jvres -irepl rh 
(uSo?a o! ad\7]Tal •^ycDiH^ovro, teal oil 
voWa ert} eTretSi? ireTr avrai). 
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and obtain tlic Lydian tlirone, or die this moment in liis room. 
So Y'ilt thou not again, obeying all behests of thy master, 
behold what is not lawful for thee. It must needs be, that 
either he i:)erish by whose counsel this thing was done, or 
thou, who sawest me naked, and so didst break our usages.’* 
At these words Gyges stood awhile in mute astonishment ^ 
recovering after a time, he earnestly besought the queen that 
she would not compel him to so hard a choice. But finding 
he implored in vain, and that necessity was indeed laid on 
him to Idll or to he killed, he made choice of life for himself, 
and replied by this inquiry: ‘^If it must be so, and thou com- 
pellest me* against my will to i)ut my lord to death, come, let 
me hear how thou wilt have me set on him.” ‘‘Let him he 
attacked,” she answered, “ on that spot where I was by him 
shoum naked to you, and let the assault be made when he is 
asleep.” 

12, All was then prepared for the attack, and when night 
fell, Gyges, seeing that he had no retreat or escape, but must 
absolutely either slay Candaules, or himself be slain, followed 
his mistress into the sleeping-room. She placed a dagger in 
his hand, and hid him carefully behind the seH-same door. 
Then Gyges, when the king was fallen asleep, entered privily 
into the chamber and struck him dead. Thus did the wife and 
kingdom of Candaules pass into the possession of Gyges, of 
whom Archilochus the Parian, w^ho lived about the same time,'^ 
made mention in a poem written in Iambic trimeter verse, 

both with Gygos and Ardya. The 
Cimnaerian, inyasion may hare been 
early in. the reign of the lafcfcor prince, 
say s.c. 675. Arehiloohus m.ay have 
flotirished b.c. 708-665, and yet have 
witn.eBsed the great invasion, and (as 
Strabo and Clement avgne) have out- 
lived Oallinns. It seems better to 
raise onr date for tho Cimmerian in- 
vasion, which (in Mr. Gi'ote’s words) 
"appeal’s fixed for some date in' the 
reign- of Ardys,” but which is not 6xc-l 
to any particnlar part of' his long reign 
of 40 years, than to disi’egard all riie 
atiifiiorities (Herodotus, Cicero, Olo- 


^ The ago of Archiloehns is a dis- 
puted point. Mr. Clinton places him 
B.c. 708-665 (.F. H. voL i. 01. 18. 23, 2. 
&o.). Mr. Groto is of opinion that this 
is " a half century too high,” (His- 
toiy of Grecco, vol, iii. p, 333, note ®.) 
There are strong grounds for believing 
that Archilochus was later than Cal- ' 
linus (Clinton, vol. i. 01. 17) j who id 
proved by Mr. Grote to have written 
after the great Cimmerian invasion in 
the reign of Ardys. But there is nothing 
to show at what time in the reign of 
Ardys this invasioix happened. Archi- 
lochus may have been contemporaary 
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13. Gygos was afterwards confirmed in tlie possession of 
the throne hy an answer of the Delphic oracle. Enraged at 
the murder of their king, the people flew to arms, but after a 
while the partisans of Gyges came to terms with them, and it 
was agreed that if the Delphic oracle declared him king of the 
Lydians, he should reign; if otherwise, he should yield the 
throne to the Heraeli.des. As the oracle was given in his 
favour he became king. The Pythoness, however, added that, 
in the fifth generation from Gyges, vengeance should come for 
the Heraclides ; a iDrophecy of which neither the Lydians nor 
their princes took any account till it was fulfilled. Such was 
the way in which the Mermnadse deposed the Heraclides, and 
themselves obtained the sovereignty, 

14. 'When Gyges was established on the throne, he sent no 
small presents to Delphi, as his many silver offerings at the 
Delphic shrine testify. Besides this silver he gave a vast 
number of vessels of gold, among which the most worthy of 
mention are the goblets, six in number, and weighing 
altogether thirty talents, which stand in the Corinthian 
treasury, dedicated by him. I call it the Corinthian treasury, 
though in strictness of speech it is the treasury not of the 
whole Corinthian people, but of Cypselus, son of Eetion.® 
Excepting Midas, son of Gordias,® Idng of Phrygia, Gyges was 

mens, Tatian, Cyril, iElian, Proolua, substitnto in tlie titles of the offerings 

&c.) ■who place him in the reign of the name of their state for that of 

Gyges, or a little afterwards. their quondam Mug ia apparent from 

A lino of Archilochns, in which men- the story which Paaaanias tolls, 

tion was made of Gyges, has boon pre- ® In the Royal Iloiise of Phrygia, 
served — Od fiot ra rvyeco rod iroAv- the names Midas and Gordias seem to 
XpiJffoj; ju,e\ei (Ax. Rhet. iii, 17 , Plut. Mor. have alternated perpetually, as in that 
ii, p. _470, 0). If it had been spoken of Gyrene the names Battiis atidAroe- 
in his o-v^m person, it would- have silaus. Every Plrrygian king mcn- 
settled the question of his date, but we tioned in ancient history is either 

learn from Aristotle that it was put in Midas, son of Gordias, or G-ordias, son 

the month of one of his characters. of Midas. Bouhier (Dissertations, ch. 

® The offerings of Cypselus to Del- viii.) reckons fonr Mngs of Phrygia 

phi and other shrines are spoken of named Midas, each the son of a Gor- 

by several writers. (Pansan. V. ii. dias. Three of these are mentioned 

§ 4 ; Pint. Sept. Sap. Agaolyt. ap. in Herodotus. (See, besides the pre- 

Phot. in Ki;i>/€Ai5£r wddTj/Lia.) See note sent passage, i. 35, and viii. 138.) 

on book ii. ch. 1G7, ad fin. That the The tomb, of which a representation 
Corinthians in later times sought to is given by Tesier, is the burial-place 
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the first of the barbarians -whom we know to have sent offer- 
ings to Delphi. Midas dedicated the royal throne whereon he 
was acenstomed to sit and administer justice, an object well 
•worth looldng at. It lies in the same place as the goblets 
proRcntod by Gygos, The Delphians call the whole of the 
silver and the gold which Gyges dedicated, after the name of 
the donor, Gygian.'^ 

Ab soon as Gyges w^as king he made an inroad on Miletus 
and Bmjrna,® and took the city of Coloiihon. Afterwards, 
however, though he reigned eight and thirty years, ho did not 
lierform a single noble exploit. I shall therefore make no 
further mevtion of him, but pass on to his son and successor 
in the kingdom, Ardys, 

15. jiVrdys took Prieiie ^ and made war upon Miletus. In his 
reign the Cimmerians, driven from their homes by the nomades 
of Scythia, entered Asia and captured Sardis, all but the 
citadel.x He reigned forty-nine years, and was succeeded by 


apparently o£ one of these kings. It is 
at Boijanhi near Kutaija (Ootyaniin), in 
the ancient Vhrygia ; and has two in- 
scriptions, which may bo read thus ; — 

1 . Artf A-f)KiaeFat aKSvavofafosMiSat faFa'/rait 


See Texior’s Asio Minoaro, vol. i. p. 
155 ; and compare tho Essay ‘ On the 
Ethnic Affinities of tho Nations of 
IVostei-u Asia,’ Essay xi. § 12, whore 
these and some other Phrygian inscrip- 
tion s are considered. [It is quite 
possible that Mita, king of Muski, 
("]t?D) who reigned over a people in- 
habiting a platoan of Asia 'Minor, oon- 
teraporanoously with Sargon, may have 
been a Midas, king of Phrygia. — 
H. 0 . B.] 

^ Theopompus (Pr. 219) andPhanias 
of Eresas (Pr. 12) said that these were 
the first gold and silver offerings which 
had been made to tho shrine at Delphi. 

® To this war belongs, apparently, the 
narrativQ which Plutarch quotes from 
Dositheus (Dosith. Pr. 6), who wthte 


a Lydian History. The SmyrniBans 
seom to have been hard pressed, but 
by a stratagem, which they commemo- 
rated ever afterwards by the festival 
of tho Eloutheria, destroyed the army 
which had been sent against them. 
According to one account, Gryges and 
his Lydians had actually seized the 
city, when the Smymmans rose up and 
ex]ielledthera. (Pausan. iv. xxi. § 3.) 
Mimnerraus, the elegiac poet, cele- 
brated the event in one of his piecG.s. 
(Ibid. IX, xxix. § 2.) 

'■* Mr. Groto says, “ This possession 
cannot have been maintained, for the 
city appears afterwards as autono- 
mons” (History of Greece, vol. iii. 
p, 301) ; but I have been unable to 
find any authority for tho latter state- 
naent. No Ionian city, once oonquei-ed 
by any Lydian king, recovers its iude- 
pehdence. The encroach muds were 
progressive, and were maintained in 
all cases, 

^ Por an acoomit of Dri-s and tLo oclier 
inroads of lb O- Ciannorians, '-oc Apjjon- 
dix, Essay i: 


is6 SADYATTES—ALYATTES. BooicI. 

Hs son, Sadyattes, who reigned twelve years. At Ms death 
his son Alyattes mounted the throne. 

IG. This prince waged war with the Medes under Cyaxares, 
the grandson of Deioees,^ drove the Cimmeria nsout of Asia, 
conquered Sm^nma, the Colophonian colony,** and invaded 
Clazomenfe. Prom this last contest he did not come off as he 
could have wished, hut met with a sore defeat ; still, however, 
in the course of his reign, he performed other actions very 
worthy of note, of wMieh I will now proceed to give an account. 

17. Inheriting from his father a war with the Milesians, he 
pressed the siege against the city by attacking it in the follow- 
ing manner. When the harvest was ripe on the ground he 
marched his army into Milesia to the sound of pipes and 
harps, and flutes masculine and feminine.^ The buildings 
that were scattered over the country he neither pulled down 
nor hiirnt, nor did he even tear away the doors, but left them 
standing as they were. He cut down, however, and utterly 
destroyed all the trees and all the coni throughout the land, 
and then returned to his own dominions. It was idle for his 
army to sit down before the place, as the Milesians were 
masters of the sea. The reason that he did not demolish 
their buildings was, that the inhabitants might he tempted to 
use them as homesteads from which to go forth to sow and till 
their lands ; and so each time that he invaded the country he 
might find something to plunder. 


- Viclo mfrK, cBaps. 73.4, 

® Viclo inM, cli. l.'JO. 

A.ulus Gollius understood the “male 
and foinalo flutes,” as flutes played by 
men, arid flutes played by women 
(Noot. Attic, i. 11). But it is more 
probable that flute.s of clifferout tones 
or pitches are intended. (See the 
essay of Bbttigor, ‘ Ueber die Lydische 
Doppelflote,’ in Wroland’s Attisch, 
Mns. voL i, part ii. p, 334.) The flute, 
the pitch of which was lower, would 
bo called male; the more treble oP 
shrill-sonuding one would be the 
female. It is possible that the two 
flutes represented respectively the 


Lydian and Phrygian musical scales, 
as Laroher conjectures (note on the 
passage, voL i. p. 192) . If this were 
the case, however, the male flute 
would be the Phrygian, the female 
fluto the Lydian ; for the Lydian musi- 
cal scale was more highly pitched than 
tho Phrygian, Larcher states exactly 
the reverse of the truth when he says, 
“ Les flutes Lydienes dont lo son ctoit 
grtive, et les Phrygienes, qui avoient 
le son aign.*’ (See the article on 
Greek Mnsic in Smith’s Dictionary of 
Antiqnitios, contributed by Professor 
Donidn.) 



OiiAP. 16-20. ALYATTES CONSULTS THE ORACLE. IS/ 

18. Ill tins way lie carried on tlie war witli tlie Milesians 
for eleven years, in the course of which he inflicted on them 
two terrible blows ; one in their own country in the district of 
Limeneiurn, the other in the plain of the Mseander. During 
six of these eleven years, Sadyattes, the son of Ardys, who 
first lighted the flames of this war, was Hng of Lydia, and 
made the incursions. Only the five following years belong to 
the reign of Alyattes, son of Sadyattes, who (as I said before), 
inheriting the war from his father, aiiplied himself to it un- 
remittingly. The j^Iilesians throughout the contest received 
no Iieli) at all from any of the lonians, excepting those of 
Chios, who lent them troops in requital of a like service 
rendered them in former times, the Milesians having fought 
on the side of the Chians during the whole of the war between 
them and the people of Erythim. 

19. It was in the twelfth year of the war that the following 
mischance occurred from the firing of the liarvest-fieids. 
Scarcely had the corn been set alight by the soldiers when 
a violent wind carried the flames against the temple of Minerva 
Assesia, which caught fire and was burnt to the ground. At 
the time no one made any account of the circumstance ; but 
afterwards, on the return of the army to Sardis, Alyattes fell 
sick. His illness continued, whereupon, cither advised thereto 
by some friend, or peroliance himself conceiving the idea, he 
sent messengers to Delphi to inquire of the god concerning his 
malady. On their arrival the Pythoness declared that no 
ans-wer should be given them until they had rebuilt the temple 
of Minerva, burnt by the Lydians at Assesiis in Milesia. 

20. Thus much I know from information given me by the 
Delpliians ; the remainder of the story the Milesians add. 

The answer made by the oracle came to the ears of Peri- 
ander, son of Cypseliis, who was a very close friend to Thrasy- 
bulus, tyrant of Miletus at that period. He instantly 
despatched a messenger to report the oracle to him, in order 
that Thrasybulus, forewarned of its tenor, might fhe better 
adapt his measures to the posture of affairs, . 
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21. AlyatteSj the moment that the wds of the oracle -were 
reported to him, sent a herald to Miletus in hopes of conclud- 
ing a truce -with Thrasyhulus and the Milesians for such a 
time as was needed to rebuild the temple. The herald went 
upon his way ; but meantime Thrasyhulus had been apprised 
of everything; and conjecturing what Alyattes would do, he 
contrived this artifice. He had all the corn that was in the 
city, whether belonging to himself or to private persons, 
brought into the market-place, and issued an order that the 
Milesians should hold themselves in readiness, and, when he 
gave the signal, should, one and all, fall to drinking and 
revelry. 

22. The purpose for which he gave these orders was the 
following. He hoped that the Sardian herald, seeing so great 
store of corn upon the ground, and all the city given up to 
festmty, would inform Alyattes of it, which fell out as he 
anticipated. The herald observed the whole, and when he 
had delivered his message, went back to Sardis. This circum- 
stance alone, as I gather, brought about the peace which 
ensued. Alyattes, who had hoped that there was now a great 
scarcity of corn in Miletus, and that the j)eople were worn 
down to the last pitch of suffering, when he heard from the 
herald on his return from Miletus tidings so contrary to those 
he had expected, made a treaty with the enemy by which the 
two nations became close friends and allies. He then built at 
Assesus tw^'o temifies to Minerva instead of one,® and shortly 
after recovered from his malady- Such wxu’o the chief circum- 
staiiecB of the w’^ar which Alyattes waged with Thrasybulus 
and the Milesians. 

23. This Periander, who apprised Thrasyhulus of the oracle, 


^ Tho feeling iliat rostitTjfion' should. 
• be twofold, wlion made to the gods, -was 
a feature of the religion of Rome, (See 
l^iebulir’s History, vol. ii. p. 560, E. T-) 
It was nob recognized in Cfreece, 
Periedes proposed that, if necessity 
required, tbo Athenians should mate 
use of Athene’s golden ornaments, and 


afterwards replace them ■vriili orna. 
nients of eqml value ixicro'a}, 
Thaoyd. ii, 13), Undoubtedly there 
are points of similarity between the 
Lydian and Italic nations, which seem 
to indicate that tho myth of TyrsOnus 
and Lj^-dus has in it some germ of 
truth. 
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was son of Cyiiselns, and tyrant of Corintli.® In his time a 
very wonderful tiling is said to have liapijened. The Corinth- 
ians and the Lesbians agree in their aeeomit of the matter. 
They relate that Arion of Methymna, who as a player on the 
harp was second to no man living at that time, and who was, 
HO far as we know, the first to invent the dithyrambie 
measure,’’' to give it its name, and to recite in it at Corinth, 
was carried to Teenarum on the back of a dolphin, 

24. He had lived for many years at the comt of Periander, 
when a longing came upon him to sail across to Italy and 
Sicily. Having made rich profits in those parts, he wanted to 
recross the seas to Corinth.® He therefore hired a vessel, the 
crew of which -were Corinthians, thinldng that there was no 


® Bfihr says (Not. ad loe.), Poriandov 
was tyrant in tljc ancient sonso of tho 
word, ill wliich it is simply equivalent 
to tho Latin "res” and the Greek 
firaj, or PacfiMiis ,• becanso ho inherited 
tho crown from his father Oypselus. 
Bnt it would rather seem that the 
word bears here its nsual sense of a 
king who rnlesivitli a usurped and un- 
constitutional authority. There might 
be a dynasty of rvpavvoi as easily as 
an individual ripoo'uos. (Compare the 
case of Athens under the Pisistratulso.) 
So long as tho king is not recognised 
as de j'vrc, bnt only as do facto, Idng, 
ho is ripcenyos, nob PacriXeis^^ This ivas 
tho ease at Corinth. Vide infiil. v. 92. 

t The inventiou of the Dithyramb, 
or Cyclic cborua, was ascribed to Arion, 
not only by Herodotus, but also by 
Aristotle, by Hcllanicus, by Dicso- 
aroliTis, and, implicitly, by Pindar (of. 
Proclns ap. Phot. Cotl. 239, p. 985, and 
Seliol. Pindar, ad Olymp. xiii. 25), who 
said it wms invented at Corinth. Dio 
(Orat. xxxvii. p. 4'o5, A.) and Suidas 
agreed with this. Clement of Alex- 
andria and otliors attributed the inven- 
tion to Lasus of llormione. (Strom, i- 
p. 865, SchoL ad Aiistoph. Av. 1403.) 
This is undoubtedly erroneous. It has 
been questioned, however, if the Dithy- 
ramb was nou more ancient than Arion. 
A fragment ascribed to Archilochus is 
presei'ved in Atliemous (Deipnosoph, 


XIV. vi. p. G28), whore the dithyramb is 
spoken of, and ivhich has itself a clithy- 
r.ambio character. Tho Scholiast on 
Pindar, Oi.xiii. 25, informs us that Kn- 
dar varied from liis statement in that 
place, and said in one poem that the 
dithyramb was invented at Nasos, in 
another at Thebes. Larcher thinks. the 
dithyramb was so ancient a form of 
composition that its inventor was not 
known (vol. i. p, 196). Perhaps it is 
best^^o conclude writh a recent writer 
that Arion did not invent, but only 
improved the dithyramb (Pleim in 
Lesbiao. p. 168). 

The ditliyramb was originally a mere 
hynm in honour of Bacchus, with the 
circumstances of whose birth the word 
is somewhat fancifully connected 
(Eurip. Bacch. 526) . It was sung by 
a Kofios, or bands of revellers, directed 
by a leader. It is thought that Arion’s 
improvement was to adapt it to tho 
system of Doric choruses, thereby 
making it anti-strojjhic, and substi- 
tuting the accompanimonb of tho harp 
for that of tho flute. It was danced by 
a chorus of fifty men or boys ixjund an 
altar, whence it wa.s called kvkMos 
X op4^ j and Arion was mythically said 
to be the son of Cyolon or Oycleus. 

® Another Tersxou of tho stoiy wag, 
that he grew rich at Oorinth, and 
wished to return to Methymna (Lucian, 
vol. ii. p. 109). 
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people in -wlaom he could more safely confide ; and, going on 
hoard, lie set sail from Tarenttim. The sailors, however, when 
they reached the open sea, formed a plot to throw him over- 
board and seize npon his riches. Piscovering their design, he 
fell on his Imees, beseeching them to spare his life, and inaldng 
them welcome to his money. But they refused ; and required 
him either to Idll himself outright, if he wished for a grave on 
the dry land, or without loss of time to leap overboard into the 
sea. In this strait Arion begged them, since such w^as their 
pleasure, to allow him to moimt upon the guarter-deck, 
dressed in his full costume, and there to play and sing, 
promising that, as soon as his song was ended, he would 
destroy himself. Delighted at the prospect of hearing the 
very best hari^er in the world, they consented, and withdrew 
from the stern to the middle of the vessel : while Aiion dressed 
himself in the full costume of his calling, took his harp, and 
standing on the quarter-deck, chanted the Orthian.^ His 
strain ended, he flung himself, fully attired as he was, head- 
long into the sea. The Corinthians then sailed on to Corinth. 
As for Ai'ion, a dolphin, they say, took him npon his back and 
carried him to Tajnarum, where he went ashore, and thence 
proceeded to Corinth in his musician’s dress, and told aU that 
had happened to him. Periander, however, disbelieved the 
story, and put Aiion in ward, to prevent his leaving Corinth, 
wdiile he watched anxiously for the return of the marhiers. 
On their anival he summoned them before him and asked 
them if they could give him any tidings of Arion, They 
returned for answrer that he was alive and in good health in 
Italy, and that they had left him at Tarentum.,^ where he was 

® The Orfchiaii is mentioned as a Arion, astride upon his dolphin, on 
jiurticnlar sort of melody hy Plutarch their coins. 

(IJo H'ltsica, vol. ii. 1134, D.). Dio 
Chrysostom (Do llegno, p. 1, B.), and 
the Sdioliast on Aristophanes (Acharn. 

16). According to the last authority, 
it was pitched in a high key, as the: 
uaiut! -vYoi-ild imply, and was a lively 
spirited air. 

^ In memory of this legend, the 
Tarontines were fond of exhibiting 
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dt>ing well. Thereupon Arion appeared before thorn, just as 
he was when ho jumped from the vessel : the men, astonishiid 
and detected in falsehood, could no longer deny their guilt. 
Buell is the account which the Corinthians and Lesbians give ; 
and there is to this day at Tcenarum, an offering of Arion’s at 
tlio shrine, which is a small figure in bronze, representing a 
man seated upon a dolphin.^ 

25. Having brought the war with the Milesians to a close, 
and reigned over the land of Lydia for fifty-seven years, 
Alyattes died. He was the second prince of his house who 
made offerings at Delphi. His gifts, which he sent on 
recovering from his siclaiess, wc'rc a great howl of pure silver, 
witli a salver in steel curiously inlaid, a worlt among all the 
offerings at Delplii the best worth looking at. Glaucus, the 
Chian, made it, the man who first invented the art of inlaying 
steel.® 

26, On the death of Alyattes, Croesus, his son, who was 
thnty-five years old, succeeded to the throne. Of the Greek 


® Various attouipts have been made 
to rationalize ilio legend of Arion. 
Larclior conjoctures that ho swam 
ashore, and afterwards got on board a 
swift-sailing vessel, which hapyjonod 
to hfivo a dolphin for its figure-head, 
and an'ivod at Corinth before the ship 
from which ho liacl been ojc5ctod came 
into port (Hcrodote, vol. i. p. 201). 
Clinton supposes that the whole story 
may have grown out of the fact, that 
Arion was taken by pirates,and made liia 
escape from thorn (F. II. vol. i. p. 217). 

The truth seems to be, that the 
legend grow out of the figui’e at Tcena- 
rum, which was known by its inscrip- 
tion to b(3 an oiforing of Arion’s. (See 
Grenzor’s Dissert, do mythis ab arfcium 
ojioribna profectis, § 2.) It may have 
had no other groundwork. 

The figure itself remained at Taaia- 
rutn raore than seven hundred years. 
It was seen by iElian in the third 
contm-y after Christ, when it bore the ■ 
following inscription : — ■ 

'^A6^av(jTaiw To/tiralffiv ’Aplova, KujcXovof Iftdv, 
’B/c hKeXov iruhd'Yovi oStvev SxniJ'A viSas. 

VOL. I. 


® It is questionable whether by 
\ificri.s is to be understood the inlaying, 
or merely the welding of iron together. 
The only two descriptions which eye- 
witnesses have left us of the salver, 
lead in opposite dii’ections. Fausauias 
gives as its peculiarity that the various 
portions were not fastened together 
by nails or rivets, but united by 
welding (X. xvi. § 1) ; Athenteus, that 
it was covered with representations of 
plants and animals (Deijmosoph, v, 
13, p. 210). Larcher’s reasoning in 
favour of inlaying is mgenioua. The 
main difiiculties are the etymological 
meaning of the word, and the descrip- 
tion of Fausanias. 

Stephen of Byzantium calls Glaucus 
a Sfimian (in voo. AlBdXri) against the 
concurrent testimony of all other 
ancient writers. He was led into the 
mistake probably by his iinriv/leclgo 
of the general priority of Sambs in 
matters of ait. (Vide infrii,, i. 61} ili. 
0 and 60 } iv, 88, &o.) 
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cities, Ephesus was the first that he attacked. The Ephesians, 
when he laid siege to the place, made an offering of their city 
to Diana, by stretching a rope from the town wall to the 
temple of the goddess,^ which was distant from the ancient 
city, then besieged by Croesus, a space of seven furlongs.® 
They were, as I said, the first Greeks whom he attacked.® 
Afterwards, on some pretext or other, he maide war in turn 
upon every Ionian and iEolian state, bringing forward, where 
he could, a substantial ginund of complaint ; where such failed 
him, advancing some poor excuse. 

27, In this way he made himself master of all the Greek 
cities in Asia, and forced them to become his tributaries ; after 
which he began to think of building ships, and attacking the 
islanders. Everything had been got ready for this pm’pose, 
when Bias of Priene (or, as some say, Pittacus the Mytilenean) 
put a stop to the project. The king had made inquiry of this 
person, who was lately arrived at Sardis, if there were any 
news from Greece; to which he answered, “Yes, sire, the 
islanders are gathering ten thousand horse, designing an 
expedition against thee and against thy capital.” Croesus, 
thinking he spake seriously, broke out, “ Ah, might the gods 
put such a thought into their minds as to attack the sons of 
the Lydians with cavahy! ” “It seems, oh! king,” rejoined 
the other, “ that thou dcsirest earnestly to catch the islanders 
on horseback upon the mainland, — thou knowest well wdiat 
would come of it. But what thinkest thou the islanders desire 


An analogous case is roontionocT. 
by Plutarcli (Solon, c. 12). The fngi- 
tiv^es impljcatod in tho insurrection of 
Cylon at Athens connected tliemgelvog 
ndth the altar by a cord. Through the 
breaking of tho cord they lost their 
sacred character. Bo, too, when Poly- 
crates dedicated tlio island of Rbeneia 
to tJio .llolian Apollo, ho connected it 
with Uclos by a chain (Thucyd. in. 
104). 

“ Wo learn by this that the site of 
Ephesus had changed between the 
time of Craisus and that of Herodotus. 
It is curious that, notwithstanding, 


Xenojdion speaks of tho temple of 
Diana (Artemis) as still distant exactly 
seven stades from tho city (Ephes. i. 2). 
Afterwards the temple drew the pi)])u- 
lation to it. The building seen by 
Herodotus was that burnt by Erato- 
etratns, ».c:. 355. 

® The story of Piudarns, which Mr. 
Groto inlerweayes into In’s history 
at this point (vol. iii. p. 347), is far too 
questionable in its details, and rests 
upon too little authority (Alliun. Hist. 
Var. iii. 26 ; Polymn. Strateg. vi. 50) 
to be entitled to much consideration. 
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])ottor, no^Y that they hear thoti art about to build shi]-)s and 
sail against them, than to catch the Lydians at sea, and there 
revenge on them the wrongs of their brothers upon the main- 
land, whom thou boldest in slavery ? ” Croesus was charmed 
with the turn of the speech ; and thinldiig there was reason in 
what \vas said, gave up his ship-building and concluded a 
league of amity with the lonians of the isles, 

28, CrcBsus, afterwards, in the course of many years, 
brought under his sway almost all the nations to the west of 
the Halys. The Lycians and Cilieians alone continued free ; 
all the other tribes he reduced and held in subjection. They 
were the following ; the Lydians, Phrygians, Mysians, Marian- 
dynians, Chalybians, Paphlagonians, Thynian and Bithynian 
Thracians, Carians, lonians, Dorians, iEolians, and Pamphy- 
lians.’’’ 

29. When all these conquests had been added to the Lydian 
empire, and the prosperity of Sardis was now at its height, 
there came thither, one after another, all the sages of Greece 
living at the time, and among them Solon, the Athenian.® He 


For the position of these several 
tribes see the map of Western Asia. 
It is not quite correct to speak of the 
Oilicians as chvollhig within {i,e., west 
of) the Halys, for the Halys in its 
upper course ran through Cilicia (Sw 
KiX'ikwv, ch. 72), and that country lay 
chiefly south of the river, 

Lycia and Cilicia 'would he likely 
to maintain their independence, being 
both oountiies of great natural 
strength. They lie upon the high 
mountain-raiige of Taurus, which runs 
from east to west along the south of 
Asia Minor, within aboirt a degree of 
tho shore, and sends down from, the 
main chain a series of lateral bmuohes 
or spurs, winch extend to the sea 
along the whole line of coast from the 
Gulf of Malcri, opposite Ehodes, to 
the plain of Ta'rsus, The mountains 
of the interior are in many -parts 
covered with snow during the whole 
or the greater part of thei year, . -(See 
Boaulorb’s Karamania.) 


® Solon’s -visit to Croesus -was re, 
jeoted as fabulous heforo the time of 
Plutarch (Solon, c, 27), on account of 
ohi’onologioal difficulties, which it has 
been proposed to obviate by the hypo- 
thesis of the association of Croesus in 
the governmout by his father, some 
considerable time before his death. 
(See Laroher in loo. ; and Clinton P, 
H. vol. ii. p. 365.) The improbability 
of this hyi>othesi3 is shown in the 
Grit. Essays (Essay i. sub fin.) . There 
is no necessity for it, in order to bring 
Solon and Croesus into contaot during 
the reign of the latter, Croesus most 
probably reigned from b.c, 5GS to B.c. 
654, Solon certainly outlived the 
first us-orpation of the government at 
Athens by Pisistratus, which was 
B.C. 560. Soma -wTitors spoke of 
hia travels as commencing at- that 
time. (Laert. i. 50; Suidas in. voo. 
2<iAwr.) It is possible tiaat he travelled 
t-wice, onoo before and once after the 
commencement of the tyranny of 
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was on liis travels, having left Athens to be absent ten years, 
nndor the pretence of wishing to see the world, but really to 
avoid being forced to repeal any of the laws wdiicli, at the 
request of the Athenians, he had made for them. Without his 
sanction the Athenians could not repeal them, as they had 
bound themselves under a heavy curse to be governed for ten 
y(3ars by the laws which should bo imposed on them by Solon.*’ 
80. On tliis account, as well as to see the world, Solon set 
out upon his travels, in the course of which he went to Egypt 
to the court of Amasis,^ and also came on a visit to Croesus at 
Sardis. Crmsus received him as his guest, and lodged him in 
the royal palace. On the third or fourth day after, he bade 
his servants conduct Solon over his treasuries,^ and show him 
all their greatness and magnificence. When he had seen them 
all, and, so far as time allowed, inspected them, Croesus 
addressed this question to him. “ Stranger of Athens, we 
have heard much of thy wisdom and of thy travels through 
many lands, from love of Imowledge and a wish to see the 
world. I am curious therefore to inquire of thee, whom, of 
all the men that thou hast seen, thou deemest the most 
happy ? ” This ho asked because he thought himself the 
happiest of mortals : but Solon answered him without flattery, 
according to his true sentiments, “ Tellus of Athens, sire.” 
Eull of astonishment at what he heard, Crmsus demanded 
sharply, '‘And wherefore dost thou deem Tellus happiest?” 
To which the other replied, " First, because his country was 

Piaiatratiis. Aiid -what Lappenod on saw Athens wottld he phinged (vSolon. 
tlio latter occasion may have boon c. 25). Tha i-icw of Iferudotus has 
tranaferred to the former. Or he may prevailocLnotwithstandingits intrinsic 
liavo started on his first travels a few improbability. 

years later than Clinton conjectures, i Amasis’bcgan to reign B.r. 509. 
B.c. 5/1 , instead of B.c. 575 ; and his Solon might sail from Athens to 
visit to Croesus may have been in the Egypt, thence to Cyprus (rTovod. v. 
la.st of the 10 years n.c. 501. 113), and from Cyprus to Lydia. This 

® The travels of Solon are attested is the order of his travels according to 
by Plato (Tim. p. 21) and others. Laertius (i. 49). Herodotus, too, 
Various motives were assigned for his seems to place the visit to Egypt 
leaving Athens. Laertius and Suidas before that to Lydia, when ho says, 
said it was to escape the tyranny of iKS7jfj.-fi<ras 6 SoAwv « a - KXyvvrov 
Pisistratus; Plutarch, that it was to aviKero, /cat Si; real es SdpSis. 
avoid the troubles into which he fore- 2 Vide infial, vi. 125. 
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flourishing iii liis days, and he himself had sons both heautifiil 
and good, and lie lived to sec children horn to each of the, in, 
and these children all grew up ; and fmther becaiisi;, after a 
life spent in what our people look upon as comfort, his end 
was surpassingly glorious. In a battle between the Athenians 
and their noighhours near Bleiisis, he came to the assistance 
of liis countrymen, routed the foe, and died upon tlie field 
most gallantly. The Athenians gave him a public funeral on 
the spot 'where ho fell, and jiaid him the higliest lionom’s.” 

31 . Thus did Solon admonish Crmsiis by the example of 
Tellus, enumerating the manifold particulars of his happiness. 
When he had ended, Crmsiis iiKpiired a second time, who 
after Tellus seemed to him the happiest, expecting that at any 
rate, he would he given the second place. “ Cleohis and Bito,*' 
Solon answered ; “ they were of Argive race ; their fortune 
was enongh for their wants, and they were besides endowed 
with so much bodily strength that they had both gained prizes 
at the Games. Also this tale is told of them; — There was 
a great festival in honour of the goddess Juno at Argos, to 
which their mother must needs he taken in a ear.® Now the 
oxen did not come home from the field in time ; so the youths, 
fearful of being too late, put the yoke on their own necks, and 
themselves drew the car in which their mother rode. Bivo 
and forty furlongs did they draw her, and stopped before the 
temple. This deed of theirs was witnessed by the whole 
assembly of worshippers, and then their life closed in the best 
possible way. Herein, too, God showed forth most evidently, 
how much better a thing for man death is than life. Bor the 
Argive men, who stood around the car, extolled the vast 
strength of the youths ; and the Argive women extolled the 


® Cicero (Tusc. Disj). i. 47) and 
oibers, as Servius (ad Yirg. Georg, iii. 
532) and the author of the Platonic 
dialogue entitled Axiochus (S67> 0), 
relate that the ground of the necessity 
•was the oiarcninstance that the ypnths’ 
mother was priestess of Juno ht the 
time. Ser-Arra says a peatilenbe had 


destroyed the oxen, which contradicts 
Herodotus. Otherwise the tale is told 
with fewer varieties than most ancient 
stories. The Argives had a sonlptured 
representation of the event in their 
temple of Apollo Lyoius to the time of 
Pansanias. (Pausau. ii. xx, § 2.) 
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mother who was blessed with such a pair of sons; and the 
mother herself, overjoyed at the deed and at the praises it had 
won, standing straight before the image, besought the goddess 
to ])estow on Gieobis and Bito, the sons who had so mightily 
honoured her, the highest blessing to which mortals can 
attain. Her prayer ended, they offered sacrifice and partook 
of the holy ])an(j[uet, after which the two youths fell asleep in 
the temple. They never woke more, but so passed from the 
earth. The Ai’gives, looking on them as among the best of 
men, caused statues of them to be made, which they gave to 
the shrine at Delphi.” 

82 . When Solon had thus assigned these youths the second 
place, CreesuB broke in angrily, “What, stranger of Athens, 
is my happiness, then, so utterly set at nought by thee, that 
thou dost not even put me on a level with private men ? ” 

“ Oh ! Croesus-,” replied the other, “thou askedst a question 
concerning the condition of man, of one who knows that the 
power above us is full of jealousy,^ and fond of troulfiing our 
lot. . A long life gives one to witness much, and experience 
much oneself, that one would not choose. Seventy years I 
regard as the limit of the life of man.® In these seventy 
years are contained, without reckoning intercalary months, 
twenty-five thousand and two hundred days. Add an inter- 

* In the original, ^Sovephu iby ri 
6f7ov. Tho (pdovos of God is a loading 
featnro in Herodotus’s conception of 
the Deity, and no doubt is one of tho 
chief moral conclusions which, he drew 
from his own suiwey of human events, 
and intende3d to impress on ns by his 
history. (Vide infra, iii. 40, vii. 46, 
and ospocially vii. 10, § 5-6.) Plu- 
tarch long ago reprehended tliis view 
(De Herod, Maliguit, Op. ii. p. 857) ; 
and notwithstanding the ingenious 
defence of Valckonaer (ad Herod, iii. 

40) , repeated since by Dahlmann (Life 
of Herodotus, oh. viii. p, 181, E. T.) 
and Balir (ad Herod, i. 32), it cannot 
be justiiicd. Herodotus’s <peoveph$ 6ehs is 
not simply the "Deus ultor” of religious 
Komans, much less the ^‘jealous God ” 


of Scripture, to which Dahlmann com- 
pares the expression. This last is a 
oomplotely distinct notion. The idea 
of an avenging God is includecL in the 
Herodotean conception, bub is far 
from being the whole of it. Pros- 
perity, not pride, eminence, not arro- 
gance, provokes him. He does not like 
any one to be gi-eat or happy but him- 
self (vii. 46, end). 

What is most remax'kable is, that 
with such a conception of tho Divine 
Nature, Herodotus could maiirtain such 
a placid, cheerful, childlike temper. 
Possibly he was serene because he felt 
Bocure in his mediocrity. 

® “ The days of our 3 '-cars are throe, 
score years and ten” (Ps. xc. 10), 


GiiAi’. 31, 32. 
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calary moiitli to every other year, that the seasons may come 
round at tlie right time, and there will he, besides the seventy 
yefirs, thirty-five such months, maldng an addition of one 
thousand and fifty days. The whole number of the days con- 
tained in the seventy years will thus be twenty-six thousand 
two hundred and fifty,® whereof not one but will produce 
ovents unlike the rest. Hence man is wholly accident. For 
thyself, oh ! Creesus, I see that thou art wonderfully rich, and 
art the lord of many nations ; but with respect to that whereon 
thou questionest me, I have no answer to give, until I hear 
that thou hast closed thy life happily. For assuredly he 
who possesses great store of riches is no nearer haiijuness 
than he who has what suffices for his daily needs, unless it 
BO hap that luck attend upon him, and so he continue in the 
enjoyment of all his good things to the end of life. For many 
of the wealthiest men have been unfavoured of fortune, and 
many whose means were moderate have had excellent luck. 
Men of the former class excel those of the latter but in two 
respects; these last excel the former in many. The wealthy^ 
man is better able to content his desires, and to bear up 
against a sudden buffet of calamity. The other has less 
ability to w'ithstand these evils (from which, however, his 
good luck keeps him clear), but he enjoys all these following 


“ No commentator on Herodotus 
lias snccooded in. explaining the 
carious mistake whereby the solar 
year is made to average 375 days. 
That Hei-odotns knew the trac solar 
year was nob 375, bat more nearly 365 
days, is clear from hook ii. ch. 4. It 
is also clear that he must he right as 
to the fact that the Greeks were in the 
habit of intercalating a month every 
other year. This point is confirmed 
hy a passage in Censorinns (De Die 
Natal, xviii. p, 91), where it is ex- 
plained that the Greek years were 
alLoruatcly of 12 and 13 months, and 
that the biennium was called “annus 
magnns,” or rpieriipls. 

Two inaconracies produce the error 
in Herodotus, In the first place he 
makes Solon count his months at 30 


days each, whereas it is notorious that 
tho Greek months, after the system of 
intercalation was introduced, were 
alternately of 29 and 30 days. By 
this error his first number is raised 
from 2d', 780 to 25,200; and also his 
second niunbor from 1033 to 1050. 
Secondly, he omits to mention that 
from time to time (every 4th rpierriph 
probably) the intercalaxy month was 
omitted altogether. (See Dr. Schmitz’s 
account of the Greek year, in Smith’s 
Dictionary of Antiquities, 2nd edit, p. 
222 ; where, however, by an accidental 
slip of the pen, the ing^tion of an 
additional month every fourth year 
(rpieriipls ?) is substituted for its omis- 
sion.) These two corrections would 
reduce the number of days to 'the 
proper amount. 
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blesBingB ; he is whole of limb, a stranger to disease, free from 
luisfortiiuo, liai)py in his children, and comely to look upon. 
If, in addition to all this, he end his life well, he is of a truth 
the man of whom thou art in search, the man who may 
rightiy be termed happy. Call him, how'^ewer, until he die, 
not happy but fortunate. Scarcely, indeed, can any man 
unite all those adyantages : as there is no country which 
contains within it all that it needs, but each, wdiile it possesses 
some things, lacks others, and the best country is that wdiieh 
contains the most ; so no single human being is complete hi 
every respect — something is always lacking. He who unites^ 
the greatest number of advantages, and retaining them to the 
day of his death, then dies peaceably, that man alone, sire, is, 
in my judgment, entitled to bear the name of ‘ happy.’ But 
in every matter it behoves us to mark well the end : for often- 
times God gives men a gleam of happiness, and then plunges 
them into ruin.” 

83. Such w’as the speech which Solon addressed to Grossus, 
a speech wdiieh brought him neither largess nor honour. ; The 
king saw him depart with much indifference, since he thought 
that a man must he an arrant fool who made no account of 
present good, but bade men always wait and mark the end. 

34. After Solon had gone away a dreadful vengeance, sent 
of God, came upon Croesus, to punish him, it is likely, for 
deeming himself the happiest of men. First he had a dream 
in the night, which foreshowed him truly the evils that were 
about to befall him in the person of his son. For Croesus had 


^ Larclier says, “ Sophocles a para- 
phrase cette sentence do Solon dans 
eon CEilipe Iloi (vol, i.p. 232). Bat it 
might be ax’gaccl witli quite as maoh 
probability that Herodotus has here 
boiTowed from Sophocles, since Hero- 
dotus seems to have continued to make 
additions to his history as late perhaps 
as B.c. 425 (soo the iuti’odnctory Essay, 
p. ys), and Sophocles exhibited as 
eai’ly as b.c. 468. As tho exact date 
of the publication of the CEdipua 
Tyraimus is unknown,’ and it is un- 


certain whether the passage in Hero- 
dotus was part of the original history, 
or one of the additions wliich he made 
at Thurlum, it is impossible to say 
which writer xvas tho ])IagiariBt. 
Perhaps the yvd>(j.r} was really ono of 
Solon’s, as Aristotle believed (Eth. 
Nic. i. X.). It became a favourite r6tros 
of Greek tragedy. See, besides ilio 
passages in Sophocles ((Ed. T. 1195, 
and 1528-30), Eurip. Audromach. 100, 
Troas, 513, &c. &c. 
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two sons, one blasted by a natural defect, ])eing deaf and 
dumb ; the otlior, distingiiisbed far above all bis co-iaatus in 
every pursuit. The name of the last was Atys. It was this 
son eoucoruing whom he dreamt a dream, tha,t he would die 
by the blow of an iron weapon. When he w'-ohe, he con- 
sidered earnestly with himself, and, gretitly alarmed at the 
dream, instantly made his son take a -wife, and whereas in 
former years the youth had been wont to command the Lydian 
forces in the hold, ho now would not suffer him to aceompaTiy 
them. All the spears and javelins, and weapons used in the 
wars, he romoA^ed out of the male apartments, and laid them 
in heaps in the chambers of the women, fearing';, lest perhaps 
one of the Aveapons that hung against the Avail might fall and 
strike him. 

35. Now it chanced that while he was maldng arrangements 
for the Avedding, there came to Sardis a man under a mis- 
fortune, AAdio had upon him the stain of blood. He was by 
race a Phrygian, and belonged to the family of the king. 
Presenting himself at the palace of Croesus, he prayed to be 
admitted to purification according to the customs of the 
country. Now the Lydian method of purifying is very 
nearly the same as the Greek. Croesus granted the request, 
and Avent through all the customary rites, after which he 
asked the suppliant of his birth and country, addressing him 
as folloAvs ; — “ Who art thou, stranger, and from what part of 
Phrygia fieddest thou to take refuge at my hearth? And 
wliom, moreoA^er, what man or what woman, hast thou 
slain?” ‘‘Oh! Idng,” replied the Phrygian, “I am the son 
of Gordias, son of Midas. I am named Adrastus.^ The man 
I unintentionally slew was my own brother. Por this my 


® This name, and likewise the name 
of Atys, are thought to he significant. 
Adrastus is “the doomed the 
man unable to esoapo.” Atys is “ the 
youth under the iufiuenoe of Ate” — 
“the man jndicially blind.” (See 
Mu re’s Literature of Greece, ,vol. W, 
p. 320.) 


Hephscstion gave the name of the 
brother as Agatlion, and said that ha 
and Adrastns quarrelled about a quail 
(ap. Phot. Bibl. cod. 190, p. m ) ; .but 
th^ discoveries of Heiahasstion in such 
matbeps are a seme trial to the 
modern reader’s creduliby. 
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father drove me from the land, and I lost all. Then fled I 
here to thee.” “ Thou art the offspring,” Croesus rejoined, 
“ of a house friendly to mine,® and thou art come to friends. 
Thou shalt vant for nothing so long as thou abidest in my 
dominions. Bear thy misfortune as easily as thou mayest, so 
will it go best with thee,” Thenceforth Adrastus lived in the 
palace of the king. 

8G. It chanced that at this very same tim.e there was in the 
]\fysian Oljmipus a huge monster of a boar, which went forth 
often from this mountain-country, and wasted the corn-fields 
of the Mysians. Many a time had the Mysians collected to 
hunt the beast, but instead of doing him any hint, they came 
off always with some loss to themselves. At length they sent 
ambassadors to Cimsus, who delivered their message to him 
in these words : “ Oh ! king, a mighty monster of a boar has 
appeared in our parts, and destroys the labom of oiu* hands. 
We do our best to take him, but in vain. Now therefore we 
beseech thee to let thy son accompany us back, with some 
chosen youths and hounds, that we may rid our country of 
the animal.” Such was the tenor of their prayer. 

But Croesus bethought him of his dream, and answered, 

Say no more of my son going with you ; that may not be in 
any wise. He is but just joined in wedlock, and is busy enough 
with that. I will grant you a picked band of Lydians, and all 
my huntsmen and hounds ,* and I will charge those whom I send 
to use all zeal in aiding you to rid your country of the brute.” 

37. With this reply the Mysians were content ; but the king’s 
son, hearing what the prayer of the Mysians was, came 
suddenly in, and on the refusal of Creesus to let him go 

** Htsrc tlie legend has forgotten that in the plmise, “ thou art the olTapring 
Plu’yginn independence was at an end. of a house frieudlj' to miue, aud Ihuu 
We luigltt, indeed, get over the diffi> art como to friends ; ” and the inde- 
culty of a riu’ygian royal house, and pendence of Phrygia sccius clearly 
a King Gordias at this time, by sup* implied in the proviso, “ thou slial't 
posiitg, n'iiii Larcher (vol. i. p, 237), vs'ant for nothing so long as thou 
that Phrygia had become tributary abidest in my dominions” (yevw;/ eV 
•while retaining her kings: hut the Phrygia is not under 

language of Crresus is not suitable to Oroesus. 
such a supposition. Equality appears 


Chav. 35-40. STORY OF ABBASTUS. 17I 

with tlioiii, thus addressed his father ; “ Formerly, my father, 
it was deemed the noblest and most suitable thing for me to 
fre(iuent the w^ars and hunting-parties, and win myself glory 
in them ; but now thou keepest me away from both, although 
thou hast never beheld in me either cowardice or lack of spirit. 
What face meanwhile must I wear as I walk to the forum or 
return from it? W^hat must the citizens, what must my 
young bride think of mo ? What sort of man will she suppose 
her husband to be ? Either, therefore, let me go to the chase 
of this boar, or give me a reason why it is best for me to 
do according to thy wishes.” 

38. Then Greesus answered, “My son, it is not because I 
have seen in thee either cowardice or aught else which has dis- 
Xoleased me that I keep thee back ; but because a vision which 
came before me in a dream as I slept, warned me that thou 
wert doomed to die young, pierced by an iron weapon. It was 
this which first led me to hasten on thy wedding, and now it 
hinders me from sending thee upon this enterprise. Fain 
would I keep watch over thee, if by any means I may cheat 
fate of thee during my own lifetime. For thou art the "one 
and only son that I possess ; the other, whose hearing is 
destroyed, I regard as if he were not.” 

39. “Ah! father,” returned the youth, “I blame thee not 
for keeping watch over me after a dream so terrible; but if 
thou mistakest, if thou dost not apprehend the dream aright, 
Tis no blame for me to show thee wherein thou errest. Now 
the dream, thou saidst thyself, foretold that I should die 
stricken by an iron weapon. But what hands has a boar to 
strike with ? What iron weapon does he wield? Yet this is 
what thou fearest for me. Had the dream said that I should die 
pierced by a tusk, then thou hadst done well to keep me away; 
but it said a weapon. . Now here we do not combat men, but 
a wild animal. I pray thee, therefore, let me go with them.” 

40. “There thou hast me, my son,” said Creesus, ^‘thy 
interpretation is better than mine. I yield to it, and change 
my mind, and consent to let thee go.” 


41. Then the king sent for Adrastns, the Phrygian, and said 
to him, ''Adrastns, when thou wert smitten with the rod of 
affliction — no reproach, my friend — pmifled thee, and have 
taken thee to live with me in palace, and have been at 
every charge. Now, therefore, it behoves thee to req[nite the 
good offices W'hicli thou hast received at my hands by consent- 
ing to go with my son on this hunting party, and to watch 
over him, if perchance you should be attacked upon the road 
by some baud of daring robliers. Even apart from this, it 
were right for thee to go wdiere thou mayest make thyself 
famous by noble deeds. They are the heritage of thy family, 
and thou too art so stalwart and strong.” 

42. Adrastus answered, “ Except for thy request, oh! king, 
I would rather have kept away from this hunt ; for methinks 
it. ill beseems a man under a misfortune such as mine to 
consort with his happier compeers; and besides, I have no 
heart to it. On many grounds I had stayed behind ; but, as 
thou lu’gest it, and I am bound to xdeasure thee (for truly it 
does behove me to requite thy good offices), I am content to 
do as thou wishest. Eor thy son, whom thou givest into my 
oha.rge, be sure thou shalt receive him hack safe and sound, 
so far as depends upon a guardian’s carefulness.” 

43. Thus assured, Crcesus let them depart, accompanied by 
a hand of picked youths, and well provided with dogs of chace. 
When they reached Olympus, they scattered in quest of the 
animal ; he was soon found, and the hunters, drawing round 
him in a circle, hurled their weapons at , him. Then the 
stranger, the man who had been purified of blood, whose 
name was Adrastus, he also hurled his spear at the hoar, hut 
missed his aim, and struck Atys. Thus was the son of Croesus 
slain by the point of an iron weapon, and the warning of the 
vision -was fulfilled. Then one ran to Sardis to bear the 
tidings to the king, and , he came and informed him of the 
combat and of the fate that had befallen his son. 

44. If it was a heavy blow to the father to learn that his 
child was dead, it yet more strongly affected him to think that 
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tlic very mail whom lie himself once purified had done the 
deed. Ill tiie violence of his grief ho called aloud on Jupiter 
Catharsiiisd to he a witness of what he had suffered at the 
stranger’s liands. Afterwards he invoked the same god as 
Jupiter Ephistius and Hetierens — using the one term because 
he had unwittingly harboured in his house the man who had 
now slain his son ; and the other, because the stranger, who 
had been sent as his child’s guardian, had turned out his 
most cruel enemy. 

45. Presently the Lydians arrived, hearing the body of the 
youth, and behind them followed the homicide. He took his 
stand in front of the corse, and, stretching forth his hand to 
Crcesiis, delivered himself into his power with earnest en- 
treaties that he would sacrifice him ujioii the body of his son 
— “ his former misfortune was burthen enough ; now that he 
had added to it a second, and had brought ruin on the man 
who purified him, he could not bear to live.” Then Croesus, 
when he heard these words, was moved with pity towards 
Adrastus, notwithstanding the bitterness of his own calamity ; 
and so he answered, “ Enough, my friend ; I have all the 
revenge that I recpiire, since thou givest sentence of death 
against thyself. But in sooth it is not thou who hast injured 
me, except so far as thou hast unwittingly dealt the blow. 
Some god is the author of my misfortune, and I was fore- 
warned of it a long time ago.” Croesus after this buried the 
body of his son, with such honours as befitted the occasion. 
Adrastus, son of Gordias, son of Midas, the destroyer of his 
brother in time past, the destroyer now of his purifier, regard- 
ing himself as the most unfortunate wretch whom he had ever 


^ Jupiter was Oatliarsius, the god of 
pnriQcations, not (as Bahr says) on. 
account of the resemblance of the 
ritos of purification with those of 
Jupiter Meihlxios, but simply in the 
same way that he was Ephistius and 
Hebaerous, god of hearths, and of com- 
panionship, because he presided over 
all occasions of obligation between 
man and man, and the purified 


contracted an obligation towards his 
ptirifier. Compare, on the general 
principle, Jilustath. ad Horn, Od, xvi. 
429,- “ ’IffTeoy Sh Srt jidprvs Ae-yerat Tofy 
iKdrais 6 Zei>s Ka6a Kcd ro?s eralpois, l[va, 
hs ih eiSiiij /cal hrirtfi^rosp, TroirfrtK&s 
etwew', ^ffrepov rols afiaprdvovffi yiji'oiro’' 
— See also ISTote A at the end' of this 
Book,, 
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known, so soon as all was quiet about the place, slew himself 
upon the tomb. Croesus, bereft of his son, gave himself up 
to mourning for two full years. 

46. At the end of this time the grief of Croesus was inter- 
rupted by intelligence from abroad. He learnt that Cyrus, 
the son of Cambyses, had destroyed the empire of Astyages, 
tlie son of Cyaxares ; and that the Persians Avere becoming 
daily more pow'erful. This led him to consider with himself 
w'hether it were possible to check the growing powder of that 
people before it came to a head. With this design he resolved 
to make instant trial of the several oracles in Greece, and of 
the one in Libya.^ So he sent his messengers in different direc- 
tions, some to Delphi, some to Abse in Phoeis, and some to 
Dodona *, others to the oracle of Amphiaraiis ; others to that 
of Trophonius ; others, again, to Branchidas in Milesia.® These 
were the Greek oracles which he consulted. To Libya he sent 
another embassy, to consult the oracle of Ammon. These 
messengers were sent to test the knowdedge of the oracles, 
that, if they were found really to return true answers, he 
might send a second time, and inquii-e if he ought to attack 
the Persians. 

47. The messengers who were despatched to make trial of 
the oracles wure given the following instructions : they were 
to keep count of the days from the time of their leaving 


3 “ The one in Libya,” (Africa) — that 
of Ammon, becaiise Egypt was re. 
garded by Herodotus as in Asia, not 
in Africa. (See below, ii. 17. 65. iv. 39, 
197.) In Egypt there were numerous 
oracles (ii. 83). 

^ ^I'ho oracle at Abm seems to have 
ranked next to that at Delphi. Com- 
X)iiro Sophocl. Qiid. Tyr. 897-899. 
Ovic ^rt rhv HOiKToy eljiU yas vfjujiaKhp 
auS* ej rhv ’’A^cucri va6v, where 
the ScJioliasthasabBiu?dly,''Aj3ttt, rdiros 
Avidas. It is again mentioned by 
.Her(.)dotuB, viii. 134. With respect to 
the oraclu of Dodona — “ the most 
ancient of all in Greece” — vide infra, 
ii. 52. The oracular shrine of Tro- 
phonius was at Lebadeia, in 


(infra, viii, 134). That of Amphiaraus 
is generally thought to have been at 
Thebes. (Grote’s History of Greece, 
vol. iv, p. 253. Biihr’s Index, vol. iv. 
p. 450.) It appears, however, to have 
been really at, or rather near, Oropus 
(Pans. I. xxxiv, § 2 ; Liv. xlr. 27, 
Diemaroh. Er. 59. § 6). The passage 
of Herodotus whioii has been supposed 
to fix it to Thebes (viii, 1.34), leaves 
the locality uncertain. It only appears 
that Mys visited the shrine while he 
was staying at Thebe.?, which ho might 
easily do, as Oropus was bub about 20 
miles from that city. 

The Orientals do not appear to have 
possessed any indigenous oracles. 
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Sardis, and, reckoning from that date, on the hnndrcdth djiy 
tliey were to consult the oracles, and to inquire of them -what 
Crffisiis the son of Alyattes, king of Lydia, -was doing at tliat 
moment. The answers given them were to he taken down in 
writing, and brought hack to him. None of the replies remain 
on record except that of the oracle at Delphi, There, the 
moment that the Lydians entered the sanctuary,'^ and before 
they put their questions,® the Pythoness thus answered them 
in hexameter verse : — 

I can count tlie Hands, and 1 can ineasuro tlie ocean j 
1 have ears for the silent, and know what the dumb man meaneth ; 

Lo ! on rny sonso there striketh the smell of a shell-covered tortoise, 
Boiling now on the fire, with tho flesh of a lamb, in a cauldron, — 

Bi’ass is tho vessel below, and brass tho cover above it. 

48. These words the Lydians wrote down at the mouth of 
the Pythoness as she prophesied, and then set off on their 
return to Sardis. When all the messengers had come back 
with the answers which they had received, Croesus undid the 
roils, and read what ’was written in each. Only one approved 
itself to him, that of the Delphic oracle. This he had no 
sooner heard than he instantly made an act of adoration, and 
accepted it as true, declaring that the Delphic was the only 
really oracular shrine, the only one that had discovered in 
what way he "was in fact employed. For on the departure of 
his messengers he had set himself to think what was most 
impossible for any one to conceive of his doing,® and then, 


^ 6S rb fieyapov. Laroher and 
Bcloo translate — “ the temple ,o£ 
Delphi” — “le temple de Dolphes” — 
incorrectly. The ixeyapov was the 
inner shrine, the sacred chamber 
whore tho oracles were given — ^the 
“ penetralo templi ” as Schweighsenser 
rendoT'S the word (of. infra, ii, 141, 
14-3, 169, &c.). 

® Here Schweighajnser has missed 
the sense equally with Boloe and 
Laroher. All reiider iTreipdreoUf ‘‘ Jutsd 
asked,” instead of ‘'wore in the act 
of asking,” or “wore for asking.” 
Herodotus changes from the . a,6rist 
dff^XOoyf to the imperfect I'^eipireav ^ . 


to mark a change in the action. Had 
he meant that they " had asked ” this 
question, he would have said eneipd- 
rijcav. For a similar use of the im- 
perfect, vido infj.’a, i, 6S. 

® Whatover explanation is to be 
given of this remarkable oracle, that 
of Laroher seems to bo precluded, not 
less by these words than by proba- 
bility, He supposes that Croesus had 
determined what he wotild do before 
he sent his embassies, and had con- 
fided his intention to one of his ambas- 
sadors, who imparted the secret to the 
Delt>WAn priests. The .same view is 
-taken by JDo Quinoey, in his Essay on 
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■waiting till tlie clay agreed on came, lie acted as lie liad 
determined. lie took a tortoise and a lamb/ and cutting 
them in pieces with, his own hands, boiled them both together 
in a brazen cauldron, co'vcred over with a lid which -was also 
of brass, 

49. Such then was the answer returned to Croesus from 
D('lphi. What the answer was which the Lydians who w’-ent 
to the shrine of A.mphiaraus and performed the customary 
rites, o])tained of the oracle there, I have it not in my power 
to mention, for there is no record of it. All that is known is, 
that Croesus belitved himself to have found there also an 
, oracle which spoke the truth. 

: 50. After this Croesus, having resolved to propitiate the 

Delphic god with a magnificent sacrifice, offered up three 
thousand of every kind of sacrificial beast,® and besides made 

iho Pagan Oracles (Works, Tol.viii.pp. that is really marvellons in the re- 
: ■ ’ lOG, 197). If we allow Croesns to have sponses of the oracles. 

posMOBsefl ovfliiiaiy common sense, it ^ Mr, Birch thinlcs that Croeans chose 
is inconceivable that he should have those two because they were the sacre'd 
^ been guilty of a folly which was so animals of Apollo and of Ammon ; the 

liknly to frustrate his whole design. tAvo chief oracles of the (lay being those 

Tiio utter incredulity of Cicero seems of Delphi and Ammon; thinking to test 
better than this — “Cur autom hoo the power of those gods by killing their 

credam unquam eclitum Croeso ? ant favourite emblems, and by the oddity 
Herodotum cur veraciorom dneam of the selection. — [G, W.] 

Ennio?” (De Div. ii. tom, vi, p. 655, ® This is undoubtedly tSe meaning 

Ernesti.) of Kr^vea rh Oicniict irdtfra ‘tpiffyctXia, 

It is impossible to discuss such a Cf. infra, iv. 88. M.arSpoKXsa iStopiffaro 

question as tlie nature of the ancient Tracri Se/ca. ix. 70, Tlavcraviy 'irdvra Sdm 

oracles, which has liad volumes urrit- f^cupeBrj. Although Ijarcher had rightly 

ten upon it, Avithin the limits of a rendered the passage, “ trois niillo vic- 

note. I will only observe that in times de toutes les eapfeces ePanimanx 

forming otir judgment on the subject, qn’il ost permis d’offrir aux Dioiix," 

two ]ioints should be kept steadily in Beloe mi.sscd the sense, and translated 

vicnv ; 1, the fact that the Pythoness “ throe thousand chosen victims,” The 

Tiy eyoiKTa weSjtta niewvoj), chapter Is, indeed, one of Boloo’s 

■whom St. PaTil mob -with on his first worst. Ho renders &s Se 4k rrjs Bverins 

CTitrauco in(o European Greece, was iydvero, Karax^d/isms d-^xerov, 

realltj yosscsscii bj- an e-vil spirit, which TjfimXivBia aiiToi! i^-SjXawe, “ as at the 

81;. .Paul cast out, thereby depriving conclusion of the above ceremony a con. 

her masters of all their hopes of gain siderable quantity of gold had run 

(Acts xvi. lG-19) j and 2. the pheno- topet/ier, ho formed of it a number of 

luena of Mesmerism. In one or other tiles ; ” and iirl txev ra paupdrepa -n-oiduv 

of thc.se, or in both oi them combined, e^mdXcua-Ta, e-irl de rd Ppdxdrepct, rpnrd. 

will be found the simplest, and pro- Xaterra — “the laryer of these ivere six 

bably the truest explanation, of aR palms long, the smaller three.” 
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a liiige pile, and placed upon it couches coated with silver and 
with gold, and golden goblets, and robes and vests of purple ; 
all which he burnt in the hope of thereby making himself 
more secure of the favour of the god. Further he issued his 
orders to all the people of the land to offer a sacrifice accord- 
ing to their means. When the sacrifice was ended, the king 
melted down a vast quantity of gold, and ran it into ingots, 
making them six palms long, three palms broad, and one palm 
in thickness. The number of ingots was a hundred and 
seventeen, four being of refined gold, in weight two talents and 
a half ; the others of pale gold, and in weight two talents. 
He also caused a statue of a lion to be made in refined gold, 
the weight of which was ten talents. At the time when the 
temple of Delphi was burnt to the ground,^ this lion fell from 
the ingots on which it was placed ; it now stands in the 
Corinthian treasury, and weighs only six talents and a half, 
having lost three talents and a half by the fire. 

51. On the completion of these works, Croesus sent them 
away to Delphi, and with them two howls of an enormous 
size, one of gold, the other of silver, which used to stand, the 
latter upon the right, the former upon the left, as one entered 
the temple. They too were moved at the time of the fire ; and 
now the golden one is in the Clazomenian treasury, and 
weighs eight talents and forty-two mime ; the silver one 
stands in the corner of the ante-chapel, and holds six hundred 


® The readings rptrov ijfiirdxauroi' sug- 
gested hy Matfchiaj, and adopted by 
Sehweighaeuser, Gaisford, and Bahr, 
seems to bo required instead of the 
Tp'ia rjp.ird\ajn-a of the MSS., not only 
because Herodotus must have known 
XJiire gold to be heavier then alloyed, 
but also because he is not in tbo habit 
of reckoning by half talents. He 
would not be more likely to say of a 
thing, “ it weighed tlu’ee half.talonts,” 
than a modem to say, “it weighed 
three half-pounds ” With respeet to 
the weight of these ingots, it h^ been 
calculated (Bahr in loc.) from their 
size, that those of pure gold weight 
VOL. I. 


825 lbs. (French) , and therefore those 
of pale or alloyed gold 2(10 lbs. To 
this result it is objected that it pro- 
duces a talent not elsewhere heard of, 
viz. one of 130 lbs. (French). Hero- 
dotus, however, would bo a Better 
Judge of the size of the ingots than of 
their weight. He probably measnred 
them with his own hand, hut he must 
have taken the word of the Delphiaus 
as to what they weighed. I’hc Pel- 
phians are not likely to Lave under- 
stated their value. 

^ Vide infra., ii. 180, v. Q2. It was 
burnt accidentally — attrdiidrrois Kore-. 
Kdt}, 
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amplioras.^ This is known, ' because the Delphiaiis fill it at 
the time of the Theophaiiia.® It is said by the Delphians to 
be a work of Theodore the Samian,^ and I think that they 
say true, for assuredly it is the work of no common artist. 
Croesus sent also four sUver casks, which are in the Corinthian 
treasury, and two lustral vases, a golden and a silver one. 
On the former is inscribed the name of the LacedfcmonianS, 
and they claim it as a gift of theirs, but wrongly, since it w^as 
really given by Croesus. The inscription upon it was cut by 
a Delphian, who wished to pleasure the LacedEemonians. His 
name is known to me, but I forbear to mention it. The boy, 
through whose hand the water runs, is (I confess) a Lacedae- 
monian gift, but they did not give either of the lustral vases. 
Besides these various offerings, Croesus sent to Delphi rhany 
others of less account, among the rest a number of round 
silver basins. Also he dedicated a female figure in gold, 
three cubits high, which is said by the Delphians to be the 
statue of his baking- woman ; and further, he presented the 
necklace and the girdles of his wife. 

52. These were the offerings sent by Croesus to Delphi. To 
the shrine of Am25hiaraus, with whose valour and misfortune 
he was acq[uainted,® he sent a shield entirely of gold, and a 


in bronzo, who flourished before u.c, 
600 : the second, the maker of this 
bowl, and also of the rinp: of Polycrates 
(cf. Bahr ad loe.). The genealogy 
of tho family is thus given by K. 0. 
Muller— 

Ehrecus (ab. b,c. 6i0) 

Tbeodorus Telecles (is.c. 600) 

Tlicodorus (b.o. fi60) 

® For the story of Amphiaraiis, cf. 
Pausan. i. 34, ii. 13, § G. ^schyl, Sopt. 
contr. Th. 564 ot soqq. The “ misfor- 
tune *’ is his ‘ being engulfed near 
Ordpus, or (as some said) at Hanna 
in Boeotia. 

The fact that the gifts sent to Am- 
phiaraiis were soon by Herodotus at 


- Above 5000 gallons (cf. iv. 81), 

® There is no need of the correction 
of Valekeuacr (Qeo^eylourt for ©eoijha- 
v(oicri), since botli in Jnlins Pollux (i. 
i, 84) and in Philostratns (Vit, Apoll. 
Tyan, iv. 31) there is mention of tho 
Thoophania, as a festival celebrated 
by tho Greeks. No particulars are 
kuomx of it. 

^ Yido infra, iii. 42, Pausanias as- 
cribed to Theodore of Samos theinven* 
tioH of casting in bronze, and spoke 
of him also as an architect (iii. xii, 
§ 8; viiT. siv. § 5). Pliny agreed 
with both statements (Nat. Hist, 
xxxv. 12), and described, ^so certain 
mi'nnto works of his making. It has 
been suggested that there wore two 
Theodoi'esj botli Samians; the first, 
the architect and inventor of casting 
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spear, also of solid gold, both head and shaft. They were 
still existing in my day at Thebes, laid up in the temple of 
Ismenian Apollo. 

53. The messengers who had the charge of eoiiYeying these 
treasures to the shrines, received instructions to ask the 
oracles whether Croesus should go to war with the Persians, 
and if so, whether he should strengthen himself by the forces 
of an ally. Accordingly, when they had reached their desti- 
nations and presented the gifts, they proceeded to consult the 
oracles in the following terms : — Greesus, king of Lydia and 
other countries, believing that these are the only real oracles 
in all the world, has sent you such presents as yom discoveries 
deserved, and now inquires of you whether he shall go to war 
with the Persians, and if so, whether he shall strengthen him- 
self by the forces of a confederate.” Both the oracles agreed 
in the tenor of their reply, which was in each case a prophecy 
that if Creesus attacked the Persians, he would destroy a 
mighty empire, and a recommendation to him to look and see 
who were the most powerful of the Greeks, and to make 
alliance mth them. 

54. At the receipt of these oracular replies Creesus was over- 
joyed, and feeling sure now that he would destroy the empire 
of the Persians, he sent once more to Pytho, and presented to 
the Delphians, the number of whom he had . ascertained, two 
gold staters apiece.® In return for this the Delphians granted 
to Creesus and the Lydians the privilege of precedency in con- 
sulting th§‘ oracle, exemption from all charges, the most 
honourable seat at the festivals, and the perpetual right of 
becoming at pleasure citizens of their town. 

55. After sending these presents to the Delphians, Creesus 


Thebes, does not militate against the 
position maintained in a former note, 
that the oraoiilai’ shrine of Amphi- 
araus was not at Tliobes but at Ordpns. 
The Thebans, ei-e they lost Orfipns to 
Attica^ might have cai’ried away the 
most valuable of its treasures to their 
own city. Indeed this passage, may 


rather bo adduced as proof that the 
shrine of Amphiarails was not at 
Thebes. For, had it been, why shoiild 
the shield and spear have been in 'Hie 
temple of Ismenian Apollo, and not 
at the shrine itself ? 

® For the value of the stater see 
note on Book vii. ch..'28. ' 
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a third time constilted the oracle, for haying once proyed its 
truthfulness, he wished to make constant use of it. The 
question whereto he now desired an answer was — “^Whether 
his kingdom would he of long duration ? ” The following was 
the reply of the Pythoness : — 

“ Wait till tlio time slmll como wlieti a mule is momrcli of Media j 

Then, thou delicate Lydian, away to the pebbles of Hemus ; 

Haste, oh ! haste thee away, nor blush to behave like a coward.” 

56. Of all the answers that had reached him, this pleased 
him far the best, for it seemed incredible that a mule should 
ever come to bo king of the Medes, and so he concluded that 
the soyereignty would neyer depart from himself or his seed 
after him. Afterwards he turned his thoughts to the alliance 
which he had been recommended to contract, and sought to 
ascertain by inquiry which was the most powerful of the 
Grecian states. His inquiries pointed out to him two states 
as pre-eminent aboye the rest. These were the Lacedee- 
monians and the Athenians, the former of Doric the latter of 
Ionic blood. And indeed these two nations had held from 
yery early times the most distinguished place in Greece, the 
one being a Pelasgic the other a Hellenic people, and the one 
haying never quitted its original scats, while the other had 
been excessively migratory ; for during the reign of Deucalion, 
Phthiotis was the country in which the Hellenes dwelt, but 
under Dorua, the son of Hellen, they moved to the tract at 
the base of Ossa and Olympus, which is called Histigeotis ; 
forced to rethe from that region by the Cadmeians,® they 


5^ TTio Hormus is the modern Kadus 
or OMediz Chai, wbicb rises in the 
Jlorad mountains and runs into the 
sea near Smyrna. Sardis was till 
recently a villawo known as Savt ; but 
M. Texier declares that there is now 
no place of the name (Asie Minem’O, 
vol. iii. p. 17). It was situated in the 
valley of the Hennus, at the point 
where the Paetdius, a brook desoeiid- 
in|? from Tm61us, joined tho great 
stream. 

® The Cadmeians were tho Gr-moo. 


Phoenician race (their name merely 
signifying “the Easterns”), who in 
tho aute-TYoian time.s, occupied the 
country which was afterwards called 
Boentia. Hcnco the Greek tragedians, 
in plays of which ancient T'hcbes is 
the scene (ililsch. Sept. c. Thcb. 
Sophocl. CEd. R. and Antig. Enrip. 
Pheeuiss.), invariahly speak of the 
Tliohans as KaSjueioi, KaS/aeTos ^ec6s. 
The Boeotians of Arno in Thessaly ex- 
pelled the Cad.meian.s from the region 
historically known as Bccotia, some 
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settlocl, micler the name of Maeedni, in the chain of Piiiduf!. 
Hence they once more removed and came to Dryopis ; and 
from Dryopis having entered the Peloponnese® in this way, 
they heeame known as Dorians. 

67. What the language of the Pelasgi was I cannot say 
with any certainty. If, however, we may form a conjecture 
from the tongue spoken by the Pelasgi of the present day, — 
those, for instance, who live at Creston above the Tyrrhenians,^ 
who formerly dwelt in the district named Thessaliotis, 
and were neighbours of the people now called the Dorians, — 
or those again who founded Placia and Scylace upon the 
Hellespont, who had previously dwelt for some time wdth the 
Athenians,^ — or those, in short, of any other of the cities 
which have dropped the name but are in fact Pelasgian ; if, I 
say, wn are to form a conjecture from any of these, we must 
pronounce that the Pelasgi spoke a barbarous language.® If 


time (60 yoara) after the Trojan war 
(Thucyd. i. 12) . The Oadmoians fled 
in various directions. They are found 
at Athens (infr. v; 57), at Sparta (inf. . 
iv. 147), and in Asia Minor (inf. i. 
146). Some may have fled to His- 
tiaafttis, the north-western portion of 
Thessaly, a luouutaiu tract watered by 
the head-streams of the Pcnous. Such 
rcjjiona were not so much covoted by 
tho powerful invaders as the more 
fertile plains. 

After many vain attempts to force 
an entrance by tho way of tho isthmus, 
they crossed tho strait at llhinm, in 
conjunction with tlio ^dilfcolifms .(Pans. 
V, iii. 5, and Apollodorus, ii. viii. § 3). 

^ Niebuhr (Jiist. of Rome, i. p. 34, 
note 89) would read Kpdrmm for Kpri- 
ffruva hero, and understand Croton or 
Cortona in Etruria. It is certain that 
Dionysius so I'cad and understood (cf. 
Dionys. Ant. Rom. i. 26, p. 69, Reiske). 
And tho best MSS., Niebuhr observes, 
are defective in this portion of Hero- 
dotus, BO that the fact that there is no 
variety of reading in the- copies is of 
the lass importance. Daldmann, (Life 
of Herod, oh. iv. p. 43, E. T.) and 
Rahr (in loc.) oppose this view, and 
maintain the reading Kprja’rwm. ■ There 
certainly were Grestonians, find they 


dwelling in the vicinity of Tyrrhe- 
nians too, in the tract sometimes called 
Mygdouia (vide Thucyd. iv, 109) ,• But . 
these Tyrrhenians were themselves 
Pelasgi, as Thucydides declares in the 
passage, and so should have spoken 
the same language with the Cresto- 
niaus. Niebuhr denies that there was 
any city of Creston in those parts, but 
in this he contradicts Stephen (ad 
YOG. KpijtTT(>iv) . 

An insuperable objection to Nie- 
buhr’s theory is the as.sertion of Hero- 
dotus that the Pelasgio people of whom 
he is speaking “ formerly tlwelb iu the 
district named Thessaliotis, and were 
noiglibours of tho Dorians.” Ho 
conld not possibly intend to speak so 
positively of the particular part of 
Greece in which the Pelasgio popula- 
tion of Etruria lived before they occu- 
pied Italy, an event probably anterior 
to the names Thossalidtis and Dorians, 

® Vide infra, vi. 137- Thucyd, iv. 
109, Pausanias, i. 28. On the migra- 
tions of the Pelasgi, Ihu'r liuiguagc, 
and ethnic oharacier, seo the Essay 
appended to book vi. 

- * “ The Polasgians were a difleu-eui 
nation from, the Hellenes t tlieir lan- 
guage was pecnliai', and not Greeks 
this assertion, however, nnmt hot be 
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this were really so, and the entire Pelasgic race spoke the 
same tongue, the Athenians, who were certainly Pelasgi, must 
have changed their language at the same time that they 
passed into the Hellenic body ; for it is a certain fact that the 
people of Greston speak a language unlike any of their neigh- 
bours, and the same is true of the Placianians, while the 
language spoken by those two people is the same ; which 
shows that they both retain the idiom which they brought 
with them into the countries where they are now settled. 

58. The Hellenic race has never, since its first origin, 
changed its speech. This at least seems evident to me. It 
was a branch of the Pelasgic, which separated from the main 
body,^ and at first was scanty in numbers and of little power ; 
but it gradually spread and increased to a multitude of 
nations, chiefly hy the voluntary entrance into its ranks of 
numerous tribes of barbarians.® The Pelasgi, on the other 
hand, were, as I think, a barbarian race which never greatly 
multiplied. 

59. On inquiring into the condition of these two nations, 
Croesus found that one, the Athenian, was in a state of 
grievous oppression and distraction tmder Pisistratus, the son 
of Hippocrates, who was at that time tyrant of Athens. Hip- 
pocrates, when he was a private citizen, is said to have gone 


sfcrotc'hed to imply a difforenco like 
that between the Greek and the 
Illyrian or Thracian. Nations -wbose 
languages were more nearly akin 
than the Latin and Greek, would still 
speak so as not to he mntnally under- 
stood : and this is what Herodotus has 
in his eye.” (Niebuhr’s Rom. Hist, 
vol. i. p. 27.) 

^ k-KQo’Xio'dlv rod HoKcuryiicov. 
This is the term which Herodotus 
uses when he wishes to express the 
divergence of a Irajich stream from 
the main current of a river. Vide 
infra, iv. S6. ''E,dSo/«oj mra- 

gbr aTrecrxio-rai airb rod Bopw- 
ffd^yeos, K. r. A. Wlien the river divides 
into two or more equal channels, the 
verb used is the simple 


See ii. 17. erxiCerat rpupacrlas 6dohs 
{6 NelXos]. iv, 39. ffx^C^rai ra (rriixara 
voO "liTTpow. The assertion of Hero- 
dotus therefore is, that the Ilollonos 
'bram.clied from the Pelasgi. Neither 
tho “ separee des Pelasgcs ” of Lai’chcr, 
nor tho “diserotum k I'olasgico genera ” 
of Sch-weighaouser stdSciontly express 
this meaning. 

® Thucydides explains further, tliat 
the various tribes of Pelasgi became 
Hellenized by tho vohintary placing 
of themselves xmder Hellenic guid- 
ance, from a conviction of the benefit 
that would thereby accrue to thorn 
(Thncyd, i, 3. ircayop-epm avrohs eV’ 
a}^e\la ^sras &\\as' 'irSXets, KaS’ e/edrrovs 
IjS't) rp pLaWov Ka\U(r6ai'E?^\'r]pas). 
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ouce upon a time to Olympia to see tlie games, wlien a 
wonderful prodigy happened to him. As he was employed in 
sacrificing, the cauldrons which stood near, full of water and 
of the flesh of the Yictims, began to boil without the help of 
fire, so that the water oyerflowed the pots. Chilon the 
Lacedaemonian, who happened to be there and to witness the 
jerodigy, advised Hippocrates, if he were unmarried, never to 
take into his house a wife who could bear him a child ; if he 
already had one, to send her back to her friends ; if he had a 
son, to disown him. Chilon’s advice did not at all please 
Hippocrates, who disregarded it, and some time after became 
the father of Pisistratus. This Pisistratus, at a time when 
there was civil contention in Attica between the party of the 
Sea-coast headed by Megacles the son of Alcmaon, and that 
of the Plain headed by Lycurgus, one of the Aristolaids, 
formed the project of making himself tyrant, and with this 
view created a third party.® Gathering together a band of 
partisans, and giving himself out for the protector of the 
Highlanders, he contrived the following stratagem, He 
wounded himself and his mules, and then 'drove his chariot 
into the market-place, professing to have just escaped an 
attack of his enemies, who had attempted his life as he was 
on his way into the country. He besought the people to 
assign him a guard to protect his person, reminding them of 
the glory which he had gained wdien he led the attack upon 
the Megarians, and took the town of Nissea,’ at the same time 


® There can Tbo no clonbt that these 
loeal factions lunst also have been po- 
litical parties. Indeed, one of them, 
that of the ilighlandcrs (fiirepcJfcpiot), is 
identified by Herodotus himself with 
the demns or Dcmocratical party. 
The two others are connected by Plu- 
tarch (Solon, c. 13), and on the grounds 
of probability, with the Oligarchical 
and tlic Moderate party. (See the 
Essays appended to Book V. Essay ii.) 

^ Plntarch mentions a war between 
Athens and Megara, under the . con- 
duct of Solon, in M'hioh PisistrattiS 


was said to have distinguished him. 
self (Solon, c, 8), as having occun'ed 
before Solon’s legislation, i.e, before 
B.c, 694. Mr. Grote justly observes 
that distinction gained five and thirty 
years before would have availed Pisis- 
tratna but littlo in the party conflicts 
of this period. The objection that he 
could not, when so young, be said 
with any pinpriety to have captured 
NisEoa is not so well founded, for a 
young officer may lead a stonuing 
party, or even command at the siege of 
a town not the chief object of the war, 
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performing many other exploits. -The Athenians, deceived by 
his story, appointed him a band of citizens to serve as a 
guard, who were to carry clubs instead of spears, and to 
accompany him wherever he went. Thus strengthened, 
Pisistratus broke into revolt and seized the citadel. In this 
way he acquired the sovereignty of Athens, which he con- 
tinued to hold without disturbing the previously existing 
offices or altering any of the laws. He administered the 
state according to the established usages, and his arrange- 
ments were wise and salutary. 

60 . However, after a little time, the partisans of Megaeles 
and those of Lycurgus agreed to forget their differences, and 
united to drive him out. So Pisistratus, having by the means 
described first made himself master of Athens, lost his power 
again before it had time to take root. No sooner, however, 
was he departed than the factions which had driven him out 
quarrelled anew, and at last Megaeles, wearied with the 
struggle, sent a herald to Pisistratus, with an offer to re- 
establish him on the throne if he would marry his daughter. 
Pisistratus consented, and on these terms an agreement was 
concluded between the two, after which they proceeded to 
devise the mode of his restoration. And here the device on 
which they hit was the silliest that I find on record, moro 
especially considering that the Greeks have been from very 
ancient times distinguished from the barbarians by superior 
sagacity and ffieedom from foolish simpleness, and remember- 
ing that the persons on whom this trick was played were not 
only Greeks but Athenians, who have the credit of surpassing 
all other Greeks in cleverness. There was in the Pasanian 
district a woman named Phya,® whose height only fell short 


find in eitliei- case would bo said to 
have capfcm-ed tlie place. The obief 
soouf) of tliis war was Salamis. (See 
All*. Groto’s bistory, vol. iii, p. 205, 
noLe). 

It is related that this Pbya wastbe 
daughter of a certain Socrates, and 
naade a livelihood by selling chaplets, 


yet that sho was afterwards married 
by Pisistratus to his son Hipparclnis, 
which seems very improbable. (See 
Clitodein. Fr. 24.) 

Mr. Grote lias some just remarks 
upon the observations witii which Hero- 
dotus accompanies the story of Ithya. 
It seems clear that the Greeks of the 
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of four cubits by three fingers’ breadth, and who was alto- 
gether comely to look upon. This woman they clothed 
in complete armour, and, instructing her as to the earriago 
which she was to maintain in order to beseem her partj they 
placed her in a chariot and drove to the city. Heralds had 
been sent forward to precede her, and to make proclamation 
to this effect : “ Citisiens of Athens, receive again Pisistratus 
with friendly minds. Minerva, who of all men honours him 
the most, herself conducts him back to her owm citadel.” 
This they xiroolaimed in all dhections, and immediately the 
rumom spread throughout the country districts that Minerva 
was bringing back her favourite. They of the city also, 
fully persuaded that the woman was the veritable goddess, 
prostrated themselves before her, and received Pisistratus 
back, 

61 . Pisistratus, having thus recovered the sovereignty, 
married, according to agreement, the daughter of Megacles- 
As, however, he had ahready a family of grown up sons, and 
the Alcmgeonidese were supposed to be under a curse,® he 
determined that there shondd be no issue of the marriage. 
His wife at first kept this matter to herself, but after a time, 
either her mother questioned her, or it may be that she told 
it of her own accord. At any rate, she informed her mother, 
and so it reached her father’s ears. Megacles, indignant at 
receiving an affront from such a quarter, in his anger 


ago of risisirfitas fully believed in the 
occasional proseuoo upou earth of the 
gods. Mr. Gi’ote refers to the well- 
known appearance of the god Pan to 
Phidippides a little before the battle 
of Mjirathon, which Herodotus him- 
boE states to have been, received as 
true by the Athenians (vi. 105). Ho 
might have compared also the story of 
the gigantic phantom-wairior at Mara- 
thon who smote Epizelus with blind- 
ness as ho passed by him to strike the 
man. at his side (Herod, vi. 117), and 
that of the appearance of the two. 
superhuman hoplites in the battle 


with the Pci'sians at Delphi, whom the 
Delpliiaus rocognised for thoir local 
heroes, Phylaous and Autonous (viii. 
38-9). 

» Vide infra, v. 70-1; Thucyd. i. 126; 
Pint. Solon, c. 12. The curse rested 
on them upon account of their treat- 
ment of the partisans of Oylon. The 
archon of the time, Megacles, not only 
broke faith with them after he iiml, 
by a pledge to spare their lives, in- 
duced them to leave the ssiccoil piv- 
cinot of Minerva in the Aoi-QpoliB,'bnt 
also slew a number at the altar of the 
Eumenides. 
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instantly made up his differences with the opposite faction, on 
■which Pisistratus, aware of what was iilanning against him, 
took himself out of the country. Arrived at Eretria, he hold 
a council with his children to decide what was to ho done. 
The opinion of Hij)pias prevailed, and it was agreed to aim 
at regaining the sovereignty. The first step was to ohtaiii 
advances of money from such states as were under obligations 
to them. By these means they collected large sums from 
several countries, especially from the Thebans, who gave them 
far more than any of the rest. To he brief, time passed, and 
all was at length got ready for their return. A band of Argive 
mercenaries arrived from the Poloponnese, and a certain 
Naxian named Lygdamis, who volunteered his services, was 
particularly zealous in the cause, sui>plymg both men and 
: money, : . . . 

62. In the eleventh year of their exile the family of 
Pisistratus set sail from Eretria on their return home. 
They made the coast of Attica, near Marathon, where they 
encamped, and were joined by their partisans from the capital 
and by numbers tom the country, districts, who loved tyranny 
better than freedom. At Athens, while Pisistratus was 
obtaining funds, and even after he landed at Marathon, no 
one paid any attention to his proceedings. When, however, 
it became known that he had left Marathon, and was marching 
upon the city, preparations were made for resistance, the 
whole force of the state was levied, and led against the 
returning exiles. Meantime the army of Pisistratus, ■which 
had broken up from Marathon, meeting their adversaries near 
the temple of the Pallcnian Minerva,^ pitched their camp 
oj)posite them. Here a certain soothsayer, Amphilytus by 


^ Pallone was a villago of Attica, 
near Gargcttug, which is the naodem 
Garitd (Leake, Demi of Attica, p. 45). 
It was famous for its temple of Mi- 
nerva, whidi was of snch magniiicence 
as to be made the subject of a special 
treatise by Themison, whoso book, en. 


titled PalleniS) is mentioned by Athc- 
naeus (vi. 6, p. 235). The exact site of 
the ancient village seems to be a place 
about miles south-west of Gcuritd, 
whore there are extensive remains 
(Leako, ibid.). 
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name, an Acanianian,® moved by a divine impulse, came into 
tlie presence of Pisistratus, and approaching him uttered this 
prophecy in the hexameter measure : — 

“ Now lias the cast been made, tbs net is out-spread in tlio watot', 

Tbrougli the moonsMny night the tunnies will enter the meshes.” 

63 . Such was the prophecy uttered under a divine inspira- 
tion. Pisistratus, apprehending its meaning, declared that 
he accepted the oracle, and instantly led on his army. The 
Athenians from the city had just finished their midday meal, 
after which they had betaken themselves, some to dice, others 
to sleep, when Pisistratus. with his troops fell upon them and 
put them to the rout. As soon as the flight began, Pisistratus 
bethought himself of a most wise contrivance, whereby the 
Athenians might be induced to disperse and not miite in a 
body any more. He mounted his sons on horseback and 
sent them on in front to overtake the fugitives, and exhort 
them to be of good cheerj and return each man to his home. 
The Athenians took the advice, and Pisistratus became for 
the third time master of Athens,® 


® Valokenaor proposed to read 'S 
^AKapfebs (Ionic form of ’Axapyehs) the 
Aehamian, for <5 ’AKupvhv, the Acama- 
nian. Lurcher ai'gued in fayour of 
this reading, while Gronovius con- 
sidered that 6 AicupKciv might have the 
moaning of “the Aehamian.” So too 
Schweighmnscr, who renders “Acar- 
nau, sive potius Acharnensis." The 
^icinity of Acharnco to Palleud is a 
circumstance of some weight on this 
side of the question. And it is cer- 
tain that Plato calls Amijhilytus a 
compatriot (Theag. p. 124), and that 
Clement calls him an Athenian (Strom. 
I. i, p. 398), But on the other liand 
Acarnania was famous for soothsayers, 
especially at this period. It is only 
necessary to mention Megistias, the 
Acarnanian soothsayer, atThermopylm, 
and Hippomaohus, the Leucadian (Lou- 
cas was on the coast of Acarnania)' 
at Plafccea. (Vide infra, yii, 221, ana 
ix. 38.) 

^ Mr. Grote is of opinion that ” the 
proceedings” throughout this struggle 


“have altogether the air of a con- 
certed betrayal ” (Hist, of Greece, vol. 
iv. p, 143.) Such, however, is clearly 
not the opinion of Herodotus. And as 
the Alcmmonidm were mdoubtedly at 
the hoad of aifahs, and knew that they 
had nothing to hope, but everything 
to fear, from the success of Pisistratus, 
it scorns, quite inconceivable that they 
should have vohmtarily betrayed the 
state into his liands. It is prejudice 
to suppose that the popular party 
alone can never lose ground by its own. 
fault, or without a hetmyal. . Tlie fact 
scorns to have been that at this time, 
before the weight of a tyranny had 
been, felt, many, as Herodotus says, 
“ loved tyranny hotter than freedom,” 
and the mass wore indifferent. Besides, 
I’isistratus was considered as in a 
great measure the champion of demo, 
craoy, and his return was looked on 
by his countrymen ivith much the 
same feelings as those wherewith the 
French regarded . tliat of Napoleon 
from Elba in 181$, 
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64. Upon this he set himself to root his power more firmly, 
by the aid of a mimerons body of mercenaries, and by keeping 
lip a full exchequer, partly supplied from native sources, partly 
from the countries about the river Strymon."^ He also de- 
manded hostages from many of the Athenians who had 
remained at home, and not left Athens at his approach ; and 
these he sent to Naxos, which he had conquered by force of 
arms, and given over into the charge of Lygdamis.® Farther, 
he purified the island of the Delos, according to the injunc- 
tions of an oracle, after the following fashion. All the dead 
bodies which had been interred within sight of the temple 
he dug up, and removed to another part of the isle.® Thus 
was the tyranny of Pisistratus established at Athens, many of 
the Athenians having fallen in the battle, and many others 
having fled the country together with the son of Alcmeeon. 


^ The roventios o£ Pisistratus were 
tlerivfld. in part from the income-tax of 
fivo per cent, which, ho levied from his 
subjects (Tlraoyd. vi. 54'. ’Mrivaiovs 
eiicoffr^if mpacrtrdfieyoi tS>u yiyvonivuv), 
in part probably from the silver-mines 
at Laorium, which a little later wore 
BO remarkably productive (Herod, vii, 
144.). Ho had also a tliird source of 
revemie, of which Herodotus hero 
speaks, consisting apparently either of 
lands or mines lying near the Strymon, 
and belonging to him probably in his 
private capacity. That part of Thrace 
was famous for its gold and silver mines 
(infr, V. 17, 23, vi. 46 j Thuoyd. iv. 105 ; 
Strab. vii. p. 481). Mr. Grote has, I 
think, mistaken tho moaning of this 
passage (vol. iv. p. 145, note q. 
“ Herodotus,” ho says, '' tolls us that 
I’i.sisiratus brought mercenary soldiers 
I'rom the Strymon, but that he levied 
tho money to pay them in Attica: 
ep[)l^a3(rs rijy rvpayviSa iietKaipoitfl T€ 
TroXAotffi, real xpvp-^'''(ov ffwdBoicn, rSy 
fiey at/T^dey, ray 8^ dirb Srpvpayos irora- 
pov crvviovray" The arguments by 
which ho defends his translation (vol. 
vii. App. pp, 568, 569, 3rd Edition) seem 
to mo beside the point. Tho genitive, 
rmv . , (Tvyidyruy, cannot possibly refer 


to the dative emuQipom. 

® It is diiSculfc to reconcile this ac- 
count of the establishment of Lyg- 
damis in Naxos with the statements 
of Aristotle on the subject. According 
to Aristotle, the revolution which 
placed him upon the throne was of 
home growth, and scarcely admitted 
of the interference of a foreigner. 
Telestagoras, a man beloved by tho 
common people, had been grossly 
injured and insulted by some youths 
belonging to the oligarcliy which then 
ruled Naxos. A general outbreak was 
the consequence, and the common 
people under Lygdamis, who though 
by birth an aristocrat, plucod himself 
at their head, overcame the oligarchy, 
and made Lygdamis king. (See tho 
Fragments of Aristotle in Muller's 
Frag. Hist. Gr. vol. ii. p. 155, Fr. 168, 
and compare Ai'ist. Pol. V. v. § 1). 
It is of course quite possible that 
Pisistratus may have lent Lygdamis 
some aid ; but if wo accept Aristotle’s 
account, which seems too circum- 
stantial to he false, wo must consider 
Herodotus to have been altogether 
mistaken in his view of the matter. 

,® Compare Thuoyd. iii. 104. 
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65. Siicli was tlie condition of the Athenians wlien Croesus 
made inquiry concerning themJ Proceeding to seek informa- 
tion concerning the Lacedsemonians, he learnt that, after 
passing through a period of great depression, they had lately 
been Tietorious in a war with the people of Tegea ; for, during 
the joint reign of Leo and Agasicles, kings of Sparta, the 
Lacedosmonians, ''successful in all their other wars, suffered 
continual defeat at the hands of the Tegoans, At a still 
earlier period they had been the very worst governed people 
in Greece, as well in matters of internal management as in 
their relations towards foreigners, from whom they kept 
entirely aloof. The circumstances which led to their being 
well-governed were the following : — Lycurgus, a man of dis- 
tinction among the Spartans, had gone to Deljihi, to visit the 
oracle. Scarcely had he entered into the inner fane, when 
the Pythoness exclaimed aloud, 

" Oh ! fchou groat Lyourgus, that com’st to my beatitifnl dwelling, 

Dear to Jove, and to all who ait in the halls of Olympus, 

Whether to hail thee a god I know not, or only a mortal, 

But my hope is strong that a god thou wilt prove, Lycurgus.” 

Some report besides, that the Pythoness delivered to him the 
entire system of laws which are still observed by the Spartans. 
The Lacedtemonians, however, themselves assert that Ly- 
curgus, when he was guardian of his nephew, Lahotas,® king of 
Sparta, and regent in his room, introduced them from Crete ; ® 


^ The embassy of Oroesus cannot po.'i. 
sihly have been subsequent to the 
final establishment of Pisistratus at 
Athens, which was in n.o. 542 at the 
eaidiest, (See Clinton’s F. H., vol. ii. 
pp. 252-4,) It probably occurred 
during his first term of power, 

® Since Labotaa was, in all proba- 
bility, noways related to Lycurgus, 
being of the other royal house, and 
Lycurgus is said by Aristotle (Polit. 
IT. vii. § 2) and most ancient writers 
to have been regent for Olmrilaus, it 
has been proposed (Marsham, Can. 
Chron. p. 428) to road — AvKOvpycy 
eTrirpowevirayra aSe\<piS£ov fih iwvrw, 
fiacriAeioyros 5e ^TraprriTeav AecojS^ew. 


Larchor approves of this emendation, 
and translates accordingly. Clinton 
also is satisfied with it. (F. IT. vol. i. 
p. 144, note l^’.) But in the first place 
the reading in irerodf)tus is at least as 
old as Pansanias, who says, ‘'Hero- 
dotus in his discourse of Croesus assorts 
that Labotas in his boyhood had for 
guardian Lycurgus the lawgiver.” 
(Pans. ni. ii. § 3), And secondly, the 
alteration would not remove the diffi- 
culty, For Labotas was dead seventy 
years before Charilaus mounted the 
throne. The truth seems to bo that 
Herodotus has simply made a mis- 
take, 

® Ajristotle was of this opinion (Polit. 
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for as soon as lie became regent, he altered the whole of the 
existing customs, substituting new ones, which he took care 
should be observed by all. After this he arranged whatever 
appertained to war, establishing the EnomotiaJ, Triaeades, and 
Syssitia,^ besides which he instituted the senate,® and the 
ephoralty.® Such was the way in which the Lacedsemonians 
became a well-governed people, 

66. On the death of Lycurgus they built him a temple, and 
ever since they have worshipped him with the utmost rever- 
ence. Their soil being good and the population numerous, 


11 . Til. § 1). »cal y&p Police ical \^e- 
rai 5^ T& irAetffTa fieiA.ip.^(r6ai tV 

KpfirtK^P irohtTeiau fi rwv Aax&viev . , . 

Kal y^p rhv AuKOvpyop, Sre ttip iirerpo- 
ireiap rijp XapiXdov rod ^acri^eas (caraXi- 
‘K&sy &7r6Si^jUijff6, TtJre rhy -irXueroy 8to- 
rpl^ai xp^voy vep\ r)}v KpiriiP. ^ 

^’Thafc tlie iyeo/xoriai were divisions 
oi! the Spartan cohort (a^xos) is proved 
by the conenrrent testimony of Thncy. 
didos (v. 68) and Xenophon (Hollen. 
TT. iv, § 12 j Hop. Lao. xi. § 4) . Thnoy- 
dides says the x6xos contained four 
pentecostyes and 512 men, the pento- 
costys four enoinoties, and 128 men, 
Xenophon gives but two pentocostyes 
to tho k6xos, and two ononioties to the 
j)enteoostys.- It is probable that the 
Spartau.s had changed tho organization 
of their army during the interval, Tho 
word ivtoixoria implies that its members 
wero bound together by a common 
oath. Of. Hesych. in voo. ivujxorla — 
tA^is ns 8/cfc ff^ayiwv iyti/noros. 

Of the rpitjKddss nothing seems to bo 
known. They may have been also 
divisions of the army — but divisions 
contined to the camp, not existing in 
the held. ■ 

Tho woi’d ffvcrffiria would seem in 
this placo not to liave its ordinary 
signi tk-aiion, “ common meals ” or 
“ mosse.s,” but to bo applied to the “ set 
of persons who wei*e appointed to 
together.” In Sparta itself, each 
“vieas ” usually coiisisted of 15 persons. 
This was xwobably the case also in tho 
camp, civil and military arrangements 
In Sparta being mixed np inseparably. 


If so, the rpisims may have contained 
two mosses. 

2 It is quite inconceivable that 
Lycurgus should in any sense have 
instituted the senate. If it ever comes 
to pass in a monarchy that the council 
of the nobles ceases to be a power in 
the state, it does not owe its ro-estab. 
hshment to royal, or qiiasi-vojaX au- 
thority, Nothing less than a revolu- 
tion can recover it. Compare the his- 
tory of Horae under the last Tarquin. 
Lycurgns appears to have made 
scarcely any changes in the constitu- 
tion, What he did was to alter tho 
customs and habits of the people. 
With regard to the senate, its institu- 
tion was primitive, andwe can scarcely 
imagine that it had ever dropped out 
of use. As, however, the whole Spar- 
tan constitution w'as considered to be 
the work of Lycurgus, all its parts 
came by degrees to bo assigned to him. 

® The institution of the E 2 Hioralty 
is ascribed to Lycurgus by Xonojjhon 
(De Hep. Laced, viii. 3), Satyrus (ap. 
Diog. Laert. i. 68), and the author of 
the letters ascribed to Plato (Ep. viii.) . 
Plutarch (Lycurg. c, 7), and Aristotle 
(Polit, V. 9, § 1) assign it to Thco- 
pompus. These couflictingstatements 
are best reconciled by considering that 
the ephors existed as a magistracy at 
least from the time of Lycurgus, but 
obtained an entirely now position in 
the reign of Theopompus. (Cf. Thirl- 
wall’s Hist, of Greece, vol. i, p. 354, 
and see the Essays appended to Book 
Y, Essay i.) 


they sprang np rapidly to power, and became a flotirishing 
people. In consequence they soon ceased to be satisfied to 
stay quiet ; and, regarding the Arcadians as very much their 
inferiors, they sent to consult the oracle about conquering the 
whole of Arcadia, The Pythoness thus answered them : — 

" Crai'ost tTiou Arcady ? Bold is thy craving. I shall not content it. 
Many the men that in Axoady dwell, whose food is the acorn — ■ 

They will never allow thee. It is not I that am niggard. 

I will give thee to dance in Tegea, with noisy foot-fall, 

And with tho measuring lino mete out the glorious champaign.’* 

When the Laceda3monians received this reply, leaving the rest 
of Arcadia untouched, they marched against the Tegeans, 
carrying with them fetters, so confident had this oracle (which 
was, in truth, hut of base metal) made them that they would 
enslave the Tegeans. The battle, however, went against them, 
and many fell into the enemy’s hands. Then these persons, 
wearing the fetters which they had themselves brought, and 
fastened together in a string, measured the Tegean plain as 
they executed their labours. The fetters in which they worked, 
were still, in my day, preserved at Tegea, where they hung 
round the walls of the temple of Minerva Alea.^ 

67. Throughout the whole of this early contest with the 
Tegeans, the Laeedasmonians met with nothing but defeats; 
but in the time of Croesus, under the kings Anaxandrides and 
Aristo, fortune had turned in their favour, in the manner which 
I will now relate. Having been worsted in every engagement 
by their enemy, they sent to Delphi, and inquired of the oracle 
what god they must propitiate to prevail in the war against 
the Tegeans. The answer of the Pythoness was, that before 
they could prevail, they must remove to Sparta the bones of 
Orestes, the son of Agamemnon.® Unable to discover his 


' 4 Minerva Alea was an Arcadian god- 
dess. Slie was worshipped at Man- 
tinea, Mantliyxea, and Alea, as weU as 
at Tegea. Ilex temple at Tegea was 
parti culindy magnificent. See the 
description in I’ansanias (VIII. xlvii.' 
§ 1-2) , The name Alea docs not appear 
to he a local appellative, like Assesia 


(supra, ch. 19), Pall6nis (eh. 52), &c., 
Dut rather a title, signifying ‘pro- 
tectress’ — at. “she who gives esccyje.” 

5 Compare the removal of the hones 
of Tisamenus from Ilelice to Sparta 
(Pansan, vJi. i. § 3) ; of Theseus from 
Soyros to Athens (ib. in. iii. § 6) ; of 
Bhesos from the plain of Troy to Am- 
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■burial-place, they sent a second time, and asked the god 
■where the body of the hero had been laid. The follo'wing 
was the answer they received : — 

“ Level and smootli is the plain Tvlxero Arcadian Tcgca standoth; 

Tliore two winds are ever, by strong necessity, blowing, 

Coun’tor-stroke answer's stroke, and evil lies npon evil, 

Tbcre all-teoming Earth doth harbour the soii of Atrides ; 

Bring thou him to thy city, and then be Tcgea’s master.” 

A'fter this reply, the Lacedtemonians were no nearer discover- 
ing the huiial-plaee than be-fore, though they continued to 
-search for it diligently ; until at last a man named Liehas, 
one of the Spartans called Agathoergi, found it. The Aga- 
thoergi are citizens who have just served their time among 
the knights. The five oldest of the knights go out every year, 
and are bound durmg the year after their discharge to go 
wherever the State sends them, and actively employ them- 
selves in its servioe,® 

68. Liehas was one of this body when, partly by good 
luck, partly by his own wisdom, he discovered the b-urial- 
place. Intercourse between the two States existing just at 
this time, he went to Tegea, and, happening to enter into the 
workshop of a smith, he saw him forging some iron. As he 
stood marvelling at what he beheld,'^ he was observed by the 
smith who, leaving off his work, went up to him and said, — 


pliipolis (Polyaan. Strateg. vi. 53) ; and 
of Alomena from HaliaaHms to Sparta 
(Pint, de Socr. Qen, p. 577, E.). 

® It is difficult to reconcile tbis pas- 
sage •witli tbe statement of Xenophon 
conoerning the mode of election of the 
knights (Do Hop. Laced, iv. 3) . Xeno- 
phon says the ephors choose three iV- 
traypirm, who each selected a hundred 
youths, which soems at first sight 
to imply that the w'holo body of the 
knights was renewed annually. It is 
impossible to suppose that no more 
than five retired each year. Such an 
ai'rangemcnt would have soon made 
the knights a body of old men. Pos- 
sibly the Ephors of each year appointed 
Hivipagretto who drew out the list of 
knights afresh, havingpower to scratch 


off the roll such as they thought un- 
worthy, and to place others upon it, 
the five senior members only being 
incapable of re-appointment. The 
greater number of the knights would 
usually he re-appointed, but besides 
the five eldest -who necossainly retired, 
tho Hippagretm would omit any whom 
they thought unfit for the service. 
All accounts agree in representing the 
knights as the picked j/o?/i7i of Sparta. 
(Xonoph. 1. s. c. Plutarch. Lyc. c. 25. 
Enstath. ad II. 0. 23.) The substitu- 
tion of older men by Leonidas before 
Thermopylae (m/rd, vii. 206, and note 
ad loc.) was exceptional, 

^ Herodotus moans to represent 
that tho forging of iron was a novelty 
at the time. Brass was kno-wn to the 
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Oertainly, tlien, you Spartan stranger, yon wonld have been 
■wonderfully surprised if you had seen what I have, since you 
make a marvel even of the -working in iron. I wanted to make 
myself a well in this room, and began to dig it, when what 
think you? I came uiDon a coffin seven cubits long. I had 
never believed that men were taller in the olden times than 
they are now, so I opened the coffin. The body inside was of 
the same length : I measured it, and filled up the hole again.” 

Such was the man’s account of what he had seen. The 
other, on turning the matter over in his mind, eonjectmed 
that this was the body of Orestes, of which the oracle had 
spoken. He guessed so, because he observed that the smithy 
had two bellows, which he understood to be the two winds, 
and the hammer and anvil would do for the stroke and the 
counter-stroke, and the non that was being wrought for the 
evil lying upon evil. This he imagined might be so because 
iron had been discovered to the hurt of man. Full of these 
conjectures, he sped back to Sparta and laid the whole matter 
before his countrymen. Soon after, by a concerted plan, they 
brought a charge against him, and began a prosecution, 
Lidias betook himself to Tegea, and on his arrival acquainted 
the smith with his misfortune, and proposed to rent his room 
of him. The smith refused for some time ; but at last Lichas 
persuaded liim, and took up his abode in it. Then he opened 
the grave, and collecting the hones, returned with them to 
Sparta. From henceforth, whenever the Spartans and the 
Tegeans made trial of each other’s skill in arms, the Spartans 
always had greatly the advantage ; and by the time to which 
WG are now come they were masters of most of the Pelo- 
ponnese. 

69. Croesus, informed of all these circumstances, sent mes- 

and Luorotias, 

“ Prior (er 
1292 ). 

Hence 

O 


is Quiim ferrl cogniius usus" (v 

gmithieswere tormod ^oA/cera, 
IS in. tiiis instance, and smiths 


Greeks before iron, as the Homerio 

g )Oins sufEcicnLly indicate. Of. also 
osiod. Op. ct Dios, 150-1. 

Totr nv x'iKicea /iUu retixea, xaAww re oiKot, 
Xu\Kf^ S' eipyd^ovTo' /xe\as S' odx 
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sengers to Sparta, witli gifts in their hands, who were to ask 
the Spartans to enter into alKance with him. They recei-\^ed 
strict injimctions as to what they should say, and on their 
arrival at Sparta spake as follows ; — 

Crcesus, Mng of the Lydians and of other nations, has 
sent us to speak thus to you ; Oh ! LacedaBmonians, the 
god has hidden me to make the Greek my friend ; I therefore 
apply to you, in conformity with the oracle, knowing that you 
hold the first rank in Greece, and desire to become your friend 
and ally in all true faith and honesty.’ ” 

Such was the message which Gimsus sent by liis heralds. 
The Lacedemonians, who were aware beforehand of the reply 
given him by the oracle, were full of joy at the coming of the 
messengers, and at once took the oaths of friendship and 
alliance: this they did the more readily as they had pre- 
viously contracted certain obligations tow'ards him. They had' 
sent to Sardis on one occasion to purchase some gold, intend- 
ing to use it on a statue of Apollo — the statue, namely, which 
remains to this day at Thornax in Laconia,® when Croesus, 
hearing of the matter, gave them as a gift the gold w^hieh 
they wanted. 

70. This was one reason why the Lacedssmonians were so 
willing to make the alliance; another was, because Crcesus 
had chosen them for his friends in preference to all the other 
Greeks. They therefore held themselves in readiness to come 
at his summons, and not content with so doing, they further 
had a huge vase made in bronze, covered with figures of 


^ Pausauias declares that the gold 
obtained of Orcesas by the lacedfB- 
inoniaiis was used iii fact upon a 
statue of A-pollo at Amyolas (iii, x. 
§ 10). Larchei', and Siebeiia (ad 
Paiisan. 1. s. c.) remaa*k that this does 
not in reality contradict Herodotus, 
since he only states the inienUon of 
the Spartans, -which Pansanias recog- 
nises, while the latter* gives in addi- 
tion their act. 

This is no doubt true. But tlie same 


explanation cannot bo given of the 
passage of Thcojrompus (Pi*. 219.), 
which distinctly asserts that the 
original object of the Laeodimnoiiians 
was to buy gold for the Aniyclcoan 
statue. One iniere.siing fact is learnt 
from this wi-itor, viz. : that the gold 
was used to cover the face of the 
statue, which was of colossal size, 43 
feet high, according to Pausanias (iii, 
xix. S 3), 
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animals all roimcl the outside of tlie rim, and large enongli 
to contain three hundred amphorae, which they sent to Croesus 
as a return for Ms presents to them. The vase, however, 
never reached Sardis. Its miscarriage is accounted for in two 
quite different ways. The Lacedaemonian story is, that when 
it reached Samos, on its way towards Sardis, the Samians 
having Imowledge of it, put to sea in their ships of war and 
made it their iirize. But the Samians declare, that the Lace- 
deemonians who had the vase in charge, happening to arrive 
too late, and learning-that Sardis had fallen and that Croesus 
w’’as a prisoner, sold it in their island, and the purchasers 
(who were, they say, private persons) made an offering of it 
at the shrine of Juno ; ^ the sellers were very likely on their 
return to Sparta to have said that they had been robbed of it 
by the Samians. Such, then, was the fate of the vase. 

71. Meanwhile Croesus, taking the oracle in a wrong sense, 
led his forces into Cappadocia, fully expecting to defeat Cyrus 
and destroy the empire of the Persians. While he was stiU 
engaged in making preparations for his attack, a Lydian 
named Sandanis, who had always been looked upon as a 
wise man, but who after this obtained a very great name 
indeed among his countrymen, came forward and counselled 
the king in these words : — 

“ Thou art about, oh ! king, to make war against men who 
Tvear leathern trousers, and have all their other garments of 
leather ; ^ who feed not on what they like, but on what they 
can get from a soil that is sterile and unkindly ; who do not 
indulge in wine, but drink water; who possess no figs nor 
anything else that is good to eat. If, then, thon eonquerest 
them, what canst thon get from them, seeing that they have 
nothing at all ? But if they conquer thee, consider how much 
that is precious thou wilt lose : if they once get a taste of our 
pleasant things, they will keep such hold of them that we 
shall never be able to make them loose their grasp. For my 

® Vide infra, ii. 182. 

^ For a description of the Persito dress, see note on ch. 135. 
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part, I am tlianldiil to the gods, that they have not put it into 
the hearts of the Persians to invade Lydia.” 

Croesus was not persuaded by this speech, though it was 
true enough ; for before the conquest of Lydia, the Persians 
possessed none of the luxuries or delights of life. 

72. The Cappadocians are known to the Greeks by the 
name of Syrians.^ Before the rise of the Persian power, they 
had been sulqeet to the Modes ; hut at the present time they 
were within the empire of Cyrus, for the boundary between 
the Median and the Lydian empires was the river Halys. 
This stream, which rises in the mountain country of Armenia, 
runs first through Cilicia ; afterwards it flows for a while vuth 
the Matieni on the right, and the Phrygians on the left ; then, 
when they are passed, it proceeds with a northern course, 
separating the Cappadocian Syrians from the Paplilagonians, 
who occupy the left bank, thus forming the houndary of 
almost tire whole of Lower Asia, from the sea opposite Cyprus 
to the Euxine. Just there is the neck of the peninsula, a 
journey of five days across for an active walker.^ 

3 Vide infra, vii, 72. The Oappa- In the Persian inscriptions Cappado- 
dociaus of Herodotus inhabit the cia is mentioned xmder the name of 
country hounded by the Euxine on Katapatnka, and ai)peared to be as- 
tho north, tho Halys on the ■west, the signed wider limits than those given 
Armenians apparently on the east in Herodotus. (See Col. Eawlinson's 
(from whom the Gaitpadooians are Memoir on the Behistun Inscription, 
clearly distinguished, vii. 72-3), and . Vol. IT. p. 95.) Ho countries are 
the Matieni on the south. named hot ween Armenia and Ionia 

It has been usual to consider tho but Cappadocia and Saparda, which 
fact that tho Cappadocians wore together fill up tlie Avhole of Asia 
always called Syifians by the Greeks Minor except tho western coast. Boo 
(supra, ch. 6, infra, vii. 72 ; Strab. the three enumerations of the Persian 
xii. p, 788 ; Dionrs. Periog. vcr. 772 ; provinces in the inscriptions of Darius 
Scylax. p. 80 ; Ptnl. v. 6 ; Apollon, (pages 197, 280, and 294 of the first 
Ilhod. ii. 946; Eu.stath. ad Dion. Per.) volume of Col. Eawlinson’e IMemoir), 
Jis almost indisputable evidence of and compare the notes on tlie Baby- 
iheir being a Sornitio race. (Itrichard’s Ionian text (vol. iii. p. xix.), 
resoarches into tho Phys. Hist, of ® Herodotus tolls ns in one place 
Mankind, vol. iii. p. 561 ; Bunsen’s (iv. 101) that ho reckons tho day’s 

Philosophy of TJiiiv. Hist. vol. ii. p, journey at 200 stadia, that is at about 
10.) But tboro are strong grounds 23 of our miles. If we regard this as 
for questioning this conclusion. See the measure intended hero, wo must 
the Critical E.ssays, Essay xi., On the consider that Herodotus imagined tho 
Ethnic Affinities of the Hations of isthmus of Natolia to bo but 115 miles 
Wesiern Asia. across, 165 miles short of the truth. 
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73. Tliere -wore two motives which led Grcesiis to attack 
Ga 2 >pa{Iocia : firstly, he coveted the land, which he wished to 
add to liis own dominions ; but the chief reason was, that he 
wanted to revenge on Gyrus the wrongs of Astyages, and was 
made confident by the oracle of being able so to do : for the 
Astyages, son of Cyaxares and king of the Medes, who had 
been dethroned by Cyrus, son of Cambyses, was Crmsus’ 
brother ])y marriage. Tliis marriage had taken place under 
eireumstances whicli I will now relate. A band of Scythian 
nomads, who had left their own land on occasion of some 
distiirhanee, had taken refuge in Media. Cyaxares, sou of 
Phraortes, and grandson of Peioces, was at that time king of 
the country. Ilecogiiising them as suppliants, ho began hy 


It urast bo oliservcd, however, tliat tho 
ordinary day’s junniey caiinot be in- 
tended by tho dShs auBpi 

Tho aui)p fUCiayos is nob the mere 
common traveller. He is tho lightly 
equipped pedestrian, and Ida clay’s 
journey must be estimated at some, 
thing considerably above 200 stadia. 
Major Rennel, in his comments on 
the passage (Geogr. of Herod, p. 190), 
made an allowance on this account, 
and reckoned the clay’s Journey of tho 
” active walker ” at about 30 miles. 
Even thus, however, the error of 
Herodotus remained very considerable 
— a mistake of 130, instead of 105, 
miles, Dalilmauu (Life of Herod., 
pp. 72-3, E. T.) enclcavonrs to vindi- 
cate Herodotus from having eiTcd at 
all. He remarks that tlie story of 
Phidippides (Herod, vi. 106) px’oves 
that tho trained runners {v/itpoSpopun) 
of the peiiod could travel from 50 
to 60 miles a day, and stipposea 
Ilcrodotxis to allude to certain known 
caso,s in which tho isthmus had been 
traversed in five days. But (1) it 
(loos nob seem correext to regard the 
ay')}p ev^oiyos as tho same with the 
7]ftepoBp6fios, and (2) Herodotus ap- 
pears to speak not of any partioulaa: 
caso or cases, but generally of all 
lightly eejuipped pedestrians. He 
cannot therefore be rightly regar(led 


as free from mistake in the matter. 
Probably ho considered tho isthmus 
at least 100 miles narrower tlian it 
really is. 

It renders such a mistake the less 
smqxrising to find that Pliny, after all 
the additional information derived 
^rom the expedition of Alexander and 
tho Roman occupation, estimated the 
distance at no moi’o than 200 Roman, 
or less than 190 British miles. (PUn. 
vi, 2.) 

[The day’s Journey of Herodoias, 
raentionod in iv. 101, refers to tho 
regular cai’avan stage performed by 
loaded camels or mules, and is coi'- 
roctly enough estimated at 200 Olym- 
pic stadia. The average length of 
such a stage at tho present day is 
Gfarsaklis, or about 22^ English miles. 
The 7ifiepoBp6iJ,os, on tho other hand, is 
to bo comijared to the KAsid, or foot. 
me.ssenger of the present day, who in 
fino weather, and over a tolerably 
easy comitry, ought to accomplish 50 
miles per diem. It may be cloubted, 
however, considering the rough cliar- 
actor of the range of Taurus and its 
branches, if the most active Hfeid 
could pass from Tarsus on the Modi- 
tei'raaean to Samsoon on the Ensino 
— estimated by Eratosthenes (Sfcrab, 
ii. -1) at SOOO stadia — in less than 10 
;days.— H. O.E.] 
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treating them with kindness, and coming presently to esteem 
them highly, he intrusted to their care a mimhcr of hoys, 
whom they were to teach their language and to instruct in 
the use of the how. Time passed, and the Scythians em- 
ployed themselYes, day after day, in hunting, and always 
brought home some game; hut at last it chanced that one 
day they took nothing. On their retmm to Cyaxares with 
empty hands, that monarch, who was hot-tempered, as he 
showed upon the occasion, received them very rudely and 
insultingly. In conseq^uence of this treatment, which they 
did not conceive themselves to have deserved, the Scythians 
determined to take one of the hoys whom they had in charge, 
out him in pieces, and then dressing the flesh as they were 
wont to dress that of the wild animals, serve it up to Cyaxares 
as game : after which they resolved to convey themselves with 
all speed to Sardis, to the court of Alyattes, the son of Sady- 
attes. The plan w^as carried out: Cyaxares and his guests 
ate of the flesh prepared by the Scythians, and they them- 
selves, having accomplished their purpose, fled to Alyattes in 
the guise of suppliants. 

74. Afterwards, on the refusal of Alyattes to give up his 
suppliants when Cyaxares sent to demand them of him, 
war broke ont'^ between the Lydians and the Medee, and 
continued for five years, with various success. In the course 
of it the Medes gained many victories over the Lydians, and 
the Lydians also gained many victories over the Medes. 
Among their other battles there was one night engagement. 
As, howe-ver, the balance had not inclined in favour of 


^ Mr. Groto remarks that the paa. 
sage of nomadic hordes from one 
govermnont in the East to another 
has hee.li always, and is oven down to 
tho present day, a frequent cansa of 
dispute between the different govern, 
nients : they are valuable both as 
tributaries and as soldiers,” And he 
proceeds to give instances (vol. iii, 
p. 310, note 1). But one cannot but sns- 


pect the whole story to be either pure 
invention, or a distorted representation 
of tho fact, that some of the Scythians 
whom Cyaxares had expelled from 
Media fled westward and took service 
with the Lydian king. (Seo the sub- 
ject discussed in the Essay ‘On the 
Early Chronology and History of 
Lydia.’) 
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either nation, another combat took place in the sixth year, 
in the course of which, just as the battle was growing warm, 
(lay was on a sudden changed into night. This eyent had 
becai foretold by Thales, the Milesian, who forewarned the 
lonians of it, fixing for it the very year in which it actually 
took place. ^ The Medes and Lydians, when they observed 
the change, ceased fighting, and were alike anxious to have 
terms of peace agreed on. Syennesis® of Cilicia, and 


® VarioTis years Lave been as, signed 
as t'lio true date of this eclipso. 
Among tlie ancients, Pliny (n. xii.) 
placed it 01. 48. 4 (n.c. 584^), Clemons 
Alcxandriims (Stroinat. i. p. 354) in 
01. 50. 1 (ii.c. 57!)). Of modems, 
Volney inclines to n.c. G25, Biniliior 
and Larchor to B.c. 597, Mr. Clinton 
to n.o. {>03, Idelcr and Mr. Grofco to 
B.c. 610, Dos Vignoloa and Mr. Bosan- 
quet to B.c. 585. Mr. Groto says 
that “I’ecent calculations made by 
Oltmanns from the newest asti’onpmi- 
cal tables, and more tiaistworthy than 
the calccdations w’-hioh preceded, liave 
shown that the ecHpso of 610 b.c. 
fnlflls the conditions required, and that 
the other eclipses do not” (Grote’s 
Hist, of Greece, vol. iii. p. 31^ note). 
Mr, Bosanqiiot (Fall of Hinereh, p. 
14) depends on tho still more recent 
calculations of Mr. Hind and Professor 
Airy. 

That Thales predicted this eclipso 
was asserted by Ai’istotle’s disciple, 
Endemns (Clem. Alex. 1. s. c.), as 
also by Cio. (do Div. i. 49) and Pliny 
(ii. 12). Another prediction is .ascribed 
to him b}'' Aristotle himself (Polit. i. 
V.) , that of a good olive-crop. A third 
by Nicolas of Damascus (p. 68, 
OclH) . Anaxagoras w'as said to have 
foretold tlie fall of an aerolite (Axist. 
Meteorol. i. 7). 

[Tho prediction of this eclipse by 
Thales may fairly bo classed with the 
prediction of a good olive-crop or of 
tho fall of an aerolite, Thales, indeed, 
.could only have obtained the requisite 
knowledge for predicting ecHpaos 
from the Chaldmana, and that the 
science of these asteonomers, although 


sufficient for the investigation of 
lunar eclipses, did not enable them to 
calcjulato solar eclipses— -dependent as 
such a calculation is, not only on the 
determination of tho period of recur- 
rence, but on tho true projection also 
of tho track of the sun’s shadow along 
a particular lino over the surface of 
the earth — may be inferred from our 
finding that in tho astronomical canon 
of Ptolemy, which was compiled from 
the Chaldaean registers, the observa.. 
tiqns of the moon’s eclipse are alone 
entered. — H. 0. E.] 

® The name Syennosis is common to 
all the kings of Gilioia mentioned in 
history. Vide infra, v. 118 j vii. 98} 
Xenoph. Anab. i. ii. § 35 ; . ABSsohyl. 
Pel's. 324, It has been supposed not 
to be really a name, but, like Pha- 
raoh, a title. Of. Btihr in loo. 

[The Cuneiform inscriptions do not 
assist us in dotermining whether Syen- 
nosis was a title or a proper name. 
Tho only cuneiform name which has 
any resemblance to it is that of BUni, 
who was king of Baydn, a province 
contiguous to Cilicia, under the first 
Tiglathpileser of Assyria, in about 
B.c. 1120. The kings of Cilicia men- 
tioned by the Greeks are of a much 
later date, being the respective con- 
temporaries of Cyaxares, Darius, 
Xerxes, and Axtaxorxos Mnemon. — 
H. C. E.‘J 

^ Cilicia had become an independent 
state, either by the destruction of 
Assyria, or in the course of her de- 
cline after the reign of Esarhaddon. 
Previously, she had been ' incldded in 
the dominions of tho Assp-ian kings. 

[Cilicia is first mentioned in tho 
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La'b3oietns ® of Babylon, weretlie i:)ersons who mediated l)etwoen 
the parties, who hastened the taking of the oaths, and. brought 
about the exchange of espousals. It was they who advised 


Cuncifomi inscriptions about B.o. ^11, 
Sargon, in l:ho ninth year of his reign, 
ha\nng sont an ex^ioclition against 
Amhris, tlio son of Khuliya, who was 
hereditary chief of Tuhal (the sontliern 
slopes of ^[’anrns) , and upon whom the 
Ass^n'ian inonaroh is said at an earlier 
period to have hestowod the country 
of Cilicia (Kh ilnlc) as the dowry of his 
daughter Mamk. Amiris, it appeal’s, 
regardless of this alliance and of the 
favour with which he was treated by 
Sargon, had cultivated relations with 
the kings of Musak and Vararai 
(Meshech and Ararat, or the Mosehi 
and Armenia), who were in revolt 
against Assyria, and thus drew on 
himself the hostility of the great 
king. His chief city, Bit-Buruias, 
was taken and sacked, and ho himself 
was brought a prisoner to Nineveh, 
Assyrian colonists being sent to occupy 
the oountvy. 

In the reign of Sennacherib, about 
B.c. 701, Cilicia again revolted and 
was reduced, a vast number of the 
inhabitants being carried off to Nino- 
veil to assist, in concert with Chal- 
diuan, Arainccan, Syrian, and Armenian 
captives, in building that famous 
palaeo of which the ruins have lately 
been excavated at Koyunjik. 

_ Esarbaddon also again attacked Ci- 
licia in about b.o. 685, and took and 
plunrierocl 21 large cities belonging to 
the country, Cilicia is said in this 
passage to be a wooded and moun- 
tainous region above Talal (Tubal of 
Scripture), 

When Polyhistor describes as con- 
tinuous events under the reign of Son- 
nachcrib — the rcpnlso by tho Assyrians 
of a Greek invasion of Cilicia, tho 
erection of a trophy on tho spot to 
commemorate the monarch’s exploits, 
and the subsequent building of Tarsus 
— ho is probably confounding together 
three independent matters belonging 
to three distinct periods of history-} 
for tho only hostilo contact of the 


Greeks and Assyrians recorded in the 
inscriptions took place under Sargon, 
•w'liile Sennacherib’s trojihy on the 
shore of the llcditcrranean refers to 
tho contest of Phoenicia and tho defeat 
of the Egj-p^tians, and not to any re- 
pulse of tho Greeks ; and Tarsus, 
again, instead of being built by Sc.una- 
oberib, may bo conjectured froTii a 
passage in the annals of Esarhaddon, 
to have been founded by the latter 
monarch after the conquest of gidon. 
A city at any rate named after Esar- 
haddon, was built at this period with 
the assistance of tho kings of Phoenicia 
and the Greek kings of Cyprus, on the 
shores of the MediteiTanean, and 
peopled with colonists from tho far 
East. 

Tho son of Esarhaddon, about ten 
years later, appears for the fourth time 
to have overrun Cilicia pre-vions to his 
attack on Aradn.s, but the passage in 
the annals of this king referring to 
the expedition in question is too de- 
fectivo to be turned to much historical 
account. 

Bocliart .supposes the name of Cilicia 
to bo derived from the Hebrew root 
p^?n, and to have been given to the 
cofmtry on account of its rugged and 
stony character; but the Hebrew 
Khalah, although applied to “ stones,” 
signifies properly, “ to bo smooth ” or 
“polished,” and is thus singi;Iarly 
inapplicable to Cilicia. There are, 
indeed, no grounds whatever for 
assigning a Semitic etymology to the 
name, Tho ancient Cilieians in all 
probability belonged to the same 
Soythio -family as the neighboaring 
races of Meshech and Tubal. — H. 0. B.] 

® Tlio Babylonian monarch at thi,s 
time was either Nabopolassar or Nebu- 
chadnez7:ar. (See the Astronomical 
Canon.) Neither of these names is 
properly Hcllenized by Labynctiis. 
Labynetus is undonlDtcdly tho Na- 
bunahid of the inscriptions, tho 
Nabonadins of the Canon, the Nabon- 
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Chap, n, 75. irAEEUGE OF ASTTAGES AND AET^NIS. 

that Alyattes should give his daughter Aryoiiis in marriago 
to Astyages the son of Cyasares, knowing, as they did, tliat 
without some sure bond of strong necessity, there is w'ont to 
be but little security in men’s covenants. Oaths are taken by 
these people in the same way as by the GreekSj except that 
they make a slight flesh wound in their arms, from -which 
each sucks a portion of the other’s blood.® 

75. Cyrus had eaptmed this Astyages, wdio was his mother’s 
father, and kept him prisoner, for a reason which I shall bring 
forw'ard in another part of my history. This capture formed 
tho ground of quarrel betw’-ecn Cyrus and Croesus, in con- 
sequence of which Creesus sent his servants to ask the oracle 


if he should attack the Persians ; and when an evasive answer 
came, fancying it to be in his favour, carried his arms into 
the Persian territory. When he reached the river Halys, he 
transported his army across it, as I maintain, by the bridges 
which exist there at the present da.y,-^ but, according to the 
general belief of the Creeks,*^ by the aid of Thales the Milesian. 
The tale is, that Croesus was in doubt how he should get his 


iietlns of Borostis and Megastlioncs. 
There was only one king of tho name 
Thotwoon Nnbonassar (u.c. 747) and. 
CjTna. He reigned 17 years, from 
.n.c. 555 to B.c. 53S, If tho name hero 
ho not a mistake of onr author’s, tliis 
Labynetns must have been a prinou of 
the royal house, sent in coinii.iand of 
tlie Babylonian contingent, of wbom 
nothing else is known. Ho might bo 
a son of Nabopolassar. 

Vide infra, iv. 70, and Tacit. Annal. 
xii.:.47. 

^ The Halys (IChil Irmai) is ford- 
able at no very ^-eat distance from 
its month (Hamilton’s Asia Minor, 
vol. i. p, 327), but bridges over it are 
not unfroqnenb (ibid. p. 297, 411). 
These arc of a very simple constTuq- 
tioii, consisting of planks laid across a 
few slender beams, extending from 
bank to bank, without any parapet. 
Bridges with atone piers have existed 
at some former period (ib. p, 
but they belong probably to 


and not to any earlier times. Tho 
ancient constructions mentioned by 
Herodotus are more likely to have 
been of tho modem typo. By his use 
of the plural number in tliis place wo 
may conclude, that on tho route to 
which he refers the I'ivor was crossed 
by two bridges, advantage being taken 
of its sepfiration into two channels. 
This is the case now at Bafra, on tho 
route between Samsurn and Sinope, 
wliicli is not unlikely to have been the 
point at -whicli Croesus passed tho 
river. Tho fact of tho floublo channel 
may have given rise to tho stoiy about 
Thales. 

® Larcher (vol. i. p. 313) romaiks 
that this opinion held its ground not- 
withstanding the opposition of Hero- 
dotas. It is spoken of as an indis- 
putable fact by the Scholiast on Aris- 
tophanes (Nubes, 18), by Lncian 
(Hippias, § 2, vol. vii. p. 295), and by 
Diogenes Laertius (i. 88). 
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army across, as the bridges ■were not made at that time, and 
that Thales, who happened to he in the camp, divided the 
stream and caused it to flow on both sides of the army instead 
of on the left only. This he effected thus Beginning 
some distance above the camp, he dug a deejD channel, which 
he brought round in a semicircle, so that it might pass to 
rearward of the camp ; and that thus the river, diverted from 
its natural course into the new channel at the point where 
this left the stream, might flow by the station of the army, 
and afterwards fall again into the ancient bed. In this way 
the river was split into two streams, which were both easily 
fordable. It is said by some that the water was entirely 
drained off from the natural hed of the river. But I am of a 
different opinion; for I do not see how, in that case, they 
could have crossed it on their return. 

76 . Having passed the Halys with the forces under his 
command, Croesus entered the district of Cappadocia which 
is called Pteria.® It lies in the neighbourhood of the city of 
Sinope^ upon the Eusine, and is the strongest position in the 
whole country thereabouts. Here Croesus pitched his camp, 
and began to ravage the fields of the Syrians. He besieged 
and took the chief city of the Pterians, and reduced the 
inhabitants to slavery; he likewise made himself master of 
the surrounding villages. Thus he brought ruin on the 
Syrians, who were guilty of no offence towards him. Mean- 
while, Cyrus had levied an army and marched against Crcesus, 


® Pteria in Herodotus is a district, 
not a city, as Larcher supposes (not. 
ad loc.). Its capital (“th,o city of the 
Pterians ”) may have borne the same 
name, as Stephen seems to hare 
thought (ad voc. Urepla), but this is 
nn certain. The site cannot possibly 
be at BogMz-Eeui, -where M, Texier 
jdaces it (Asie Minouro, vol. i, pp, 
222-4), for the connexion of the name 
^ith Sinope, both in Herodotns and in 
Stephen, implies that Pteria -was near 
the coast. A name resembling Pteria 
seems to hare boon given to se-veral 


Asiatic strongholds, as to a certain 
Median city, and to the acropolis of 
Babylon. (Stoph. Byz. 1. s. c.) 

^ Sindpd, "which recent events have 
once more made famous, wa-S a. colony 
of the Milesians, founded about ,B,c. 
630 (infra, iv- 12). It occupied tho 
neck of a small peninsula projecting 
into the Euxino towards the north- 
east, in lat. 42°, long. 35°, nearly. Tho 
ancient to"^vn has been completely 
ruined, and the modern is built of its 
fragments (Hamilton’s Asia Minor’, voL 
i. p. 317-9). 
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increasing his numbers at every ste^D by the forces of the 
nations that lay in his way. Before beginning his march he 
had sent heralds to the lonians, with an invitation to them to 
revolt from the Lydian long: they, however, had refused 
compliance. Cyrus, notwithstanding, marched against the 
enemy, and encamped opposite them in the district of Pteria, 
where the trial of strength took place between the contending 
powers. The combat was hot and bloody, and upon both 
sides the number of the slain was great ; nor had victory 
declared in favour of either party, when night came down 
upon the battle-field. Thus both armies fought valiantly. 

77. CrcBsuB laid the blame of his ill success on the number 
of his troops, which fell very short of the enemy j and as 
on the next day Cyrus did not repeat the attack, he set off on 
his return to Sardis, intending to collect his allies and renew 
the contest in the sj^ring. He meant to call on the Egyptians 
to send him aid, according to the terms of the alliance which 
he had concluded with Amasis,® previously to his league with 
the Lacedaemonians. He intended also to summon to his 
assistance the Babylonians, under their king Labynetus,® for 
they too were bound to him by treaty : and further, he meant 
to send word to Sparta, and appoint a day for the coming of 
their succours. Having got together these forces in addition 
to his own, he would, as soon as the winter was past and 


® The treaty of Amasis -with Crojsus 
wmild Bufficc to account for the hos- 
tility oil the Persians against Egypt, 
(See note on Book it. cb. 177.) 

® ITndonhtedly the ITahonaduTS of 
the Canon, and the Nabunahid of the 
monuTnents. The fact that it was 
with this monarch that Creosus made 
his treaty' helps greatly to fix the date 
of the fall of Sardis; it proves that 
that ovenb cctmioi have happened 
earlier than b.c. 564. For Nabunahid 
did not ascond the tlirone till n.p. 656' 
(Asfron, Can.), and a full year must be 
allowed between the conclusion of the 
treaty and the taking of the Lydian 
capital. 


[As Nehnehadnezzar had a few 
years previously carried the Baby- 
lonian arms over all Western Asia, 
reasserting the ancient Assyrian su- 
proniacy over the countries which 
touched tlie Mediterranean, there is 
no improbability in the existence of 
political jrelations bet^yeon Oroosns 
and Nabunahid. The history of this 
king, however, the last of the Baby- 
lonian monarohs, so far as it has 
been' as yet rooovored from the monu- 
ments, is exclusively domestic, and 
thus does not enable ns to asoertain 
what part he todk'm the contest be- 
tween Cyrus and Croesus. — H. C. E.] 
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springtime come, march once more against the Persians. 
With these intentions Croesus, immediately on his return, 
despatched heralds to his Yarious allies, with a request that 
they woiild jom him at Sardis in the course of the fifth month 
from the time of the departure of his messengers. He then 
disbanded the army — consisting of mercenary troops — which 
had been engaged with the Persians and had since accom- 
panied him to his capital, and let them depart to their homes, 
never imagining that Cyrus, after a battle in which victory 
had boon so evenly balanced, would venture to march upon 
Sardis. 

78 . Wliile Creesua was still in this mind, aU the suburbs of 
Sardis were found to swarm with snakes, on the appearance 
of which the horses left feeding in the pasture-grounds, and 
flocked to the suburbs to eat them. The king, who witnessed 
the unusual sight, regarded it very rightly as a prodigy. He 
therefore instantly sent messengers to the soothsayers of 
Telmessus,’ to consult them upon the matter. His messengers 

^ Three diatiiiot cities of Asia Minor the prophetic character to the Lycian 
are called hy this name. One of them city ; and when Cicero (De Div. i. 41) 
— most properly spelt Termessns— and Clement of Alexandria (Strom i. 
was in Pisidia. (See Arrian. Exp. p. 400) place the prophetic Telmessns 
Alex. i. 27, 28, where the form used is in Caria, it is quite possible t|iat they 
Tf ; and compare Strab. xih. p. mean the same city. (See . ftnith’s 
052 ; Ptol. V. 5 ; Polyb. xxii. 18, § 4.) Diet, of Greek and Eoman Geography, 
Another was in Caria, seven miles (60 vol. ii. p. 1122, and Muller’s Pr. 
stados) from Halicarnassus (Polemon, Hist. Gr. vol. iv. p. 394.) 

Pr. 35), to which city it was attached The Lycian Telmessns lay upon the 
hy Alexander (Pliii. IT. N. v. 29). The coast occupying the site of the modern 
third and most famouB was, properly village of Kakri, where are some 
speaking, in Lycia ; but it was so near curious remains, especially tombs, 
the confines of Owia as to be some- partly Greek, partly native Lycian. 
times assigned to that oonntry. (Steph. In the Greek inscriptions at this 
Byz, ad voo. TeA^ia-ffSs ; compare Plin. place the name is written Telmessns, 
Ii. N, T. 27 j Liv. xxxvii. 16 j and not Telmissus, as in Arrian. (See 
Pomp. Mel. i. 15.) It has boon Clarke’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 222 ct 
doubted which of the last two was the seqq, j Pellows’s Asia Minor, p. 243 
city famous for its soothsayers. Col. et seqq. ; Leake’s Tour, p. 128 ; ' and 
Leake decides in favour of the Tel. for pictorial representations consult 
messtis near HaHcainassus (Hum, the magnificent work of M. Texier, 
Hell. Asia, p. 64; Journal of Philology, vol. iii. plates 166-178.) 
vol, iv. p. 240), but, as it seems to me, On the celebrity of tho Telmisslau 
on insufficient grounds. The Lexi- diviners see Arr. Exji. Al. i. 25 ; ii. 3 ; 
GOgraphers (Photins, Snidas, Etynr. Cic. De Div. i. 41, 42; Plin. H. H. 
Magn., &c.) are unanimous in giving xxx. 1. According to Clement of 
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reached tlie city, and obtained from the Telmessians an ex- 
idanatioii of what the prodigy portended, bnt fate did not 
allow them to inform their lord ; for ere they entered Sardis 
on their return, Croesus was a prisoner. '\^^iat the Telmcssians 
had declared was, that Croesus must look for the entry of an 
army of foreign invaders into his country, and that when they 
came they would subdue the native inhabitants ; since the 
snake, said they, is a child of earth, and the horse a -warrior 
and a foreigner. Croesus was already a prisoner when the 
Telmessians thus answered his inquiry, but they had no 
knowledge of what was taking place at Sardis, or of the fate 
of the monarch. 


79. Cyrus, however, when Croesus broke up so suddenly 
from his quarters after the battle at Pteria, conceiving that 
he had marched away with the intention of disbanding his 
army, considered a little, and soon saw that it was advisable 
for him to advance upon Sardis with all haste, before the ; 
Lydians could get their forces together a second time. Having 
thus determined, he lost no time in carrying out his plan. 
He marched forward -with such speed that he was himself the ■ 
first to announce his coming to the Lydian king. That 
monarch, placed in the utmost difficulty by the turn of events 
•which had gone so entirely against all his calculations, never- 
theless led out the Lydians to battle. In all Asia there was 
not at that time a braver or more w^arlike people.® Their 
manner of fighting was on horseback ; they carried long 
lances, and were clever in the management of their steeds. ■ 

80. TIic two armies met in the j>lain before Sardis. It is a 
vast -flat, liaro of trees, watered by the Hyllus and a number 
of other streams, which all flow into one larger than the rest, 


AlexMadria, tlicir special power lay in [ earlier and tlie later national < 


tlio inter]Drotation of di’oams (Strom, i. 
16; p. 361). He spealcs as if their 
reputation still continued in his own 
day. (Cohort, ad Gent. § 3; p, 40.) 

® Mr. Groto has some good observa- 
tions on the contrast between the 


ter of the Lydians and P] 
(Hist, of Greece, vol. iii. pp. 2 
The Lydians did not become H 
(.dSlsch. Pers, 40) until after 
sian conquest. 
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called the Hermus.^ This river rises in the sacred moimtain 
of the Dindymenian Mother,^ and falls into the sea near the 
tovm. of Phocsea,^ 


® Sardis (the modern Sari) stood in 
the broad valley of the Hermns at a 
point whore the hills approach each 
other more closely than in any other 
place. Some vestiges of the ancient 
town remain, hnt, except the ruins of 
the great temj>le of Cyb^le (infra, v. 
102), they seem to be of a late date 
(Toxier, vol. iii. pp. 17-19). Above 
Sardis, to the east, opens out the plain, 
formed by the Junction of the Ooga- 
muB with the Hermns, thus described 
by Chandler : “ The plain beside the 
Hermns , wMoh divides it, is well 
watered by rills from the slopes. It 
is wide, - beautifnl, and cultivated.” 
(Travels, vol. i. cb. Ixxiv. p. 289.) 
Strabo appears to have intfendod tliis 
by bis ‘'plain of Gyms,” which ad- 
joined' Phrygia (xiii, p. 929). See 
Eeimell’s Geography of Western Asia, 
vol. i. p. S83. 

There is a second more extensive 
and still richer plain below Sardis, of 
which Strabo also speaks (yvoiceirai ry 
ir6\ei (Sardis) r6 re ^apSiavhv ‘ireBiov, 
/col rh rod ‘‘‘Epfiov, ml rh Kavtrrpiai'hv, 
ffvvexy Tfi livra ml “irdyruv &p terra 
veSlav). This plain is formed by 
the Junction of the Hyllus -with the 
Hermns, and reaches from Magnesia, 
the modem 'Manser, to Sardis. It is 
thus spoken of by Sir 0. Fellows : — 
“ From Manser wo started before nino 
o’clock, and travelled across the valley 
directly north. At two miles’ distance 
•we crossed the river Hermns by a 
bridge, and almost immediately after- 
wards its tribntaiy, the Hyllus, by a 
ferry; the latter i,s larger (?) than the 
main I’ivor, ■vvhich it joins within a 
fm-long of the ferry. The valley over 
■which wo continued to ride must be 
at least twelve miles directly aeross 
from Manser, . , . The lamd is excel, 
lent, and I scarcely saw a stone 
dni'ing the first eighteen miles. Cot- 
ion and corn grow himriantly, bnt 
there are fetu trees (compare Hero- 
dotus’s except the willow and 

pollard poplar.” (Fellows’ Asia Minor 


p. 201.) This must certainly bo the 
plain intended by Herodotu,s : rh irehiov 
rh iTph rov Aareos rod Sapdiyyod , . . 
Slit Be avrod vorap.ol jie'oyres ml 
ttAA.oi Kal "TWos trvjfirjyvvffi Is rhy 
fieyurroy, Ka\e6p.eyoy Se"^pfioy. Btxt it 
is scarcely possible that tho battle can 
really have taken place on this side of 
Sardis. 

1 Tlio Dindymenian mother was Oy- 
bfile, the special deity of Phrygia, It 
is impossible to say for cei’tain what 
mountain or monntain-range Hero- 
dotus intended by his odpos MvjTpts 
AivSvpijVTjs. The interior of Asia 
Minor was but very little known in 
his day. Probably, however, he 
meant to place the sources of the 
Hermus in Pluygia, -which is correct 
so far as it goes, 

Tho Hermns rises from two prin- 
cipal sources, both in the range of 
Morad, which is a branch from the 
great chain of Tauras, foiining the 
watershed between the streams 
which flow westward into the iEgean, 
and those which run northward into 
the Euxine. The chief source of the 
two is not, as Col. Leake thought 
(Asia Minor, p. 1G9), that which rises 
near tho modem QMediz or Kodus 
(tho KaSoi of Strabo), but the stream 
flowing from the foot of Morad Dagh, 
which has perhaps some claim to be 
regarded as the Slount Dindymfeiie of 
Strabo (xiii. p. 897) and our author. 
(See Hamilton’s Asia Minor, vol. i. p. 
108.) 

® The Heraius (Ghiedis.Chai) now 
falls into tho sea very much nearer to 
Smyrna than to Phoctea. Its conx’se is 
perpetually changing (Chandler, vol. i. 
oh. xxi.), and of late years its em- 
bouchure has been gradually ap- 
proaching Smyrna, whose harbour is 
seriously threatened by tho extensive 
shoals which advance opposite the 
Bamjiae XaleJi, formed of tho mud 
brought down by the Hemus. (See 
Hamilton’s Asia Minor, vol. i. p. 4fi,) 
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Wlien Cyrus beheld the Lydians arranging themselves in 
order of battle on this plain, fearful of the strength of their 
cavalry, he adopted a device which Harpagus, one of the 
Modes, suggested to him. He collected together all the 
camels that had come in the train of his army to carry the 
provisions and the baggage, and taMng off their loads, he 
mounted riders upon them accoutred as horsemen. These 
he commanded to advance in front of his other trooj>s against 
the Lydian horse ; behind them were to follow the foot 
soldiers, and last of all the cavalry. When his arrangements 
were complete, he gave his troops orders to slay all the other 
Lydians who came in their way "without mercy, hut to spare 
Crmsus and not kill him, even if he should be seized and offer 
resistance. The reason why Cyrus oiiposed his camels to the 
enemy’s horse was, because the horse has a natural dread, of 
the camel, and cannot abide either the sight or the smell of 
that animal. By this stratagem he hoped to make Croesus’s 
horse useless to him,® the horse being what he chiefly depended 
on for "victory. The two armies then joined battle, and 
immediately the Lydian war-horses, seeing and smelling the 
caimels, turned round and galloped off; and so it came to pass 
that all Croesus’s hopes withered away. The Lydians, how- 
ever, behaved manfully. As soon as they understood what 
was happening, they leaped off their horses, and engaged "vith 
the Persians on foot. The combat was long ; but at last, 
after a great slaughter on both sides, the Lydians turned 
and fled. They were driven within their "walls, and the 
Persians laid siege to Sardis. 

81 , Thus the siege began. Meanwhile Croesus, thinidng 
that the place "v^ould hold out no inconsiderable time, sent off 
fresh heralds to his allies from the beleaguered town. His 

^ It is sfiid that it) ono of the great 
battles between the Servians and the 
Tiirks “ a coxinoil of wav was held in 
the Tarkish camp, and some of the 
generals proposed that the camels 
Bhonld be placed in front of the army. 


in order that the horses of the e 
might be frightened by them,” It 
however, determined on liiis ocr 
not to have reconrye to ytrau 
(Frontier Lands of the ChriicLiz 
" the Turk, vol. ii, p. 380.) ■ 
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former messengers had been charged to bid them assemble at 
Sardis in the course of the fifth month ; they whom he now 
sent were to say that he was already besieged, and to beseech 
them to come to his aid with all possible speed. Among his 
other allies Croesus did not omit to send to Lacedinmon. 

82. It chanced, however, that the Spartans were themselves 
just at this time engaged in a quarrel with the Argivos about 
a place called Thyrca,^ which was within the limits of Argolis, 
but had been seissed on by the Laceda3monians. Indeed, the 
whole country westward, as far as Cape Malea, belonged once 
to the Ai’gives, and not only that onthe tract upon the main- 
land, .but also Cythera, and the other islands,® The Argives 
collected troops to resist the seizme of Thyrea, but before 
any battle was fought, the two parties came to terms, and it 
was agreed that three hundred Spartans and three hundred 
Argives should meet and fight for the ifiace, which should 
belong to the nation with whom the victory rested.® It was 
stipulated also that the other troops on each side should 
return home to theh respective countries, and not remain to 
witness the combat, as there -was danger, if the armies stayed, 
that either the one or the other, on seeing their countrymen 
undergoing defeat, might hasten to their assistance. These 


^ Tliyrca was the chief town of the 
district called Cyunria, tho border ter- 
ritory between Laconia and Argolis 
(cf. Kiucyd. V, 41). The Oynnrians 
were a remnant of the ancient popula- 
tion of the Peloi)oimGSO before tho 
Dorian conquest. Thoy called thom- 
Bplves Itraiiins, and claimed to he 
(vide infra, viii. 73). The 
convent of Lul:u seoms to mark tho 
site of tile ancient town. Hero on “ a 
tabular lull covered with shrubs and 
small trees, and haviiipf a gentle de- 
scent towards the river of Luku,” are 
ejctensivo reuiaiiia of a considerable 
town (Leake’s Morca, vol. ii.p. 487). 
The distance from the sea is greater 
by a good deal than in the time of 
Thucydides (iv. 57), as the river has 
. brought down large deposits. 


® In the time of Pheidon the First, 
about TJ.c. 748. See Miiller’s Dorians, 
vol. i. p. 154. Compare the Fragment 
of Ephorus (15, ed. Didot), “ arufx-irpdr- 
reiv 5^ kkI AaK^^aifiovlovs, e^re tpQovi]- 
ffavras rf} Sia r^v elp^ivrjy eurvxia^ sire 
ml (Twepyovs vop.i(tavras irphs rh 

mra\v<rou rhv ieiSuva atp’p p-p fie i> ov 
avroiis ifyefioviav rS>y Ue\o~ 
vovvri erlay, %v eKeivoi KpoeKrrtVTO^ 

® Thucydidos confirms this fact (v, 
41). The Argives, 130 years after- 
wards, imoposed the insertion of a 
clause in a treaty which they wore 
making with Sparta, to the effect that, 
on due notice given, Thyrea might 
again be fought for, &a"rrep ml TTpo- 
rep6v iTore. Tho Spartans thought 
the proposal folly, so much had opinion 
changed in the interval. 
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i('rniK luRTig apfreod on, the two armies man-hod off, Itaiving 
tlnxie liioidred picked men on each side to fight for the 
territory, Tiie battle began, and so equal were the com- 
batants, that at the close of the day, when night put a stop 
to the light, of the whole six hundred only three men remained 
alive, two Argives, Aleanor and Ghromins, and a single 
Hpartan, Othryadas. The two Argives, regarding themselves 
a,s the victors, hurried to Argos, Othryadas, the Spartan, re- 
mained upon the held, and, stripping the bodies of the Argives 
who had fallim, carried their armour to the Spartan camp. 
Next day the two armies returned to learn the result. At lirst 
they disputed, both parties claiming the victory, the one, 
hccause tiioy had the greater numher of survivors ; the other, 
because their man remained on the field, and strijiped the 
bodies of the slain, whereas the two men of the other side ran 
away ; but at last they fell from words to blows, and a battle 
was fought, in which both parties suffered great loss, but at 
the end the Lacedaemonians gained the victory,'^ Upon this 
the Argives, who up to that time had worn 'their hair long, 
cut it off close, and made a law, to which they attached a 
curse, binding themselves never more to let their hair grow, 
and never to allow’^ their women to wear gold, until they should 
recover Thyrca. At the same time the Lacedtemonians made 
a law the very reverse of this, namely, to wear their hair long, 
though they had ahvays before cut it close, Othryadas ® him- 
self, it is said, the sole survivor of the three hundred, prevented 
by a sense of shame from returning to Sparta after all his 


" Plutarch asserts that there was no 
second battle, but that an appeal was 
made to the Amphictyons, who decided 
in favoui- of Sparta (Moral, ii. p. 306, 
B.). He cites as his authority a cer- 
tain Chrysermus, who had written a 
book entitled TleKoirowTicriaKd’ 

® Various tales wore told of Othry. 
adas. According to one (Theseus ap, 
Shob, Flor. rii. 07) he was .mox-tally 
wounded in the fight, upon which he 
hid himself under some of the dead bo- 
dies till the two Argive survivors were 
VOL. I, 


gone ; he then crawled forth, erected 
a trophy, and wrote a superscription 
with his blood ; when ho had done this, 
he fell dead (Suidas in voo. ’OdpvdStis.) 
According to another stoiy, he sur- 
vived the occasion, and. was afterwards 
slain by Perilaiis, son of Aleanor, one 
of the two Argives who escaped ( Pan- 
Ban. ir. XX. § 6). Othryadas was a 
favourite subject with tho epigram, 
writers, (See Bnxnok’s Analaota, vol. 
i. pp, 130, 496 ; vol ii. p. 2.) 
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oomrados had fallen, laid violent hands upon himself in 
Thyrea. 

83. Although the Spartans were engaged with these matters 
when the herald arrived fi’ora Sardis to entreat them to come 
to the assistance of the besieged Mug, yet, notwithstanding, 
they instantly set to work to afford him help. They had 
completed their, ineparatious, and the ships wm-e just ready to 
start, when a second message informed them that the place 
had already fallen, and that Croesns was a prisoner. Deeply 
grieved at his misfortune, the Spartans ceased their efforts. 

84. The following is the way in which Sardis was taken. 
On the fourteenth day of the siege Gyrus bade some horsemen 
ride about his lines, and make proclamation to the whole 
army that he w^ould give a reward to the man who should first 
mount the wall. After this he made an assault, but vuthout 
success.' His troops retired, but a certain Mardian, Hyreeades 
by name, resolved to aj;)proach the citadel and attempt it at a 
place where no guards were ever set. On this side the rock 
was so j)recii)itous, and the citadel (as it seemed) so im- 
pregnable, that no fear was entertained of its being carried 
in this place. Here was the only portion of the circuit round 
which their old king Meles ^ did not carry the lion which Ms 
leman bore to him. For when the Telmessians had declared 
that if the lion were taken round the defences, Sardis would 
be impregnable, and Melos, in consequence, carried it round 
the rest of the fortress where the citadel seemed open to 
attack, he scorned to take it round this side, which he looked 
on as a sheer precipice, and therefore absolutely secure. It 
is on that side of the city which faces Mount Tmolus. 
IIyra3adGB, however, having the day before observed a 
Lydian soldier descend the rock after a helmet that had rolled 

preceded Myrsus, the father of Caii- 
daulea. He is noticed by .Easobins, 
Wlio improperly makes him the imme- 
diate predecessor of Caiidaalos (Etisob, 
Cbron. Can., Part ii. p. 322). The 
former of these i-vvo is probably 
the “ old king Moles ” of Ilerodotas. 


^ Two Lydian. ldng.si of this name 
arc mcutioiiod by Nicolas of Damas- 
cus (Fr. 2-1), who pi’obably follows 
Xautlms, One is said to hare been a 
tyrant, and to haro been deposed by 
a certain Moxns, w'ho succeeded him 
on the throne. The other immediately 
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(Town from the top, and having seen him picl: it up and carr-y 
it hack, thought over what he had witnessed, and formed liis 
plan. He climbed the rock himself, and otlier Persians 
followed in his track, until a largo munber had mounted to 
the top. Thus was Sardis taken, ^ and given up entirely to 
l^illage. 

85, With respect to Groesns himself, this is what befell him 
at the taking of the town. He had a son, of whom I made 
mention above, a worthy yonth, whoso only defect was that 
he wais deaf and dumb. In the days of liis i}rosperity Croesii.s 
had done the utmost that he could for him, and among other 
plans wbich he had devised, had sent to Delphi to consult the 
oracle on his behalf. The answer which he had received from 


the Pythoness ran thus : — 

“ Lydian, Tvido-rnling monarch, thou ■wondrouis simple Croesus, 

Wish not over to hear in thy palaoo the voice thou hast pr’ayed, for, 
Uttering intelligent sounds. Far bettor thy son should be silent ! 

Ah ! Tvoe worth the day when thine ear shall first list to his accents.”. 

When the town was taken, one of the Persians was just 
going to kill Croegus, not knowing who he was. Croesus saw 
the man coming, but under the pressure of his affliction, did 
not care to avoid the blow, not minding, whether or no he died 
heneath the stroke. Then this son of his, who was voiceless, 


" Sardis was taken a second time in 
almost exactly the same way by 
Lagoras, one of the generals of Autio- 
cliUH the Great (Polyb. vii. 4-7). 

Throe stories were current as to the 
mode in which the capture by Cyrus 
was effected. — 1. Thi.s of Herodotus, 
wliich Xenophon followed in its prin- 
cijial features (Cyrop. viti. ii. § 1-13). 
— 2. I'hat of Ctosias, reported also 
by Polymnns (Strateg. vti. vi, § 10), 
which marie Cyrus take Sardis by tho 
advice of fEbai'es, who suggested to him 
to alai’m the inhabitants by placing 
figures of men on long poles, and ele- 
vating them to the top of the walls 
(Porsio. E-xcerpfc. § 4). — 3. The fol- 
lowing, given also by Polyasnas (ib, § 2) • 
' — on w'hab authority it is impossible 


to say, possibly that of Xanthus. 
Cyrus, it was said, assented to a truce, 
and drew off his army, hut the night 
following he rettirued, and, finding tho 
walls unguarded, scaled them with 
ladders. This last seems likely to 
have boon the Lydian version. 

•Few people -will ho.sitatc. to prefer 
the nai'rativo .^of Herodotus to the 
other accounts.^ That of Cteaias is too 
puerile to deserve a moment’s con- 
sideration. The other, which rests on 
no authority but that of Poljffinus, 
malces Cym-s guilty of a foul piece 
of treachery, which is completely- ^t 
variance with the character borne hy 
him alike in Oriental and in Greciain 
stor|. 
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beholding the Persian as he rushed towards Croesus, in the 
agony of his fear and grief burst into speech, and said, “ Man, 
do not Mil Croesus.” This was the first time that he had ever 
spoken a word, but afterwards he retained the power of speech 
for the remainder of his life. 

86. Thus was Sardis taken by the Persians, and Croesus 
himself fell into their hands, after having reigned fourteen 
years, and been besieged in his capital fourteen days ; thus 
too did Croesus fulfil the oracle, which said that he should 
destroy a mighty empire, — ^l)y destroying his own. Then the 
Persians who had made Croesus prisoner brought him before 
Cyrus, Now a vast pile had been raised by his orders, and 
Croesus, laden with fetters, was placed upon it, and with him 
twice seven of the sons of the Lydians. I know not whether 
Cyrus was minded to make an offering of the first-fruits to 
some god or other, or whether he had vowed a vow and was 
performing it, or whether, as may well be, he had heard that 
Croesus was a holy man, and so wished to see if any of the 
heavenly powers would appear to save him from being burnt 
alive. However it might be, Cyrus was thus engaged, and 
Croesus was already on the pile, when it entered his mind in 
the depth of his woe that there was a divine warning in the 
words which had come to him from the lips of Solon, “No 
one while he lives is happy.” When this thought smote him 
he fetched a long breath, and breaking ’his deep silence, 
groaned out aloud, thrice uttering the name of Solon, Cyrus 
caught the sounds, and hade the interpreters inquire of Croesus 
who it was he called on. They drew near and asked him, but 
he held his peace, and for a long time made no answer to 
their questionings, until at length, forced to say something, 
he exclaimed, “ One I would give much to see converse with 
every monarch.” Not knowing what he meant by this reply, 
the interjpreters begged him to explain himself ; and as they 
pressed for an answer, and grew to be troublesome, he told 
them how, a long time before, Solon, an Athenian, had come 
and seen all his splendour, and made light of it ; and how 
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■whatever lie had said to him had fallen out exactly as lie fore- 
slio-\ved, although it 'was nothing that especially concerned 
him, but aiiplied to all manldnd alike, and most to those who 
seemed to themselves happy. Meanwhile, as he thus spoke, 
tlio pile -was lighted, and the outer portion began to blaze. 
Then Cyrus, hearing from the interpreters wliat Croesus had 
said, relented, bethinking himself that he too 'was a man, and 
that it ivas a fellow-man, and one who had once been as 
blessed ])y fortune as himself, that he was burning alive ; 
afraid, moreover, of retribution, and full of the thought that 
whatever is human is insecure. So he hade them giieneh the 
hliiziiig fire as quicldy as they could, and take down Croesus 


and the other Lydians, which they tried to do, hut the flames 
were not to be mastered. 

87. Then, the Lydians say that Croes-us, perceiving by the 
efforts made to quench the &e that Cyrus had relented, and 
seeing also that all was in vain, and that the men could nc t 
get the fire under, called with a loud voice upon the gocl 
Apollo, and prayed him, if he had ever received at his hands 
any acceptable gift, to come to his aid, and deliver him from 
his present danger. As thus with tears he besought the god, 
suddenly, though up to that time the sky had been clear and 
the day without a breath of wind,® dark ‘clouds gathered, and 
the storm hurst over their heads with rain of such violence, 
that the flames were speedily extinguished. Cyrus, convinced 
by this that Croesus w^as a good man and a favourite of 
heaven, asked him after he was taken off the pile, “ Who it 
was that had persuaded him to lead an army into his country, 
and so become his foe rather than continue his friend ? ” to 
which Croesus made answer as follows : What I did, oh ! 
king, was to thy advantage and to my own loss. If there be 
blame, it rests with the god of the Greeks, who encouraged 


The later romancers regarded this 
incident as over-marvellons, and. 
softened down the mii’aole consider- 
ably. See the fragment of Nioplans 
Damascenna transhited at the close 


of the Essay on ilu' Chronology nnd 
History of Lydia. The words of 1 h ^ 
the original are, r^u 

^fiipap iKeivqv 01/ ,«V 76," 
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me to begin tbe war. No one is so foolish as. to prefer to 
peace war, in which, instead of sons burying their fathers, 
fathers bnry their sons. But the gods willed it so.” ^ 

88. Tims did Croesus speak. Cyrus then ordered his fetters 
to 1)6 taken off, and made him sit down near himself, and paid 
him much respect, looldng upon him, as did also the courtiers, 
with a sort of wonder. Croesus, wrapped in thought, uttered 
no word. After a while, happening to turn and perceive the 
Persian soldiers engaged in plundering the town, he said to 
Cyrus, May I now tell thee, oh ! king, what I have in my 
mind, or is silence best ? ” Cyrus bade him speak his mind 
boldly. Then he put this question : “ What is it, oh ! Cyrus, 
which those men yonder are doing so busily ? ” “ Plundering 
thy city,” Cyrus answered, “and carrying off thy riches.” 
“Not my city,” rejoined the other, “nor my riches. They 
are not mine any more. It is thy wealth which they are 
pillaging.” 

89. Cyrus, struck by what Croesus had said, bade all the 
court to withdraw, and then asked Croesus wdiat he thought it 
best for him to do as regarded the plundering. Croesus 
answered, “Now that the gods have made me thy slave, oh ! 
Cyrus, it seems to me that it is my part, if I see anything to 
thy advantage, to show it to thee. Thy subjects, the Persians, 
are a poor people with a proud spirit. If then thou, lettest 
them pillage and possess themselves of great wealth, I will tell 


Modoin critics seem not to liavo 
been tbe first to object to this entire 
iifirmfcive, that the religion of the Per- 
sians did not allow the burning of 
human beings (vide infr&, ni. 16). The 
objection, had evidently been made be- 
fore the time of Nicola.B of Damascus, 
who meets it indirectly in his narra- 
tive, The Persians (he gives ns to 
uuderstatid) had for some time before 
this neglected the precepts of Zoro- 
aster, and allowed his ordinances with 
respect to fire to fall into desuetude. 
The miracle whereby Croesus was 
snatched from the flames reminded 
them of their ancient creed, and in- 


duced them to re-establish the whole 
system of Zoroaster. It may be 
doubted, however, whether the sj^stem 
of Zoroaster was at this time any por- 
tion of the Persian religion, (See the 
Critical .Essays, Essay v.) 

Ctesias, in his account of the treat- 
ment of Cyrus, omitted all mention 
of the pile and the fire. According to 
him, thunder and lightning wore sent 
from heaven, and the chains of Orcosus 
miraculously struck off, after which 
Cyrus treated him with kindness, as- 
signinghiin the city of Barone (Barce 
of Justin, i. 7) for his residence. See 
the Persiea of Ctesias (Excei'pt. § 1). 
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tliee what thou hast to expect at their hands, dhie man who 
gets the most, look to having him rebel against thee. Now 
then, if my words jilease thee, do thus, oh ! king Let some 
of thy body-guards be placed as sentinels at each of the city 
gates, and let them take theii* booty from the soldiers as they 
leave the town, and tell them that they do so because the 
t(mths are due to Jupiter. So w^ilt thou escape the hatred 
they would feel if the plunder were taken away from them by 
force ; and they, seeing that what is proposed is just, will do 
it willingly.” 

90 . Cyrus was beyond measure pleased with this advice, so 
excellent did it seem to him. lie praised Croesus highly, and 
gave orders to his body-guard to do as he had suggested. 
Then, turning to Croesus, he said, “ Oh ! Croesus, I see that 
thou art resolved both in speech and act to show thyself a 
virtuous prince : ask me, therefore, whatever thou wilt as a 
gift at this moment.” Creesus replied, Oh ! my lord, if thou 
wilt suffer me to send these fetters to the god of the Greeks, 
whom I once honoinred above all other gods, and ask him if it 
is his wont to deceive his benefactors, — ^that will be the 
highest favour thou canst confer on me.” Gyrus upon this 
inquired what charge he had to make against the god. Then 
Croesus gave him a full account of all his projects, and of the 
answers of the oracle, and of the offerings which he had sent, 
on which he dwelt especially, and told him how it was the 
cneom-agemont given him by the oracle which had led him to 
make war upon Persia. All this he related, and at the end 
again besought permission to reproach the god with his 
behaviour. Cyrus answered with a laugh, ‘'This I readily 
grant thee, and whatever else thou shalt at any time ask at 
my hands.” Crossus, finding his request allowed, sent certain 
Lydians to Delphi, enjoining them to lay his fetters upon the 
threshold of the temple, and ask the god, ‘‘If he wurc not 
ashamed of having encouraged him, as the destincrl destroyer 
of the empire of Gyrus, to he^ a war with Porsin, of which 
such were the first-fruits ? ” , As they said this they were to 
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point to tlio fetters ; and further they were to inquire, “ if it 
was the wont of the Greek gods to be ungrateful ? ” 

91. The Lydians went to Delphi and delivered their message, 
on which the Pythoness is said to have replied — “ It is not 
possible even for a god to escape the decree of destiny. , Crcesus 
has been punished for the sin of his fifth ancestor,® who, when 
ho was one of the body-guard of the Heraelides, joined in a 
woman’s fraud, and, slaying his master, wrongfully seized 
the throne. Apollo was anxious that the fall of Sardis should 
not happen in the lifetime of Croesus, but be delayed to his 
son’s days ; he could not, however, persuade the Fates.® All 
tliat they were willing to allow he took and gave to Croesus. 
Let Crcesus know that Apollo delayed the taking of Sardis 
tiiree full years, and that he is thus a prisoner three years 
later than was his destiny. Moreover it was Apollo who saved 
him from the burning pile. Nor has Crcesus any right to 
complain with respect to the oracular answer which he re- 
ceived. For when the god told him that, if he attacked the 
Persians, he would destroy a mighty empire, he ought, if he 
had been wise, to have sent again and inquired which empire 
was meant, that of Cyrus or his own ; but if he neither under- 
stood what was said, nor took the trouble to seek for enlighten- 
ment, he has only himself to blame for the result. Besides, 
he had misunderstood the last answer which had been given 
him about the mule. Cyrus was that mule. For the parents 
of Cyras were of different races, and of different conditions, — 
his mother a Median i)rineess, daughter of King Astyages, and 
his father a Persian and a subject, who, though so far beneath 
her in all respects, had married his royal mistress.” 


® Tide supra, ch. 13. 

IVEr. Groto remarks with great 
truth ou this passage — “It is rarely 
that these supreme goddesses or hyper, 
gcddeaaes — ■for the gods themselves 
uiust submit to them — are brought 
into such distinct light and action ; 
usually ihey are kept in the dark, 
or ar'e left to be understood as the 
uiiseen stumbling-block in cases of ex. 


tromc ineomprehonsibility ; and it is 
difficult clearly to determine w'hore 
the Greeks conceived sovereign pow'cr 
to reside, in respect to the government 
of the world. Bat here the sove^-ehjtity 
of the Mmres, and the sulordinate 
agenctj of the gods, are nneqv.ivocally 
setfmth" (Hist, of Greece, vol. iv, j). 
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Such was the answer of the Pythoness. The Lydians 
returned to Sardis and communicated it to Croesus, who 
confessed, on hearing it, that the fault w’-as his, not the god’s. 

Such was the way in which Ionia was first conquered, and so 
i was the emijire of Croesus brought to a close. 

I . 92. Besides the offerings which have been already mentioned, > 

f there are many others in various parts of Greece presented by 1 

I Cr(X!sus; as at Thebes in Boeotia, where there is a golden 

tripod, dedicated by him to Ismenian Apollo ; at Ephesus, 
wdiere the golden heifers and most of the columns are his 
gift ; and at .Delphi, in the temifie of Pronaia,® where there is 
: a huge shield in gold, which he gave. All these offerings 

were still in existence in my day ; many others have perished : 
among them those which he dedicated at BranchidEe in 
Milesia, equal in weight, as I am informed, and in all respects 
like to those at Delphi. The Delphian presents, and those 
sent to Amphiaraus, came from his own private property, 
being the first-fruits of the fortune which he inherited from 
his father; his other offerings came from the riches of an 
; enemy, who, before he momited the throne, headed a party 

against him, with the view of obtaining the crown of Lydia 
’ for Pantaleon. This Pantaleon was a son- of Alyattes, but by 

a different mother from Croesus ; for the mother of Croesus 
was a Carian woman, but the mother of Pantaleon an Ionian. | 

■\Yhcn, by the appointment of his father, Croesus obtained * ; 

the kingly dignity,® he seized the man who had plotted against ; 

® This has been sixpposed to mean t 

that Alyattes associated Oroesu,s -with f 

him in the government (see Wesseling 
and Bahr in loc. Also Clinton’s F. H. 
vol, ii. p. 363), Rut there are no suffi- 
cient grounds for such an opinion. 
Association, common enough in Egypt, 
was very rarely practised iu the East 
until the time of the Sassanian princes ; 
and docs not seem ever to obtain raless 
where the succession is doubttfdl. Nor 
would it have been likely (ffiat, during 
a Joint-roign -with bis father, Croesns 
should have treated thb partisan of Ins 
brother -with such sbferiby.' Hei'O- 

i’! . - - ' •' ■' ! : . : .. „ 


' The rivor lamcmus washed the 
foot of the hill on which this temple 
stood (Pans. ix. 10, 2); hence the 
phrase “Ismenian Apollo.” Compare 
Falletiian Minerva (supra, eh, 62), 

** The temple of Minerva at Delphi 
stood ill front of the groat temple of 
Apollo. Hence the Delphian Minei’va 
was called MinervaPronaia (Sihrhirph 
rod yaov iSpvcrBat, as Harpooration , 
pay.H). Vide infra, viii. 37. Pausanias 
mentions that the shield was no longer 
there in his day. It had been carried 
ofl’ by Pliilomdl us, the Phocian general • 
in the Sacred War (Pans. x. vi).i. §4). 
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.him, and broke him upon the wheel. His property, which 
he had previously devoted to the service of the gods, Crcesus 
applied in the way mentioned above. This is all I shall say 
about his oiferings. 

93. Lydia, unlike most other countries, scarcely offers any 
wonders for the historian to describe, except the gold-dust 
wliich is washed down from the range of Tmolus. It has, 
however, one structure of enormous size, onl}?' inferior to the 
monuments of Egypt ^ and Babylon. This is the tomb of 
Alyattes,^ the father of Croesus, the base of which is formed of 


dotns ■UTidou'btodly intendB to speak of 
tlio nomination of Croesus liy Alyattea 
aa Wa auccesaor upon the throne. The 
verb nsod. is the aame , aa that which 
occurs below (ch. 208), where the 
nomination of Cambysea by Cyrus is 
mentioned. 

'rhe colossal size of the monuments 
in Egypt is suiEciently known. They 
increased in size as the power of Egypt 
advanced. The great importance of 
proportion is at once felt in examining 
them ; for though the columns, as in 
the Great Hall of Eamak, are so large 
— the centre avenue of twelve being 
69 ft. 5 in, high, witli the abacus and 
plinth, and the lateral ones (onoe 122 
in number) being 45 ft. 8 in. high — 
they have a pleasing as well as a grand 
offeot. 'Without that most important 
feature, proportion (now best under- 
stood in Italy), they would be mon- 
strous and disagreeable. The taste 
*for colossal statues is often supposed 
to be- peculiarly Egyptian ; but the 
Greeks had some as large as, and even 
larger than, any in Egypt, that of 
Olympian Jove being 60 ft. high, and 
the Colossus of Ehodes 105 ft. (See 
Plaxman, Loot. ix. p. 219.) Pausanias 
(lii. 19) mentions one of Apollo 30 
cubits (45 feet) high.— -[G. W,] 

® The following account of the ex- 
ternal appearance of this monument, 
which still exists on the north bank of 
the Hormus, near the ruins of the 
ancient Sardis, is given by Mr, Hamil- 
ton (Asia Minor, vol. i. pp, 14<5-6) : — • 

“ One mile south of this spot we 


reached the principal tumulus, gene- 
rally’ designated aa the tomb of Haly- 
attes. It took us about ten minutes 
to ride round its base, which would 
give it a circumference of nearly half 
a mile. Towards the north it consists 
of the natural rock, a w’hite horizon- 
tally-stratified earthy limestone, cut 
away so as to appear as part of the 
strncture. The upper poi’tion is sand 
and gravel, appai-ently brought from, 
the bed of the Hermus. Several deep 
ravines have been worn by time and 
weather in its sides, particularly on 
that to the south ; we followed one of 
these as affording a better footing 
than the smooth grass, as we ascended 
to the summit. Here we found the 
remains of a foundation nearly eigh- 
teen feet sqxuMre, onthenoi'thof which 
was a huge circular stone, ten feet in 
diameter, with a flat bottom and a 
raised edge or lip, evidently placed 
there as an ornament on the apex 
of the tumulus. Herodotus says that 
phalli were erected upon the summit 
of some of these tumuli, of which this 
may be one ; but Mr. Strickland sup- 
poses that a rude representation of the 
human face might be traced on its 
weather-beaten surface. In conse- 
quence of the ground sloping to the 
south, this tumulus appears much 
higher when viewed from the side of 
Sardis than from any other. It rises 
at an. angle of about 22° and is a con- 
spicuous object on all sides.” 

Becently the mound has been more 
exactly measured by M. Spiegenthal, 
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imnienso blocks of stone, the rest being a vast mound of 
It was raised by the joint labour of the tradesmen, ] 


a’omb of Alyattes. Septilchral Cbamber. 


Tomb of Alyaitos. Gfround-plan, showing 


PiTissian Conaxtl at Smyrnia, who Bsa 
also caa'efully explored the jAtewoff. 
ELis measurements striliingly agree 


■svllli th( 
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craftsmen, and courtesans of Sardis, and had at the top five 
shone pillars, which remained to my day, with inscriptions cut 
on them,® showing how much of the work was done by each 
class of workpeople. It appeared on measurement that the 
portion of the courtesans was the largest. The daughters of 


281 yarfls, Tvliich produces a circum- 
fereucc oi‘ almost exactly Lalf a mile. ■ 
111 the luteriov, into which ho drove a 
gallery or tnnnelj he was fortunate 
enough to discover a sepulchral chain- 
her, composed of large blocks of while 
marble, highly polished, situated 
almost exactly in the centre of the 
tumulus. The chamber was some- ■ 
what more than 11 feet long, nearly 
8 feet broad, and 7 feet high. It was 
empty, and oentained no sign of any 
iuBoription or sarcophagus. The mound 
outside the chamber showed, traces of 
many former excavations. It was 
ptioroed with galleries, and contained a 
groat quantity of bones, partly human, 
partly those of animals ; also a quan- 
tity of ashes, and abundant fragments 
of urns. Uo writing was discovered 
on any of these, or indeed in the whole 
mound, nor any fragment of metal 
with the exception of a nail, a relic of 
former explorers. Undoubtedly the 
chambor had been rifled at a remote 
period, and the mound had been used ‘ 
ill post-Lydian times as a place of 
general sepulture. Heuce the re- 
mains of urns, and the human bones 
and ashes. The animal bones are 
more diffloult of explanation. There 
^an be little doubt that the marble 
chamljer was the actual resting-place 
of the Lydian king. Its dimensions 
agree nearly with those of the sepul- 
chral chamber of Cyras. (See note to 
bonk i. ch. 214..) The tomb was, pro- 
bably plundered for the .sake of the 
gold which it contained, either by the 
Greeks, or by some one of the many 
nations who have at different periods 
held possession of Asia Minor. It is 
worthy of remark that the internal 
construction of the mound was not 
ioimd by M. Spiegenthal in any way 
to resemble that of the famous .tomb 
of Tantalus, near Smyrna, explored 


by M. Texier. (See Toxior’s Asie 
Mineure, vol. ii. p. 252, et soq. ; and 
for M. Spie,gcnthars account of hi.s 
excavations, see the Monatsbericht der 
Konigl, Preussisch. .Acaderaie der 
Wissenschaften zu Berlin, Deo. ISoI, 
pp. 700-702.) 

According to M. Texier, the height 
of the mound is 80 metres (90 yards), 
and the cubic contents 2,650,800 uietres. 
(Asie Mineure, vol. hi. p. 21.) 

Besides the barrow of Alyattes there 
■are a vast number of ancient tumuli 
on the shores of the GygEean lake. 
Three or four of these are scarcely 
inferior in size to that of Alyattes 
(see Chandler’s Tour in Asia Minor, 
ch. 78, p. 302). These may be the 
tombs of the other Lydian kings. 

[)The monument in question, with a 
stone basement, and a mound above, 
is very similar to the constructed 
.tombs of Etruria, and to some in 
Greece, as that of Menecrates at 
Corfu, and others. The tomb of Aga- 
memnon at Mycenae is also supposed 
by Canina to have been capped with 
a mound; and he is quite right in 
thinking it could not have been a 
‘ treasury ’ (as it is called of Atreus), 
being outside the city. Indeed, in the 
same locality are the remains of other 
similar monuments, not certainly so 
many treasuries, but tombs. The five 
ohpoi on that of Alyattes may have 
been like those on the tomb of Aruns 
at Albano, miscalled ' of the Horatii.’ 

The statement about the L.ydiau 
women is one of those for which 
Herodotus cannot escape censure. — 
G.W.] 

* This is thought to be a very 
early mention of writing. Alyattes 
died B.c, 568 ; but even the Greeks 
had letters long before that time. — 
[G. W.], 
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tlie common people in Lydia, one and all, pursue this traffic, 
Y-isliing to collect money for their portions. They continue 
tlie practice till they marry ; and are "wont to contract them- 
selves ill marriage. The tomb is six stades and two plethra 
in circumference; its breadth is thirteen plethra. Close to 
the tomb is a large lake, ■which the Lydians say is never tlry.^ 
They call it the Lake Gygiea. 

94. The Lydians have very nearly the same customs as the 
Greeks, 'with the exception that these last do not bring nj) 
their girls in the same way. So far as we have any kiio-w- 
ledge, they were the first nation to introduce the use of gold 
and silver coin,® and the first who sold goods by retail. They 
claim also the invention of all the games which are common 
to them with the Greeks. These they declare that they 
invented about the time when they colonised Tyrrhenia, an 
event of which they give the following account. In the days 
of Atys ■the son of Manes,® there was great scarcity through 
the whole land of Lydia. For some time the Lydians bore 
the affliction patiently, but finding that it did not pass away, 
they set to work to devise, remedies for the evil. Various 
expedients were discovered by various persons; dice, and 


made the latter people tho inyentors 
of coining). Pliekion, -wlio is also said 
to liave in,troclnced the iliiginetaii 
standard of ivoights from Asia, may 
have been the first to strike coins in 
European Greece, The assertion of 
Plutarch cannot possibly bo recoivetl. 
See Note B at the end of the volume. 

® A name resembling that of the 
King of Lydia, ATanes, is founifl in the 
early traditions of many people. In 
Egypt the first king was Mmes, of 
whom Maneros, the reputed inventor 
of music, was supposed to have been 
the son, Crete had its 2n„r-, h.ifia 
its Mamt; Germany jti- first 21 iv. 
Manims / and t;:i('t\s o<^ tho name 
oooTur. in other emly hieiurm.'s. Se,* 
Pint, de Is. s. 24, wJ'o n'eiii'cns ih(', 
Phrygian Manis. — [G. ■'W'.] 


^ This lake is still a remarkahlo 
feature in tho scene. (Hamilton's 
Asia Minor, i. p. 1-45 ; Ecllows, p. 
290.) It is montioned by Homer 
(II. XX. 392). 

® This statement was made also by 
Xenophanes of Colophon (Pollux, ix. 
vi. § 83), and is repeated by Eusta- 
thius (ad Dionys. Perieget. v, 840). 
Ollier winter's ascribed the invention 
to Pheidon I, king of Argos (Etym. 
■JMagn. ad voc. 6$e\icrKos; Pollux, 
1. s. c.). According to Plutarch, 
Tlieseus coined money at Athena some 
centuries eai’lior (Thes. c. 25). 

It is probable that tho Greeks de-, 
rived their first Icnowlodge of coined 
money from the Asiatics with whom 
they came into contact in Asia Minor, 
either Lydians or Phrygians (a tradi- 
ditinu Tnontinnod in ■Pollnx. 1. a. e.. 
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huckle-bones, and ball,’ and all such games were in?ente<l, 
except tables, the invention of which they do not claim as 
theirs. The plan adopted against the famine was to engage 
ill games one day so entirely as not to feel any craving for 
food, and the next day to eat and abstain from games. In 
this way they passed eighteen years. Still the affliction 
continued and oven became more grievous. So the king 
determined to divide the nation in half, and to make the two 
portions draw lots, the one to stay, the other to leave the 
land. He would continue to reign over those whose lot it 


’< The ball was a very old game, and 
' ifc was doubtless invented in Egypt, 
as Plato says. It is mentioned by 
Homsr (Od. viii. 372), and it was 
known in Egypt long before his time, 
in the twelfth dynasty, or about 2000 
, n.c., as were the -necrcroi, xl/rj(pot, latrun- 
mli, calculi, or counters, used in a 
game resembling our draughts, with 
■ two sets of men, or “ dogs,” of differ- 
ent colours. They are also mentioned 
hy Homer (Od. i. 107, and Pint, -de 
Isid. 8. 12, “ireTTefa”). Athenmus 
(Deipn. i. 10, p. 19) reproves Hero- 
dotus for asbribing the invention of 
games to the Lydians. The Greek 
board, &^a^, or abacus, had five lines, 
sometimes twelve, like that of the 
Romans, -whoneo dxiodecim scripta was 
the namo they gave to their alveus, or 
board, and tho moves were sometimes 
decided by dice. 

Greek &ce, k6^oi, tesserm, were like 
our own, with six numbers — 6 and 1, 
5 and 2, 4 and 3, being generally on 
the opposite sides. Itistead of two, 
they threw tlmee dice, whence rpls 
ef, ‘^tlrree sizes,” and kujSos was the 
“ aco.” ‘ They were probably at first 
only numbered on four sides, whence 
the name, corrupted from Tea-aapa. 
This ivas tho case with some astragali. ' 
the 2 and 5 being omitted (Jul. Poll. 
Ojiom. ix. 7), but these were usually 
without numbers, and were simply 
tho original kmickle-bones of sheep. 
Tlicy wore also called “ tali,” and in 
idaying woro generally five (whence 
ireyraMOiCsiu), a ixamber, like the fire 


lines on the old Greek abacus, taken 
from the fingers of the hand. Some- 
times astragali were made, of tho 
same foirm as the bone, of stone, metal, 
ivory, or glass ; and I have one of 
these last from Athens, which is only 
Of in. long. The game is represented 
in a painting found at Heroidaneum, 
and in sculpture ; and Pliny (xxxiv. 
8) mentions a famous group in bronze 
by Polycletus, of two naked boys, 
called the aistragalieontes, then in the 
Atrium of Titus, evidently the same 
subject represented in stone at the- 
British Museum, the loser biting his 
companion’s arm. The games of tali 
and tesserce were chiefly confined to 
children, women, and old men (Cic. de 
Seneet. 16, ed Par.). That of odd 
and even, “par et impar,” was 
thought still more puerile, and is com- 
pared by Horace to riding on a stick, 
or “arundine longd” (Sat. xi. iii. 247). 
Beans, nuts, almond.s, or coins were 
used in jfiaying it ; and another game 
is mentioned by J. Pollux (ix. 7) of 
throwing coins or bones within a ring, 
or into a hole, called rpdna. Odd and 
oven, and tho modern -Italian mnra, 
wore very ancient Egyptian games. 
In tho latter tho Romans wore said 
“micars digitis.” Cicero, clc Div. ii. 
says, “ quid onira sors ost P ixlom pro- 
pemodum. quod micaro, quod talos 
jacere, quod tesseras; and in Off. iii., 
that one' with, whom “in tenebris 
mices,” for an honest man, had become 
a proverb. — [G. W. ] 
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should he to remain behind; the emigrants should haYe his 
son Tyrrhenus for their leader. The lot was cast, and they 
who had to emigrate went down to Smyrna, and built them- 
selyes ships,” in which, after they had put on board all needful 
stores, they sailed away in search of new homes and better 
sustenance. After sailing past many comitries they came to 
Umbria,® where they built cities for themselyes, and fixed 
their residence. Their former name of Lydians they laid 
aside, and called themselyes after the name of the king’s son, 
who led the colony, Tyrrhenians.^ 

95. Thus far I have been engaged in. showing how the 
Lydians were brought under the Persian yoke. The course 
I of my history now compels me to inquire who this Cyrus was 

by wliom the Lydian empire was destroyed, and by what 
means the Persians had become the lords paramount of Asia. 

And herein I shall follow those Persian authorities whose 
object it appears to be not to magnify the exploits of Cyrus, : 
but to relate the simple truth. I know besides three ways in , ’ 
which the story of Cyrus is told, all differing from my own 
narratiye. 

The Assyrians had held the Empire of Upper Asia for the 
space of fiye hundred and twenty years,® when the Medes set 

® Jleeven midcrstaiidri tliis iiassago modern Lombardo-yenetian. kingdom, 
to assort that the Ijydians obtained and to place them on the Adriatic. 
vessels from the Greeks of Smyrna, The ax-rival of fcho Tyrrhenians on 
and builds upon it the conclnsion that their shores extends thorn to the op- 
tho Lydians were at no time a sea- posito coast, and, makes Tuscany also 
faring people. (Asiafc. Nat. vol, i. a part of their country. Henidotus 
p. 106. Jj, T.) But fx.r)xava(recu has knows of no Italian nations excoj)t the 
never the .sense of procui'ing from Tyrrhenians, the Uinbriaus, the Yone- 
anotkor. Whore it moans procuring tians (Koneti), the CEnotrians, and 
at all, it is always procuring by one’s the Messapians. 

own skill and enterprise. (Of. Sophocl. ^ The whole story of the Lydian 
Phil. 295. Xcn. Cyrop. iir, ii. § 15.) colonization of Etrnria is considered 
® The Umbria of Herodotus, as Nie- 
bidjr observes (Hist, of Rome, vol. i. 
p. 142. E. T.) “ is of large and inde- 
iinite extent.” It appears to include 
almost the whole of Northern -Italy. 

It is from the region above the Um- 
brians that the Alpis and the Carpi s 
flow into tlie Danube (iv. 4-9). This 
would seem to assign to them 'the 


® The 520 years of 
this place undoubtedly : 
(more exact) 526 of ,B( 
Hi) The x'ntb'o snbjee 
ChroiLokigv i« discussed i 
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the example of revolt from their authority. Tliey took arms 
for the recovery of their freedom, and fought a battle with the 
Assyrians, in. which they behaved with such gallantry as to 
shake off the yoke of servitude, and to become a free people. 
Uj)on their success the other nations also revolted and regained 
their independence. 

96. Thus the nations over that whole extent of country 
obtained the blessing of self-government, but they fell again 
under the sway of kings, in the manner which I will now 
relate. There was a certain Mede named Beioces, son of 
Phraortes, a man- of much wisdom, who had conceived the 
desire of obtaining to himself the sovereign power. In 
furtherance of his ambition, therefore, he formed and carried 
into execution the following scheme. As the Medes at that 
time dwelt in scattered villages without any central authority, 
and lawlessness in consequence prevailed throughout the land, 
Deioces, w^ho w^as already a man of mark in his own village, 
applied himself with greater zeal and earnestness than- ever 
before to the practice of justice among his fellows. It was his 
conviction that justice and injustice are engaged in perpetual 
war with one another. Pie therefore began this course of 
conduct, and presently the men of his village, observing his 
integrity, chose him to be the arbiter of aU their disputes. 
Bent on obtaining the sovereign powder, he showed himself an 
honest and an upright judge, and by these means gained such 
credit with his fellow-citizens as to attract the attention of 
those who lived in the surrounding villages. They had long 
been suffering from unjust and oppressive judgments; so 
that, when they heard of the singular uprightness of Beioces, 
and of the equity of his decisions, they joyfully had recourse 
to him in the various quarrels and suits that arose, until at 
last they came to put confidence in no one else. 

97. The number of complaints brought before him con- 
tinually increasing, as people, learnt more and more the 
fairness of his judgments, Beioces, feeling himself now ail 
important, announced that he, did not intend any longer to 


liear causes, and appeared no more in the seat in whicli he 
had been accustomed to sit and administer justice. ‘‘ It did 
not square with his interests,” he said, ‘'to spend the whole 
day in regulating other men’s affairs to the neglect of his 
own.” Hereupon robbery and lawlessness broke out afresh, 
and prevailed through the country even more than hereto- 
fore ; wherefore the Medes assembled from all quarters, and 
held a consultation on the state of affairs. The speakers, as I 
think, were chiefly friends of Heioces. “We cannot possibly,” 
they said, “ go on living in this country if things continue as 
they now are ; let us therefore set a king over us, that so the 
land may be well governed, and we oiu’selves may be able to 
attend to our own affairs, and not be forced to quit our 
country on account of anarchy.” The assembly \vas persuaded 
by these arguments, and resolved to appoint a king. 

98, It followed to determine who should be chosen to the 
office. When this dehate began the claims of Deioees and. his 
praises were at once in every , mouth ; so that presently all 
agreed that he should be king. Upon this he required a 
palace to he built for him suitable to his rank, and a guard to 
be given him for his person. The Medes complied, and built 
him a strong and large palace,’’^ on a spot wliieh he himself 
pointed out, and likewise gave him liberty to choose himself a 
body-guard from the wffiole nation.'^ Thus settled upon the 


® The royal palace at Agbafcaua is 
said by Polybius to have been 7 stades 
(mor’o than rour-fifths of a mile) in. 
oircnmferonco (x. xxvii. 9) ; Imt his 
description refers probably to the 
capital of Media Magna, rather than, 
to the (so-called) city of Deioees. 

^ I cannot refrain from transcribing 
the excellent comment of Mr. Grote 
on this passage. He observes : — “ Of 
tho real history of Deioees we cannot 
be said to know anything;’ for the 
interesting nan-ative of Herodotus 
presents to us in all points Grecian 
society and ideas, not Oriental t it is 
like the disenssion. which the historian 
ascribes to the seven Persian tjou' 


spirators, previous to the aGCO.ssion of 
Darius, whether they bIuxII adopt an 
oligarchical, a democrafcical, or a mon- 
archical form of government; or it 
may bo compared to the Cyropmdia of 
Xenophon, ’who beautifully and elabo- 
rately works out au ideal which 
Herodotus exhibits in brief outline. 
The story of Deioees describes what 
may be called tho despot's progress, 
first as candidate, and afiorvmrds as 
fully established . . . Deioers begins 
like a clev.'r (jr^ok lunong oilu’r 
Greeks, equal, fn e, end disorderly ; 
he is athirst fur do.-'poi i.mi from t'hii 
beginning, and Is forwoni in manitest- 
ing his ri’otiLiido .wid pisiice, ‘as 
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tlirone, lie fether^T^ them to build a single great city, 
and, disregarding the petty toums in -whieh they had formerly 
dweltj make the new capital the object of their chief attention. 
The Medes were again, obedient, and built the city now called 
Agbatana,® the walls of which are of great size and strength. 


beseems a candidate for command;’ 
lie passes into a despot by the public 
vote, and receives what to the Greeks 
was the great symbol and instru- 
ment of such transition, a personal 
body-guard; ho ends by organising 
both the maoHnery and the etiquette 
of a despotism in the Oriental fashion,- 
like the Cyrus of Xenophon ; only that 
both these authors maintain the su- 
periority of their Grecian ideal over 
Oriental reality, by ascribing both to 
Deiooes and Cyrus a just, systematic, 
and laborious administration, such as 
their own experience did not present 
to them in Asia.” (Vol. iii. pp. 307- 
308, See also Note ® of the latter 
paged 

® I have retained the for.m Agba- 
tana, given by Herodotus, in place of 
the more usual Eobatana of other 
authors, as being nearer to the Persian 
original, which (in the inscriptions) is 
HagmatSna. (Bohistnn Inscrip. Col. 
II. Par. 13). It is curious that the 
Greeks should have caught the ortho- 
graphy so nearly, and yet have been 
so mistaken as to the accent of the 
word. There cannot be a doubt that 
the natives called the city Hagmatan, 
according to the analogy of the 
modern Isfahan, Teheran, Hamadan, 
Belli stun, &c. Yet the Greeks said 
Agbatana, as is evident both from the 
quantity and the accent of the word. It 
is writtcn’A7j3ciraj/a,n,ot’A7j8aTe{TO, and 
in the poets tlio last three syllables 
are shoi't, Cf. HDsch. Pers. 16. Aris- 
toph. Acharu. Gl<. 

[Thero is every reason to believe 
that the original form of the name 
ITellein'sod as *Ay^drava or ’Efc^drova 
was nuginatan, and that it was of 
Arian etymology, having been first 
used by the Arian Medcs. It would 
signify in the language of the conntrj 
" the 23laee of assemblage,” being com- 


pounded of ham “with,” and gania 
“to go.” The Chaldcean form of 
Akhraatha, which .oocur.s in 

Ezra (vi. 2), may thus be regarded as 
a corruption of the Ai’ian name. It 
may further bo of interest to ncito 
that there is no trace of such a name 
among the Median cities enuraer.ated 
in the inscriptions of Sargon, or in 
those of his successors, so that it is 
2>retty certain the capital described by 
Herodotus could not have been built 
until within a short period of the de- 
struction of Nineveh. — H. G. E.] 

Two descriptions of the town are 
worth comparing with that of Hero- 
dotus. In the second Fargard of the 
Vendidad, Jemshid,it is said, “erected 
a Var, or fortress, suifioiontly large, 
and formed of squared blocks of 
stone; he assembled in the place a 
vast population, and stocked the, snr- 
rounding country with cattle for their 
use. He caused the water of the 
great fortress to flow forth abundantly. 
And within the Var, or fortress, he 
erected a lofty palace, encompassed 
with walls, and laid it in many 
separate divisions, and there was no 
high plane, either in front or roar, to 
command and overawo tlie fortress.” 
(Zetidavesta. Vendidad. Farg. n.) 

The other dc‘seri])t,ion is more exaot. 
in its dehiils. “Arphaxad,” we are 
told in the book of Judith, “built in 
Eebataua walls round about, of atones 
hewn throe cubits broad audaixcul)ifa 
long, and made the height of the wall 
seventy cubits, and the breadth 1 here- 
of fifty cubits : and set the towers 
thereof tipon the gates of it, an 
hundred cubits high, and tlie breadth 
thereof in the foundation sixty cubits; 
and he made the gates thereof, even 
gates that were raised to the height 
of seventy cubit s, and tins breadth of 
them was forty cubits, for the going 
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rising in circles one within the other. The plan of the j)lace 
is, that each of the walls should out-top the one beyond it by 
the battlements. The nature of the ground, which is a gentle 
hill, favours this arrangement in some degree, but it was 
mainly effected by art. The number of the circles is seven, 
the royal palace and the treasuries standing within the last. 


forth of his armies, and for tho set- 
ting in array of his footmen.” (i. 2-4), 
Ool. Pawlinson long since published 
his opinion that the site of the Agba- 
tana ascribed to Doioces -was at Takhti- 
Sole’iman, in Media Atropatenc. Tho 
nature of the situation, aud its geo- 
graphical ijosition, are far more in 
accordance with the notices of Agba- 
tana contained in Herodotus, than 
those of Hamadan, the Agbatana of 


later times. Tbo country to the north 
of Agbatana towards the Euxine, 
Horodotu.s says, is very mountainous, 
aud covered with forests (i. 110) . This 
is true and pertineut if said of Takhti- 
Soleiman, but either untrue or nn- 
meaning if said of Hamadan, which is 
far removed from the Euxine, and is 
in the more level part of the, ancient 
Media. Again, the southern Eoba- 
tana was situated on the declivity of 


the groat mountain of Orontes (tho 
raodci'n Elwcnd) which could not pos- 
Bibl5'' be called a KoXuuhs,. and which 
does not admit of being fortified in 
the mode described by Herodotus ; 
whereas the coiiical hill of Takhti- 
Sole'imun, with its remains of wallsand 


other ruins, vei’y nearly oori’esponds to 
the description of our author. (See 
tho subjoined plan.) The whole sub- 
ject is lully treated in a p!i.|jor eom- 
mamcated'iiv (ioliru'l Wji.'.vb' u-son :<> 
the Geographical Society, and published, 
in their Journal. VcL x, Part i. 'Art. i. 



Bire Nimrud, Babylou, 


[Ono of the most important argu- 
ments in favour of the identification of 
Takhti-Soloiman with, the ancient Ag- 
batana, is the fact that Moses of 
Choren^ in speaking of the city which 
tlion occupied the site in question, and 
which was tisually named Qomzac 
Shaliasdan, calls it specifically “the 
second Ecbatana, or the seven- walled 
city.” Mos. Chor. ii. 84 — H, 0. R.] 

® “ This is manifestly a fable of 
Sabman origin, the seven colours men- 
tioned by llerodotus being precisely 
those employed by the Orientals ' to 
denote the seven great heavenly bodies, 


or the seven climates in which tliey 
revolve. Thus Sizami, in his poem of 
the Heft PeTher, clescribos a seven, 
bodied palace, built by Bahram Giir, 
nearly in the same terms as Hero- 
dotus. The palace dedicated to Sa. 
turn, he says, was black — that of 
Jupiter orange, or moi-e strictly 
sandal-wood colour (Sandali) — of Mars, 
scarlet — of the sun, golden — of Venus, 
white — of Mercury, azure — and of the 
moon, green— a hue which is applied 
by the Orientals to silver.” (Journal 
of Geogr. Soc. vol. x. Part i, p. 172.). 

The great temple of Hobuohadnezzar 
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black, of tlie third scarlet, of the fourth blue, of the fifth 
orange ; all these are coloured with paint. The two last hare 
their battlements coated respectively with silver and gold.’^ 

99. All these fortifications Beioces caused to be raised for 
himself and his own palace. The people were required to 


at Borsippa (the modern Birs-i-Nim- 
rud) was a building in seven platforms 
coloured in a similar way. Hei’odotus 
lias deranged tho order of the colours, 
which ought to be cither that depend- 
ent on the planetary distances, "black, 
orange, scarlet, gold, white, blue, sil- 
ver,” as at the Birs, or " black, white, 
orange, blue, scarlet, silver, gold,” if 
the order of tho days dedicated to 
the planets were taken. It may be 
suspected that Herodotus had received 
the numbers in the latter order, and 
accidentally reversed the places of 
black and, white, and, of scarlet and 
orange. 

[There is, however, no evidence to 
show that the Medes, or even the 
Babylonians, were acquainted with 
that order of the planets which regu- 
lated the nomenclature of the days of 
the week. The series in question, 
indeed, must have originated with a 
people who divided the day and night 
into (30 hours in.stead of 24; and, as 
fur as we know at present, this system 
of horary division was peculiar in 
ancient times to the Hindoo calouclar. 
Tho method by which tho order is 
eliminated is simply as follows : — Tho 
planets in duo succession from the 
Moon to Saturn were supposed to rule 
the hours of tho day iti a recurring 
scries of sevens, and the day was 
named after the ^jlanet who happened 
to be the regent of the first hour. If 
■we assign then the first hour of the first 
day to the Moon, we find that the 61st 
hour, which commenced the second 
day, belonged to the 5th plaiiet, or 
Marsj the 121st hour to the 2nd, or 
hlcrcury; tho 181st to the 6th, or 
J iipiter ; the 241st to the 8rd, or 
Vojius; the 001st to the 7th, or Saturn; ' 
and the 361st to the 4th, or the Sun. 
The popular belief (which first ap-, 
pears in .Dion Cassius) that the ’s&'ies' j- 


in question refers to a horary division 
of 24 is incorrect ; for in that case, 
although the order is the same, tho 
succession is inverted. One thing in- 
deed seems to bo certain, that if Iho 
Chaldseaus were the invoutors of tho 
hebdomadal nomonclatitre, they must 
have boixowed their earliest astro- 
nomical science 'from the same source 
which supplied tho Hindoos; for it 
could not have been by accident that 
a horary division of 60 was adopted 
by both races. — H. 0. B,.] 

’’ There is reason to believe that 
this account, though it may be greatly ’ 
exaggerated, is not devoid, of a founda- 
tion, The templo at Borsippa (see the 
preceding note) appears .to have 
had its fourth and seventh stages 
actually coated with gold and silver 
respectively. And it seems certain 
that there was often in Oriental 
towns a most lavish display of tho 
two precious metals. The sober Poly, 
bins relates that, at tho southern 
Agbatana, the capital of Media Magna, 
the entire woodwork of tho royal 
palace, including beams, ceilings, and 
pillars, was euverod with plates either 
of gold or silver, and that tho whole 
building was roofed with .silver tiles. 
Tho tomjjle of Anaitus was adorned 
in a similar way. (Polyb. x. xxvii. § 
10-12.). Consequently, though Da- 
rius, when he retreated before Alcmii- 
der, oai’ried off front Media, gold and 
silver to tho amount of 7000 talents 
(more than 1,700,0001.), and though 
the town -Vi'as largely plundered by 
the soldiers of Alexander and of Seleu- 
ous Hioator, still there romfunod. tiles 
and plating enough to produce, to 
Antioohus tho Groat on his oooupafioii 
of the place a sum of verjr ftearly 
4000 talents, or 975>060E. stci-r ling ! 
(See Anrian. Bxp, Alex. iji. 19. Polyb. 
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build their dwellings outside the circuit of the walls. ’V\'hen 
the town was finished, he j)roeeeded to arrange the ceremonial. 
He allowed no one to have direct access to the person of the 
king, but made all communication pass through the hands of 
messengers, and forbade the king to be seen by his subjects. ‘ 
He also made it an offence for any one whatsoever to laugh or 
spit in the royal presence. This ceremonial, of which he was 
the first inventor, Heioces established for his own security, 
fearing that his compeers, who were brought up together with 
him, and were of as good family as he, and no -whit inferior to 
him in manly qualities, if they saw him frequently would be 
pained at the sight, and would therefore be likely to eonsinre 
against him; whereas if they did not see him, they would 
think him quite a different sort of being from themselves. 

100. After completing these arrangements, and firmly 
settling himself upon the throne, Heioces continued to 
administer justice with the same strictness as before. Causes 
were stated in waiting, and sent in to the king, wdio passed his 
judgment upon the contents, and transmitted his decisions 
to the jiarties concerned: besides which he had spies and 
eavesdroppers in all parts of his dominions, and if he heard of 
any act of oppression, he sent for the guilty party, and 
awarded him the punishment meet for his offence. 

101. Thus Heioces collected the Medes into a nation, and 
ruled over them alone. Now these are the tribes of winch 
they consist ; the Jiusse, the Paretaeeiii, the Struchates, the 
Arizanti, the Budii, and the Magi.® 

102. Having reigned three-and-fifty years, Heioces was at 
his death succeeded by his son Phraortes. This prince, not 
satisfied with a dominion which did not extend beyond the 
single nation of the Medes, began by attacking the Persians ; 


^ Mr. Grote speaks of the Median 
tribes as coinHding in wmber with the 
fortihod circles in the town of Agba- 
tana, and tlience concludes that Hero- 
dotus coiioeired the seven (Circles as 
intended each for a distinct tribe 
(Hist, of Greece, vol. iii. p. 306). But 


the number of the Median tribes is 
not seven but siw j and the circles are 
not in the town, btit around the palace. 
Herodotus says expressly tliat tho 
people dwelt outside the outermost 
circle. 
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and mareliing an army into their country, hrouglit them under 
the Median yoke before any other people. After this success, 
being now at the head of two nations, both of them powerful, 
he proceeded to conquer Asia, overrunning province after 
province. At last he engaged in war with the Assyrians, — 
those Assyrians, I mean, to whom Nineveh belonged,® who 
were formerly the lords of Asia. At present they stood alone 
by the revolt and desertion of their allies, yet still their 
internal condition w’^as as flourishing as ever. Plmaortes 
attacked them, but perished in the expedition with the greater 
part of his army, after having reigned over the Medes twO“ 
and-twenty years. 

103. On the death of Phraortes^ his son Cyaxares ascended 
the throne. Of him it is reported that he was still more war- 
like than any of his ancestors, and that he was the first who 
gave organization to an Asiatic army, dividing the troops into 


® Horodofctis intends here to distin- 
gnisii the Assyrians of Assyria Proper 
from the Babylonians, whom he calls 
also Assyrians (i. 178, 188, Ac,). 
Against the latter he means to say 
this expedition was not directed. 

^ Phraortes has been thonght by 
some to be the Arphaxad of the Book 
of Judith. A fanciful resemblance be- 
tween the names, and the fact that 
Pliraortes is the only Median monarch 
said by any historian of repute to have 
been slain in battle with the Assyrians, 
are the solo grounds for this identiti- 
cabion. But tho Book of Judith is a 
'pure historical romance, which one is 
surprised to find critical writers at the 
))roseut day treating as serious. (Soo 
Ciinton’s I\ H., vol. i. p, 275 ; Bosan- 
quet’s Pall of Nivevoh, p. lA) The 
following ai'e a few of tho anomalies 
which condemn it. 

Tlie Je%vs are recently retnmocl from 
the captivity (ch. ir. ver. 13, 18-19) . 
Joficirn (Joiakim) is tho High Priest. 
He was the son of Jeshnah, and con- 
temporary with Ezra and Nehemiah 
(Nell. xiL 10-26), The date of the 
events nanutod should therefore .be 
about B.c. 4i50-80, in the reign of 


Artaxeraes Longimanns. Yet/ 1, Ninei. 
veh is standing, and is ■ tho capital of 
Nabuchodonosor’s kingdom (i. 1), 2. 
Assyria is the great monarchy of the 
time (i. 7-10). 3. Persia is subject 

to Assyria (i. 7). 4. Egypt is also 
subject (i, 9-10). Media, however, 
is an independent kingdom under Ar- 
phaxad, who as the builder of_ the 
wall of Ecbatana should be Ueiooes 
or Cyaxares. 

The book appears to bo the work of 
a thoroughly Hellcuized Jew, and 
could not therefore have been written 
before tho time of Aloxandor. It is 
a mere romance, and has been assigned 
with much, probability to the jnigu of 
Antiochus Epiphanes (Grotius in the 
Preface to his Annotations on the 
Book of Jndith ; Works, vol. i. p.o78). 
It has many purely Greek ideas in it, 
as the mention of the Giants, tho sons 
of the Titans (oh. xvi. vcr. 7), and the 
crowning with the chaplet of olive (oh. 
XV. ver. 13). Probably also the no- 
tion of a demand for earth and water 
(ii. 7) came to the writer from- bis 
acquaintance with Greek history, ' At 
.least there is no trace of its having 
been an Assyrian custom. 
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companies, and forming distinct 'bodies of the spearmen, the 
archers, and the cayalry, who before his time had been mingled 
in one mass, and confused together. He it was who fought 
against the Lydians on the occasion when the day was changed 
suddenly into night, and who brought under his dominion the 
whole of Asia beyond the Halys.^ This prince, collecting 
together all the nations which owned his sway, marched 
against Nineveh, resolved to avenge his father, and cherishing 
a hoi)e that he might succeed in talcing the town. A battle 
w'-as fought, in which the Assyrians suffered a defeat, and 
Cyaxares had already begun the siege of the place, wLen 
a numerous horde of Seyths, under their king Madyes,^ son 
of Protothyes, burst into Asia in pursuit of the Cimmerians 
whom they had driven out of Europe, and entered the 
Median territory. 

104. The distance from the Palus M^otis to the river Phasis 
and the Colchians is thirty days’ journey for a lightly 
equipped traveller.^ From Colchis to cross into Media does 

s Vide snpra, chapter 7-1'. (240 geog. miles) from the gulf of 

® According to Strabo, Madys, or Issus to the Eaxine, which was called j 

Madyes, was a Cimmerian prince who (ch. 72) “a journey of five days for a 
drove the Treres out of Asia_ (i.p. 93), lightly equipped traveller.” We may ? 

The true nature of the Scythian war of learn from this that Herodotus did 
Cyaxares is considered in the Critical not intend the day’s journey for a 
Essays, Essay iii. § 9. [The Sacm or measure of length. He related the 
Scythians, who were termed Gimiri I'eports which had reached him. llo 
(the tribes?) by their Semitic neigh- was told that a man might cross from 
hours, first appeared in the Cuneiform Tssus to the Black Sea in five days, 
inscriptions as a substantive iieoplo which perhaps was possible, and that 
under Esar-Haddon in about B.c. 684. it would take a month to reach the 
They wore at that time in the Kur- Sea of Azof fi-ora Colchis, which, con- 
dish momitains, and wore ruled over sidering the enormous difficulties of 
by a king, Te-uspa, whose name be- tho route, is not improbable. It is 
trays his ikrian descent. The Gimiri questionable wliether the coast lino 
had considerably increased in power can ever have been practicable at all. 
under the reign of Esar-Haddon’s son If not, the communication must have 
(about u.c. 670), and seem to have been circuitous, and have included 
Ixmu already threatening the Assyi-ian the passage of the CaucaauB, either 
frontier. — H. G. B.] , by the well-known Pylsn Cancasem 

month of tho Bains between Tittis and Mozdok, or by 
^ MvOtis, or Sea of Azof, to the river some unknown pass west of that route, 

Iliun (the ancient Pliasis) is a distance of still greater altitude and difliculty. 
of about 270 gcogra 2 )hical miles, or In either cn.so the journey might well 
little more than the distance oecupy SO days. 
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not take long — there is only a single intervening nation, the 
Saspirians,® passing whom yon find yourself in Media. This, 
however, was not the road followed by the Scythians, who 
turned out of the straight course, and took the upper route, 
which is much longer, keeping the Caucasus upon their right.® 
The Scythians, having thus invaded Media, were opposed by 
the Medes, who gave them battle, but, being defeated, lost 
their empire. The Scythians became masters of Asia. 

105. After this they marched forward with the design of 
invading Egypt. "When they had reached Palestine, however, 
Psammetichus, the Egyptian Iting,'^ met them with gifts and 
prayers, and prevailed on them to advance no further. On 
their return, passing through Ascalon, a city of Syria,® the 

® The Saspirians are mentioned 
again as lying north of Media (ch. 

110), and as separating Midea from 
Oolohis (iv, 37). They are joined with 
the MatiSni and the Alarodii in the 
satrapies of Darius (iii. 94), with the 
Alarodii and tho Colohians in the 
army of Xersies (vii. 79) . They appear 
to have occupied the upper valleys of 
■ the Kur (Cyrus) and its tributary 
streams, or nearly tho modem Russian 
province of Georgia. Ritter (Erd- 
kuudo von Asien, vol. vi. 92) con. 
jeotures their identity with the 
Bajjarda of the monuments. They 
are perhaps tho sumo as tho later 
Ibori, with whom their name will con- 
nect etymologically, especially if wc 
consider Sapiri to be tho true form. 

(XdireipoL, ’'Wnpot-') They pro- 

bably belonged, ethnioally, to tho 
same family as the ancient Armenians. 

(See tho Critical Essays, Essay xi., On 
the Elluiio Affinities of tho Nations of 
WosLeim Asia.) 

Herodotus, clearly, conceives tho 
Cimmerians to have coasted the Black 
Bea, atid appears to have thought 
that tho Scythians entered Asia by 
the route of Daghestan, along the 
shores of the Casi^ian. He does not 
seem to have been aware of the exist- 
ence of the Pylm Caucasem. As the 
oasbern shore of the Black Sea is cer- 
tainly impracticable for an army, the 


Cimmerians, if they entered Asia by a 
track west of that said to have been, 
followed- by the Scythians, can only 
have gained admittance by the Pyte. 

It is always to be borne in mind 
that there are hut two known routes 
by which the Caucasus can be 
crossed, that of Mozdok, traversed by 
Kor Porter in 1817, which is kajat 
open by Russian military posts, and 
still foms the regular line of com- 
munication between Russia and the 
trans-Caucasian ijrovinces, and that of 
Daghestan or Derbend along the 
western shores of tho Caspiaxi, which, 
according to D© Hell, is “ much more 
impracticable than thqt hj-- Mozdok,” 
(Travels, p. 323, note. Eng. Tr‘.) This 
latter assertion may, however, b© 
questioned. 

^ According to Horodotus, Psam- 
metichus was engaged for 29 years in 
the siege of Azdtus (Ashdod), ii. 157. 
This would account for Ins meeUivj 
the Scythians in Syna, 

[Justin (ii. 3) speaks of an Egypxtiaa 
king, Voxoris, w'ho retii’ed from boforo 
the Scythians, when Egypt was only 
saved by its marshes from invasion. 
The name Texoris must bo Bocchoris, 
though tho ajrsi assigned, to Texoris 
does not agreo with his. — G. W,J 

® Ascalon was ono of the most , 
ancient cities of the Philistines 
(Judges i. 18, xiv. 19, &c.), Accord- 
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PILLAGE OF THE TEMPLE OF CELESTIAL VENUS. Book I. 


greater part of them 'went their way without doing any 
damage ; but some few who lagged behind pillaged the temple 
of Celestial Venus.® I have inquired and find that the temple 
at Ascalon is the most ancient of all the temples to this god- 
dess; for the one in Cyprus, as the Cyprians themselves 
admit, was built in imitation of it ; and that in Cytiiera was 
erected by the Phcenicians, who belong to this jiart of Syria. 
The Scythians who plundered the temple were punished by the 
goddess with the female siclmess,^ which still attaches to their 
posterity. They themselves confess that they are afflicted 
with the disease for this reason, and travellers who visit 
Scythia can see what sort of a disease it is. ‘ Those who 
suffer from it are called Enarees.^ 

106. The dominion of the Scythians over Asia lasted eight- 
and-twenty years, during which time their insolence and 
oppression spread ruin on every side. For besides the regular 
tribute, they exacted from the several nations additional im- 
posts, which they fixed at pleasure ; and further, they scoured 


ing to Xanthus it was fonnded by a 
certain Aeculns, the general of a 
L 3 'diaii king (Fr. 23.) ; but this is 
very improbable. It lay on the coast 
between Aslidod and Gaza, and "was 
distant about 40 miles from Jerusalem 
(of. Scyl. Peripl. p. 102 ; Strab. xvi. p. 
1079; Pliii, n. N., y. 13, &c.). By Stra- 
bo’s time it had become a place of 
small consequence. At the era of the 
Crusades it revived, bnt is now again 
little more than a village. It retains 
its ancient name almost unohansted. 

[Ascalon is first mentioned in Ounei- 
form inscriptions of the time of Sen- 
nacherib, having been reduced by him 
in the famous Ctunpaign of his third 
j'ear.—H. C. R.'J 

” Herodotus probably intends the 
>Syrian goddess Atorgatis, or Deroeto, 
who was worshipped’ at Ascalon, and 
elsewliere in Syria, under the form of 
a mortuaid, or figui’e half woman half 
fish fcf. Xauth. Fr. 11, PHn. H. N.,-v. 
23, Strab. xvi. p. 1062, 1113, &c,) Her 
temple at Ascalon is mentioned by 
Died. Sic. (ii. 4). She may be identi- 


fied with AstarttS and therefore with 
the Venus of the Greeks (of. Selderi 
De Diis Syris, Syntagm. II. ch. iii.) 

^ This malady is thus described by 
Hippocrates, a younger contemporary 
of Herodotus, who himself visited 
Scythia : — “ ehvovx^o^^ yii/oyrai, Kai yv- 
yatKeta ipydCoyrai, KOl us a! yvvouKes 
SiaX-iyoyTM re ijjLolm KciKsvvral re ol 
rotovToi &yavSpie?s.‘' (De Aer. Aq, et 
Log. ch. vi. § 108.) Thi.s impotenoj'- 
Hippocrates ascribes to venesection, 
but ho mentions that the natives be- 
lieved it to be a judgment from tho 
gods. It is said that traces of tho 
disease are still found among the 
inhabitants of Southern Eussia. See 
Potock (Jlistoire Primitive dos Peu- 
ples de la Eussie, p. 175) and Rcineggs 
(Allgem. topograjA. Beschreib. d. 
Oaucas. 1. p. 269). 

® Biihr (in loc.) regards this -word as 
Greek, and connects it witli iyaipu and 
^vapa, giving it the sense of “ virilitato 
spoliaii ; ” but I agree with Larchcr 
and Blakesloy that it is in all pro- 
bability Scytiiic. 


Chap. 105, 106. 


THE SCYTHIANS EXPELLED. 
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tlie coniitiy and plundered every one of whatever they could. 
At length Cyaxares and the Medes invited the greater part of 
them to a banquet, and made them drunk with wine, after 
which they were all massacred. The Medes then recovered 
their empire, and had the same extent of dominion as before. 
They took Nineveh — I will relate how in another history® — 


^ The question whether the’ Afftripioi 
\6yoi, j)roinised here, and again in 
chapter 184, were over written or no, 
has long engaged the attention of the 
learned. Isaac Voss, Des Viguoles, 
Bonhier (Eocherches, ch. i. p. '7), and 
Larcher (in loc.), have maintained the 
affirmative; Bahr, Fabrioius, Gerard 
Voss, Dahlmann, and Jager (Disput. 
Herodot. p. 15) the negative. The 
passage of Aristotle (Hist. An. VIII. 
xviii.) which affirms that Herodotus, 
in his account of the siege of Nineveh, 
represented an eagle as drinking, 
would be decisive of the question if 
the reading were certain. But some 
MSS. have " 'HertoSos ^yviet rovra’* 
There are, however, several objections 
to this reading. For, 1, Hesiod, ac- 
cording to the best authorities, died 
before the siege of Nineveh. 2, 
Neither he, nor any writer of his age, 
composed poems on historical subjects. 

3. There is no known work of Hesiod 
in which such a subject as the siego of 
Nineveh could well have been men- 
tioned. On the other hand the siego 
of that city is exactly one of the 
events of whicli Herodotus had pro- 
mised to make mention in his Assy- 
rian annals. These are strong grounds 
for preferring the reading of ‘Hp6SoTos 
to that of 'Hirlodos in the disputed 
passage. It is certainly remarkable 
that no other distinct citation from 
the work is to be found among the 
remains of antiquity, and Larcher | 
appears right in concluding from this j 
that the work perished eai'ly, prob- 
o-bly, however, not before the time of 
Oephalion (b.c. 120), who is said by 
Syncellus (i. 20 . .315, ed. Dindorf.) to 
have followed Hellanicus, Ctesias, qnd 
Herodotus in his Assyrian history. 
From Oephalion may have come those 


curious notices in John of Malala (ed. 
Bind. p. 26) concerning the Scythio 
character of the dress, language, and 
laws of the Parthians, which arc ex- 
pressly ascribed by him to Herodotus, 
but do not appear in the work of Hero- 
dotus which, has come down to ns. 

The following quotations from Hero- 
dotus, not found in his extant work, 
may also have come from the ‘As- 
syrian Hi.story.’ (Died. Sic. ii. 32, and 
Schol. in Horn. II. xx. 392.) 

Since the first edition of this 
volume was published, another scholar, 
whose opinion possesses great weight, 
has pronounced against the reading of 
'UpiiSoTos in the passage of Aristotle 
above quoted. Admitting fullj that 
the reading 'HcrloSos cannot possibly 
stand, Sir Comewall Lewis argues 
that a poet, and not a prose writer 
must liavs boon quoted, (See Notes 
and Queries,’ No. 218, p. 57.) The 
entire passage runs as follows : — A ax’ 
‘HpdSoroi ijyv6eL rovro' tcetroiiiKs yhp 
rhu rijs fimvreias itp6e^pov kerhy iv r-p 
Siny^cei rp wepl ri}y ro\iopKiav riii' Nlvov 
vivovia. 8ir 0. Lewis thinks tliat the 
word ireiroluKe, and the expression rhv 
rrjs pca/relas irpSfSpov, “ imply a quota- 
tion from a poet,” and ho snggests 
that a poet actually ruimod by Aris- 
totle was Ohoerilus (Koipl\os'). It is of 
course possible that the name ran- 
ginally wx'itten may have been alto- 
gether lost, and that both the MS. 
readings may he wrong ; btit before we 
cut the Gordiau knot in this bold way, 
we ought to be quite sore that our objec- 
tions to both readings are valid ones. It 
does not seem to me at all improbable 
that Aristotle may have used the woi'd 
sreirolriKe in this place of a prose writer, 
in the sense of “fabled” or “rcqiro- 
sented fabulously” (See Scaligcr’s 
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ASTYAGES. 


Book I. 


and conquered all Assyria except tlie district of Babylonia. 
After this Cyaxares died, having reigned over the Medes, if ^ve 
include the time of the Scythian rule, forty years. - , 

107. Astyages, the son of CyaxarevS, succeeded to the throne. 
He had a daughter who was named Mandane, concerning 
whom he had a wonderful dream. He dreamt that from her 
such a stream of water flowed forth as not only to fill his 
capital, but to flood the whole of Asia.^ This vision he laid 
before such of the Magi as had the gift of interpreting dreams, 
who expounded its meaning to him in full, whereat he was 
greatly terrified. On this account, when his daughter was 
noviT of ripe age, he would not give her in marriage to any of 
the Medes who were of suitable ranlc, lest the di-eam should 
be accomplished; but he married her to a Persian of good 
family indeed,^ but of a quiet temper, whom he looked on 
as much inferior to a Mede of even middle condition. 


note on the place.) And tho expres- 
sion, fiavreias •irp6e$pov, is certainly not 
moi-a poetical than many which Hero- 
dotus nses in his “ Histories,” even in 
the plain narrative ; besides which it 
may have ocscnrred in an oracle. It is 
worthy of notice that Aristotle else- 
where takes the trouble to correct a 
mistake made by Herodotus in Natu- 
ral History (see note on Book iii. oli. 
108), evidently regarding the asser- 
tions of so painstaking an observer as 
worth notice; but he would searcedy 
make it his business to correct the 
endless misstatements of poets upon 
such matters. 

Nicolas of Damascus assigns this 
dream to Argosle, who, according to 
him, was the mother of Cyrus. (Fragm. 
Hist. Gr. III. p. 309, Fr. 06.) 

® Caiubj-sos, the father of Gyms, ap- 
l)cars to have been not only a man of 
good family, bub of royal race-— tho 
heniditary monarcli of his nation, 
which, when it became subject to the 
Medes, still ret.aincd its line of native 
kings, tho doseendairts of Achsomenos 
(liakhamanish). lathe Behistun In- 
scriptloii (col. 1, par. 4) Darius carries 


up his genealogy to Achsemenes, and 
asserts that “eight of his race had 
been kings before himself — he was the 
ninth.” Cambyses, the father of 
Cyrus, Cyrus himself, and Cambyses 
the sou of Cyrus, are probably in- 
cluded in the eight. Thus Xenophon 
(Gyrop. I. ii. 1) is right for once, when 
ho says, “ Uarpts Keyerctt 6 KDpos 
(rdat Kafifiiicrov, Hepcr&v^acriKews'’ 
[An inscription has boon recently 
found upon a brick at Sf-uhei-eh in 
lower Chaldma, in which Cyrus the 
Great calls himself “ the son of 0am- 
byses, the powmiful king.” This then 
is decisive as to tho royalty of the 
line of Cytrus the Great, and is cou- 
firniatory of the impression derived 
from t)ther evidence, that when Darius 
speaks of eight Ach<Ein(mian kings 
having preceded him, lie alludes to 
the ancestry of Cyinis the Groat, and 
not to his o-^vn. immediate jiaternal 
line. See note to tho word “ Achm- 
menidffi” in eh. 125. — IT. 0. E.] 

When AEsohylus (Pers. 765-785) 
makes Darius the sixth of his lino, he 
counts from Cyaxares, tho founder of 
the great monarchy co-extensim with 


Qniv. lOG-108. 
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LEGEND OF CYRUS, 

108. Thus Cambyses (for so: was the Persian called) wedded 
Mandane,^ and took her to his home, after which, in the Tery 
first year, Astyages saw another yision. He fancied that a 
vine grew from the womb of his daughter, and overshadowed 
the whole of Asia. After this dream, which he submitted also 
* to the interpreters, he sent to Persia and fetched away Man- ^ 

dane, who was now with child, and was not far from her time. ' 

On her arrival he set a watch over her, intending to, destroy 
the child to which she should give birth; for the Magian 
interpreters had expounded the vision to foreshow that the 
offspring of his daughter would reign over Asia in his stead. 

To guard against this, Astyages, as soon as Cyrus was born, 

sent for Harpagus, a man of his own house and the most t 

faithful of the Medes, to whom he was wont to entrust all his 

affairs, and addressed him thus — “Hai’ioagus, I beseech thee 

neglect not the business with which I am about to charge thee ; 

neither betray thou the interests of thy lord for others’ sake, 

lest thou bring destruction on thine own head at some future ' 

time. Take the child born of Mandane my daughter;- carry 

him with thee to thy home and slay him there. Then bury 

him as thou wilt.” “ Oh ! king,” replied the other, never in \ 

time past did ITarpagus disoblige thee in anything, and be ; 

I 

itself probable eno-nglx ; bat tlie Meclos ■ 

■woald be likelj to inrent snob a tale, ‘ 

even •ffithoixb any foundation for it, S 

Just as the Egyptians did with respect I 

to Cambyses their conqueroi', who : 

•whs, according to them, the son of 
Gyms by Nitfitis, a daughter of Apries [ 

(vid. infr, iii. 2) ; or as both the Egypt- : 

iansand the later Persians did with re- 
gard to Alexandei', who was called by 
the former the son of Nectanebus 
(Mos, Ohor, ii- 12) ; and who is boldly 
claimed by the latter, in the Shah- 
Nameh, as the son of Dhrab, king of 
Persia, by a daughter of Failakus 
(4&i\t7nros, ^IKikkos, Failakns) king of 
Maoedon. Tho vanity of the con- j 

■■ quered race is soothed by tho belief 1 

that the conqueror is not altogether a [ 

foreigner. > 


Asia (er’ &v'5p' avdert] s ’Acrid os 
fiTjXorpS^ov rayeiy'), to which Darius 
had succeeded, TJic king (MijSos 
— d TcpccTos Tijejjtcbp cTTparov) is Oyax- 
aros, the next (iiceipov vrais) Astyages, 
the third Cyrus, the fourth (Kvpov 
iraTs') Cambyses, tho fifth Smerdis the 
Mage (MdpSos — redTpa), There 
is xio discrepancy at all (as Mr. Qrote 
appears to imagine, vol. iv. p. 248) 
between the accounts of iEschylus 
and Herodotus. 

® Whether there -was really any con- 
nexion of blood between Cyrus and 
Astyages, or whether (as Ctesias as- 
serted, Persio, Excerpt. § 2) they were 
no way related to one another, will 
perhaps msiYer be determined. That 
Astyages should marry his daughter 
to the tribntarv Persian kimar is in 
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sure that through all future time he will he careful in nothing 
to offend. If therefore it be thy will that this thing be done, 
it is for me to serve thee with aU diligence.” 

109. When Harpagus had thus answered, the child was 
given into his hands, clothed in the garb of death, and he 
hastened weeping to his home. There on his arrival he found 
his wife, to whom he told all that Astyages had said. “ What 
then,” said she, “ is it now in thy heart to do ? ” Not what 
Astyages requires,” he answered; “ no, he may be madder and 
more frantic still than he is now, but I will not be the man to 
work his will, or lend a helping hand to such a murder as this. 
Many things forbid my slaying liim. In the first place the 
boy is my own kith and kin ; and next, Astyages is old, and 
has no son."^ If then when he dies the crown should go to his 
daughter — ^that daughter whose child he now wishes to slay by 
my hand — what remains for me but danger of the fearfullest 
kind ? For my own safety, indeed, the child must die ; but 
some one belonging to Astyages must take his life, not I or 
mine.” 

110, So saying he sent off a messenger to fetch a certain 
Mitradates,® one of the herdsmen of Astyages, whose pastur- 
ages he knew to he the fittest for his purpose, lying as they did 
among mountains infested with wild beasts. This man was 


/ Xenoplion (Oyrop. I. iv. § 20) 
gives Astyages a son, whom he calls 
Cyaxares. The inscriptions tenrl to 
confirm Herodotus; for when .Fro- 
wariisli (Phraorfcos) claims the oi’own 
in right of his descent, it is not as son 
of Astyages, hut as “ deaeended from 
Cyaxares.” Ho goes hack to the 
fijunder of the monarchy, as if the 
line <)f Astyages had become extinct. 
(,See Bohist. Ins. col. 2, par, a.) 

® Ctesias seems to havti called this 
person Atradates. Tliere can be little 
doubt that tiio long nan-ative in 
Nicolas of Damnscus (Fragra. Hist. 
Ormc., vol. iii. p. ,397.406) came 
from liim. According to this, Cyrus 
was the son of a certain Atradates, 
a Mardian, whom poverty had driven 


to become a robber, and of Argoste 
(qy. Artoatc ?), a woman who kept 
goats. He took service under some 
of the menials ompkwed about the 
palace of Astyages, and rose to be the 
king's cupbearer. By degrees he 
grew into such favour tliat Astyages 
made his father satrap of Persia, and 
entniated all matters of importance to 
himself. 

[Atradates may fairly be considered 
to be a more Median synonym for the 
Persian Mitradates— the name signi- 
fying “ given to the sun,” and Atra, or 
Adwr (whence Atropat6ne) being equi- 
valent in Median, as a title of that 
luminary (or of fire, which was the 
usual emblem of his w'orshi])) to the 
Persian Mitra or Mih', — H. 0. E.] 
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married to one of the king’s female slaves, whose Median 
name was Spaco, which is in Greek Cyno, since in the Median 
tongue the word “ Spaca ” means a bitch.® The mountains, 
on the skirts of which his cattle grazed, lie to the north of 
Agbatana, towards the Euxine. That part of Media which 
borders on the Saspirians is an elevated tract, very moun- 
tainous, and covered with forests, while the rest of the Median 
territory is entmely level ground. On the arrival of the herds- 
man, who came at the hasty summons, Harpagus said to him 
— “ Astyages requires thee to take this child and lay him in 
the wildest part of the hills, where he will be sure to die 
speedily. And he bade me tell thee, that if thou dost not kill 
the boy, but anyhow aUowest him to escape, he will put thee 
to the most painful of deaths. I myself am appointed to see 
the child exposed.” 

111. The herdsman on hearing this took the child in his 
arms, and went back the way, he had come till he had reached 
the folds. There, providentially, his wife, who had been ex- 
pecting daily to be put to bed, had just, during the absence of 
her husband, been delivered of a child. Both the herdsman 
and his wife were uneasy on each other’s account, the former 
fearful because his wife was so near her time, the woman 
alarmed because it was a new thing for her husband to be 
sent for by Harpagus. When therefore he came into the 
house upon his return, his wife, seeing him arrive so unex- 
pectedly, w’-as the first to speak, and begged to know why 
Harpagus had sent for him in such a hurry. “ Wife,” said he, 
“wdien I got to the town I saw and heard such things as I 
would to heaven I had never seen — such things as I would 
to .heaven had never happened to our masters. Every one 
was weeping in Harpagus’s house. It quite frightened me, 


S A root “ spa,k ” or “ avak ” is com- Porsia as “aspaka.” Tho word seeing 
moil f or “ dog ” in the Indo-Em’opeau to be an inaianco of onuuiatoposia. 
langnages. It occurs in Sanscrit and (Compare tbe English, “bow-wow” 
Zend, in Russian under tho form' of and "bia'k.”) 


“ sabae,” and in some parts of modem 
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but I went in. The moment I stepped inside, what should 
I see hut a baby lying on the floor, panting and whimpering, 
and all covered with gold, and wrapped in clothes of such 
beautiful colours. Harpagus saw me, and directly ordered me 
to take the child in my arms and carry him off, and what 
was I to do with him, think you ? Why, to lay him in the 
mountains, where the wild beasts are most plentiful. And he 
told me it was the king himself that ordered it to be done, and 
he threatened me with such dreadful things if I failed. So I 
took the child up in my arms, and carried him along. I 
thought it might be the son of one of the household slaves. 
I did wonder certainly to see the gold and the beautiful baby- 
clothes, and I could not think why there was such a weeping 
in Harpagus’s house. Well, very soon, as I came along, I got 
at the truth. They sent a servant with me to show me the 
way out of the town, and to leave the baby in my hands ,* and 
he told me that the child’s mother is the king’s daughter 
Mandane, and his father Cambyses, the son of Cyrus ; 
and that the king orders him to be killed ; and look, here 
the child is.” 

112. With this the herdsman uncovered the infant, and 
showed him to his wife, who, when she saw him, and observed 
how fine a child and how beautiful he was, burst into tears, 
and clinging to the knees of her husband, besought him on no 
account to expose the babe ; to which he answered, that it was 
not possible for him to do otherwise, as Harpagus would be 
sure to send persons to see and report to him, and he was to 
suffer a most cruel death if he disobeyed. Tailing thus in her 
first , attempt to persuade her husband, the woman spoke a 
second time, saying, If then there is no persuading thee, and 
a child must needs be seen exposed upon the mountains, at 
least do thus. The child of which I have just been delivered 
is still-born ; take it and lay it on the hills, and let us bring 
up as our own the child of the daughter of Astyages. So 
shalt thou not be charged with unfaithfulness to thy lord, nor 
shall we have managed badly for ourselves. Our dead babe 
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will liave a royal funeral, and this living cliild will not be 
deiirived of life.” 

113. It seemed to the herdsman that this advice was the 

best under the circumstances. He therefore followed it 
•without loss of time. The child which he had intended to put 
to death he gave over to his wife, and his own dead child he 
put in the cradle wherein he had carried the other, clothing it 
first in all the other’s costly attire, and tailing it in his arms 
he laid it in the wildest place of all the mountain-range. 
When the child had been three days exposed, leaving one of 
his helpers to watch the body, he started off for the city, and 
going straight to Harpagus’s house, declared himself ready to 
show the corpse of the boy. Harpagus sent certain of his 
body-guard, on whom he had the firmest reliance, to view the 
body for him, and, satisfied with their seeing it, gave orders 
for the funeral. Thus was the herdsman’s child bmied, and 
the other child, who was afterwards known by the name of 
Cyrus, was taken by the herdsman’s wife,- and brought up 
under a different name.^ . ■ . i. 

114. When the boy was in his tenth year, an accident which 
I will now relate, caused it to be discovered who he was. He 
•was at play one day in the village where the folds of the cattle 
were, along with the boys of his own 'age,^|n the street. The 
other boys who were playing with him 'chose the cowherd’s 
son, as he W'as called, to be their king. He then proceeded to 
order them about — some he set to build him houses, others he 
made his guards, one of them was to he the king’s eye, another 
had the office of carrying his messages, all liad some task or 
other. Among the boys there was one, the son of Artembares, 
a Mede of distinction, who refused to do what Cyrus had set 
him. Cyrus told the other hoys to take him into custody, and 
when Ms orders were obeyed, he chastised him most severely 
mth the whip. The son of Artembares, as soon as he was let 


^ BtraLo (jv. p. 1034) says that the I comiption of Atradatoi?, his fatlier’s 
original rtaine of Cyma was Agradates, name according to Nic. Damasc. (Seo 
bat this would seem to be merely a 1 the last note but one.) 
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go, full of rage at treatment so little befitting liis rank, 
hastened to the city and complained bitterly to his father of 
■what had been done to him by Gyms. He did not, of course, 
say “ Gyrus,” by which name the boy was not yet known, but 
called him the son of the king's cowherd. Artembares, in the 
heat of his passion, went to Astyages, accompanied by Ms son, 
and made complaint of the gross injury •^diich had been done 
him. Pointing to the boy’s shoulders, he exclaimed, “ Thus, 
oh ! king, has thy slave, the son of a cowherd, heaped insult 
upon us.” 

115, At this sight and these words Astyages, wishing to 
avenge the son of Artepibares, for his father’s sake, sent for 
the cowherd and his boy. When they came together into his 
presence, fixing his eyes on Gyrus, Astyages said, “ Hast thou 
then, the son of so mean a fellow as that, dared to behave 
thus rudely to the sou of yonder noble, one of the first in my 
court ? ” “ My lord,” replied the boy, '' I only treated him as 
he deserved. I was chosen king in jfiay by the boys of our 
village, because they thought me the best for it. He Mmself 
was one of the boys who chose me. All the others did accord- 
mg to my orders ; but he refused, and made light of them, 
until at last he got his due reward. If for this I deserve to 
suffer punishment, here I am ready to submit to it,” 

116. While the boy was yet speaking Astyages was struck 
with a suspicion who he was. He thought he saw something 
in the character of his face like his own, and there was a 
nobleness about the answer he had made ; besides which his 
age seemed to tally with the time when his grandchild was 
exposed. Astonished at all this, Astyages could not speak for 
a while. At last, recovering himself with difficulty, and 
wishing to be c[uit of Artembares, that he m'ight examine the 
herdsman alone, he said to the former, promise thee, 
Ai'temlmres, so to settle this business that neither thou nor 
tliy son shall have any . cause to complain.” Artembares 
retired from his j)resence, and the attendants, at the bidding 
of the king, led Gyrus into an inner apartment. Astyages 
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then being left alone mtli the herdsman, inquired of him 
where he had got the boy, and who had given him to him; 
to which he made answer that the lad was his ow child, 
begotten by himself, and that the mother who bore him was ; 
still alive, and lived with him in his house. Astyages remarked • 
that he was very ill-advised to bring himself into such great 
trouble, and at the same time signed to his body-guard to lay j 
hold of him. Then the herdsman, as they were chugging him ; 

to the rack, began at the beginning, and told the whole story ex- 1 

actly as it happened, without concealing anything, ending with ; 
entreaties and prayers to the king to grant him forgiveness. j 
117. Astyages, having got the truth of the matter from the ? 
herdsman, was very little further concerned about him, but 
with Harpagus he was exceedingly emraged. The guards were 
bidden to summon him into the imesenee, and on his appear- 
ance Astyages asked him, ''‘By what^ death was it, Harpagus, 
that thou, slewest the child of my laughter whom I gave into 
thy hands ? ’’ Harpagus, seeing the cowherd in the rooia^, did 
not betake himself to lies, lest he should be confuted and 
proved false, but rephed as follows i — “ Sire, when thou gavest 
the child into my hands I instantly considered with myself 
how I could contrive to execute thy wishes, and yet, while 
guiltless of any unfaithfulness towards thee, avoid imbruing ' 
my hands in blood which was in truth thy daughter’s and [ 

thine own. And this was how I contrived it, I sent for this [ 

cowherd, and gave the child over to him, telling him that by j 

the Icing’s orders it was to be put to death. And in this I told 1 

no lie, for thou hadst so commanded. Moreover, when I gave I 

biiTi the child, I enjoined him to lay it somewhere in the wilds . 1 

of the mountains, and to stay near and watch till it was dead ; 1 

and I threatened him with all manner of punishment if he [ 

failed. Afterwards, when he had done according to aU that I \ 

commanded him, and the child- had died, I sent some of 'the i 

most trustworthy of my .eunuchs, who viewed the body for me, [, 

and then I hfid the ejaild. hurled. This, sire, is the shnple ' 

.truth, and this is the death by which the child died.” [ 
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118. Thus Harpagus rdated the whole story in a plain, 
straightforward way; upon which Astyages, letting no sign 
escape him of the anger that he felt, began by repeating to 
him all that he had just heard from the cowherd, and then 
concluded with saying, “ So the boy is alive, and it is best as 
it is. For the child’s fate was a great sorrow to me, and the 
reproaches of my daughter went to my heart. Truly fortune 
has played us a good tmn in this. Go thou home then, and 
send thy son to be with the new comer, and to-night, as I 
mean to sacrifice thank-offerings for the child’s safety to the 
gods to whom such honom’ is due, I look to have thee a guest 
at the banquet.” ' 

119. Harpagus, on hearing this, made obeisance, and went 
home rejoicing to find that his disobedience had turned out so 
fortunately, and that, instead of being punished, he was invited 
to a banquet giveii in honour of the happy occasion. The 
moment he reached home he called for his sou, a youth of 
about thirteen, the only child of his parents, and bade him go 
to the palace, and do whatever Astyages should direct. Then, 
in the gladness of his heart, he went to his wife and told her 
aU that had happened. Astyages, meanwhile, took the son of 
Harpagus, and slew him, after which he cut him in pieces, and 
roasted some portions before the fire, and boiled others ; and 
when all were duly prepared, he kept them ready for use. 
The hour for the banquet came, and Harpagus appeared, and 
with him the other guests, and all sat down to the feast. 
Astyages and the rest of the guests had joints of meat served 
np to them ; but on the table of Harpagus, nothing was placed 
except the flesh of his own son. This was all put before him, 
except the hands and feet and head, which were laid by them- 
selves in a covered basket. When Harpagus seemed to have 
eatcsi his fill, Astyages called out to him to know how he had 
enjoyed the repast. On his reply that he had enjoyed it 
excessively, they whose business it was brought him the 
])asket, in wdiicli w-ere the hands and feet and head of liis son, 
and bade him open it, and take out what he pleased. Har- 
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pagus aecorcliiigly uncovered the basket, and saw within it the 
remains of his son. The sight, however, did not scare him, 
or rob him of his self-possession. Being asked by Astyages if 
he knew what beast’s flesh it was that he had been eating, he 
answered that he knew very well, and that whatever the king 
did was agreeable. After this reply, he took with him such 
morsels of the flesh as were uneaten, and went home, intend- 
ing, as I conceive, to collect the remains and bury them. 

120. Such was the mode in which Astyages punished 
Hai’iiagus : afterwards, proceeding to consider what he should 
do -with Cyrus, his grandchild, he sent for the Magi, who 
formerly interj)reted his dream in the wny which alarmed him 
so much, and asked them how they had expounded it. They 
answered, without varying from what they had said before, 
that “ the boy must needs be a king if he grew up, and did not 
die too soon.” Then Astyages addressed them thus: "‘The 
boy has escaped, and lives ; he has been brought up in the 
country, and the lads of the village where he lives have made ■ 
him their king. All that kings commonly do he has done. 
He has had his guards, and his doorkeepers, and his 
messengers, and all the other usual officers. Tell me, then, 
to what, think you, does all this tend ? ”■ The Magi answered, 

“ If the hoy survives, and has ruled as a king without any 
craft or contrivance, in that case we bid thee cheer up, and 
feel no more alarm on his account. He will not reign a 
second time. For we have found even oracles sometimes 
fulfilled in an unimportant way; and dreams, still oftener, 
have w^ondi’ously mean accomplishments.” “It is what I 
myself most meline to think,” Astyages rejoined; “the hoy 
havmg been already king, the dream is out, and I have 
nothing more to fear from him. Nevertheless, take good heed 
and counsel me the best you can for the safety of my house 
and your, own ipterests,” “ Truly,” said the Magi in reply, 
“it very much concerns our interests that thy kingdom be 
firmly establishefl'; fof 'if it went. to tbis boy it would pass into 
foreign hands, ^^ca he ie a Persian; and then W'e Medes 
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should lose onr freedom, and be quite despised by the 
‘ Persians, as being foreigners. But so long as thou, our 

fellow-countryman, art on the throne, all manner of honours 
are ours, and we are even not without some share in the 
government. Much reason therefore have we to forecast well 
for thee and for thy sovereignty. If then we saw any cause 
for present fear, be sure we would not keep it back from thee. 
But truly we are persuaded that the dream has had its 
accomplishment in this harmless way; and so our own fears 
being at rest, we recommend thee to banish thine. As for the 
boy, our advice is, that thou send him away to Persia, to his 
father and mother.” 

121. Astyages heard their answer with pleasure, and 
calling Cyrus into his. presence, said to him, ‘"My child, I was 
led to do thee a wrong by a dream which has come to 
nothing : from that wrong thou wert saved by thy own, good 
fortune. Go now with a light heart to Persia ; I will provide 
thy escort. Go, and when thou gettest to thy journey’s end>. 
thou wilt behold thy father and thy mother, quite other 
people from Mitradates the, cowherd and his wife.” 

122. With these words Astyages dismissed his grandchild- 
On his anival at the house of Cambyses, he was received by 
his parents, who, when they learnt who he was, embraced 
him heartily, having always been convinced that he died 
almost as soon as he w^as horn. So they asked him by what 
means he had chanced to escape; and he told them how that 
till lately he had known nothing at all about the matter, 
but had been mistaken— oh ! so widely !— and how that he had 
learnt his history hy the way, as he came from Media, He 
had been quite sure that he was the son of the king’s eowiierd, 
but on the road the king’s escort had told him all the truth ; 
and then he sjioke of the cowherd’s wife who had brought him 
up, and filled his whole talk with her i^raises ; in all that he 
had to tell them about himself, it was always Cyno — Cyno 
was everything. Co it happened that his parents, catching 
the name at his month, and wishing to persuade the Persians 
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that there -was a special proTidence in his preserYation, spread 
the report that Cyras, when he was exposed, was suckled by a 
bitch. This was the sole origin of the rumour.^ 

123. Afterwards, when Cyrus grew to manhood, and became 
Imown as the bravest and most popular of ail Ms compeers, 
Harpagus, who was bent oh revenging himself upon Astyages, 
began to pay him court by gifts and messages. His own rank 
was too humble for him to hope to obtain vengeance without 
some foreign help. Wlien therefore he saw Cyrus, whose 
VTongs were so similar to his ovm, growing up expressly (as it 
were) to be the aY^enger whom he needed, he set to wnrk to 
procure his support and aid in the matter. He had already 
paved the way for his designs, by persuading, severally, the 
great Median nobles, whom the harsh rule of their monarch 
had offended, that the best plan would be to put Cyrus at their 
head, and dethrone Astyages. These iireparations made, 
Harpagus, being now ready for revolt, was anMous 'to make 
known his wishes to Cyrus, who still lived in Persia ; but. as 
the roads between Media and Persia were guarded, he had to 
contrive a means of sending word secretly, wMeh he did in the 
following way. He took a hare, and cutting open its belly 
without hurting the fur, he slipped in a letter containing what 
he wanted to say, and then carefully sewing up the paunch, 
lie gave the hare to one of his most faithful slaves, disguising 
hiTn as a hunter with nets, and sent him off to Persia to take 
the game as a present to Cyrus, bidding Mm tell Cyrus, by 
word of mouth, to paunch the animal himself, and let no one 
be present at the time. 


3 Mr. Groto observes with reason 
that “the miraouloas story is' the 
older ot“ the two/’ and that the eojm- 
monplace version of it preferred by 
Herodotns is due to oesrhain “rational- 
ising Greeks or Persians ” at a snbse- 
qnent period. In the same spirit he 
remarks “ the ram which' esaosied 
Phryxua and Helid across the HelleS' 
pent is represented to ns as having 
been in reality a man named 
who aided their dight — ^the wdnged 


horse which carried BeUerophon was a 
ship named Pogaaus ” (v<)'l.*iv. p. 246, 
note). A somewhat diiSoS'Cnt mode 
was found of rationalising the myth of 
’ Romnlns and Beams, snekied, accord- 
ing to the old tradition, by a she- 
wolf, which may be seen in Livy (i. 4) t 
— “Sunt, qni Larentiam, vnJgato cor-' 
.pore, lupam inter pastores yooatam 
patent ; iiide locum fabnlEC et mim- 
onlo datum.” 
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124. All was done as lie wished, and Cynis, on cutting the 
hare open, found the letter inside, and read as follows ; — “ Son 
of Camhyses, the gods assuredly watch ower thee, or iieYer 
wouldst thou haYe passed through thy many wonderful adven- 
tures — ^now is the time when thou mayst avenge thyself upon 
Astyages, thy murderer. He willed thy death, remember ; to 
the gods and to me thou owest that thou art still alive. I 
think thou art not ignorant of wdiat he did to thee, nor of 
■what I suffered at his hands hecatise I committed thee to the 
cowherd, and did not put thee to death. Listen now' to me, 
and obey my words, and all the empire of Astyages shall be 
thine. Eaise the standard of revolt in Persia, and then march 
straight on Media. Whether Astyages appoint me to com- 
mand his forces against thee, or ■whether he appoint any other 
of the princes of the Medes, all will go as thou couldst wish. 
They will be the first to fall away from him, and joining thy 
side, exert themselves to overturn his power. Be sine that on 
our part aU is ready ,* w'herefore do thou thy part, and that 
speedily.” 

125. Cyrus, on receiving the tidings contained in this 
letter, set himself to consider how he might best persuade the 
Persians to revolt. After much thought, he hit on the foUow'- 
ing as the most expedient course : he wrote what he thought 
proper upon a roll, and then calling an assembly of the 
Persians, he unfolded the roll, and read out of it that Astyages 
appointed him their general. “ And now,” said lie, since it 
is so, I command yon to go and bring each man his reaping- 
hook.” With these words he dismissed the assembly. 

Now' the I’ersian nation is made up of many tribes.® Those 
which Cyrus assembled and persuaded to revolt from tlie 


3 AcoordiHg to XenoijlioD. the unm. 
Sei* of tliG Persian ti'ibes was twelve 
(Cyrf)]^. I. ii. § 5), according to Hero- 
dotus, ton. The aiitliority of tho 
foi-mer, always weak except with 
respect to liis own times, is here 
rendered still more doubtful by tho 
frequency with which this same nnm. 


her twelve occurs in his narrative 
Hot only are the tribes twelve, and 
the superintendents of tho education 
twelve, but the whole mmibci’ of tho 
nation is twelve myriads (t. ii. § 15), 
Cyrus is subject to the Persian dis. 
cipline for twelve years (i. iii. § 1), 
&o. &o. 
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Medes, were tlie princiiial ones on which all the others are 
dependent.^ These are the Pasargad®/ the Marapliians,® and 
the Maspians, of whom the Pasargadas are the noblest. The 
Acha3menidge/ from which spring all the Perseid kings, is one 



^ The distinction of snporior and in- 
ferior tribes is coinmon among no- 
madic and semi-nomadio nations. The 
Golden Horde of the Calmucks is well 
known. Many Arab tribes are looked 
doAvn upon with contempt by the 
iJedowcons. Among the Mongols the 
dominion of superior over inferior 
tribes is said to be carried to the 
extent of a very cruel tyranny (Balias, 
Mongol, Volko'r, voL i. p. 185). The 
Scythians in the time of Herodotus 
wei’e divided, very nearly as the 
Persians, into three grades, Eoyal 
Scythians, Husbandmen, and Nomads, 
(Vide infra> iv. 17-20.) 

® Pasargadm was not only the name 
of the principal Persian tribe, but also 
of the ancient capital of the country 
(Strab. XT. p. 1035.) Stephen of 
Byaantium (in voo. nacrcrapydScit)tTms-^ 
lates the word “the encampment of 
the Persians.'* If we accept this 
meaning, wo must regard Pasaigadto 
as a corruption of Pansagadse, a form 
which is preserved in Quintus Curtins 
(V. vi. § 10, X. i. § 22). 

According to Anaximenes (ap. Steph. 
Byz. 1. s. c.) Cyrus founded Pasar- 
gadm; hut Ctesias appears to have 
represented it as already a jdace of 
importance at the time when Cyrus 
revolted. (See the newly-discovered 
fragment of Nic. Damaso. in the EVagm. 
Hist. Grmc, vol. iii. pp. 405-G, pd. 
Didot.) There seems to be no doubt 
that it was the Persian capital of both 
Gjtus and Cambyses, Persepolis being 
founded by Darius. Cyrus was him- 
self buried there, as we learn from 
Ctesias (Pens, Bxo, § 0), Arrian (vi. 
29), and Strabo (xv, p, 1035). It was 
afterwards the place where the kings 
wore inaugurated (Plutarch, Axtax. 
e. 3), and was placed under the speoial 
protection of , the Magi. Hence Pliny 
spoke of it as, a castle occupied by the 


Magi (“ inde ad orientom Magi ohti- 
nent Pasargadas casteJluju,” vi. 26). 

It seems tolerably certain that the 
modern Murg-auh is the site of the 
ancient PasargadEe. Its position with 
respect to Persepolis, its strong situa- 
tion among the mountains, its remains 
bearing the marks of high antiquity, 
and, above all, the name and tomb of 
Cyrus, -which have been discovered 
among the ruins, mark it for the 
capital of that monarch beyond all 
reasonable doubt. Tlie best account 
of the present condition of the ruins 
will be found in Ker Porter’s Travels 
(vol. i.pp. 485-610), Murg-aub is the 
only place in Persia at -which insorip- 
tions of the age of ■ Cyrus have been 
discovered. The ruined buildings bear 
thefollo-wiuglogend i—^AdarnKuriash, 
khshiyathiya, Hakli&QaniBhiya 
[am] Cyrus the king, the Achseme- 
nian.” For an account of the tomb of 
Cyrus, vide infra, note on oh. 214. 

® Only one instance is found of a 
Mtiraphian holding an important o£0ce. 
Aniasis, the commander whom Ary- 
andes sent to the relief of Pherctima, 
was &vnp Mnpd^ios (iv. 1C7). In 
general the commanders are Acha>- 
menians, now and then they aro 
called simidy Pasaigadm. 

The Aclimmenida) -were the royal 
fajhily of Persia, the dcscondauts of 
Achsemenes (Hakhamajiish), who 'vi'-a.s 
XJrobably the leader under whom the, 
Persians first settled in the country 
which has ever since borne their name. 
This Achsemenes is nsentioned by 
Herodotus, as the founder of the king- 
dom (iii. 75; vii. 11). His namd 
appears in the Belustun inscription 
t-wdeo (col. 1, par. 2, and Detached 
Insoript. A.) In each case it is asserted 
that the name Achmmenian attached to 
the dynasty on- account of the descent 
from Acheemenos, “Awuhya r&dijm 
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of their clans. The rest of the Persian tribes are the follow- 
ing : ^ the Panthialasans, the Derusiasans, the Gcrmanians, 
who are engaged in husbandry ; the Paaiis, the Mardians, the 
Propicans, and the Sagartians, who are Nomads.® 


■wayamHaldiamaiiisldyatliatyamaliya” 
— Eii rationo nos AcliBemonenseH a,p- 
pellamnr.” In all tlio inscriptions the 
Bings of Persia glory in t1io title. 

[The eottimonccmcnt of the Bohistnn 
inscription, rightly imderstoocl, is of 
gr(?at imjjortancc for the illustration 
of the history of the Achsonaonians. 
Darius in. the first paragi-aph stylos 
himself anAchsomcnian; in. the second, 
ho shows his right to this title by 
tracing his paternal ancestry to Achm- 
menes ; in the third, he goes on to 
glorify the Achgemenian. family by da- 
ECrihing the antiquity of their doscont, 
and the fact of their having for a long 
time past fornisliod kings to the 
Persian nation; and in tho fourth 
paragraph ho further explains that 
eight of the Achfemenian family have 
thus already filled the throne of Persia, 
and that he is the ninth of the lino 
who is called to I’ulo over his country- 
men. In this statement, however, 
Darius seems to put forwai’d no claim 
whatever to include his immediate 
ancestiy among the Persian kings ; 
they are merely enumorated in order 
to ostahlish his claim to Achaimonian 
descent, and arc in no case distin- 
guished by the title of IchsMycdhiya, 
or ‘'king,” So clear indeed and fixed 
was the tradition of the royal family 
in this respect, that both Arfcaxerxes 
Mnemon and Artaxerxes Oebus (see 
Journal of the Asiat, Soo., vol, x, 
p. S42, and vol. xv. p. 159), may bo 
ohsoiTccl, in tracing their pedigroo, 
to qualify each ancestor by the title 
of king up to Da-rius, hut from that 
time to drop the royal title, and to 
speak of Eystaspos and Arsames as 
mere private individuals. It will be 
impossible, at the same time, to make 
up from Grecian history the list of 
nine kings, extending, according to the 
inpriptvon, from Achmmenes to Darius, 
without including Bardins or the 


true Smerdis, and he appears to have 
been slain before his brother left for 
Egypt, Tho other names will undoubt- 
edly be Cambyses, Cyrus tho Great, 
Cambyses his father, Cyrus (Herod, i. 
Ill), Cambyses (whoso sister Atossa 
married Pharaaces of Cappadocia, 
Phot, Bibl, p. 1158), Teispes (Herod, 
vii. 11) ; and Aoheemenes. In pro- 
fercnce, perhaps, to inserting. Bai’dius 
at the commencement of this list, I 
would suggest that the ninth king 
among the predecessors of Darius may 
liave been the father of Achmmenes 
named by the Greeks ABgeus, orPerses, 
or sometimes Perseus, being thus con- 
founded with the eponymous hero of 
the Persian race. The name Aoh®. 
menos, although occupying so pro- 
minent a position in authentic Persian 
history, is unknown either in the an- 
tique traditions of tho Vendklad, or in 
the romantic legends of the so-called 
Kaianian dynasty, probably because 
Achmmencs lived after the compilation 
of the Vendidad, but so long before 
the invention of the romances that 
his name was forgotten. The name 
signifies “friendly” or “possessing 
friends,” being formed of a Persian 
word, hahhd, corresponding to the 

Sanscrit sakhd, and an attri- 

butive afiix equivalent to the Sanscrit 
mat, which forms tho nominative in 
man, M. Oppert thinks that wo have 
another trace of the Persian word 
haklid in the ‘Apraxalris of Herodotus 
(vii, 63). See the Journal Asiatique, 
SOTO, tom. xvii. p. 268.— H. 0. E.] 

Achmmenos continued to he used as 
a family name in after times. It was 
borne by one of the sons of Darius 
Hystaspes (infra, vii. 7). 

® See Essay iv, ‘ On tlie Ten Tribes 
of the Persians.’ 

^■Homadic hordes must always be 
an important element in the popula- 
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126. When, in obedience to the orders which they had 
received, the Persians came with their reaping-hooks, Cyrus 
led them to a tract of ground, about eighteen or twenty 
fmiongs each way, covered with thorns, and ordered them to 
clear it before the day was out. They accomplished then- 
task ; upon which he issued a second order to them., to take 
the bath the day following, and again come to him. Mean- 
while he collected together all his father’s flocks, both sheep 
and goats, and all his oxen, and slaughtered them, and made 
ready to give an entertainment to the entire Persian army. 
Wine, too, and bread of the choicest kinds were prepared for 
the occasion. When the morrow came, and the Persians 
appeared, he bade them recline upon the grass, and enjoy 
themselves. After the feast was over, he req[uested them to 
tell him “which they liked best, to-day’s work, or yester- 
day’s?” They answered that “the contrast was indeed 
strong : yesterday brought them nothing but what was bad, 
to-day everything that was good.” Cyras instantly seized on 
their reply, and laid bare his purpose in these words “ Ye 
men of Persia, thus do matters stand with you. If you choose 
to hearken to my words, you may enjoy these and ten thousand 
similar delights, and never condescend to any slavish toilj 
hut if you will not hearken, prepare yourselves for unnumbered 
toils as hard as yesterday’s. Now therefore follow my bidding, 
and be free. For myself I feel that I am destined by Provi- 
dence to undertake your liberation ; and you, I am sure, ai-e 
no whit inferior to the Medes in anything, least of all in 
bravery. Eevolt, therefore, from Astyages, without a moment’s 
delay.” 

tion of Persia. Large portions of the 
conntiy are onlj habitable at certain 
seasons of the year. Becently the 
wandering tribes (Ilyilt^ haye been 
calcnlaiod at ono-half (Kinnier, Per- . 
sian Empire, p. 44), or at the least 
one-fonrth (.Moriei:, doornal of Geo-' 
graph. Soc.,ToI,vii.p. 280) of the entire 
population. They axe of great iro. 


portanco in a military point of view. 
Of the four nomadio tribes mentioned 
by Herodotus tlie Sagartians appear 
to have been the most powerful. They 
were contained in tho l Uh Saun-iO' 
(iii, 98) and fun'islied hODO iwreo- 
naen to the army cf Xorics I'vii, S5), 
who wore armed witli daggers and 
taasom. 
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127. The tei'sians, who had long been impatient of the 
Median dominion, now that they had fomid a loader, were 
delighted to shake off the yoke. Meanwhile Astyages, in- 
formed of the doings of Gyrus, sent a messenger to summon 
him to his jn’esenoe. C}tus rej)lied, “Tell Astyages that I 
shall appear in his presence sooner than he will like.” 
Astyages, when he received this message, instantly armed all 
his subjects, and, as if God had deprived him of his senses, 
appointed Harpagus to he their general, forgetting how greatly 
he had injured him. So when the two armies met and 
engaged, only a few of the Medes, who were not in the secret, 
fought; others deserted openly to the Persians; while the 
greater number counterfeited fear, and fled. 

128. Astyages, on learning the shameful flight and dis- 
persion of his army, broke out into threats against Cjwus, 
saying, “ Gyrus shall nevertheless have no reason to rejoice ; ” 
and directly he seized the Magian interpreters, w^ho had 
persuaded him to allow Cyrus to escape, and impaled them ; 
after which, he armed all the Medes who had remained in the 
city, both young and old; and leading them against the 
Persians, fought a battle, in which he was utterly defeated, 
his army being destroyed, and he himself falling into the 
enemy’s hands.^ 


^ According to tiie fragment of Mco- 
las of Damascus, to wMcli reference 
lias repeatedly boon made, as in all 
probability containing tbe account 
wliich Otosias gave of the conqnesfc of 
Astyages by Oyms, not fower than 
live groat battles -were fought, all in 
Pei'sia. In the first and second of 
these Astyages -was victorious. In the 
third, wliicli took place near Pasar- 
gad», the national stronghold, where 
all the women and children of the 
Persians had been, sent, they succeeded 
in repulsing their assailants. In the 
fourth, which was fought on the day 
following the third, and on the same 
battle-gound, t.b.ey gained a great 


victory, killing 60,000 of the enemy. 
Still Astyages did not desist from his 
attempt to reconquer them. The fifth 
battle is not contained in the frag- 
ment. It evidently, however, took 
place in the same neighbourhood (cf. 
Strab. xr. p. 1036), for the spoils wero 
taken to Pasargadfn. Astyages fled. 
Tho provinces fell off, and acknow- 
ledged the sovereignty of Persia. Pi- 
nally Cyrus went in pursuit of Astyages, 
who had still a small body of adherents, 
defeated him, and took him prisoner. 
TMs last would seem to he the second 
battle of Herodotus. The last but one 
is called by Strabo tlic final struggle, 
as indeed in one sense it ’ivas. It is 
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129. Har^iagus then, seeing Ihm a prisoner, came near, 
and exulted over him with many gihes and jeers. Among 
other cutting speeches which he made, he alluded to the 
supper where the flesh of his. son was given him to eat, and 
ashed Astyages to answer Mm now, how he enjoyed being a 
slave instead of a king? Astyages looked in his face, and 
asked him in return, why he claimed as his own the achieve- 
ments of Cyrus? ^‘Because,” said Harpagtis, it was my 
letter which made him revolt, and so I am entitled to all the 
credit of the enterprise.” Then Astyages declared, that in 
that case he was at once the silliest and the most unjust of 
men ; the silliest, if when it was in his power to put the crown 
on his owm head, as it must assuredly have been, if the revolt 
was entirely his doing, he had placed it on the head of 
another ; the most unjust, if on account of that supper he had 
brought slavery on the Medes. For, supposing that he was 
obliged to invest another with the kingly power, and not retain 
it himself, yet justice required that a Mede, rather than a 
Persian, should receive the dignity. Now, however, the 
Medes, who had been no parties to the wrong of which he 
complained, were made slaves instead of lords, and slaves 
moreover of those who till recently had been their subjects.” 

130. Thus after a reign of thirty-five years, Astyages lost 
his crown, and the Medes, in consequence of his cruelty, were 
brought under the rule of the Persians, Their empire over 
the parts of Asia beyond the Halys had lasted one hundred 
and twenty-eight years, except during the time when the 
Scythians had the dominion.^ Afterwards the Medes repented 


tbis wliicb. he says took place neatf 
Pasargaclfe. 

The naiTative of Plutarch (De Vir- 
tut. Malior. p. 246, A.) belongs to tho 
fourth battle, and doubtless came from 
Otesias. 

As there is less improbability, and 
far less poetsy, in the nanmtive of 
Nioolafis Damasoenns than in that of 
Herodotus, it is perhaps to be pre- 


fenud, notmthslanding tho untnist- 
worthiness of Ctosias, probably his 
sole authority. 

® This is a passage of esrtremo diffi. 
cnlty. Tho claiiso irape^ ^ Serov ot ^k6- 
6at ^pxoVf has been geaeirally imder- . 
stood to mean, besides th.& tinio that 
the Scythians had the dominion ; ” so 
that the entire namber of years has 
been supposed to be (128+28 = ) 156, 
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of tlieir submission, and revolted from Darius, but -were 
defeated in battle, and again reduced to subjection.^ Now, 
however, in the time of Astyages, it Was the Persians wlio 
under Cyrus revolted from the Modes, and became thenceforth 


and Eerodottia Las thus Been con- 
sidered to place the conxmencemont of 
tLe Median hegemony six years before 
the accession of Do'iooes. (See the 
synopsis of the opinions on the passage 
in Clinton, F. H. vol. i. pp. 257-9; and 
infra, Essay iii. § 13.) But ifapef i) 
seems rightly explained by Valckenaor 
and Clinton as, not besides,’* but 
“ esicepi.” “ Tho Medcs ralod over 
Upper Asia 128 years, except during 
the time that the Scythians had the 
dominion ; ” 'i.e. they ruled (128 - 28=) 
100 years. (See on this point the 
*Borum Assyriarum tempora emen- 
data’ of Dr. Brandis, pp. 6-8.)' This 
would make their rule begin in the 
twenty-third year of Deiooes. 

Niebnhr (Denksclirift d. Berl. Ao. d. 
Wissensohaft, 1820-1, pp. 49-50) sus- 
pected that the passage was corrupt, 
and proposed the following reading — 
&p^avTes ryjs &m ’'AXvos mrafiov ’Aairis 
irr’ Irca veur^Kovra Kal eKarhv, 
irape^ ^ ^(roy ol ^nudat ^pxoy$ rpi^iKovra 
SvSy Seovra. This would remove some, 
but not all, of the difficulties. It is 
moreover too extensive an alteration 
to be received against the authority of 
all the MSS. 

® It h.as been usual to regard this 
outbreak as identical with the revolt 
recorded by Xenophon (Hell. i. ii. ad 
fin.) in almost the same words. Bahr 
(in loo.) and Dahlmaim (Life of Herod, 
p. 33, Engl. Tr.) have argued from the 
passage that Herodotxis was still em- 
ployed upon his history as late as B.c. 
407. Clinton is of the same opinion, 
except that he idaces the revolt one 
year earlier (F. H. vol. ii. p. 87. 01. 
94 4) , Mr. Grote, with his usual saga- 
citj-, perceivod that Herodotus could 
not intend a revolt 150 years after the 
subjection, or mean by Darius "with- | 
out any adjective designation,” any j 
other Darius than the son of Hystaspes. I 


He saw, therefore, that there must 
have been a revolt of the Modes from 
Darius Hystaspes, of wliich this pas- 
sage was possibly the only record 
(Hist, of Greece, vol. iv. p. 304-, note). 
Ajjparently ho was not aware of fcho 
great inscription of Daiius at Behistun, 
which had been published by Col. Raw- 
linson the year before his fourth volume 
appeared, wherein a long and elaborate 
account is given of a Median revolt 
which occurred in the third year of 
Darius, and was imt down with dififi- 
cnlty. Col. Eawlinson gives the 
general outline of the struggle as 
follows !— - 

" A civil war of a far more formid- 
able character broke out to the north- 
ward. Media, Assyria, and Armenia 
appear to have been confederated in a 
hold attemiJt to recover their inde- 
pendence. They elevated to the 
throne a descendant, real or supposed, 
of the ancient line of [Median] kings ; 
and after six actions had been fought 
between the partisans of this powerful 
chief and the troops which were em- 
ployed by Darins, under the command 
of three of his most distinguished 
generals, nnfavourably it must he pre- 
sumed to the latter, or at any rate 
with a very partial and equivocal 
success, the monarch found liimself 
compcllod to repair in person, to the 
scene of conflict. Daiins accordingly, 
in the third year of his reign, re- 
ascended from Babylon to Media. He 
brought his enemy to action without 
delay, defeated and pursixed Mm, and 
taking him prisoner at Ehagos, he slew 
him in the citadel of Eehatana” (Behist. 
Insorip. vol. i. pp. 188-9). 

Col. Mure, I observe, though aware 
of this discovery, maintains Uio view 
of Bahr and Dahlmaun (Literature of 
Greece, vol. iv. App. G.), hut not, I 
think, successfully. 


CH.VI-. 130, 131. 


CUSTOMS OF THE PERSIA173. 
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the rulers of Asia. Cyrus kept Astyages at his court during 
the remainder of his life, TOthout doing him any further 
injury. Such then w^ire the, circumstances of the birth and 
bringing up of Cyrus, and such were the steps by which he 
mounted the throne. It was at a later date that he was 
attacked by Croesus, and overthrew him, as I have related in 
an earlier portion of this history. The overthrow of Croesus 
made him master of the whole of Asia. 

131. The customs which I know the Persians to observe 
are the following. They have no images of the gods, no 
temples nor altars, and consider the use of them a sign of 
folly This comes, I think, from their not believing the 
gods to have the same nature with men, as the Greeks 
imagine. Their wont, however, is to ascend the summits 
of the loftiest mountains, and there to ofer sacrifice to 
Jupiter, which is the name they give to the whole chcuit of 
the firmament. They likewise ofier to the sun and moon, 
to the earth, to fire, to water, and to the winds. These are 
the only gods whose worship has come down to them from 
ancient times. At a later period they began the worship 
of Urania, which they borrowed® from the Arabians and 


* On the general subject o£ the Re- 
ligion of the Persians, see the Essays 
appended to this rolnnae, Essay v. 

® The readiness of the Persians to 
adopt foreign customs, even ii> religion, 
is very remarkable. Perhaps the moat 
sirilcing instance is the adoption from 
the Assyrians of the well-knovim em- 
blem iigured on next page (Figs. 1, 2, 
31, eoiisisting of a wngod circle vfith 
or wtliout a human figure t'ising from 
the circnlai- space. This emblem, is of 
Assyrian origin, appearing in the 
earliest sculptures of that country 
(Layard’s Is^neveh, vol. i, ohap, v.). 
Its exact meaning is uncertain, but 
the conjeotnro is probable, -that while 
in the human head wo have the symbol 
of mteiligonce, tho wings ^gnify 
omnipresence, and the oirole eternity. 
Thus tie Persiaus were able^ without 
the sadrifice of any principle, to admit ' 


it as a religious emblem, which we 
find them to have done, as early as 
the time of Darius, miwersally (soe 
the sculptures at Porsopolis, ITakhsh- 
i- Rustam, Behistun, &o.). It is quite 
a mistake to conclude from this, as 
Mr. Layard does (Nineveh, vol. ii. 
chap, vii.), that they adopted tho 
Assyrian religion generally. Tho 
monuments prove tho very contrail; 
for, with three exceptions, that of the 
symbol in question, that of tho four- 
wingod genius, and that of the colossal 
winged bulla, tho Assyrian religions 
emblems do not re-appear in the early 
Persian sculptures. 

A triple figure is sometimes fomid 
issuing from the circle (.P.ig. 4), whiah 
has been supposod to represent a trimio 
god, but this mode of reprosenbation 
do«s not occur in the Persian scnlp- 
tares. Some religions ombloms seem 



WOESHIP OF ' MYLITTA. 
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Assyrians, Mylitta® is tlie name by wbieb the Assyrians 




gaclag), vrliicTi closolyiresomblBS a well- 
known Egyptian form. JThe Persian 
scnlplure i3_ of tbe time of Gyrus, 
Pigs. 5 & 6, 


to have been adopted by tlio Persians 
from tbe Egyptians ; as, for instance, 
tbe curious head-dross of the fonr- 
winged genius at Murg-aub (Pasar- 


Fig. 5. Egyptian, ' f ? \ 

Fig. 6. Persian. 

® For a fall notice of this goddess, nomenclature, which has been somnoh 
see below, Essay x. ‘ On the Eeligion . disOuSsed, seems to bo’, that Molis (as 
of the Assyrians and Babylonians.^ bfic. Damasc. gives the name, Px'agm. 
•The true explanation of the Herodotean. ■ Hist. Gr., vol. hi. p. 361, note 16) is for 
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know this goddess, whom the Arabians call Alitta,'^ and th'o 
Persians Mitra.® 

132. To these gods the Persians offer saeritice in the 
following manner : they raise no altar, light no lire, pour no 


Mul, which was an old Babylonian 
word equivalent' to ' JBeZ or N^, aud 
merely signifying “a Lord,” and that 
in Mylitta we have the same name 
with a feminine ending. It is possible, 
however, that Molia or Volis may bo a 
corruption of Golis, the j; and v being, 
as is well known, perpetually liable to 
confusion in the Greek orthography of 
proper names, and Gula in the primir 
tive language of Babylonia, which is 
now ascertained to be of the Hamitie, 
and not of the Semitic family, signified 
“great,” being either identic, al with 
Qal (the more o-i’dinary term for 
“great” — compare Ner-gal, ©aSyoA., 
.ijrallus, OE a feminine form of 
that word, — answ6ring/in fact to the 
Guda^oS the Galla dialect of ...Africa. 
The Gnla or “great goddess!’’' of the 
inscriptions is the female principle bf 
the sun, and thus nearly answers to 
the Mithra of the Fersians; put the 
name .is never applied to the supremo 
Goddess Beltis, who was the Alitta of 
the Arabians.— [H. 0. R.] 



Mylitta, tlio “ Oteat Goddess " of the 
Assyrians. (FromLayard.) 

Alitta, or A]ilat(m. 8), ift th.Q Se- 
mitic root “ God,” with .tha femi- 
nine snfSx, n or ttn, added. .' 

* This identification is altogether 
VOL. I. 


a mistake. The Persians, lifco their 
Todio brethren, worshipped the sun 
under the name o.f Mithra. This tvaa 
a portion of the religion which they 
brought with them from the Indus, and 
was not adopted from any foreign 
nation. The name of Mithra does not 
indeed occur in tho Achnomeniau 
inscrii)tions until the time of Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon (Jonrnal of Asiatic 
Society, vol. XV. part i., p. 160), but 
there is no reason to quostion the 
antiquity of his worship in Persia. 
Xenophon is right in making it a part 
of the religion of Cyrus (Cyrop, vjji. 
iii. § 12, and vii. § S). 

The mistake of Herodotus does not 
appear tolmve been' discovered by the 
Greeks before the time of Alexander, ' 
Xenophon, indeed, mentions Muthisae 
(Cyi’op, vn, v. § 58} CBcen. iv, 24), 
and also the Persian Snn-worship (Cy- 
rop. Tin. iii. § 12), but he does not' in 
any way connect the two. Strabo is 
the first classical writer who distinotly 
lays it down that the Persian Mithras 
is the Sun-god (xv; p. 1039). After 
him Plutarch shows acquaintance with 
the fact (Vit. Alex. 0,. 80), which 
.thenceforth becomes generally recog- 
nised. (See the inscriptions on a! tar-s, 
DSO SOLI mviCTO im'HK.®, &c., aiicl cf. 
Suidas, Hesychius, &o,) 

The real representative of Venus in 
the later Pantheon of Peri^ia was 
Tanata or Anaitis (boo Hyde, Do 
Religione Vet. .Pers, p. 9B), Her 
worship by the Persians had, no doubt, 
commenced in the time of Herodotus, 
but it was not till the reign of Arfca- 
xerxes Mnemon (b.c 405 at the e!tr. 
liest) that her statae was set up pub- 
licly in the temples of the chief cities 
of the empire (Plat, irtaxerx, 0, 27), 
The inscriiJtion of Mnemon recently 
discovered at Susax’oeords this event 
(Jour, of As. Society, h 8. 0.), which 
seems to have been wrongly ascribed 
by Berosus to Ai’taxei*xos Ochus (Beros. 
ap. Clem. Alex. Protr. i. 5). 

S 
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MODE OB' OFFEEING SACRIFICE. 


libations ; there is no sound of the flute, no xiutting on of 
chaplets, no consecrated barley-cake; but the man who 
wishes to sacrifice brings his victim to a spot of ground which 
is pure from pollution, and there calls upon the name of the 
god to whom he intends to offer. It is usual to have the 
turban encircled with a wreath, most commonly of myrtle. 
The sacrifieer is not allowed to pray for blessings on himself 
alone, but he prays for the welfare of the king, and of the 
whole Persian people, among whom he is of necessity included. 
He cuts the victim in pieces, and having boiled the flesh, he 
lays it out upon the tenderest herbage that he can find, trefoil 
especially. When all is ready, one of the Magi comes forward 
and chants a hymn, which they say recounts the origin of the 
gods. It is not lawful to offer sacrifice unless there is a 
Magus present. After waiting a short time the sacrifieer 
carries the flesh of the victim away with him, and makes 
whatever use of it he may please.® 

183. Of all the days in the year, the one which they 


9 At tlie secret meetings of the Ali 
Allahis of Persia, which in popular 
belief hare attained an infamous no- 
toriety, but which are in reality 
altogether innocent, are practised 
many ceremonies that bear a striking 
resemblance to the old Magian sacri- 
fice. 

The Peer, or holy man, who presides 
carries about him sprigs both of myrtle 
and of the musk willow ; ho scats his 
disciples in a omcle upon tho grass, 
usually in one of those sacrod groves 
with winch the Kurdish mountains 
abound ; he chauuts mystical lays re- 
garding the nature, the attributes, and 
tho manifestations of the Godhead. A 
shocp is slaughtered as an expiatory 
sacrifice, and the carcase is hoiled ujJon 
the spot ) the bones iU’e oarofully ex- 
tracted, and the peer then distributes 
the flesh among his disciples, who 
creep up upon their knees from their 
respective places in the circle to 
receive the share allotted to them, 
which is further accompanied by a * 
blessing and a prayer. It is only tho 
initiated who are admitted to these 


meetings, and care is taken to guard 
against the intrusion of strangers 
and Mohammedans. It is prob- 
ably, indeed, owing to the precaution 
which the Ali Allahis take to ex- 
tinguish their lights ou the approach 
of strangers that they have acquired 
the name of Qhemgh Jmshan, or “lamp- 
extinguishers,” and that orgies have 
been assigned to them which, were 
only suited to darkness. A disciple, I 
may add, upon entering tho brother- 
hood, breaks a nutmeg with tho 
spiritual teacher to whom he attaches 
himself, and wears perpetually about 
him, in token of hia dependence, the 
lialf of the nut which remains with 
him; he is called sir au^mrdeh, or “ho 
who has given over his head,” and is 
bound during his noviciate implicitly to 
follow tho behests of his loader. After 
a probationary discipline of several 
years, never less than throe, ho is 
admitted to a meeting, resigns his 
nutmeg, partakes of the sacrifice, and 
henceforward assumes a place among 
the initiated.— -[H. G. It.] 
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celebrate most is their birthday. It is customary to have the 
board furnished on that day -with an ampler supply tlian 
common. The richer Persians cause an ox, a horse, a camel, 
and an ass to be baked whole ^ and so served up to them: 
the poorer classes use instead the smaller kinds of cattle. 
They cat little solid food but abundance of dessert, which is 
set on table a few dishes at a time ; this it is which makes 
them say that “the Greeks, AYhen they eat, leave off hungry, 
having nothing wnrth mention served up to them after the 
meats ; whereas, if they had more put before them, they would 
not stop eating.” They are very fond of wine, and drink it in 
large quantities.^ To vomit or obey natural calls in the 
presence of another, is forbidden among them. Such are 
their customs in these matters. 

It is also their general practice to deliberate upon affairs of 
weight when they are drunk ; and then on the morrow, when 
they are sober, the decision to which they came the night 
before is put before them by the master of the house .in which 
it was made ; and if it is then approved of, they act on it j if 
not, they set it aside. Sometimes, however, they are sober at 
their first deliberation, but in this case they always reconsider 
the matter under the influence of wine.® 


^ It is a common custom in tlie 
East, at the present day, to roast 
sheep -whole, even for an ordinary 
repast; and on fete days it is done 
in Dalmatia and in other parts of 
Europe.— [G. W.] 

2 At the present day, among the 
" bons vivants ” of Pei-sia, it is usual 
to sit for hoxms before dinner drinking 
wine, and, eating dried fruits, such as 
filberts, almonds, pistachio-nuts, melon 
seeds, &c. A party, indeed, often sits 
do-wn at seven o’clock, and the dinner 
is not brought in till eleven. The 
dessert dishes, intermingled as they 
are with highly -seasoned delicacies, are 
supposed to have tho effect of stimu- 
lating the appetite, but, in reality, 
the solid dishes, which are served up 
at the end of the foast, are rarely 
tasted. The passion, too, for , wine- 
drinking is as Eoarked among the Per- 


sians of the present day, not-withstand- 
ing the prohibitions of the Prophet, 
as it was in the time of Herodotus. It 
is quite appalling, indeed, to see the 
quantity of liquor whiph some of 
those topers habitually consume, and 
they usually prefer spirits to wine. 
— [H. C. 11.] 

* Tacitus asserts that the Germans 
were in the habit of deliberating oir 
peace and war under the influence of 
wine, reserving their determination 
for the morrow. Ho gives tho reasons 
for the practice, of which he mani- 
festly approves : — “Depaco denique et 
bello plei’umque in conviviia consul- 
tant, tanquam nnllo magis tempore ad 
magnas cogitationes incalesoat animus. 
Gens non astuta, neo oallida, aperit 
adhuc secreta pectoris, licentia ]oci, 
Erg6 detecta et nuda omnium mens, 
poster^ die retractatur ; et salva utri- 
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134. When they meet each other in the streets, yon may 
know if the persons meeting are of equal rank hy the following 
token ; if they are, instead of speaking, they kiss each other 
on the lij)s. In the case where one is a little inferior to the 
other, the kiss is given on the cheek ; where the difference of 
rank is great, the inferior prostrates himself upon the ground.^ 
Of nations, they honour most then* nearest neighbours, whom 
they esteem next to themselves ; those who live beyond these 
they honour in the second degree ; and so with the remainder, 
the further they are removed, the less the esteem in which they 
hold them. The reason is, that they look upon themselves as 
very greatly superior in all respects to the rest of mankind, 
regarding others as approaching to excellence in proportion as 
they dwell nearer to them;® whence it comes to pass that 
those who are the farthest off must be the most degraded of 
mankind.** Under the dominion of the Medes, the several 

usque tempoi’is ratio est. Deliberant, which an experienced observer learns 
dum fingere nesciunt : constitnunt, the exact relation of the parties.' — ■ 
dumerrarenonpossunt.” — (Germ. 22.) [H. 0. R,] 

It does not appear that the Germans ® Of late years, since the nations of 
reveivsed the process. Europe have been brought by their 

Plato, in his Laws, mentions the use commercial and political relations into 
made of drunkenness by the Persians. closer connexion with Persia, the ex- 
ile says, the same practice obtained ccssive vanity and self -admiration of 
among the Tlmacians, the Scythians, those Frenchmen of the East has been 
the Celts, the Ilierians, and the Cartha- somewhat abated. Their monarch, 
ginians (Book r. p. 637, E) . Duris of however, still retains the title of “ the 
Samos declared that once a year, at Centre of the Universe,” and it is not 
the feast of Mithras, the king of Persia easy to persuade a native of Isfahan 
was bound to be drunk. (Ik. 13.) that any European capital can be 

•‘ The Ikrsians are still notorioTis for superior to his native city. — [H. 0. E.J 

their rigid attention to ceremonial and ® In an early stage of geographical 
etiquette. In all the ordinary pursuits knowledge each nation regards itself 
of life, paying visits, entering a room, as occupying the centre of the earth, 
seating oneself in company, in episto- Iloi’odotas tacitly assumes that Greece 
lary address, and even in conversa- is the centre by bis theory of ia-xariut 
tional idiom, gradations of I'ank are or “ extremities ” (iii. 115). Such was 
defined with equal strictness and the view commonly eutermiued among 
nicety. With regard to the method of the Greeks, and Delphi, as the centre of 
.salutation, the extreme limits are, as Gi’ceco, was called " the navel of the 
Herodotus ob.sorvod, the mutual em- world ” (yus 6jj.^a\os, Soph. CEd. T. 
brace (the kiss is now invai'iably given S98; Bind. Pyth. vi. 3 &c.).- Even 
on the cheek), and prostration on the Aristotle expresses himself to the same 
ground; but tliore are also several effect, and regards the hapjDy teuipcra- 
intormediafe forms, which he has not ment of the Greeks as tiro result of 
thought it worth while to notice, their intermediate position (I’olit. vii. 
of obeisance, kis,siug hands, &c., by 0). Our own use of the terms ‘‘the 
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nations of tlie empire exereisecl authority over each other in this 
order. The Medes were lords over all, and governed the nations 
upon their borders, who in their turn governed the States be- 
yond, who likewise bore rule over the nations which adjoined 
on them,'^ And this is the order which the Persians also follow 
in their distribution of honour ; for that people, like the Medes, 
has a i)rogressive scale of administration and government. 

135. There is no nation which so readily adopts foreign 
customs as the Persians. Thus, they have taken the dress of 
the Medes,® considering it superior to their own j and in -war 


East,” West,” is a trace of the 
former cxi.stenco of similar mews 
among otu’selves. 

It is quite inconceivable that there 
should have been any such, system of 
government either in Media or Persia, 
as Herodotus here indicates. With 
respect to Persia, we know that the 
most distant satrapies were held as 
directly of the crown as the nearest. 
Compare the stories of Oroetes (iii. 
126-8) and Aryandes (iv, 166). The 
utmost that can be said with truth is, 



A. (Median.) 


that in the Persian and Median, as in 
the Roman empire, there were three 
grades ; first, the ruling nation ; 
secondly, the conquered provinces ; 
thirdly, the nations on the frontier, 
governed by their own laws and 
princes, but owning tbe supremacy of 
the imperial power, and reckoned 
among its tributaries. This was the 
position in which the Ethiopians, Col- 
chians, and Arabians, stood to Persia 
(Herod, iii. 97). 

S' It appears from ch. 71 that the old 
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tliey wear tlie Egyptian breastplate.® As soon as they hear 
j lof any luxury, they instantly make it their own : and hence, 
\ among other novelties, they have learnt unnatural lust from 
the Greeks. I Each of them has several wives, and a still 
= larger number of concubines. 

136. Next to prowess in arms, it is regarded as the greatest 
proof of manly excellence, to be the father of many sons.^ 
Every year the king sends rich gifts to the man who can show 
tlie largest number: for they hold that number is strength. 
Their sons are carefully instructed from their fifth to their 
twentieth vear.® in three thino'S alone, — to ride, to draw the 


bow, and to speak the truth.® 

national dress of the Persians was a 
close-fitting tnnio and trousers of 
leathei*. The Median costume, accord- 
ing to Xenophon (Cyrop. Tin. i. § 40), 
was of a nature to conceal the form, 
find give it an appearance of grandeur 
and elegance. It would seem there- 
fore to have been a flowing robe. At 
Persepolis and Behisiun the representa- 
tions of the monarch and his chief 
attendants have invariably a long 
flowing robe (A), while soldiers and 
persons of minor importance wear a 
close-fitting dross, fastened by a belt, 
and^ trousers meeting at the ankles 
a high shoe (B) . It seems probable 
that the costume (A) is that which 
Herodotus and Xenophon called the 
Median, while the close-fitting dress 
(B) is the old Persian garb. See p. 261. 

® The Egyptian corslets are noticed 
again (ii. 182, and vii. 89). For a 
description of them, see Sir G. Wilkin. ■ 
son’s note to Book ii. ch. 182. 

^ Sheikh Ali Mirza, a son of the 
w'ell-known Putteh Ali Shah, was ac- 
counted the proudest and happiest 
nian in the empii’e, because, when he 
rode out on state occasions, he was 
attended by a body-guard of sixty 
of his mvn sons. At the timB of 
Pntteh Ali Shah’s death his direct 
descendants amounted to nearly three 
thousand, some of them being in the 
fifth degree, and every Persian inoon- 
sequcnce felt a pride in being the 


Until their fifth year they are 

subject of such a king. The greatest 
misfortune, indeed, that can befall a 
man in Persia is to be childless. When 
a chief’s “ hearthstone” as it was said, 
“ ivas darlc,” he lost all respect, and 
hence arose the now universal prac- 
tice of adoption.— [H. 0. R.] 

^ Xenophon, in bis romance (Cyrod. 
I. ii. § 8), makes the first period of 
education end with the sixteenth or 
seventeenth year, after ivhich he says 
there followed a second iDeriod of ten 
years. It was not till the completion 
of this second period that the Persian 
became a full citizen (reKeios) , In all 
this, it is evident, we have only the 
philosophic notions of the Greeks. 
Perhaps even in Herodotus we have 
Greek speculations rather than history. 
Ho does not appear to have travelled 
in Persia Proper. 

® The Persian regard for truth has 
been questioned by Larcher on the 
strength of the speech of Darius in 
Book iii. (chap. 73). This speecb, 
however, is entirely unhistorio. The 
special estimation in which truth was 
held among the Persians is evidenced 
in a remarkable manner by the in- 
scriptions of Darius, w'hero lying is 
taken as the representative of all eiul. 
It is the great calamity of theu.surpa- 
tion of the pseudo- Smerdis, that “ then 
the lie became aboiuuling in the land” 
(Behist, Ins. Ool. i. Par. 10). “The 
Evil One (?) invented lies that they 
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not eJlowed to come into , the sight of their father, hnt pass 
their lives with the women. This is done that, if the child 
die young, the father may not he afflicted by its loss. 

137. To my mind it is a wise rule, as also is tho following 
— ^tlial the king shall not put any one to death for a single 
fault, and that none of the Persians shall visit a single fault 
in a slave with any extreme penalty; but in every case the 
services of the offender shall be set against his misdoings ; 
and, if the latter be found to outweigh the former, the 
aggrieved jiarty shall then proceed to punishment.^ 

138. The Persians maintain that never yet did any one kill 
his own father or mother ; but in all such cases they are (^uite 
sure that, if matters were sifted to the bottom, it would be 


found that the child was either a changeling or else the fruit 
of adultery ; for it is not likely, they say, that the real father 
should perish by the hands of his child. 

139. ' They hold it unlawful to talk of anything which it is 
unlawful to do. The most disgraceful thing in the world, 
they think, is to tell a lie; the next worst, to owe a debt: 
because, among other reasons, the debtor is obliged to tell lies. 
If a Persian has the leprosy ® he is not allowed to enter into a 
city, or to have any dealings with the other Persians; he 
must, they say, have sinned against the sun. Foreigners 
attacked by this disorder are forced to leave the country : 
even white pigeons are often driven away, as guilty of -the 
same offence. They never defile a river with the secretions 

sTvonM deceive tlie state ” (Col. iv. been done by liim may seem to be 
Par. 4). Darius is favoured by Ormazd, falsely recorded” (ib. Par, 6 and 8). 

“ because be was not a heretic, nor a ^ Vide infra, vii. 194. 

Uar, nor a tyrant ” (Col. iv. I^ar. 13). ■ ® In tbo oi'iginal, two Idnds of 

His successors are exhorted not to leprosy are mentiojied, the Aewpa a.iHl 
cherish, but to cast into utter perdi- the KeuKy. There does not appear by 
tion, “ the man who may be a liar, the description which Aristotle gives 
or who may be an evil doer ” (ib. Par, of the latter (Hist. Animal, iiir 11) 
14). His great fear is lest it may be to have been any essential difference 
thought that any part of the record 
which ho has set up has been falsely 
related,” and he even abstains from 
narrating certain events of his reign 
lest to Wm who may hereafter peruse 
the tablet, the many deeds that have 


between them. The v 
a mild form of leprosy. 
Persian isolation oP the lope 
the Jewish practice (Lev. 
2 Kings vii. 3. xv. 5. Liikt 


of tlieir ]) 0 (lies, nor even wasli their hands in one ; nor will 
they allow others to do so, as they have a great reverence for 
rivei’s. There is another peculiarity, which the Persians 
themselves have never noticed, hut which has not escaped my 
observation. Their names, which are expressive of some 
bodily or mental excellence,® all end with the same letter — ^the 
letter which is called San by the Dorians, and Sigma by the 
lonians.'^ Any one who examines will find that the Persian 
names, one and all without exception, end with this letter.^ 
140. Thus much I can declare of the Persians with entire 
certainty, from my own actual knowledge. There is another 
custom which is spoken of with reserve, and not openly, 
concerning their dead. It is said that the body of a male 
Persian is never buried, until it has been torn either by a dog 
or a bird of prey.® That the Magi have this custom is beyond 


® It is apparent from this passage 
that Herodotus had not any very exact 
■ acquaintance with the Persian lan- 
guage ; for though it is true enough 
the Persian names have all a meaning 
(as the Greek names also have), yet 
it is rarely that the etymology can be 
traced to denote physical or mental 
qualities. They more usually indicate 
a glorious or elevated station, or de- 
l^endance on the gods, or worldly 
possessions. See the list of Persian 
names occurring in Herodotus and 
other writers in the notes appended to 
Book vi.— [H. G. E.] 

^ The Phoenician alphabet, from 
which the Greeks adopted theirs (infrfi, 
V. 58), possessed both san (Hcb. shin) 
and sigma (Hob. samech). The Greeks, 
not having the sound of s7i, did not 
need tho two sibilants, and therefore 
soon merged them in one, I’etaining 
however both in their system of 
Tunneration, tiE they replaced sigma 
])y vii. The Dorians called the sibilant 
which was kept san, the lonians 
sigma; bat the latter use prevailed. 
The letter came to be generally known 
as sigma, but at the same time it held 
the i^lace of san in the alphabet. (See 
Bunsen’s Pliilosophy of Univ. Hist, 
vol. i. p. 258.) 


. ^ Here Herodotus was again mis- 
taken. Tho Persian names of men 
which terminate mtlia consonant end 
indeed invariably with tho letter s, or 
rather sh, as Kuriish (Cya-ua), BOx- 
yavush (Darius), Qhishpdish (Teispes), 
HaJchdmanish, &g. (Achmmeues) . [The 
sh in such cases is the mere nomina- 
tival ending of the 2nd and 3rd de- 
clensions 5 i.e. of themes ending in i 
and u. — H, 0. E.] But a largo num- 
ber of Persian names of men wore 
pronounced with a vowel termination, 
not expressed in writing, aiid in these 
the last consonant might be. almost any 
letter. We find on the moiruments 
Vashtdsp (a), Hystaspes — Arshiim (a) 
Arsamos—Ariydrdman (a), Ariaranmes 
— Baxdiy (a) Bardins or Kmordis - 
Gaumat (a) Gomates — Gaubnne (a) 
Gobryas — &c. &c. The signm in these 
cases is a mere conventional addition 
of the Greeks. 

■’Agathias (ii. p. 60) and Btrabo 
(xv. p. lOd'2) also mention this strange 
custom, which still prevails among 
the Parsecs wherever they are found, 
whether in Persia or in lud in. Oh ard in 
relates that there w'as in his time a 
cemetery, half a league from Isfahan, 
consisting of a round tower 85 feet 
high, without any doonvay or other 
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a {lou])fc, for they practise it 'without any coiieealnioiit. The 
dead bodies are covered with wax, and then buried in the 
ground. 

The Magi are a very peculiar race, differing entirely from 
the Egyptian priests, and indeed from all other men what- 
soever. The Egyptian priests make it a point of religion not 
to kill any live animals except those which they offer in 
sacrifice. The Magi, on the contrary, kill animals of all kinds t 
■with their own hands,^ excejiting dogs ^ and men. They even 
seem to take a delight in the employment, and kill, as readily 
as they do other animals, ants and snakes, and such like 
flying or creeping things. However, since this has always 1 
been their custom, let them keep to it. I return to my former 
narrative. 

141. Immediately after the conquest of Lydia by the . 
Persians, the Ionian and flEolian Greeks sent ambassadors to 
Cyrus at Sardis, and prayed to become his lieges on the 
footing which- they had occupied under Croesus. Cyrus listened ' 
attentively to their proposals, and answered them by a fable. 

There -w^as a certain piper,” he said, ‘‘-who was walking oiae 
day by the seaside, when he espied some fish ; so he began to 
l‘)ipe to them, imagining they would come out to him upon the 
land. But as he found at last that his hope was vain, he 
took a net, and enclosing a great draught of fishes, drew them 

cutranee. Hei’e the Guebre.s deposited ^ Tliis would seem to he an exaggera- i 

their dead by means of a ladder, and tion of the Zoroastrian practice of I 

loft them to be devoured by tho crows, killing the animala supposed to have ; 

which were to be seen in large num- been created by the Evil Principle, 

bers about the place. (Voyage en Ahriman, such as frogs, toads, snakes', I 

Perse, tom, ii. p. 186.) Such towers mice, lizards, flie-s, &c. (See the | 

exist throughout India, wherever the author’s Ancient Monarchies, vol. ii. i 

l^arsees are numerous. The bodies p. 351, 2nd edition.) [ 

are laid on iron bars sloping inwards. ^ The dog is represented in the \ 

When the flesh is gone, the bones slip Zendavesta as tho special animal of I 

through between the bar's, or sliding Ormazd, and is still regai'ded with i 

down them fall in at the centre, where peculiar reverence by the Parsees. \ 

there is an open space left for the par- - On one of the magnificent tombs at * 

pose. A similar practice of exposing the Chehl-Mindr, of which Chardin | 

dead bodies to wild beasts or birds of has given an accurate drawing (plate 

prey prevails among the -Mongols. 68), a row of dogs is the ornament of j 

(See Hue’s Tartaiy and Thibet.) ' the entablatm'o. f 
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ashore. The fish then began to leap and dance ; but the 
piper said, ‘ Cease your dancing no’vv, as yon did nut choose to 
come and dance when I piped to you,’ ” Cyrus gave this 
answer to the lonians and iEolians, because, when he urged 
them by his messengers to revolt from Croesus, they refused ; 
but now, when his work was done, they came to offer their 
allegiance. It w’as in anger, therefore, that he made them 
this reply. The lonians, on hearing it, set to -work to fortify 
their towns, and held meetings at the Panioniuin,^ which 
were attended by all excepting the Milesians, w-ith wdiom 
Cyrus liad concluded a separate treaty, by wliieh he allowed 
them the terms they had formerly obtained from Croesus. 
The other lonians resolved, with one accord, to send ambas- 
sadors to S]iarta to implore assistance. 

142. Now the lonians of Asia, who meet at the Panionium, 
have built their cities in a region where the air and climate 
are the most beautiful in the whole world : for no other region 
is equally blessed with Ionia, neither above it nor below it, 
nor east nor west of it. For in other countries either the 


climate is over cold and damp, or else the heat and drought 
are sorely oppressive. The lonians do not all speak the same 
language, but use in different places four different dialects. 
Towards the south their first city is Miletus, next to which lie 
Myus and Prieue;^ aU these three are in Caria and have the 


3 Infra, ch. IIB, note \ 

^ Miletus, Myns, and Prinne all lay 
near tLe montlx of the Masander (the 
moderu Mendere). At their original 
colonisation they were all maritime 
cities. Miletus stood at the northerii 
extremity of a promontory formed by 
the moiiutam-range called Grius, com- 
manding the enti-anco of an extensive 
bay which washed the base of the four 
mountains, Grius, Latmua,aiid Titanus, 
soath of tlie Mmander, and Mycale, a 
continuation, of the great range of 
Messogis, north of that stream. This 
bay, called the bay of Latmus, was 
about 25 miles in its greatest length, 
from near Latmus to Pri^nA Its 


depth, from Milettis to Myus, was 
above 5 miles. Myii.s stood nearly in 
the centre of the bay, at the foot of 
Titanns; Priene, at its northern ex- 
tremity, under the hill of Mycalc. 
Into this bay the Mmander poured its 
waters, and the consequence was the 
perpetual formation of fresh land. 
(Vide infri, ii. 10, where Herodotus 
notes the fact.) Prione, by the time 
of Strabo, was 40 stadia (44 miles) 
from the sea (xii. p. 827). Myus had 
been rendered uninhabitable by the 
growth of the alluvium, forming hol- 
lows in its vicinity, where the stagnant 
water generated swarms of mosquitoes 
(Strab, xiv. p. 912 j Pausan, vu. ii. 
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same dialect. Their cities in Lydia are the following : 
Eidiesns, Colojihon, Lebedus, Teos, Glazomense., and Phocasa.*" 

The inhabitants of these towns have none of the peculiarities 
of speech wdiich belong to the three first-named cities, but use 
a dialect of their own. There remain three other Ionian 
towms, two situate in isles, namely, Samos and Chios; and 
one upon the mainland, -which is Erythrte. Of these Chios 
and Erythrae have the same dialect, wdiile Samos possesses a 
language peculiar to itself.® Such are the four varieties of 
■wdiich I spoke. 1 

143. Of the lonians at this period, one people, the Milesians, 
were in no danger of attack, as Cjtus had received them into 
alliance. The islanders also had as yet nothing to fear, since 
Phoenicia w^as still independent of Persia, and the Persians . ^ 

themselves were not seafaring people. The Milesians had ] 

separated from the common cause solely on account of the ; 

extreme weakness of the lonians : for, feeble as the power of \ 

the entire Hellenic race was at that time, of all its tribes the ; 

Ionic was by far the feeblest and least esteemed, not pos- j 

sessing a single State of any mark excepting Athens, The | 

Athenians and most of the other Ionic States over the world, ; 

went so far in their dislike of the name as actually to lay it ; 

aside; and even at the present day the greater number of ! 

§ 7) . Since the time of these gcop^’a- best seen by compai’ing the charts, 
pliers the changes have boon, even See pp. 268, 269.) 
more astonishing. The soil brought ® These cities are enumerated in. the 
do-vvn by the Mmandcr has filled up order in which they stood, from south 
the whole of the northern portion of to north. Erythrm lay on the coast 
the gulf, so that Miletus, Myus, and opposite Chios, between Teos and 01a- 
Pridne now stand on the outskirts of zoraense. 

a groat alluvial plain, which extends ® According to Siiidas, Herodotus 
oven beyond Miletus, 4 or 5 miles sea- emigrated to Samos from Halicamas- 
wards. Lade, and the other islands sus on account of the tyranny of Lyg- 
which lay off the Milesian shore, are damis, grandson of Artemisia, and j 

hccome part of the continent, rising, there exchanged his native Doric for ■ 

like the rook of Dumbarton, from the the Ionic dialect in which he composed | 

marshy soil. The sonthem portion of his history. If this account be true, 
the gulf of Latmus is become a lake, we must consider that we liave in the t 

the lake of Bail, which is now 7 or 8 writings of Herodotus the Samiam, I 

miles from the sea at the nearest variety of the lonio dialect. Bat ! 

point. The difference between . the little dependanoe can be placed on 
ancient and modem geography will be Suidas, : 
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tliem seem to me to be ashamed of it.'^ But the twelve cities 
in Asia have always gloried in the appellation ; they gave the 
templo w'hich they built for themselves the name of the 
Panionimn, and decreed that it should not be open to any of 
the other Ionic States; no State, however, except Smyrna, 
has craved admission to it. 

144. In the same way the Dorians of the region which is 
now called the Pentapolis, but which was formerly iaiown as 
the Doric H'exapolis, exclude all their Dorian neighbours troin 
their tenmle, the Triopium:® nay, they have even gone so far 



'Ancient. 


^ The, old Polasgio tribes, wbenonoe ® The Triopiiim tvas biiilfc on a i)ro- 
Hellc^nised, were apt to despise their montory of the same name within the 

proper ethnic appellations. As witbi territory of tho Cnidiau,?, It has been 

the lonians, so it was with the Dryo- usual to identify the proraon tory wdth 

pians, who generally contemned their the small peninsula (now Cape Krio) 

name, as Pausanias tells us (iv, xxxiv. which, according to Strabo (xir. p. 

§6). Hereagain, however, there was 938), was once an island, and was 

an exception, Asinscans, unlike other . afterwai’ds joined by a causeway to tho 
Dryopians, gloiying in the title (ib.). city of Cnidus. (See Ionian Antiq. vol. 


i 
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as to sliut out from it certain of their own hod}- who were 
guilty of an offence against the customs of the place. In the 
games which were anciently celebrated in honour of the 
Triopian Apollo,® the prizes given to the victors were tripods 
of brass ; and the rule was that these tripods should not be 
carried away from the temple, but should then and there be 
dedicated to the god. Now a man of Halicarnassus, whose 
name was Agasicles, being declared victor in the games, in 
open contempt of the law took the tripod home to his own 
house, and there hung it against the -wall. As a punishment 


Modern. 


iii. p. 2. Beaufort’s Kaxainauia, Map, 
app, p. 81. Texier, Asie Mineure, vol. 
iii. plate 159.) But from the notice 
contamod in Soy lax (Peripl. p. 91), 
and from tlie narratiye in Thucydides 
(viii. 85), it is evident that the Trio- 
pian cape was not Gape Ano, on which 
stood a part of the town of Cnidus 
(Strab, 1. s. o-), but a promontory- 
further to the north, prabably that 


immediately above Cape Krio. No 
remains of the ancient temple have 
yet been found, but perhaps the coast 
has not been sufficiently explored 
above Cnidns. 

® An inscription found at Cnidus 
mentions a yv/jLinichs ay&iv as occurring 
every fifth year. , (See Hamilton’s 
Asia Minor, vol. ii. p. 460.) The 
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for this fault, the five other cities, Lindus, lalyssiis, Cameirus, 

Cos, and Cnidus, deprived the sixth city, Halicarnassus, of the 
right of entering the temple.^ 

145. The-Ionians founded twelve cities in Asia, and refused | 

to enlarge the number on account (as I imagine) of their 
having been divided into twelve States when they lived in the 
Pcloponnese just as the Achasans, who drove them out, are 
at the present day. The first city of the AchEcans after 



brated in hononr of Neptune and the 
Nymphs, as well as of Apollo. (Schol. 
ad Theoor. Id. xvii. 69.) 

^ Lindus, lalyssus, and Oatneirug 
were in E, bodes; Cos was on the island 
of the same name, at the month of the 
Ocrainio Gulf. Cnidus and Halicar-, 
nassus wei'e on the mainland, the 
former near to the Triopium, the 
latter on the north shore of the Oera- 
mio Gulf, on the site now occupied by 
Boodroorn. These six cities foimed an 
Amphiotyony, which held its meetings 
at the temple of Apollo, called the Tri- 
opium, near Cnidus, the most central 
of the cities. (Schol. ad Theocrit. 1. s. c.) 

There were, as Herodotus indicates, 


many other Doric settlomonts on those 
coasts. The principal appear to have 
been Myndus and lassus to the north, 
and PhasSlis to the east, upon tho con- 
tinent, Carpathns and Syme, on their 
respective islands. Concerning tho 
site of Phasolis, vide infra, ii, 178, 
note. 

® According to the common tra- 
dition, the Achmans, expelled by the 
Dorians from Argolis, Laconia, and 
Messenia, at the time of the return of 
the Heracleida (b.c. 1101< in the ordiTi- 
ary chronology), retired northwards, 
and expelled the lonians from their 
country, which became tlie Adima of 
History. (Vide infra, vii, 94.) 
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Sicyon, is Pellene, next to wliicli are iEgeira, zEgto upon tlie 
Cratliis, a stream wliieh is never dry, and from Avliieli the 
Italian Crathis ^ received its name, — Biira, Helice — where the 
lonians took refuge on their defeat by the Achaean invaders, — 
iEgium, Rhypes, Patreis, Phareis, Olenus on the Peirus, 
which is a large river, — ^Dyme and Tritaeeis, all seaport towns 
except the last two, which lie up the country, 

146. These are the twelve divisions of what is now Aclnea, 
and was formerly Ionia; and it was owing to their coming 
from a country so divided that the lonians, on reaching Asia, 
founded their twelve States : ^ for it is the height of folly to 
maintain that these lonians are more Ionian than the rest, or 
in any respect better born, since the truth is that no small 
portion of them were Abantians from Euboea, who are not 
even lonians in name; and, besides, there were mixed up 
with the' emigration, Minyae from Orchomenus, Cadmeians, 
Dryopians, Phocians from the several cities of Phocis, Moios- 
sians, Arcadian Pelasgi, Dorians from Epidaurus, and many 
other distinct tribes.® Even those who came from the Pry- 
taneum of Athens,® and reckon themselves the purest lonians 


* Tlie Italian Ci'at.his ran close by 
our author’s adopted city, Thurinm. 
(infra, v. 45, Strab. vi. p. 378), 

* It may bo perfectly, true, as has 
been argued by llaoul-Eochotte (tom. 
iii. p, 83) and Ifr. Groto (vol. iii. part 
ii. oh. xiii.), that the Ionic colonisation 
of Asia Minor, instead of being the 
result of a single great impulse, was 
the cAinsequence of a long series of 
distinct and isolated efforts on the 
part of mairy different states ; and yet 
there may be the connexion which 
Herodotus indicates between the 
twelve cities of Achma and the twelve 
states of Asiatic lonians. The sacred 
numher of the lonians may have been 
twelve, and no other number may 
have been thought to constitute a 
perfect Amphictyony. In the mme 
way the Etruscans in Italy (whether 
they moved northwards or southwards) 
formed their later confederacy of ' the 


same number of cities as their earlier, 
(Livy, V. 33.) 

® The Orchomenian Minym founded 
Tecs (Pausan. vii. iii. § 7), the Pho- 
cians Phooma (ibid). Abantians from 
Euboea were mingled with lonians in 
Chios (Ion. ap. Pansan. vii. iv. § 6). 
Cadmeians formed a large proportion 
of, the settlers at Pdene, Avhich was 
sometimes called Cad me (Strab. xiv. 
p. 912). Attica had served as a 
refuge to fugitives from all quarters 
(see Tlraoyd. i. 2). 

® This expressiou alludes to the so- 
lemnities which accompanied the 
sending out of a colony. In the Pry- 
tan^um, or Government-house, of each 
state was preserved the sacred fire, 
which was never allowed, to go put, 
whereon the life of tho state was sup- 
posed to depend. When a colony 
took its departure, the leaders went in 
solemn procession to the Piytaneum of 
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of all, broiight no wives with them to the new country, but 
married Carian girls, whose fathers they had slain. Hence 
these women made a law, which they bound themselves by 
■ an oath to observe, and which they handed down to their 
daughters after them, "‘That none should ever sit at meat 
with her husband, or call him- by his name;” because the 
invaders slew their fathers, their husbands, and their sons, 
and then forced them to become their wives. It was at ]\Iiletus 
that these events took place. 

147. The kings, too, whom they set over them, were either 
Lycians, of the blood of Glauous,'’' son of Hii>poloehu8, or 
Pylian Caucons ® of the blood of Codrus, son of Melanthus ; or 
else, from both those families. But since these lonians set 
more store by the name than any of the others, let them' pass 
for the pure-hred lonians ; though truly all are lonians who 
have their origin from Athens, and keep the Apaturia,^ This 


ilio mother oityi and took fresh fire 
from the sacred hearth, which was 
conveyed to the PrytanSam of the new 
settlement, 

^ See Horn. II. ii. 876. 

® The Oancons are reckoned by 
Shraho among the earliest inhabitants 
of Greece, and associated with the 
Pelasgi, Leleges, and Dryopcs (vii, 
p. 4G5). hike tlieii:' kindred tribes, 
they wore very widely spread. Their 
chief settlements, however, appear to 
have been on the north coast of Asia 
Minor, between the Mariandyuians 
and the I'iver Parthenius (Strab. xii. 

§ , 785), and on the west coast of the 
oloponnese in. Messenia, Elis, and 
Triphylia. (Strab. Tiii. p. 496'7 j 
Arist. Pr. 135.) In tliis last position 
they are mentioned by Homer (Od.iii. 
306) and by Horodotns, both here, 
and in Book iv. ch. 148. Homer pro- 
bably alludes to the eastern Oancons 
ill II. X, 429, and xx. 329. They 
contiunod to exist nnder the name 
of Gauoonitm, or Qauconiatse,’ in 
Strabo’s time, ■ on the' Parthenins 
(comp. viii. p. 501, and xii. p. 786), 
and are oven mentioned by Ptolemy 


(v. 1) as still inhabiting the same 
region.. From the Peloponnese the 
race had entirely disappeared when 
Strabo wrote, bnt had left their name 
to the river Caucon, a small stream 
in the north-western corner of the 
peninsQla, (Strab. viii. 496.) 

® The Apatnri^ (» (== Spa) imrvpitt) 
was the solemn aimnal meeting of the i 
pfratries, for'the purpdSo of register- 
ing'the children, bf the preceding year 
whose ' birth entitled them to citizen- 
ship. It took place in the month 
Pyanepsion (November), and lasted 
three days. 'On the first day, called 
Aopirla, the members of each phratry 
either dined together at the Phi’a- 
trinm, or were feasted at the house of 
some wealthy citizen. On the second 
day {hvdppvcris), solemn sacrifice was 
offered to Jupiter Phratrins. After 
tlie.se preliminaries, on the third day 
(KoupewTis) the business of the foatival 
took place. Claims were made, objec- 
tions were heard, and the registratibn 
was “effected. (See Larulier's note, 
vol. i. pp. 420-2, and Smith’s Diet, of 
Antiquities, inwoc. 'Aftruro-ipia.) 


Chap, 146-149, TWELVE CITIES OF THE iEOLIAHS.' 
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is a festival which all the loBians celebrate, except the Ephe- 
sians and the Colophonians, whom a certain act of bloodshed 
excludes from it. 

148. The Panionium ^ is a place in Mycale, facing the north, 
which was chosen by the common voice of the lonians and 
made sacred to Heliconian Neptune.^ Mycale itself is a pro- 
montory of the mainland, stretching out westward towards 
Samos, in which the lonians assemble from all their States to 
keep the feast of the Panionia.® The names of festivals, not 
only among the lonians but among all the Greeks, end, like 
the Persian 'proper names, in one and the same letter. 

149. The above-mentioned, ' then, are the twelve towns of 
the lonians. The iEolic cities are the foUowing : — Cyme, 
called also Phriconis, Larissa, Neonteichus, Temnus, Cilia, 
Notium, iBgu-oessa, Pitane, jEgeeae, Myrina, and Gryneia.^ 

^ Under the name of Panioninm are 
included both a tract of gtonnd and a 
temple. It ia the former of whioh 
Herodotus here speaks particularly, as 
the place in which tke great Pan- 
Ionic festival was held. The spot was 
on the north side of the promontory, of 
Mycal6, at the foot of thC^ hill, three 
stadia (about a third of a mile) from 
the shore (Strab. xiv. p. 916). The 
modern village of TchangU is supposed, 
with reason, to occupy the site. It is 
the only place on that steep and 
mountainous coast where an opening 
for a temple occurs; and here in a 
church on the sea-shore Sir W. Gell 
found an inscripticJn in which the 
word “Panioiiium” occurred' twice, 

(Leake’s Asia Minor, p. 260.) The 
Panionium was in the territory of 
Prieuii, and consequently under the 
guardianstiip of tliat state. 

^ Heliconiiin hfeptune was so called 
from Helice, which is mentioned above 
among the ancient Ionian cities in the 
Pelqpouneso (ch. 145). This had been 
the central point of the old confede- 
racy, and the tomple there had been 
in old times their place of meeting. 

Pausanias calls it ayi^raroy (vii. xxiv. 

§ 4). The temple at Mycsde in the 
• new Amphibt 3 ''ony occupied the place 
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of that at Heliod in the old. (Comp. 
Clitophon, Fr. 5.) 

3 It is remarkable that Thucydides, 
writing so shortly after Herodotus, 
should speak of the Pan-Ionio festival 
at Mycale as no longer of any import- 
ance, and regard it as practically 
superseded by the festiv^ of the 
Ephesia, held near Ephesus (iii. 104), 
Still the old feast continued, and was 
celebrated as late as the time of 
Augustus (Strabo, xiv, p. 916). 

* In this cnuineration Herodotus 
does not observe any regular order. 
Proceeding from south to north, the 
AEolic- cities (so far as they can be 
located with any certainty) occur in 
the following sequence : — Smyrna, 
Temnus, Heonteichus, Larissa, Cyme, 
Mgm, Myrina, Gryneinm, Pitanb. 
Five .of these, Pitane, Grjmeium, My- 
rina, Cyme, and Smyrna, were upon 
the coast. The others lay inland, 

jEgiroessa is not mentioned by any 
author but Herodotus, and Stephen, 
qpoting him, Herodotus, on the other 
h^d, omita Elma, near the mouth of 
the Caious, which ^ti-abo and Stephen 
mlention . as ■* one of the principal 
Hfiolian cities. Possibly, therefore, 
ABgiroessa is another name for El'asa. 

iEolis, according to this view, 
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These axe the eleven ancient cities of the ^olians. Originally, 
indeed, they had twelve cities upon the mainland, like the 
lonians, but the lonians deprived them of Smyrna, one of the 
number. The soil of iEolis is better than that of Ionia, but 
the climate is less agreeable. 

100. The following is the way in which the loss of Smyrna 
happened. Certain men of Colophon had been engaged in a 
sedition there, and being the weaker party were driven by the 
others into banishment. The Smyrnseans received the fugi- 
tives, who, after a time, watching their opportunity, while the 
inhabitants were celebrating a feast to Bacchus outside the 
walls, shut to the gates, and so got possession of the towui.® 
The iEolians of the other States came to their aid, and terms 
were agreed on between the parties, the lonians consenting to 
give up all the moveables, and the ^olians making a sur- 
render of the place. The expelled SmyrnEeans were distributed 
among the other States of the Jlolians, and were everywhere 
admitted to citizenship. 

151. These, then, were all the iEolic cities upon the main- 
land, with the exception of those about Mount Ida, which 
made no part of this confederacy.® As for the islands, Lesbos 

readied from the mouth of the Erenus ® Such treachery was not without a 
(the modorn Komi) to the interior fiarallel in anciont times. Herodotus 

recess of the hay of Smyrna, Thera relates a similar instance in the con- 

was an interruption, however, in tho duct of the Samians, who, when in- 
coast line, as the Ionic colony of vited by the Zanolmans to join them 

Phocasa intervened between Smyrna in colonising’ Gale Acte, finding Zanolo 

and GYmA Still in all probability tho undofendod, seized it, and took it for 

territory was continuous inland, reach- their own (infra, vi. 23). 

ing across tho plain of the Hermus ; ® The district here indicated, and 

Larissa to the north and Temnus to the commonly called the Troad, extended 

south of the Hermus forming the Jinks from Ad'ramyttium on tho south to 

which connected SmjTma with the rest Priapns on tho north, a city lying on 

of the Amphictyony, (See Kieport’s - tho Propontis, nearly duo north of 

Sui)plemcntary Maps, Berlin, 1851.) Adramyttium. It was much Jarger 
TJie territory was a narrow strip , than the proper Hilolis, and contained 
along the shores of tho Elseitio Gulf, ’ a vast number of cities, of which 
hut extc nded inland considerably Assus and Antandrus were the cliiof. 
up tho rich valleys of tho Hermus. This district was mainly cnlonisod 
and Caicus ; Pergamus in tho one from Lesbos. (Pausan. vi. iv, § 5; 
valley, and Magnesia (under Sipylus) Strabo, xiii. pp, 885, 892.) 
in tho other, being included witlun 
the limits of .Hloli,s. 
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contains five cities.'^ Arisba, the sixth, was taken by the 
Methymnjeans, their kinsmen, and the inhabitants reduced to 
slavery. Tenedos contains one city, and there is another 
which is built on what are called the Hundred Isles,® The 
^olians of Lesbos and Tenedos, like the Ionian islanders, had 
at this time nothing to fear. The other .dlolians decided in 
their common assembly to follow the lonians, whatever coui'se 
they should pursue. 

152. When the deputies of the lonians and .^olians, who 
had journeyed with all speed to Sparta, reached the city, they 
chose one of their number, Pythermus, a Phocaaan, to he their 
spokesman. In order to draw together as large an audience 
as possible, he clothed himself in a purple garment, and so 
attired stood forth to speak. In a long discourse he besought 
the Spartans to come to the assistance of his countrymen, but 
they were not to be persuaded, and voted against sending any 
succour. The deputies accordingly went their way, while the 
Laoedasmonians, notwithstanding the refusal which they had 
given to the prayer of the deputation, despatched a pente- 
eonter ® to the Asiatic coast with certain Spartans on board, 


tory -whioli separated the hay of A.tar- 
neus from that of Adramyttium, oppo- 
site to the nor’thern part of tho island 
of Lesbos. They are said to be nearly 
forty in number. (Bahr in loc.) 


^ The five Lesbian cities -wore, My- 
tilflne, Methynina, Antissa, Eresus, 
and Pyrrha. (Soylax. Peripl. p. 87 j 
Strabo, xiii. p. 885-7.) 
s These iskmds lay off the promon- 


for the purpose, as I think, of watching Cyrus and Ionia. 
These men, on their arrival at Phocsea, sent to Sardis 
Laerines, the most distinguished of their number, to prohibit 
Cyrus, in the name of the Laeedsemonians, from offering mo- 
lestation to any city of G-reeee, since they would not allow it. 

158 . Cyrus is said, on hearing the speech of the herald, to 
have asked some Greeks who were standing by, ^'Who these 
Laeedjemomans were, and what was their number, that they 
dared to send him such a notice?”^ When he had received 
their reply, he turned to the Spartan herald and said, ‘‘I have 
never yet been afraid of any men who have a set place in the 
middle of their city where they come together to cheat each 
other and forswear themselves. If I live, the Spartans shall 
have troubles enough of their own to talk of, without con- 
cerning themselves about the lonians.” Cyrus intended these 
words as a reproach agamst all the Greeks, because of their 
having market-places where they buy and sell, which is a 
custom unknown to the Persians, who never make purchases 
in open marts, and indeed have not in their whole country a 
single market-place.^ 

After this interview Cyrus quitted Sardis, leaving the city 
under the charge of Tabalus, a Persian, but appointing 
Pactyas, a native, to collect the treasure belonging to 
CrcBsus and the other Lydians, and bring it after him.''* 


Gi'fjpets), triremes (^rpvljpeii), &c.,'were 
ships in which the rowers sat in ranks, 
some above the others. Biromes were 
l^robably of Phcenioian invention. 
They were certainly known to the 
Assyrians in the time .of Sennacherib, 
probfibly tlu’ongh that people. The 
snbjoinecl representation is from the 
pa-lacG of that inonai'ch at Kouynnjik. 
Triremes are said to have been in- 
voutod iihf)iit a century and a half 
bof<n-e Cyrus by the Corinthians 
(Thncyd. i, 13), but w'ero for a long 
time very little used. The navy of 
Polycratos consisted of penteconters. 
(Vide infra, iii. 59.) 

^ Compare v, 73 and 105. 


2 Markets in the strict sense of the 
word are still unknown in the Plast, 
where the bazaars, which are collec- 
tions of shops, take their place. U'he 
Persians of the nobler class wonld 
neither buy nor sell at all, since they 
wonld bo sapplied by their dependants 
and through presents with all that they 
required for the common purposes of 
life. (Cf. Strab. xv. p. 1042, ayopas 
oh^ SiTTovTai' oC)T€ yhp TroiXoUcrtv oiiP 
^vowrai.") Those of lower rank would 
buy at tho shops, which were not 
allowed in the Forum, or public place 
of meeting (Xen. Gyrop. i. ii. § 3). 

® Ilceren (As, Nat. i. p. 338," E. T.) 
regards this as tho appointmont of a 
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Cyrus himself proceeded towards Agbatana, carrying Crcesus 
along with him, not regarding the lonians as important 
enough to be his immediate object. Larger designs were in 
his mind. He wished to war in person against Babylon, 
the Baetrians, the Sacas,^ and Egypt ; he therefore determined 
to assign to one of his generals the task of eonq^uering the 
lonians. 

154. No sooner, however, was Cyrus gone from Sardis than 
Paetyas induced his countrymen to rise in open revolt against 
him and his deputy Tabalus. With the vast treasures at his 
disposal he then went down to the sea, and employed them 
in hiring mercenary troops, while at the same time he 
engaged the people of the coast to enrol themselves in his 
army. He then marched upon Sardis, where he ■ besieged 
Tabalus, who shut himself up in the citadel. 

155. When Cyrus, on his way to Agbatana, received these 
tidings, he turned to Crcesus and said, “ Where will all this 
end, Croesus, thinkest thou ? It seemeth that these Lydians 
will not cease to cause trouble both to themselves and others. 

I doubt me if it were not best to sell them all for slaves. 
Methinks what I have now done is as if a man were to ‘ kill 


native satrap, and dates the division 
of offices, which obtained in later 
times, from the very beginning of the 
conquest of Gyms. But it does not 
appear that Paetyas had any per- 
manent office, lie was to collect the 
treasures of the conquered people, 
and bring them with him to 

Ecbatana. Tabalus appears to have 
been left the sole governor of Sardis. 

^ Ctesias placed the conquest of the 
Baetrians and the Saom before the 
capture of Croesus (Persic. Excerpt, 
§ 2-4}. Herodotus appears to have 
regarded their subjection as taking 
place between the Lydian and the 
Babylonian wars. (Vide infra, oh. 
1.77.) Bactria may be regarded as 
fairly represented by the modern 
Balkh. The Saom (Scyths) ace more 
difficult to locate j it only appears that 
their country bordered upon and lay 


beyond Bactria. Probably the sixteen 
years which intervened between the 
capture of Sardis (no. 554) and the 
taking of Babylon (b. c. 538) were occu- 
pied with those extensive conquests 
to the north and north-east, by which 
the Hyreauians, Parthians, Sogdiams, 
Allans of Herat, Sarangiaus, Ohoras- 
mians, Gandarians, &o. (as well as the 
Baetrians and tho Sacm), were brought 
under the Persian yoke. At least 
there is no reason to believe these 
tribes to have formed any part either 
of the ancient Persian kingdom (supr4, 
ch. -125) or of the Median empire. 

[Pliny (lib. vi. 0 , 23) has pi’eserved 
a tradition of the destruction of 
Gapissa, in Oaxjissene, at the foot of 
the Median Caucasus (KafsMn, in the 
district of KoMstin, north of Oabul), 

, by Oyrua in one of hia expeditions to 
the eastwai'd. — H, 0. R.] 
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tlie father and then spare the child.’ ® Then, vdio v^ert some- 
thing more than a father to thy people, I have seized and 
carried off, and to that people I have entrusted their city. 
Can I then feel surprise at their rebellion ? ” Thus did Cyrus 
open to Croesus his thoughts whereat the latter, full of alarm 
lest Cyrus should lay Sardis in ruins, replied as follows: 

Oh 1 my king, thy words are reasonable ; but do not, I 
beseech thee, give full vent to thy anger, nor doom to de- 
struction an ancient city, guiltless alike of the past and of the 
present trouble. I caused the one, and in my own person 
now pay the forfeit. Paetyas has caused the other, he to 
whom thou gavest Sardis in charge ; let him bear the punish- 
ment. Grant, then, forgiveness to the Lydians, and to make 
sure of their never rebelling against thee, or alarming thee 
more, send and forbid them to keep any weapons of war, 
command them to wear tunics under their cloaks, and to put 
buskins upon then legs, and make them bring up their sons 
to eithern-plajung, harping, and shop-keeping. So wilt thou 
soon see them become women instead of men, and there 
will be no more fear of their revolting from thee.” 

156, Croesus thought the Lydians would even so be better 
off than if they were sold for slaves, and therefore gave the 
above advice to Cyrus, knowing that, unless he brought 
forward some notable suggestion, he would not be able to 
persuade him to alter his mind. He Was likewise afraid lest, 
after escaping the danger which now pressed, the Lydians at 
some future time might revolt from the Persians and so bring 
themselves to ruin. The advice* pleased Cyrus, who consented 
to forego his anger and do as Crmsus had said. Thereupon he 
summoned to his presence a certain Mede, Mazares by name, 
and charged him to issue orders to the Lydians in aceordanee 
with the terms of Croesus’ discourse. Further, he com- 
manded him to sell for slaves all who had joined the Lydians 

■■"riiG licence by which Cyrna is referred to, see Aristot. Ehct. ii. 21 
made to quote the Greek poet Stasinua and Clem. Al, Strom, vi. i). 7d'7 ) 

IS scarcely defensible. (For the line t ' 'O 


Chap. 156-157. MAZAEES QUILLS THE INSUREECTIOIT. 


in their attack ni;)on Sardis, and above aught else to be sure 
that he brought Pactyas with him alive on his return. 
Having given these orders, Cyrus continued his journey 
towards the Persian territory. 

157. Pactyas, when news came of the near ai)proach of the 
army sent against him, fled in terror to Cyme. Mazares, 
therefore, the Median general, who had marched on Sardis 
with a detachment of the army of Cyrus, finding on his 
arrival that Pactyas and his troops were gone, immediately 
entered the town. And first of all he forced the Lydians to 
obey the orders of his master, and change (as they did from 
that time) their entire manner of living.® Next, he despatched 
messengers to Cyme, and required to have Pactyas delivered 
up to him. On this the Cymaeans resolved to send to Bran- 
chid^ and ask the advice of the god- Branehidas'^ is, situated 


® Mr. Grofce (rol. iv. p. 258) observes 
with, reason, that “the conversation 
here reported, and the deliberate plan 
for enervating the Lydian character 
supposed to he pursued by Gyrus, is 
evidently an hypothesis to exp&in the 
contrast between the Lydians whom 
the Greeks saw before them, after two 
or three generations of slavery, and 
the old irresistible horsemen of whom 
they had heard in fame.” This is far 
better than, -with Heeren, (As. Nat. 
vol. i. p. 341), to regard such treat- 
ment of a couquered people as part 
of the regular system of the Persian 
despotism. 

^ The temple of Apollo at Branchidm 
and the port Penormus still remain. 
The former is twelve nailes from MUo- 
tiis, nearly due soiith. It lies near 
the shore, about two miles inland from 
Cape Mnnadendri. It is a magni- 
ficent ruin of lonio architecture. Dr. 
Chandler says of it : “ The memory of 
the plea.sure which this spot afforded 
.me will not be soon or easily erased, 
The columns yet entire . are so ex** 
quigitely fine, the marble mass so ivast 
and noble, that it is impossibly pai'haps 
to conceive greater beauty and ma» 
jesty of ruin.” (Travels, yoL i. qh. 


xliii. p. 174.) A fine view of the ruins 
is given by M. Texier (Asie Mineura, 
vol. ii. opp. p. 826), and a toifrablq 
one in the Ionian antiquities pub- 
lished by the Dilettanti Socieiy (voL i. 
plate 2). The temple appears to have 
been, next to that of Diana at Ephesus, 
the largest of the Asiatic fanes. (See 
Leake’s Asia Minor, Notes, p, 348.) 
Only three of the pillars are now 
standing. (Texier, vol. i. p. 45.) 



The port of Panormus was discovered 
by Dr. Chandler in the vicinity of the 
temple. ‘‘ In descending from the 
mountain towai'd the gulf,” he says, 
“ i had remarked in the sea something 
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in the territory of Miletus, ahoYe the port of Panormus. 
There "was an oraele there, established in Yery ancient times, 
which both the lonians and iEolians were Y^ont often to 
consult. 

158. Hither therefore the Gymseans sent their deputies to 
make inquiry at the shrine, “ What the gods ^YOuld like them 
to do with the Lydian, Pactyas?” The oraele told them, in 
reply, to give him up to the Persians- With this answer the 
messengers returned, and the people of Cyme were ready to 
surrender him accordingly ; but as they were preparing to do 
so, Aristodieus, son of Heraelides, a citizen of distinction, 
hindered them. He declared that he distrusted the response, 
and beheved that the messengers had reported it falsely; 
until at last another embassy, of which Aristodieus himself 
made part, was despatched, to repeat the former inquiry 
concerning Pactyas. 

159. On their arriYal at the shrine of the god, Aristodieus, 
speaking on behalf of the whole body, thus addressed the 
oracle t “ Oh ! king, Pactyas the Lydian, threatened by the 
Persians with a violent death, has come to us for sanctuary, 
and lo, they ask him at our hands, calling upon our nation 
to dehYer him up. Now, though we greatly dread the Per- 
sian power, yet have we not been bold to give up our sup- 
pliant, till we have certain knowledge of thy mind, what thou 
Y'ouldst have us to do.” The oracle thus questioned gave the 
same answer as before, bidding them smrender Pactyas to 
the Persians ; whereupon Aristodieus, who had come prepared 
for such an answer, proceeded to make the circuit of the 
temple, and to take all the nests of young sparrows and other 
birds that he could find about the building. As he was thus 
employed, a voice, it is said, came forth from the inner 
sanctuary, addressing Aristodieus in these words ; “ Most ' 


white,— -and going afterwards to ex- 
amine it, found the remains of a 
circular pier belonging to tlie port, 
which was called Panormus. The 


stones, W’hicli are marble, and 
sis} feet in cMameier, estentl from near 
the shore, where are traces of build- 
nigs.'* (Ti-arels, voi. i. p. 173.) 
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impious of men, wliat is this thou hast the face to do ? Dost 
thou tear my suppliants from my temple?” Aristodicus, at 
no loss for a reply, rejoined, ‘‘Oh, king, art thou so ready to 
protect thy suppliants, and dost thou command the Cymeeans 
to giye up a suppliant?” “Yes,” returned the god, “I do 
command it, that so for the impiety you may the sooner 
perish, and not come here again to consult my oracle about 
the siUTender of suppliants.” 

160 . On the receipt of this answer the Cym«eans, unwilling 
to bring the threatened destruction on themselyes by giving ui? 
the man, and afraid of having to endure a siege if they con- 
tinued to harbour him, sent Pactyas away to Mytilene. On 
this Mazares despatched envoys to the Mytilenseans to demand 
the fugitive of them, and they were preparing to give him up 
for a reward (I eamiot say with certainty how large, as the 
bargain was not completed), when the Cymseans, hearing what 
the Mytilenasans were about, sent a vessel to Lesbos, and con- 
veyed away Pactyas to Chios. From hence it was that he 
was surrendered. The Chians dragged him from the tem|)l0 of' 
Minerva Poliuchus ® and gave him up to the Persians, on con- 
dition of receiving the district of Atarneus, a tract of Mysia 
opposite to Lesbos,^ as the price of the surrender.^ Thus did 
Pactyas fall into the hands of his pursuers, who kept a strict 


® That is, "Minerva, Guardia-a of 
tlie citadel,” whicli was the 7c6\is (icar' 
<A‘ each city. Not only at 
Athens, bat among the lonhui cities 
generally, there was a temple of 
Minerva within the proeinotB 

of the Acropolis. Homer even puts 
one in the citadel of Ilium. (Iliad, vi. 
297.) 

® Atai'nens lay to the north of the 
jEolis of Herodotus, almost exactly 
opposite to MytilSnA There was a 
town of the same name within the 
territory. Its vicinity to the river 
Oaicus is indicated below (vi. 28). It- 
continued in later times to be Ohian 
territory. (See the story of Hermoti- 
mus, viii. 106, and of. Soylax.' Pefipl. 
p.SS.) 


^ The Pseudo-Plutarch ascribes tho 
whole of this narrative to the 'malig- 
nity’ of Herodotus (De Malign. Herod. , 
p. 859), and quotes Charon of Lamp- 
saous as conclusive against its truth. 
Bat the silence of Charon proves 
nothing, and the passage quoted from 
him is quite consistent with the state- 
ments made by Herodotus. There is 
no need, with Bahr (in loc,), to dis- 
pute the veracity of Charon. Charon 
wrote — “ Pactyas, when he heard of 
the approach of the Persian army, 
fled first to Mytil 6 ne, afterwards to 
Chios. Cyrus however obtained pos- 
session of him.” A man might write 
so, believing all that Herodotus re- 
lates. See Mr. Grote’s note (vol. iv. 
p. 270) ; 
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HARPAGUS APPOINTED COMMANDER. 


Book I. 


wateli upon liim, that they might be able to produce him 
before Cyrus. For a long time afterwards none of tJie Chians 
would use the barley of Atameus to place on the heads of 
yictims, or make sacrificial cakes of the corn groAvii there, but ^ 

the whole xiroduce of the land was excluded from all their 
temj)les. 

IGl. Meanwhile Mazares, after he had recovered Pactyas 
from the Chians, made war upon those wdio had taken part in 
the attack on Tabalus, and in the first place took Priene and 
sold the inhabitants for slaves, after •which he overran the 
whole plain of the Mseander and the district of Magnesia,^ 
both of which he gave up for ifillage to the soldiery. He then 
suddenly sickened and died. 

162. Upon his death Harpagus was sent down to the coast 
to succeed to his command. He also -was of the race of the 
Medes, being the man whom the Median king, Astyages, 
feasted at the unholy banquet, and who lent his aid to place 
Cyrus upon the throne. Appointed by Cyrus to conduct the 
war in these parts, he entered Ionia, and took the cities by 
means of mounds. Forcing the enemy to shut themselves up 
within their defences, he heaped mounds of earth against their 
WTills,® and thus carried the towns. Phoeaea was the city 
against which he directed his first attack. 

163. Now the Phoeseans were the first of the Greeks who 
performed long voj'-ages, and it was they vv^ho made the Greeks 
acquainted with the Adriatic and with Tyrrhenia, wdtli Iberia, 
and the city of Tartessus."* The vessel which they used in 

^ Not Magnesia mnder Stylus, Tanfc Bad leamt it, in all probability, from 
Magnesia on the Mceander, one of tbo tbe Assyrians, by wbom it bad long 
fow anoiont Greek settlements situ. been practised. (2 Kings xix. 82. 
ated far inland. Its site is tbe Isaiab xxxtH. 33. Layard’s Kitieveb 

modern Inekbazar (not Guzel-bissar, and Babylon, pp. 73, 148, &c.) A 

as Chandler suiiposcd, wbicb is Tral- detailed account of this mode of 
les) on tbe north side of tbe Maeander, attack, and tbe way of meeting it, is 
about one mile and a half from it, and given by Tbucyd. (ii. 75-6). 

Idnrfy inUen from the sea. (Leake, pp. ^ Tbe Iberia of Herodotus is tbo 
Spanish Peninsula. Tartessus was a 

.tins plan seems not to have been colony founded there very early by 

known to tbe Lydians. Tbe Persians the Pbeeuioians. It was situated be- 
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tlieir voyages was not the Tound-bnilt merchant-ship, but the 
long peuteconter. On their arrival at Tartessns, the king 
of the country, whose name was Arganthonius, took a hking 
to them. This monarch reigned over the Tartessians for 
eighty years, and lived to be a hundred and twenty years old. 
He regarded the Phocseans with so much favour as, at first, to 
beg them to quit Ionia and settle in whatever part of his 
country they liked. Afterwards, finding that he could not 
prevail upon them to agree to this, and hearing that the 
Mede was growing great in their neighbourhood, he gave them 
money to build a wall about their town, and certainly he must 
have given it with a bountiful hand, for the town is many 
furlongs in ciccuit, and the wall is built entirely of great 
blocks of stone skilfully fitted together.® The wall, then, was 
built by his aid. 

164. Harpagus, having advanced against the Phoeaeans 
with his army, laid siege to their city, first, however, offering 
them terms. ‘‘It would content him,” he said, “if the 
Phocgeans would agree to throw down one of their battlements, 
and dedicate one dwelling-house to the king.” The Phoeseans, 
sorely vexed at the thought of becoming slaves, asked a single 


yond tlie straits at the raonth of the 
Bajtis {Guadalquimr) , near the site of 
the modern Cadiz. (Sti’abo, iii. p. 199.) 
Tarsus, Tatessus, Tarshish, are variants 
of the same word. [Tarsbish, in the 
Ilainitic tongue, which probably pre- 
vailed on the coast of Phoemoia when 
the first colonists sailed for Spain 
meant “ the younger brother a 
very suitable name for a colcmy, — 
H. 0. E,] 

® PEny (vii. 48) says Anacreon gave 
bi-m a life of 150 years, and mentions 
other reigns of 160 and 200, which he 
thinks fabulous ; but he considers the 
80 years of Ai’ganth6nius certain. He 
calls him king of Tartessiis, and of 
.Gades, as Cicero does (de Seneot, 19). 
In point of age Arganthfinins was 
moderate compared to the Illyrian; 
Dando, who (Pliny ib.) lived 600 


years. — [G.W.] PWegon of Tralles also 
mentioned the 150 years of iirgan- 
thOniuB in his tract concerning long- 
lived persons (Jlepl iMKpofiicioi'), Except 
the Erythrsean Sibyl, who had lived a 
thonsand years (1), it was, ho said, the 
extremest case of longevity upon 
record. See his fragments in Muller’s 
Eragm. Hist. Gr. vol. iii. p. 610. 
Er. 29. 

® It is evident from this that, despite 
the two destructions by Harpagus, 
and the generals of Darius (infra, vi, 
32), the old. Phocssa continued to exist 
in the time of Herodotus, It does not 
seem certain when the new city 
voithin the Smyrnean Gulf {New 
Fogcea) superseded the old city in the 
bay of Cym6, of which some traces 
still remain at Palcsa-Fogm. (Ohand. 
ler, i. p. 88.) 
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day to deliberate on the answer they should return, and 
besought Harpagtis during that day to draw off his forces 
from the walls. Harpagus replied, “ that he understood -well 
enough what they w’ere about to do, but nevertheless he would 
grant their request,” Accordingly the troops w^ere withdi'awm, 
and the Phoceeans forthwith took advantage of their absence 
to launch their penteconters, and put on board their waves and 
children, their household goods, and even the images of their 
gods, with all the votive offerings from the fanes, except the 
paintings and the works in stone or brass, which were left 
behind. With the rest they embarked, and putting to sea, set 
sail for Chios. The Persians, on their return, took possession 
of an empty town. 

165. Arrived at Chios, the Phocseans made offers for the 
purchase of the islands called the (Enussse,'^ but the Chians 
refused to part with them, fearing lest the Phoceeans should 
establish a factory there, and exclude their merchants from 
the commerce of those seas. On their refusal, the Phoceeans, 
as Arganthonius was now dead, made up their minds to sail 
to Cyrnus (Corsica), where, twenty years before, following the 
direction of an oracle,® they had founded a city, which was 
called Alalia. Before they set out, however, on this voyage, 
they sailed once more to Phocaca, and surprising the Persian 
troops appointed by Harpagus to garrison the town, put them 
all to the sword. After this they laid the heaviest curses on 
the man who should draw back and forsake the armament ; 

7 Tlio CEnnsBJB lay "between Chios stances occur, iv. 15o, 157, 159 ; v. 42. 
and the mainland, opposite the north- In connection with this last passage, 
eru extremity of that island (Lat. Herodotus lets fall a remark which 
38^ 33''). They are the modern S!pid- shows that it was almost the invari- 
madori, five in number. One is of able practice to consult tlie oracle as 
much larger size than the rest, which to the place to be colonised. Doi'iens, 
explains the statements of Pliny and he says, on first leading out his colony 
Stephen of Byzantium, that CBnussse from Sparta, “neitlmr took counsel of 
was an island. There is an excellent the oracle at Delphi, as to the place 
harbour. _ whereto he should go, nor observed any 

A most important inflnence was of the customary" usages.” (ovre ref 
exercised by the Greek oracles, esp6- AeK^oicri xpiiarTip'o^ xpva'ap'-eyos, es 
cially that of Delphi, over the course ^vrivo, y^v itricrwv ft?, oHre TroiTjO'as ovSev 
of Hellenic colonisation. Further in- rSv yofii^Qfievmy.) 


Chap. 164-166. 
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and liaviiig dropped a heavy mass of iron into the sea, swore 
never to return to Phocaea till that mass reappeared upon the 
surface. Nevertheless, as they were preparing, to depart for 
Cyrnus, more than half of their number were seized with such 
sadness and so great a longing to see once more their city 
and their ancient homes, that they broke the oath by which 
they had bound themselves and sailed back to Phocfea. 

166. The rest of the Phocseans, who kept their oath, 
ceeded without stopping upon their voyage, and when they 
came to Cyrnus established themselves along with the earlier 
settlers at Alalia and built temples in the place. For five 
years they annoyed their neighbours by plundering and pil- 
laging on all sides, until at length the Carthaginians and 
Tyrrhenians® leagued against them, and sent each a fleet of 
sixty ships to attack the town. The Phoeeeans, on their part, 
manned all their vessels, sixty, in number, and met their 
enemy on the Sardinian sea. In the engagement, which 
followed the Phocseans were victorious, but their success was 


® The naval power of the Tyrrhe- 
ftians was abont this time at its height. 
PopHlonia and (or A^Ila) were 
the most important of their maritimo 
towns. Like the Greeks at a some- 
what earlier period (Thncyd. i. 6), the 
Tyrrhenians at this time and for some 
ccnttiries aftonvarrls were pirates 
(Strabo, v. p. 310 aiid vi. p. 385, Diod. 
Sic. XV. 14; Ephorus, 52, ed. Didot; 
Aristid. Ehod. ii. p. iFSS), Corsica 
probably was under their dominion 
before the Phocajans made their set- 
tlement at Alalia, Its foundation 
would be a declaration of hostilities. 
The after-coming of a fresh body of 
emigrants, with a powerful navy, 
would still further exasperate the 
Tyrrhenians. Hitherto they had shared 
the commerce of the Western half of 
the Mediterr'auoan with the Cartha- 
ginians. The Phoca-ian voyages to 
Tartessus, which had for seourity’s' 
" e to be performed in ships of war 
ad of merchantmen (supra, oh. 
,, cannot have interfered much 
with their mercantile operations. - It 


was different when Phocaea attempted 
to set itself up as a third power in. the 
seas, which the Tyrrhenians regarded 
as their own, or at least as theirs con- 
jointly with the Carthaginians. The 
insignificant settlement at Massilia, 
which maintained itself with difficulty- 
(Liv. v. 84), had been perhaps beneath 
their jealousy. It was founded as 
early as n.c. 600 (Sejunnua Chius, 
216-8). Alalia, founded about b.c. 
572, exactly opposite thoir coast, and 
on an island which they claimed as 
theirs, and now raised by the fresh 
colonisation to great importance, w'as 
a most dangerous rival. Hoaco the 
attack of the two groat maritime 
powers upon the interloper. The 
Phocmans were swept away, and the 
Tyrrhenians resumed their former . 
position and conduct, till Hiero of 
Syracuse, provoked by their piracies 
and pillage of Greek cities, broke 
their power in the gi'eat battle of 
which Pindar sings (Pyth. i. 137-41). 
This was B.c. 474. (Olinton, P. H. 
vol, ii. p. 36.) 
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only a sort of Cadmeian victory.^ Tkey lost forty ships in the 
battle, and the twenty which remained came out of the 
engagement with heahs so bent and blunted as to be no longer 
serviceable. The Phoessans therefore sailed back again to 
Alajia, and taking their wives and ehildi-en on board, with 
stLch portion of their goods and chattels as the vessel could 
bear, bade adieu to Gyrnus and sailed to Ehegium. 

167. The Carthaginians and Tyrrhenians, who had got into 
their hands many more than the Phocseans from among the 
crews of the forty vessels that were destroyed, landed their 
captives upon the coast after the fight, and stoned them all to 
death. Afterwards, when sheep, or oxen, or even men of the 
district of Agylla passed by the spot where the murdered 
Phocfeans lay, their bodies became distorted, or they were 
seized with palsy, or they lost the use of some of their limbs. 
On this the people of Agylla sent to Delphi to ask the oracle 
how they might expiate their sin.^ The answer of the 
Pythoness required them to institute the custom, which they 
still observe, of honouring the dead Phocseans with magnificent 
funeral rites, and solemn games, both gymnie and equestrian. 
Such, then, was the fate that befel the Phocjean p;risoners. 
The other Phocseans, who had fied to Ehegium, beoam®- after 
a while the founders of the city called Vela,^ in the-, district of 

■with, their o'WJi hamsptcifi and -woiilfl 
not have sent to Delphi. Secondly, 
that in this war tho Agyilceans wero 
not assisted by any of their neigh- 
honrs, since the Divine j-iidgment fell 
on them alone (Rom. Hist. vol. i. p. 
124s E.T.). But if the massacre took 
place on their territoiy, as it evi- 
dently did, the judgment, being at- 
taohod to the scone of the slaughter, 

■ could only affect to any extent the 
inhabitants of tho district. 

® This is the to'wn more commonly 
oallod Velia or Elea, where soon after- 
wards tho great Eloatic school of phi- 
losophy arose. It is conjectmed that 
the Phocseans were “ joined by other 
exiles from Ionia, in particular by. 
tho Colophonian philosoiJher and poet 


^ A Cadmeian victory w^as one from 
which the victor received more hurt 
than profit (Suidas in too . KaSfuila 
vIki]). Plutarch derives the proverb 
from the combat between Polynices 
and Eteooles (De Amor. Erat. p. 48(S, 
A.) ; Eustathius from the victory of 
tho Thebans over the Seven Chiefs, 
■which only prodncjed their after-de- 
feat by the Epigoni (ad Horn. H. iv. 
407). Arrian used the phrase in art 
entirely different sense. (Pr. 66.) 

^ hiiebnhr draws two conclusions of 
some importance from this narrative , 
— first, that Agylla had not yet been 
conquered by the Etruscans, but was 
purely Tyrrhenian, i.e. (according tb 
his notion) Pelasgic. Otherwise, he 
says, they yvould have been content 


Ohap. 166-169. SUBMISSION OF THE OTHER STATES. 
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CEnotria. This city they colonised, upon the showing of a 
man of Posidonia,^ who suggested that the oracle had not 
meant to hid them set up a town in Cyrnus the island, hut 
set up the worship of Cyrnus the hero.® 

168. Thus fared it with the men of the city of Phocesa in 
Ionia. They of Teos ® did and suffered almost the same ; for 
they too, when Harpagus had raised his mound to the height 
of their defences, took ship, one and aU, and sailing across 
the sea to Thrace, founded there the city of Ahd&’a.'^ The 
site was one which Timesius of Clazomense had previously 
tried to colonise, hut without any lasting success, for he was 
expelled by the Thracians. Still the Teians of Abdera worship 
him to this day as a hero. 

169. Of all the lonians these two states alone, rather than 
submit to slavery, forsook their fatherland. The others ( I 
except Miletus) resisted Harpagus no less bravely than those 
who fled them country, and performed many feats of arms, 
each fighting in their own defence, but one after another they 
suffered defeat; the cities were taken, and the inhabitants 
submitted, remaining in their respective countries, and obey- 
ing the behests of their new lords. Miletus, as I have already 
mentioned, had made terms with Cyrus, and so contiuued at 
peace. Thus was continental Ionia once more reduced to 
servitude ; and when the lonians of the islands saw their 


Xenophanes.” (Grate’s History of 
Greece, vol. iv. p, 276.) There seems 
to be no doubt that Xenophane.s Avas 
one of the founders of the school (Plat. 
Sophist, ad init. Clem. Alex. Strom, i. 
p. 301) , hut the time at which he 
lived is very niicertain, (Of. Clinton’s 
P. H. vol. ii. pp. 15, 36.) 

This is the place now known as 
Pmsfim, so famous for its beautiful 
ruins. (See Strab. v. p. 361.) 

® Gyi'nus was a son of Horenlea 
(Serviua ad Tirg. Eolog. ix. 30.) 

® Teos was situated on the south 
side of the isthmus which joined the 
peninsula of Erythrm to the mainland, 
very nearly opposite Clazomertte 
(Strab. xiv. p, 922). It was the birth- 


place of Anacreon, and according to 
Sti-abo (ibid.) of Hecat®us tlio chroni- 
cler. Considerable remains of it, es- 
pecially a tomplo of Bacchus and a 
theatre, still exist near Bujlmjih. 
(Chandler’s Travels, ch. xxvii. p. Ill; 
Leake’s Asia Minor, p. 350.) 

A certain number of the Teians 
returned to their native city (Strab. 
1. B. c.), which rose from its ruins and 
became once more an important place. 
In the Ionian revolt the Teians fur- 
nidaed seventeen ships to the com- 
bined fleet (infra, vi, 8), wlu'u Cuo /’ho- 
emns could only furnish t’lrci'. 

T’For the site of Abdera, vido infra, 
vii. 109. 


brethren upon the mainland subjugated, they also, dreading 
the like, gave themselves up to Cyrus.® 

170. It -was while the lonians were in this distress, but still, 
amid it all, held their meetings, as of old, at the Panionium, 
that Bias of Priene, who was present at the festival, recom- 
mended (as I am informed) a project of the very highest' 
wisdom, which would, had it been embraced, have enabled the 
lonians to become the hai)piest and most flourishing of the 
Greeks. He exhorted them “ to join in one body, set sail for 
Sardinia, and there found a single Pan-Ionic city; so they 
would escape from slavery and rise to great fortune, being 
masters of the largest island in the w^oiid,^ and exercising 
dominion even beyond its bounds ; whereas if they stayed in 
Ionia, he saw no prospect of their ever recovering their lost 
freedom.” Such was the counsel which Bias gave the lonians 
in their affliction. Before their misfortunes began, Thales, a 
man of Miletus, of PhcEnieian descent, had recommended a 
different plan. He counselled them to establish a single seat 
of government, and pointed out Teos as the fittest place for 
it; “for that,” he said, “was the centre of Ionia. Their 
other cities might still continue to enjoy their own laws, just 
as if they were independent states.” This also was good advice. 


s This statement appears to be too 
j^encrul. Samos certainly maintained 
her indcpoudenco till the reign o£ 
Daritis (vide infra, iii. 120) , The 
efforts of the Gnidians to tiun their 
peninsula into an island (infra, ch. 
374) -ft'oiild show that an insular posi- 
tion was still regarded as a security. 
Probably Ehodes and Cos continued 
free. I'he ground which Herodotus 
had for his statement appears to have 
been the ftiet that Lesbos and Chios 
cainc to towns, acknowledging the 
Persian hegemony. They did so to 
preserve their possessions upon the 
mainland. (Supra, ch. 160; infra, v. 
94 ) 

“ Herodotus appeal’s to have been 
entirely convinced that there was no 
island in the world so large as Sardinia. 


He pnls the assertion into the, mouth 
of Histisous (v. 106), and again (vi. 2) 
repeats the statement, without ex- 
pressing any doubt of the fact. He 
thus aiipears to have been entirely 
ignorant of the size of the British 
Islands (the Cassiterirlos, with which 
the Cartliaginians traded, iii. 115), as 
well as of Ceylon (the OpMr of Solo- 
mon). It has been generally said that 
ho also showed ignorance in making 
Sardinia larger than Sicily ; but Ad- 
miral Smyth hai3 recently declared 
that ho is right in so doing. See bis 
‘Memoir on the Moditonnuean,’ pp. 
28-9. On the fluctuations of opinion 
with respect to the relalive size of 
these two islands, consult note on Book 
V. ch. 106. 
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Chap. 1G9-171. H.iEPA'GUS ATTACKS THE CAEIANS, 

171. After conquering the lonians, Harpagus proceeded to 
attack the Carians, the Caunians, and the Lycians. The 
lonians and iEolians were forced to serve in his army. Now, 
of the above nations the Carians are a race who came into the 
mainland from the islands,^ In ancient times they were 
subjects of king Minos, and went by the name of Leleges,^ 
dwelling among the isles, and, so far as I have been able to 
push my inquiries, never liable to give tribute to any man. 
They served on board the ships of king Minos whenever he 
required ; and thus, as he was a great conqueror and prospered 
in his wars, the Carians were in his day the most famous by 
far of all the nations of the earth. They likewise were the 
inventors of three things, the use of which was borrowed from 


them by the Greeks ; they were the first to fasten crests on 
helmets ^ and to put devices on shields, and they also invented 
handles for shields^ In the earlier times shields were without 
handles, and their wearers managed them by the aid of a 
leathern thong, by which they were slung round the neck and 


1 The early occupation of the Oy- 
clades by the Carians is asserted by 
Thucydides (i. 8), who adduces as 
proof the fact that when the Athenians 
purified Delos by the i-emoval of all 
corpses buried in the island, above 
half the bodies disinterred were found 
to be Caitan. This was apparent by 
tho manner of their sepnltnre. 

® Most ancient writers distinguished 
the Carians from tho Lolcgcs (Horn. 
II. X. 428-9 ; Pherecyd. Pr. Ill ; Phi- 
lipp. Theang. Pr. 1; Strab. vii. p. 465). 
Tlie latter appear to have been one of 
the chief of those kindred races, gene- 
rally called Pelasgian, which first peo- 
pled Greece. They are not, however, 
so much a tribe of the Pclasgians, as a 
sister peojde. Tradition extends them 
in early times from Lyoia to Aeamania. 
Besides these two countries, where 
they are placed by Aristotle (Prag. 
127) and Philip of Thoangela (Pr. 3), 
we find them in Caria (ib, Pr. 1 ; Strab., 
xiv. p. 945), in Mount Ida (Nymph. 
Pr. 10), in Samos (Menodot. Pr. l), in 


Chios (Pherecyd. 1. s. 0.), in Thessaly 
(Suid. ap. Steph. Byz. ad voo/A/jLvpos), 
in Megara (Pausau. iv. xxxvi. § 1), in 
Beeotia (Arist. Pr, 103), in Looris (ib. 
and Pr. 127), in iEtolia (Pr. 127), in 
Laconia (Pausan. in. i. § 1), and in 
Loucas (Arist. Pr. 127). Tiiat they 
formed a portion of the ancient inha- 
bitants of Croto is also not improbable. 
(Sec, besides this pas.sage of Hero- 
dotus, Strab. xiv. p. 945.) They seem 
to have approached far more nearly to 
tho Pelasgio character than the Carians, 
who belonged rather to the Asiatic 
type. When the Carians, driven from 
the islands of tho .^gean by the Greeks, 
fell back upon tho continent, they found 
Lelcges still occupying the coast, whom 
they conquered aud reduced to the con- 
dition of serfs. (Strab. 1, s. 0.5 Philip. 
Tlieang. Pr. 1.) 

^ See note to Book iv. ch. 180. 

^ Aleeeus spoke of the K6(pos KapucSs, 
and Anacreon of the Svayop KapiKoepyes 
(Strab. xiv. p, 94-5). 
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left slioiilder.^ Long after the time of Minos, the Carians 
were chiven from the islands hy the lonians and Dorians, and 
so settled upon the mainland. The above is the account which 
the Cretans give of the Carians : the Carians themselves say 
very differently. They maintain that they are the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the part of the mainland where they now dwell,® 
and never had any other name than that which they still 
bear ; and in proof of this they show an ancient temple of 
Carian Jove"^ in the country of the Mylasians,® in which the 
Mysians and Lydians have the right of worshipping, as brother 
races to the Carians : for Lydus and Mysus, they say, were 
brothers of Car. These nations, therefore, have the aforesaid 
right ; but such as are of a different race, even though they 


® Homer generally represents liis 
' heroes as managing their shields in 
this way (H. ii.'388 ; iv. 796 ; xi. 38; 
xii. 401, &o.). Sometimes, however, 
he speaks of shields with handles to 
them (viii. 193). This may be an 
anachronism. 



The imxst be distinguislied. 

from tiio TrSpira^, Tim former was a 
bar across the middle of the shield, 
through x^'hich the arm was put. The 
iatlcr u'us a leathern thong near the 
rim of the shield, which was gi’asped 
by the hand. The annexed illustration 
shows clearly the difference. 


® It seems probable that the Carians, 
who were a Idndrod nation to the 
Lydians and the Mysians (see the 
Essay, ‘ On the Ethnic Affinities of 
the Nations of Western Asia’), be- 
longed originally to the Asiatic con- 
tinent, and thence spread to the 
islands. When the Greek colonisation 
of the islands began, the native Carian 
population would natm*aUy fall back 
upon the main mass of the nation 
which had contiixncd in Asia. Thxis 
both the Carian and the Greek accounts 
would have truth in them. 

7 Xanthus sooms to have spoken of 
this god. under the name of Garins, and 
to have distinguished him from Jupi- 
ter. Carius, he said, was the son of 
Jupiter and Torrhehia ; he was taught 
music by the Nymphs, and communi- 
cated the knowledge to the Lydians. 
(Er. 2.) The worship of Carius in the 
district of Lydia called Toirhcbia, is 
mentioned by Stephen (ad voc. 
t6^^V0os). 

® Mylasa was an inland town of 
Oaria, about 20 miles from the soa. 
It was tho capital of tho later Carian 
kingdom (n.c. 385-331). The name 
still continues in the .morleni ^Masso 
(Chandler, vol. i. p. 234; Leake, p. 
230), w'hei'c there are exronsix’o re- 
mains (Fellows’s Lycia, p^x. 66-75). 


Chap. 171-173. THE CAUNIANS—THE LYCIANS. 29 1 

liaye come to use tlie Carian tongue, are excluded from this 
temple. 

172. The Caunians,® in my judgment, are aboriginals; but 
by their own account they came from Crete. In their lan- 
guages, either they have' approximated to the Carians, or the 
Garians to them — on this point. I cannot speak with certainty. 
In their customs, however, they differ greatly from the Carians, 
and not only so, hut from aU other men. They think it a 
most honourable practice for friends or persons of the same 
age, whether they be men, women, or children, to meet 
together in large companies, for the purpose of drinking wine. 
Again, on one occasion they determined that they would no 
longer make use of the foreign temples wdiich had been long 
established among them, but would worship their own old 
ancestral gods alone. Then their whole youth took arms, 
and striking the air with their spears, marched to the 
Calyndic frontier,^ declaring that they were dri\dng out the 
foreign gods. 

173. The Lycians are in good truth anciently from. Crete ; 
which island, in former days, was wholly peopled with 
barbarians; A quarrel arising there between the two sons of 
Europa, Sarpedon and Minos, as to which of them should be 
king, Minos, whose party prevailed, drove Sarpedon and his 

^ The Caxiuians occnpiorl a dis- Carla and Lycia. It is sometimes 
trict on the coast, wliicli is usually said reckoned in the one, sometimes in th.e 
to intervene between Oaria and Lycia other (Strab. xiv. 1. s. c. ; Pliu, II. hi. 
(Scyl, J eripl. p. 92; Strab. xiv. p. 932), v. 27 ; Ptol. v. 3 ; SteiA. Byz. ad vr c.) . 
Their coins and arcbitecturo show them Strabo says it was 60 stadia (7 miles) 
to have been really Lycians (Fellows’s from the sea. Kiepert, in his Supple. 
Lycian Coins, pp. 5, 6). Caunns, their mentaryMaps, placeait outho Dollomon 
capital, which has been identified by Qhai, the Indus or Oalliis. But no 
an inscription (Geo^raph. Jom-nal, vol traces of ruins have been found on that 
xii. p. 138), was situated on the right stream (see the Geograph. Joiun. xii. 
bank of a small stroain (now the Koi~ p. 162). Sir C. Fellows luslieved that 

gez), which carries off the waters of a he had discovered the true site 20 

largo lake distant about 10 milc.s in- miles east of the Oalbis, in a monn- 
land. There are considerable remains, tainous tract near the gulf of Malm 
including some walls of Oyclopian (Account of Discoveries, pp. 103, 104). 

masonry. The general localities are' These rains had a decidedly Lyoian 

cor'rectly given in Kiepert’s Supple- oliaraoter, bat they seem to lie too 
mentary Maps (Berlin, 1831). near the coast, 

1 Calynda was on the borders of 
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followers into banishment..' The exiles sailed to Asia,^ and 
landed on the Milyan territory. Milyas w^as the ancient name 
of the country now inhabited by the Lyeians ; ® the Milyse of 
the present day ■were, in those times, called Solymi.^ So long 


- It is doubtful wbetber there is any 
triitli at all in. this tale, which would 
connect the Greeks with Lycia. One 
thing is clear, namely, that the real 
Lycian people of history were an 
entirely distinct race from the Greeks. 
Tho Lycian art indeed, witli which 
most persons are familiar from the 
specimens in tho 'British Museum, 
bears undoubtedly in its geiici-al eba- 
racber a considerable resemblance to 
the Greek. But the sculpttu-es which 
belong to the early or purely Lycian 
period have the least resemblance, 
being in. many respects more like the 
Persepolitan (Fellows’s Lycia, p. 173). 
And it is not impossible that Greek 
art may have received arr impress from 
Lycia, for Lycian' artists would natu- 
rally flock to Athens during the gov- 
ernment of Pericles. Certainly the 
language of the Lyeians, from which 
their ethnic type can best bo judged, 
is utterly unlike the Greek. It is con- 
siderably different in its alphabet, 
nearly half the letters being peculiar. 
In its general cast it is yet more un- 
like, its leading characteristic being 
tho numher and variety of the vowels, 
and thoir marked preponderance over 
tho consonants. Its roots, whero they 
have been satisfactorily made out, are, 
with scarcely a single exception, alien 
from the Greek, While undoubtedly 
liido-Luropean in tyiie, the language 
must ho pronounced as remote from 
that of the Greeks as any two branches 
that can be named of tbe common 
.stock. Tho Indo-European tongue to 
which Lycian approaches most nearly 
is Zend, but it stands to Zend in the 
relation of a sister and not a daughter. 
If tliou there was any early Greek 
colonisation of Lycia it must have been 
insignitieanfc, or at any rate the Greek 
element must have been soon sunk 
and merged in the Asiatic. (See Mr. 
D. Sharpe's .Letter in Sir C, Fellows’s 


Lycia, pp. 427 ot seqq. ; and compare 
Forbes and Sprati, vol. ii. App. i.) 

* Milyas continued to be a district 
of Lycia in tbo age of Augustus 
(Strabo, xiii. pp, 904-5.) It was then 
the high plain (inclosed by Taurus on 
the north, Climax and Solyma on the 
east, Massicytus on the south-west, 
and two lower ranges, one joining 
Taurus and Massicytus on the north- 
west, and tho other Massicytus and 
Solyma on the south-east) in which 
stands the modern Almali, the largest 
town in Lycia, and almost the largest 
in Asia Minor. It is a table-land 
about 4000 feet above tho sea-level, 
and has no exit for its waters, which 
form the lake of Avclan (Fellows’s 
Lycia, pp. 227-9), Sir 0, Fellows 
found in this district a curious monu- 
ment (figoi-ed p. 233), on which the 
word Mi\vas ocemTod. The remainder 
of the inscription wa.s illegible. 

The Milyan, s were undoubtedly an 
entirely distinct people from the Ly- 
cians. There are no Lycian remains in 
their country. (See Fellows’s Lycian 
Coins, Map.) Boohart derives their 
name from which is used by the 

Talmudical writers for “ mountainous 
places.” (Geograph. Sac, p, 364, 1. 4.) 
They were probably of Semitic origin. 
(See tho next note.) 

* The Solymi were mentioned by 
Cbserilus, who was contemporary with 
Herodotus and wn’ote a poem on the 
Persian "War, as foi’ming a part of tho 
army of Xerxes (ap. Euseb. Praq), '.Ev. 
ix. 9). He placed tliem among bills 
of tho same name along the sliores of 
a broad lake, which Col. Leake con- 
jectures to have been that of Egerdir 
(Geograph. Journ. xii. p. 165). Their 
language, according to liim, was Phoeni- 
cian. Stx’abo regards both tbe 'Mil- 
yans (xiv, p. 952) and Cabalian.s (xiii. 
p, 904) as Solyrni, and considors that 
a people of this name had once held 
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as Sarpeclon reigned, Ms foUo-wers kept tlie name \s’l:ncli tliey 
brought Avitli them from Crete, and were called TermilEe, as 
the Lyciaiis still are by those who liye in their neighbour- 
hood.^ But after Lycus, the son of Pandion, banished from 
Athens by his brother JEgeus, had found a refuge with 
Sarpedon in the country of these Termilre, they came, in 
course of time, to be called from him Lycians.® Their 
customs are partly Cretan, partly Cariaii. They have, how- 
ever, one singular custom in -which they differ from every 
other nation in the -world. They take the mother’s and not 
•fche father’s name. Ask a Lycian who he is, and he answers 
by giving his owui name, that of his mother, and so on in the 
female hue. Moreover, if a free -w-oman marry a man wdio is 
a slave, then.’ children are full citizens; but if a free man 
marry a foreign w^oman, or live with a concubine, even though 

the IieigMs of Taiirus from Lycia to from the lake of Ghieul Hisaar. 

I^isidia (i. p. 82). That the Pisiclians (Soe Geograph. Joum. vol, xii. p. 156; 

•were Solyini is asserted by Pliny (v. Spratt and Forbes’s Lycia, vol. i. p. 

27) and Stephen (ad voo. IlicrtSta). 266.) 

The same people left their name in Sir 0. Fello'ws thinks that the Ly- 
Lyoia to Mo-ant Solyma. Here -we cians, -whose real ethnic title is un- 
seem to have a trace of a Semitic 00 - known to us, were divided into three 

cupation of these countries preceding tribes, the Tramelse, the Trocis, and the 

the Indo-European. (Comp. Horn. H. Tekkefa) (?), whom he identifies with 

vi. 184.) For additional particulars of Cannians of Herodotus. The Tramelas 

the Solymi, see Bochai't’s Googr. Sacr. were the most important tribe, occupy- 

part II. book i. ch. (3, ing all southern Lycia from the gulf 

® It would seem by the Lycian in- of Adalia to the valley of theXantlnis. 

scriptious that Termilro (-vn-itten Tra- Above tliem on tlie east -w'oro the 

mole, TPXMEA/JNl; compare the districts called Milyas and Cibyratis, 

Tpe/jLi\aL of Hecaiscus, Fr. 3G4, and the inhabited by tribes not Lycian ; while 

Tpep.iXe'Ls oi Stephen) was not only the the uijpor part of the valley of the 

name by which the Ly cians were Xaiithus, and the mountain tract to 

kno-vvn to their neighbours, but the the westward, as far as the range 

only name by which they (or rather which bounds on the east the valloy 

their principal tribe) called themselves. of the Calbis, was inhabited by the 

Lycia Lycians (written AikIb and Troes ; and the region west of that to 

AIkloi) are found in the Qreeh portions the borders of Carla by the Tokkef®, 

of the inscriptions, but in the Lycian (Sec the Essay on the Coins of Lycia, 

there is no word at all resembling -London, 1855.) 

those. Ti'amclS, on the other hand, ® This may ijossihly be so far tme 
is a name of frequent ocomrence, and that the Greek fancy to call the Ter- 

ovon lingers in the country at the milso Lycians may have originated in 

present day. There is a village called , the, emigration of a cortain Lyons, at 

Ti'cmili in the mountains of the extreme the head of a band of malcontents, 

north of the ancient Lycia,- not far into these regions. 
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he he the first person, in the State, the children forfeit all the 
rights of citizenship. 

174 . Of these nations, the Carians submitted to Harpagus 
without performing any brilliant exploits. Nor did the Greeks 
who dw^elt in Caria behave with any greater gallantry. Among 
them -were the Cnidians, colonists from Laeedfeinon, who 
oeenpy a district facing the sea, which is called Triopium. 
This region adjoins upon the Bybassian Chersonese; and, 
except a very small space, is snrromidcd by the sea, being 
bounded on the north by the Ceramic Gulf, and on the south 
by the channel towards the islands of Syme and Pihodes.'^ 
While Harpagus was engaged in the conquest of Ionia, the 
Cnidians, wishing to make then country an island, attempted 
to cut through this narrow neck of land, which w-as no more 
than five furlongs across from sea to sea. Their whole 
territory lay ■ inside the isthmus ; for where Cnidia ends 
towards the mainland, the isthmus begins which they wnre 
now seeking to cut through. The work had been commenced, 
and many hands were employed upon it, when it was observed 
that there seemed to be something unusual and iimiatiu’al in 
the number of wounds that the workmen received, especially 
about their eyes, from the sj)]intering of the rock. The 
Cnidians, therefore, sent to Delphi, to inquire what it was that 
hindered their efforts; and received, according to their own 
account, the following answer from the oracle : — 

“ Fence not tho istluEna off, nor dig it throixgh.' — 

Jo TO would have made an island, had he wished ” 

2' Herodotus is singular in giving narrow as staled by Herodotus, and 
the name of Triopinm to the whole of traces are even said to Lave been dis- 
tbat long and narrow peninsula which covered of tlio attempted canal. (Ham- 

lies between the gnlfs of Cos and ilton’s Asia Minor, vol. ii. p. 7fD Most 
Syme, projecting westward from the writers make the Triopium a mere 
tract called by Herodotus “'tlio By- capo or promontory (aicpwr-npiov) in 
bassian Chersonese,” which is also a this tract, (Kcylax. p. 91; Sehol, 
peninsula, joined to the mainland by Theocr. xvii. G9; Time. viii. 35.) Tho 
an isthmns not more than 10 miles rendering of the passage (apyfievi^s 
across irom the Gulf of Cos to that of Sk Xepcrav'fia'ov rijs Ba^ao'o'i'jji') pi’o- 
Mtirmorice. The isthmus which unites posed by Larcber and adopted by 
the Triopianponin.snla to the continent Bilhr, is quite inadmissible, 
was found by Captain Graves to be as 
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So tliG Ciiidians ceased digging, and when Harpagtis advanced 
with his army, they gave themselves up to him without strik- 
ing a blow. 

175 . Above Halicarnassus, and further from the coast, were 
the Pedasians.® With this people, when any evil is about to 
befall either themselves or their neighbours, the priestess of 
Minerva grows an ample beard. Three times has this marvel 
happened. They alone, of all the dwellers in Caria, resisted 
Harpagua for a w’^hile, and gave him much trouble, maintaining 
themselves in a certain mountain called Lida, which they had 
fortified ; but in course of time they also -were forced to submit. 

176. Wlien Ilarpagus, after these successes, led his forces 
into the Xanthian idaiii,® the Lycians of Xantlms ^ went out 


® Petlasaa was reckoned in Oaria 
(infra, v. 121), Its exact site is 
nnceriain. Sir C. Fellows suggests 
Moolah, near the source -of the Cheena 
or Marsyas (Discoveries, p. 260, note) . 
But this seems too far tom Halicar- 
nassus. Kiepert is probably right in 
placing Pedastds within the Ceramic 
peninsula. (Map xx.) Lida is the 
coast range along the northern shore 
of the Ceramic gulf. Aristotle in his 
History of Animals (iii. 11) notices 
the fact (I) that the Carian 2 irlesteBses 
grew a beard occasionally (infra, viii. 
104). . 

Tho Xanthian jdain is to the south 
of the city, being in fact the alluvial 
deposit of the river Xantlms. It is 
about seven miles across from TJzlan 
to Patara:, and tom four to five miles 
deep tom tho coast to the foot of the 
mountains. The city stands nesir its 
upper extremity, on the left bank of 
the river. 

The ireal name of the city which 
tho Greeks called Xantlms seems to 
have been Arna or Arina. This is 
asserted by Stephen (ad voc. ''Apva), 
and confirmed by the monuments of 
the country. Arina (APINA) appears 
upon some of the Lycian coins, which 
show no word resembling Xanthus till 
the pimely Greek or Post-Alexandriiis • 
period, and the same name 


more than once on the great inscribed 
obelisk from Xanthus, now in the 
British Museum (north side 1. 13. 20). 
Xanthus is properly the name of the 
river. It is a Greek translation of the 
original appellation given to the stream, 
probably by the Solymi, which was 
Sirbe or Sirbes (Strab. xiv. p. 951 j’ 
Panyasis ap. Stepjh, Byz. ad voc. 
Tpe/ji.i\7 ] ; Eustath. ad Horn. 11. xii. p, 
907-30), a Semitic word signifying 
“ yellow ” (Eochart, Geog. Sacr. Part 
II. i. 6). Naming a river tom its 
colour is very common in the East, 
Hence the number of Kara-Sus, or 
" Black -waters j ” the Xizil-Irmak, 
“Red River 5 ” Kiuk-Su, “Blue River,” 
&c. 

Sir 0. Fellow's conjoettu’es that tho 
name Arina W'ua not given to the city 
till a little before tho time of Alexan- 
der, and that previously it was called 
Koprlle (Coins of Lycia, p. 12), a word 
which ajopears far oftoner than any 
other on tho Lycian coins. But he 
seems to forget that Arina is on the 
obelisk, which is of the time of Arta- 
xerxes Longimanus, Perhaps Koprlle 
(KO PPAAE) was the name of tho district 
whose chief city was Arina. (See 
Coin 7, Plate xii, in his scries, which 
hoars on one side the inscription API, 
and on the reverse KorPAA.) 
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to meet liim in the field; though but a small band against 
a numerous host, they engaged in battle, and performed many 
glorious exploits. Overpowered at last, and forced within 
tlieii' walls, they collected into the citadel their wives and 
children, all their treasures, and their slaves ; and having so 
done, fired the building, and burnt it to the ground. After 
this, they bound themselves together by dreadful oaths, and 
sallying forth against the enemy, died swnrd in hand, not one 
escaping. Those Lycians who now claim to be Xanthians, 
are foreign immigrants, excejit eighty families, who ha]3pened 
to be absent from the country, and so survived the others. 
Thus was Xanthus taken ® by Harpagus,® and Caunus fell in 

tTie conqueror in whose family the 
government was settled (Stewart, in 
Fellows’s Lycian Coins, p. 14). The 
essential element of the emblem is a 
crook or grappling hook, the Latin Jiar- 
pcu/o, the Greek &pir7], or apirdyTi. 
Such a play upon words is not uncom- 
mon in a rude age. The crook itself 
appears on the coins of Arpi in Apulia, 
in manifest allusion to the name of the 
town. And our more ancient armorial 
bearings have constantly tbe same 
character. 

The obelisk prince, “ CJaias, son of 
Harpagus,’* must not be regarded as 
the actual son, but as a descendant of 
tho conquoroi.’. Eighty-seven years 
intervene between the cioiiquest and 
the battle of the Etirymedon, to wbich 
theobebsk is posterior. This would 
allow two generations between: the 
founder of tire family and the builderi 
of the obelisk, which, may be filled 
up thus : — 

Ilarpagus (the con- B.c. n.cl 
queror) . . . . , , . 553 to 643 . . 10 years. 
Caias (?) his son . . . 543 to 510 . . 33 vi'ai'h. 
Harpas'us, hia son 510 co 477 • . 33 ycsai'a. 
Caias, his son .... 477 to 444 . . 33 years. 

There is one objection to this view. 
The commander of the Lycian ships 
in the navy of , Xerxes is not Hax’pagus, 
the son of Caias, but Cyberaisous, 
the son of ‘ Sicas ■ (infra, vii, 98). 
Cybernisens should certainly represent 
the chief imler of Lycia, as Syennesis 


^ Xanthus defended itself on two 
subsequent occasions witb equal gal- 
lantry : first, against Alexander ; and 
secondly, against the Romans (Vide 
Appian. do Bello Civil,, iv. 80, p. 633) . 

® There is reason to believe that tbe 
government of Lyoia remained in the 
family of Ilarpagus. Tlie Xanthiau 
obelisk m tho British Museum, which 
seems to have been erected soou after 
the battle of the Eurymedon (b.c. 
466), contains a record of Caias (or 
CaiYcas), the son of Harpagus (Greek 
laser, lines 5 and 12; Lycian Inscjx. 
S. W. side, lino 25), who appears to 
have been the rulor of the eounhy in 
the time of Arlaxox’xes Loiigim<anus. 
The deeds of tho samo princo aro re- 
prosonted n2)ou tho trojiliy-monumont 
in tho Museum, where he apixears as 
an Oxioutal chief, aided by Greek 
mercenaries. It lias been thought 
that tho cuinous symbol, known as tbe 



Triqucfcr<a. 


triquetm, occurring upon tho Lycian 
coins, is emblematic of tbe name of 
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Chap. 176-178. WAE ON THE ASSYRIANS, 29/ 

like ma,mier iD.to his hands ; for the Camiians in the main 
followed the example of the Lycians. 

177. While the lower parts of Asia were in this way brought 
under by liarpagus, Gyrus in. person subjected the upper 
regions, conquering every nation, and not suffering one to 
escape. Of these conquests I shall pass by the greater 
portion, and give an account of those ojily which gave him the 
most trouble, and are the worthiest of mention. When ho 
had brought all the rest of the continent under his sway, he 
made war on the Assyrians.^ 

178. Assyria possesses a vast number of great cities,^ 


does of Cilicia, and Gorgua of great 
part of Cyprus. Possibly the words 
“ son of Harpagus ” on the monument 
mean only “ descendant of Harpagus,” 
and the true succession may have been 
— Hax’pagus, Sicas, Cyberniscus, Gaias. 
Or there may have been an interrup- 
tion in the lino, consequent upon the 
Caunian rebellion, which may have 
brought Harpagus II. into disgrace 
(v. 103), since Oannnswas included in 
Lyoia- (supra, ch. 172, note**), and if 
the triqi>.etTa may be taken for a sign, j 
was Tinder the government of the . 
Harpagi. 

Herodotus includes Babylonia in ■ 
Assyria (vide supra, ch, 106). He 
seems to have conceived the Median 
conquest of' Nineveh quite differently 
from cither Gtesias or Berosus. Ho 
regards Oyaxiires as conquering a 
portion only of Assyria, and supposes 
a transfer of the seat of government, 
without (apparently) any change of 
dynasty, to Babylon. This is evident 
from the next chapter. There can ho 
no doubt that he was mistakon, and 
that the native historian gave a truer 
account. See the Essays appended 
to this Book, Essays iii. and iv. 

^ 'J'he large number of important 
cities in Assyria, e.sp6cially if we 
include in it Babylonia, is one of the 
most remarkable features of Assyrian 
greatness. 

[Grouped around Nineveh .were 
Calah (Nimr4d), Dux Sargina (KTvm’- 


sabnd), Tarbisa (SheriflcMn), Arhel 
(Arhil), Kbazeh (Shamdmek), and 
Assbur (Shirgut). Lower down, the 
banks of the Tigris exhibit an almost 
unbroken line of ruins from Tekrit to 
Baghdad, ivhile Babylonia and Olial- 
daaa .are throughout studded with 
mounds from north to south, the re- 
mains of those great capitals, of which 
we read in the inscriptions. The 
principal sites are Sittace (a doubtful 
position), Opis (Khafdji), Ohilmad 
(Kalwddha), Duraba {A'kker'k'&f)^ Cntha 
(ibrahim), Sippara (the modern 8tira 
near Babylon), Babylon and Borsippa 
(the incdorn Babel aniY Birs), Calnoh 
(Niffer), Erech — Huruh of the inscrip- 
tions — {War lea), Larancha {Benkereli) , 
Hr of the Chaldees (Mug heir), and 
many other cities of which the ancient 
names liavo not been yet identified. — 
H. 0. 11.] Again, in Upper Mesopo- 
tamia, between the Tigris and the 
Khabour, an affluent of tlie Euphi'ates, 
Mr. Layard foimd the whole conulry 
covered ■with artificial mounds, the 
remnants of cities belonging to the 
early Assyrian period (Nineveh and 
Babylon, pp, 211, 343, 245, &c.). 
“ As the evening crept on,” he says, 
“ I watched from the highest mound 
the sun as it gradually sunk in tm- 
. clouded splendour below the sea-lihe 
expanse before me. On aU sides, as 
far as the eye could reach, rose the 
grass-covered heaps, marking the site 
of anefient habitations. The great 
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■whereof the most renowned , and strongest at this time was 
Babylon, whither, after the fall of Nineyeh, the seat of govern- 
ment had been removed. The following is a description of 
the place : — The city stands on a broad plain, and is an exact 
square, a hniidred and twenty furlongs in length each way, so 
that the entii’e circuit is four hundred and eighty furlongs.'^ 
While such is its size, in magnihcence there is no other city 
that approaches to it. It is suiTOimded, in the lii-st place, by 


a broad and deep moat, full 0 
wall fifty royal cubits in width. 


tide of ciTilization. had long since 
ebbed, leaving these scattered wixicks 
on the solitary shore. Are those 
’svaters to flow again, bearing back the 
seeds of knowledge and of w'ealih 
that they have wafted to the West P 
We wanderers were seeking what they 
had left behind, as children gather 
np the coloiired shells on the deserted 
sands. At my feet there was a busy 
scene, making more lonely the un- 
broken solitude which reigued in the 
vast plain around, where the only 
things having life or motion were the 
shad(jws of the lofty mounds, as they 
lengthened before the decliuing sun. 
Above three years before, when 
watching the approach of night from 
the old castle of Tel Afer, I had 
counted nearly one hundred ruins; 
now, wdion in the midst of them, no 
less than double that mtmbcr wore 
seen from Tel Jemal.” 

®Accoiding to Cfccsias (ap. Diod. 
Sic. ii. 7) the circuit was but 3GO 
furlongs (stadia). The historians of 
Alexander agreed nearly with this 
(Diod. Sic. 1. s. c. ; Quint, Curt. V. i, 
§ 2(5), Clitarchus reported 365 stadia; 
(). CiuTius, 368; while Strabo, who 
had access to Aristobnius, gave 385, 
The vast space enclosed within the 
walls of Babylon is noticed by Ari- 
stolio, (Polit, iii, 1, sub fin,) 

[No traces are to be recognized at 
the present day of the ancient en- 
ceinte of Babylon, nor has any verifi. 
Cation as jx't been discovered, in the 
native and contemiDorary records, of 


; "water, behind which rises a 
and two hundred in height/' 


the (apparently) exaggerated mea- 
surements of the Greeks. The measure 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s new or inner city 
is given in the India House Tablet as 
4000 am/mas (or cubits; comp, the 
Jewish fi®^) each side, wdiich would 
yield a circumference of about 44 
stacles, or no more than 5 English 
miles. But the extent of the old 
Babylon is nowhere recorded. — 
H. 0. R.] 

^ This, by far the most surprising 
fact connected with these -walls, is to 
some extent confirmed, by Ctesias, who 
gives the measure of the height as 50 
fathoms (Diod. Sic. ii. 7), equal to 
200 ordinary cubits. Other writers 
considerably reduce the amount ; Pliny 
(vi. 26) and Solinus (c. 60) to 200 
feet, Strabo and others .to 75 feet. 
The great width and height of the 
walls are noticed in Scripture (Jorem. 
li. 53, 68). There can be, no doubt 
tliat the Babylonians and Assyrians 
surro-uirded their cities with walls of 
a height which, to ns, is astounding. 
The sober and practical Xenophon 
(Anab. ii. iv. § 12, and iii, iv. § 10) 
reports the height of the so-called 
Median wall at 100 foot, and that of 
the walls of the ruined Nineveh at 
150 feet. 

[It must bo remembered, how'ever, 
that Strabo and the liistorians of 
Alexander substitute 50 for the 200 
cubits of Herodotus, and it may 
therefore bo sus 2 mcted (bat the latter 
author referred to hands, foxir of 
which were equal to the cubit. The 
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(The royal (3nhit ® is longer hy three fingers’ breadth than the 
common cnbit.) ^ 

179. And here I may not omit to tell the use to -which the 
mould dug out of the great moat was turned, nor the mamier 
■Ydierein the wall was wrought. As fast as they dug the moat 
the soil which they got from the cutting was made into bricks, I: 
and when a sufficient number were completed they baked the 
bricks in kilns. Then they set to building, and began with ^ 
bricking the borders of the moat, after wdiieh they proceeded 

inensm'o indoofl of 50 fathoms or 200 (spo Athena3um Prnmjais, 185‘1, p. 
royal cubits for the of a city in 370), has also valued the length of 
a plain is quite preposterous, and if the Babylonian foot at 315 millimetres, 

intended by the aiithors must bo put which is, as nearly as possible, 12-| 

cloum as a gi’oss exaggei’ation. When English inches, but iny own researches 

Xenophon estimates the height of the rather lead me to believe the ordinary 

walls of Nineveh opposite Mespila at Babylonian foot to have been less 

150 feet, he gives the aggregate of the than the Greek — less even than the 

river bank, the colossal mound English foot. It may perhaps have : 

(modem Koyun^ih) on the top of the been identical with the Egyptian or 

bank, and the wall on the top of the Samian, the exact value of which, , 

mound. My ovra belief is that the obtained from the Nilometer,. as 

height of the walls of Babylon did 11-82862384 Engli-sh inches, but I 

not exceed 60 or 70 English feet. — would prefer compaiing the Eoinan 

E. 0, R.] foot, which is only 11-6496 English 

® The Greek metrical system was inches, or even a foot of still less 

closely connected with the Baby- value, if any authority could he found 

Ionian. It is of course more in the for it, — [H. G. R.}. 

divisions and general arrangement of ® According to $1. Oppert, the Baby- | 

the scale, than in actual measurement, Ionian cubit was to the foot, not as ; 

that the Babylonian character of the 3 : 2, but as 5 : 3. The foot contained 

Greek system is cxliibited. Thus, the 3 hands of 5 fingers each, or 15 fingers • 

foot being taken as the nnit for all (Atheneeum Prangais, 1850, p. 370) 3 

longer measures, the opyvia is found to the cubit 5 such hands, or 25 fingers. i 

contain 6 feet, the KdXafios 10, the If then wo accept the statement of 

60, the trKeOpoy 100, and the Herodotus, the Royal Ba])yloniaii cubit 

crddiou 600 3 — the alternation in the must have contained 28 fingers, or 4 

series of 6 and 10 occurring precisely more than the Greek. The exact A-alue 

as in the well-know-n Babylonian of the cubit will, of course, depend, on ? 

notation — now abundantly verified the estimate w-hich we form of the real i 

from the inscriptions — of the Sos, the length of the foot (sec the last note) . S 

Ner, and the -With regard to Assuming at present that the Baby- [ 

the positive relationship of the Greek lonianfootnearly equalled the English, { 

aud Babylonian measures of length, it the common cubit -would have been j 

is difficult as yet to form a decided ,1 foot 8 inches, and tho Royal cubit i 

opinion, Bockh (Clas. Mus. vol, i. 1 foot 10-4 inches. The Herodotem ^ 

p. 4) maintains that tho Babylonian height of the walls, according to this f 

cubic foot stood to the Greek in the estimate, would be 373 ft. 4 in. , or I 

ratio of 3 to 2, and M. Oppert, from a 13 ft. 4 in. higher than the exti-eme [ 

tolerably extensive field of comparison height of St. Paul’s. f 
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to construct the wall itself, using throughout for their cement 
hot hitumen, and interposing a layer of wattled reeds at every 
thirtieth course of the bricks.^ On the top, along the edges of 
tiie wall, thej^ constructed buildings of a single chamber 
facing one another, lea'\dng between them room for a four- 
horse chariot to turn. In the circuit of the wall are a hundred 
gates, all of brass, with brazen lintels and side-posts. The 
bitumen used in the work was brought to Babylon froni the 
Is, a small stream which flows into the Euphrates at the point 
where the city of the same name stands/^ eight days’ journey 


^ Layers of reeds are found in some 
of the remains of brick buildings at 
present existing at Babylonia, but 
usually at lauch smaller intervals than 
here indicated. At Akkerkuf “they 
bed evevj ffth or .si, rt/i. layer of brick, 
to a thickness of two inches.” (See 
Porter’s Ti-avels, vol. ii. p, Z'TS.) In 
the Mujelibe, or ancient temple of 
Belus at Babylon, “the straw line 
runs its unbroken longth between the 
ranges of every single brick coarse” 
(Ibid. p. 34-1) , 

[I have never myself observed layers 
of reeds in any baiilding of imdoubted 
Babylonian origin. All the ruins, at 
any rate about Babylon, in which 
reods are mot with at short distances 
between the layers of crude brick, are 
of the Parthian age, such as A1 Hymar, 
Akkerkuf, the upper walls of llioii’s 
Mujcdlibeh, Ulokhattat, Zibliyeh, 8his- 
hobar, and the walls of Seleucia and 
Ctosiphon. Impressions of roods are 
at the same time very common on the 
burnt bricks of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
buildings from the bricks having been 
laid on matting when in a soft state. — 

n.^0. ;r.] 

^ This ])laco seems to be mentioned 
in tlie tribute paid to Thotkmes III. at 
Xarnak, from Nineveh, Shinar, Meso- 
potamia, and Babel, &o., under the 
name of “1st,” the chief of which 
brought; 2040 minm of bitumen, which 
is called sift, answering to zifte, its 
modern name in those parts, as Rich 
says. In Egyptian Ambic sifie (like 
the Hebrew sift, Kxod. ii. 3) means 
pitch, bitumeti (sify, and incense also. 


(See Birch’s letter in Otia iBgj’ptiaca, 
p. SO, etc.)— [G. W.] 

Is is indubitably the modem Hit, 
where the bitumen is still abundant. 
Tho following quaint de.scri}plion is 
given by an old traveller : — 

“ Having spent three days and 
better, from the ruins of Old Babylon 
we came unto a town called Ait, in- 
habited only by Arabians, but very 
ruinous. Near unto which town is 
a valley of pitch very marvellous to 
behold, and a thing almost incredible, 
wherein are many springs tlnowing 
out abundantly a kind of black sub- 
stance, like unto tar and pitch, which 
serveth all the countrie.s thereabouts 
to make staunch their barks and boats, 
every one of winch springs makoth a 
noise like a smith’s foi'gc in puffing 
and blowing out the matter, w'hich 
never ceaseth night nor day, and the 
noise is hoard a mile off, swallowing 
up all weighty things that come upon 
it. The Moors call it ‘ the mouth of 
hell.’ ” (Oollectioii of Yoyages and 
Travels from the Library t)f the Earl 
of Oxford. 2 vols, London, 1745. 
Yol. ii, p. 752.) 

[Tho name of this place was oi’igiii- 
ally Ihi, or, Avitli a distinctive epithet 
attached, IhidaMra, lueauing “ the 
bitumen spring.” In tlie Is of Hero- 
dotus wo have Ihi with a Greek no- 
minatival ending. The same place is 
probably indicated in Ezra viii. 15, 21, 
31, whore we have the Hebrew orth<». 
graphy of or, in the Kuglish ver- 
sion, ihava. Isidore of CUurax writes 
the nanio as "Aein-okis in his Parthian 
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from Babylon. Lumps of bitumen are found in great 
abundance in tliis riyer. 

180. The city is divided into two portions by the river which 
runs through the midst of it. This river is the Euphrates, a 
broad, deep, swift stream, which rises in Armenia, and empties 
itself into the Erythraean sea. The city wall is brought down 
on both sides to the edge of the stream : thence, from the 
corners of the wall, there is carried along each bank of the 
river a fence of burnt bricks. The houses are mostly three 
and four storeys high ; the streets all run in straight lines, not 
only those parallel to the river, but also the cross streets 
which lead down to the water-side. At the river end of these 
cross streets are low gates in the fence that skirts the stream, 
which are, like the great gates in the outer wall, of brass, and 
open on the water. 

181. The outer wall is the main defence of the city. There 
is, however, a second inner wall, of less thickness than the 
first, but very little inferior to it in strength.® The centre of 
each division of the towm was occupied by a fortress. In the 
one stood the palace of the kings,^ surrounded by a wall of 
great strength and size : in the other was the sacred precinct 

stations (p. 5). Ptolemy has ^iSiKdpa 
(t. 20), and the Talmud 
{Ihidakira) fis the most northerly town 
of Babylonia. ZosLmns also -writes 
Adicipa (iii. p. 10*5), and Ammianns, 

Diaeira (xxit. 2) . Hit is xmobably the 
same name with a feniinino ending. — 

H. 0. R.] 

® The “ inner -wall” here mentioned 


may have been the wall of Nobnohad- 
nezzar’s new city — the “inner city ” of 
Bevosus (Fr. 14)— which lay entirely 
within the ancient circuit, and had a 
circumference of 10,000 ammas or 44 
stades. — See note ® on ch. 178. 

Tills is the mass or mound still 
called the Kasr or Palace, “a square, 
of 700 yards in length and breadth.” . 
(Rich, First Memoir, p. 22.) It is an 
immense -pile of brickwork, chiefly of 
the finest kind. On it stand some 
remarkable ruins to which the name 


Kasr is specially applied. Its single 
tree which Rich thought strange to the 
country, and a remnant of tho hanging- 
gardens of Nebuchadnezzar, still grows 
on one of tho ridges, but is not found 
to desorve tBo attention bestowed on 
it, since it is of a kind very common 
in the valley of the Eujihratos. 

[There can be no doubt wbatover of 
the identity of the rains of the Kasr 
with tho groat palace of Babylon 
noticed by Heindotus, and described 
at- more length by Josephus from 
Borosns (contr. Ap. i. 19), because 
several slabs belonging to tho oi-iginal 
budding have been found there which 
bear inscriptions commemorative of 
the building of the palace by Nebu- 
chadnezzar. For a full explanation 
of the subject, see tho Essay appended 
to Book iii. ‘ On the Topogi-aphy of 
Babylon.’ — H. 0. R 
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of Jupiter Belus,^ a Bq[uare enclosure two furlongs eacli way, 
with gates of solid brass ; wbicli was also remaining in my 
time. In the middle of the precinct there was a tower of solid 
masonry, a furlong in length and breadth, upon which was 
raised a second tower, and on that a third, and so on up to 
eight. The ascent to the top is on the outside, by a path 
wiiieh wnds round aU the towers. When one is about half- 
way up, one finds a resting-place and seats, where i:)ersons 
are wont to sit some time on their way to the summit. On 
the toimiost tower there is a spacious temple, and inside the 
temple stands a couch of unusual size, richly adorned, with a 
golden table by its side. There is no statue of any kind set 
up in the place, nor is the chamber occupied of nights by any 
one but a single native woman, who, as the ClialdEeans, the 
priests of this god,® affirm, is chosen for himself by the deity 
out of all the women of the land. 


® The Babylonian worship of Bel is 
well known to us from Scripture 
(Isaiah xlvi. 1 ; Jorem. 1. 2 ; Apoc. 
Dan. xii. 16), There is little doubt 
tluit he was (at least in the Later 
times) the recognised head of the Baby- 
lonian Pnidhoon, and therefoi*e pro- 
perly identified by the Gi'eeks with 
their Zeus or Jupiter. (Compare the 
expressions Jupiter Ammon, Jupiter 
Papias, &c.) It has beoir u.sual to 
suppose that Bel and Baal are the 
same word, and therefore that the 
word Bel means simply “ Lord.’’ But 
this is very uncortaiu. Bel is in 
the original, while Baal is 732?. These 
may le distinct roots. 

[There are some points of consider- 
able difilcnlty connected with the wor- 
ship of Bel at Babylon. In tho inscrip- 
tions of Nebuchadnezzar, for instatice, 
the name of Bel, as a distinob divinity, 
hardly ever occurs. The great temple 
of Babylon is consecrated to Mero'daoh, 
and i hat god is tho tutelar divinity of 
tho city'. In the Assyrian inscriptions, 
however, Bed is associated with Baby- 
lon. :Pnl and Tiglath-Pilosor both 
sacrificed to him in that pity as the 
supremo local deity, and Sargon ex- 


pressly calls Babylon “the dwelling- 
place of Bel.” At a still eai’lier period, 
that is, mider tho old Chaldsean 
Empire, Niffer was the chief seat of 
the worship of Bel, and the city was 
named after him, an explanation be- 
ing thus afforded of the many ti'adi- 
tions which point to Niffer, or the city 
of Belus (Calneh of Genesis), as the 
primitive capital of Chaldma. It may 
be presuraocl from many notices, both 
in sacred and profaTie histoiy, that 
the worship of Bel again superseded 
that of Merodaoh at Babylon under the 
Achtornenian prinees. See the E.ssay 
on the llcligion of tlie Assyrians and 
Babylonians. — H. C. It,] 

® Otesias appears to have agreed 
with Herodotns in this stateinent. 
Diodoins, whoso Aa,=!yiian history 
seems to have been entirely taken from 
Otesias, compares the (Jhaldmans of 
Babylonia with the prie.sts of ligypt 
(ii. 29). And it is unquestionable 
that at the time of Ale.Kander’s con- 
quests the Chaldmans w'oro a priest- 
caste. Yet origiually the apirellatiou 
seems to have been ctlmic. 

[It is only recently that the dark- 
ness which has so long enveloped the 
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182 . Tliey also declare — ^bnt I for my part do not credit it 
— that the god comes down in person into this chamber, and 
sleeps upon the eoiieh. This is like the story told by the 
Egyptians of what takes place in their city of Thebes,'’’ where 
a woman always passes the night in the temple of the Theban 
Jupiter.® In each case the woman is said to be debarred all 


hiatory of tho ChaldsoaDs Itaa boon 
cleared up, bnfc wc are now able to 
present a tolerably clear account of 
tliom. The Cbuldinans then appear 
to have been a branch of the great 
ITatnite race of Alckad, which inhabited 
Babylonia from the oaiiie.st times. 
With this race originated the art of 
wilting, the building of cities, the 
institution of a religious system, and 
the cultivation of all science, and of 
astronomy iii particular. The language 
of these Alckad presents perhaps 
through its vocabulary affinities with 
the Ahioau dialects on the one side, 
and through its construction with the 
Turanian, or those of High Asia, on 
the other. It stands indeed somewhat 
in the same relation as the Egyptian 
to the Semitic languages, belonging 
as it would seem to the great parent 
stock from which the trunk-stream of 
the Semitic tongues also sprung, before 
there was a ramification of Semitic 
dialect, and before Semitism oven had 
become subject to its peculiar organis- 
ation and developments. In this primi- 
tive Akkadian tongue, which I have 
been accustomed generally to denomi- 
nate Scythic from its near connexion 
with the Scythic dialect of Persia, were 
preserved all tho scientific treatises 
known to the Babylonians, long after 
the Semitic element had become pre- 
dominant in the land — it was in fact 
tho language of science in the East, 
as tho Latin was in Europe during the 
middle ages. When Semitic tribes 
established an empire in Assyria in 
the 13th century u.c. they adopted 
the alphabet of the Akkad, and with 
certain modifications applied it to their 
own language; but daring the seven 
centuries wliich followed of Semitic 
dominion at Hinoveh amd Babylon, 


this Assyrian language was merely 
used for historical records and official 
documents. The mythological, astro- 
nomical, and other scientific tablets 
found at Nineveh are e.xolusively in 
tho Akkadian language, and are thus 
shown to belong to a priest-class, 
exactly answering to tho Chaldaaans 
of profane history and of the boo of 
Daniel. We thus see how it is that 
the Chaldceans (taken generally for 
the Akkad) are spoken of in the pro. 
phetical books of Scripture as com- 
posing the armies of the Semitic kings 
of Babylon and as the genei’al inhabi- 
tants of the country, while in other 
authorities they are distinguished as 
philosophera, astronomers, and magi- 
cians, as, in fact, the special deposi- 
taries of science. It may farther be 
inferred that those Chaldgoan Akkad 
descended into Babylonia in very 
remote times from tho Kurdish monn. 
tains, for in the inscriptions of Sargon 
the geographical nain 0 of Akkadis some- 
times applied to the mountains instead 
of tho vornacniar title of Vararat or 
Arai'at — an excellent illustration be- 
ing thus afforded of tho notices of 
Chaldeans in this quarter by so many 
of the Greek historians and geogra- 
phers. This subjoctisfurtherexamined 
in Essay iii. appended to Book Aui. 

^ This fable of tho god coming per- 
sonally into his temijlo was contrary 
to the Egyptian belief in the nature 
of the gods. It was only a figurative 
expression, similar to that of the Jews, 
who speak of God >'isiting and dwell- 
ing in his holy hill, and not intended 
to be taken literally. (Of the women 
in the service of Amnn, see note on 
Book ii. ch. 3o.) — [G. W,] 

' ® The Theban Jupiter, or god wor- 
shipped as tho Supreme Being in the 
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intereoiirse 'witli men. It is also like tlie custom of Patara, 
in Lycia, where the priestess who deliTers the oracles, during 
the time that she is so employed — for at Patara there is not 
alwaj^s an oracle is shut up in the temple every night. 

183. Below, in the same precinct, there is a second temple, 
in which is a sitting figure of Jupiter, all of gold. Before the 
figure stands a large golden table, and the throne whereon it 
sits, and the base on which the throne is ifiaced, are likewise 
of gold. The Chalda3ans told me that all the gold together 
was eight hundred talents’ weight. Outside the temple are 
two altars, one of solid gold, on which it is only lawful to offer 
sucklings ; the other a common altar, hut of great size, on 
which the full grown animals are saerifi.ced. It is also on the 
great altar that the Chaldseans burn the frankincense, which 
is offered to the amount of a thousand talents’ weight, every 
year, at the festival of the god. In the time of Cyrus there 
was likewise in this temple a figure of a man, twelve cubits 
high, entirely of solid gold. I myself did not see this figure, 
but I relate what the Chaldseans report concerning it. Darius, 
the son of Hystaspes, plotted to carry the statue off, hut had 
not the hardihood to lay his hands upon it. Xerxes, however, 
the son of Darius, killed the priest who forbade him to move 
the statue, and took it away.^ Besides the ornaments which 


city of Tlicljes, was Ammon (Amnu). 
Ilcroilotns says the !rifi£>i!)a.jz- rather than 
the Egyptirui Jupiter, because various 
gods woroworshippoa in various paints 
of EgjT)t as supreme : Khem at Chem' 
mis, PhtUa at Memphis, Ra at Heli- 
opolis, Ac. 

® Patara lajr on the shore, a little to 
the east of the Xantlins (Strabo, xiv. 
p. 951 j Ptol, T. 3). Scylax (Peripl. 
p. 93) sooins to place it some distance 
up the stream, but his text is probably 
corrupt in this place. The site is fixed 
with certainty by ruins and inscrip- 
tions (Beaufort’s Karamania, p- 5 ^ 
Ionian Antiq. voL iii. p. 85 ; Fellows’s 
Lyoia, p. 416 to p. 419), and the name 
still adheres to the place. 

According to SoiTius (ad JEn. iv. 


14.3) Apollo delivered oracles here 
during the six winter months, while 
dming the six summer mouths he 
gave responses at Delos. Compare 
Hor. Od. iii. 4, 64. 

^ There can he little doubt that this 
was done by Xox'xes after the revolt of 
Babylon, of which Ctosias S 2 )eaks (Exc. 
Pers. § 22) . Arrian relates that Xer- 
xos not only plundered bnt destroyed 
the temple on his return from Greece 
(vii. 17 j corap. Strab. xvi. p. 1019). It 
is likely that the revolt was connected 
with the disasters of the Grecian ex- 
pedition, and that Xerxes, on taking 
the city, maltreated the imicsts, plun- 
dered the temple, and diminished its 
strength as a fortress, to which pur- 
pose it may have been turned during 
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I have mentioned, there are a large mnnber of private oiTer- 
ings in this holy precinct.® 

184. Many sovereigns have ruled over this city of Babylon, 
and lent their aid to the building of its -walls and the adorn- 
ment of its temples, of whom I shall make mention in my 
Assyrian history. Among them two were women. Of these, 
the' earlier, called Semiramis, held the throne five generations 
before the later princess.® She raised certain embankments 
well worthy of inspection, in the plain near Babylon, to 
•control the river, which, till then, used to overflow, and flood 
the whole country round about. 

, , 185. The later of the two queens, \vhose name was Nitocris, 
:a wiser princess than her predecessor, not only left behind 
her, as memorials of her occupancy of the throne, the -v^orks 
which I shall i:>resently describe, but also, observing the great 
power and restless enterprise of the Medes, who had taken so 
large a number of cities, and among them Nineveh, and 
expecting to be attacked in her turn, made all possible exertions 
to increase the defences of her empire. And first, whereas the 
river Euphrates, which traverses the city, ran formerly with 


tlie siege. But tTie Karea-Ka^pev of Ar- 
rian is too strong a -word. It may Ibe 
remarked that Strabo used the milder 
term KaTearirao'ev. 

® The great temple of Babylon, re- 
garding which the Greeks have left so 
many notices, is beyond all doubt to 
be identified with the enormous mound 
which is named ZIujdlibSh by Rich, 
but to which the Arabs universally 
apply the title of JBdhil. In the de- 
.■scription, however, which Herodotus 
gives of this famous building he would 
seem to have blended architectural 
details which applied in reality to two 
different sites; his measurement of ‘a 
■■ stade square answering pretty well to 
the circumference of Babil, and his 
notices also of the chapels and altars 
of the god being in close agreement 
with the accounts preserved in the 
inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar of the 
high place of Merodach at' Babylon; 
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while, on the other hand, the elevation 
of seven stages one above the other, 
and the construction of a shrine for 
the divinity at the summit of the pile, 
must necessarily refer to the temple 
of the Planets of the Seven Spheres at 
Borsippa, now represented hy the ruins 
of Birs-Nimrud. A full account of 
both of these temples is given from 
the Cuneiform Inscriptions at the 
close of Book iii. ‘ On the Topography 
of Babylon,’ to which accordingly the 
reader is referred. — [H. C. E.] 

^ Scaliger proposed to read “fij'ty 
generations” instead of “five.” Vi- 
tringa suggested “fifteen,” Both 
wished, to identify the Semiramis of 
Herodotus woth that of Otesias. But 
they are two entirely distinct pei’son- 
ages. See the Essays appended to 
this volume, Essay viii. ‘ On the His- 
tory of the later .Babylonians,’ 
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a straight course to Babylon, she, by certain excavations 
which she made at some distance up the stream, rendered it 
so winding that it comes three several times in sight of the 
same village, a village in Assyria, which is called Ardericc a ;- 
and to this day, they who would go from our sea to Babylon, 
on descending to the river touch three times, and on tliree 
different days, at this very place. She also made an embank- 
ment along each side of the Euphrates, wonderful both for 
breadth and height, and dug a basin for a lake a great way 
above Babylon, close alongside of the stream, which was sunk 
everywhere to the point where they came to water, and was of 
such breadth that the whole circuit measured four hundred 
and twenty furlongs. The soil dug out of this basin was 
made use of in the enbankments along the waterside. When 
the excavation was finished, she had stones brought, and 
bordered with them the entire margin of the reservoir. These 
two things were done, the river made to wind, and the lake 
excavated, that the stream might be slacker by reason of the 
number of curves, and the voyage be rendered circuitous, and 
that at the end of the voyage it might be necessary to skirt 
the lake and so make a long round. All these works were on 
that side of Babylon where the passes lay, and the roads into 
Media were the straightest, and the aim of the queen in 
making them was to prevent the Medes from holding inter- 
course with the Babylonians, and so to keep them in ignorance 
of her affairs. 

186. While the soil from the excavation was being thus 
used for the defence of the city, Nitocris engaged also in 
another undertaking, a mere by-work compared with those we 
have already mentioned. The city, as I said, was divided by 
the river into two distinct portions. Under the former kings, 
if a man wanted to pass from one of these divisions to the 


Ardoricca is probably the modem No sacli cuttings as thogo here de- 

Alclcerliuf, which was on the line of the scribed by Herodotus can ever have 

original Nahr Malclia, or Royal River, existed. — [H. 0. R.] 

a canalmade for purposes of irrigation. 
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other, he had to cross in a “boat ; which mnst, it seems to me, 
have been very troublesome. Accordingly, -while she was 
digging the lake, Nitoeris bethought herself of turning it to 
a use which should at once remove this inconvenience, and 
enable her to leave another monument of her reign over 
Babylon. She gave orders for the hewing of immense blocks 
of stone, and when they were read^^ and the basin -vnis 
excavated, she turned the entire stream of the Euplirates into 
the cutting, and thus for a time, while the basin was filling, 
the natural channel of the river was left dry. Forthwith she 
set to work, and in the first place lined the banks of the 
stream within the city with quays of burnt bricks, and also 
bricked the land-places opposite the river-gates, adopting 
throughout the same fashion of brickwork wiiicli had been 
used in the town -w’all ; after which, with the materials which 
had been prepared, she built, as near the middle of the town 
as possible, a stone bridge, the blocks whereof were bound 
together, with iron and lead. In the daytime square wooden 
platforms w^ere laid along from pier to pier, on which the 
inhabitants crossed the stream; hut at night they were with- 
drawn, to prevent people passing from side to side in the dark 
to commit robberies. When the river had filled the cutting, 
and the bridge was finished, the Euphrates was turned back 
again into its ancient bed ; and thus the basin, transformed 
suddenly into a lake, was seen to answer the pmqoose for 
■which it w^as made, and the inhabitants, by help of the basin, 
obtained the advantage of a bridge. 

187. It was this same princess by whom a remarkable 
deception was planned. She had her tomb constructed in 
the upper part of one of the principal gateways of fche city, 
higli above the heads of the passers by, with this inscription 
cut upon it : — “ If there be one among my successors on the 
throne of Babylon who is in want of treasure, let him open 
my tomb, and take as much as he chooses, — not, however, 
unless he be truly in want, for it -will not be for his good.” 
This tomb continued untouched until Darius came to the 
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kingdom. To him it seemed a monstrous thing that he 
should he unable to use one of the gates of the town, and that 
a sum of money should be lying idle, and moreover inviting 
his grasp, and he not seize upon it. Now he could not use 
the gate because, as he di'ove through, the dead body would 
have been over his head. Accordingly he opened the tomb ; 
but instead of money, found only the dead body, and a widting 
wdiieh said — “Hadst thou not been insatiate of pelf, and 
careless how thou gottest it, thou wouldst not have broken 
open the sepulchres of the dead.” 

188. The expedition of Cyrus was undertaken against the 
son of this princess, who bore the same name as his father 
Labynetus,^ and was king of the Assyrians. The Great King, 
W'hen he goes to the wars, is always supplied with provisions 
carefully j)repared at home, and with cattle of his own. 
Water too from the river Choaspes, ’which flows by Susa,® is 
taken with him for his drink, as that is the only water which 
the* kings of Persia taste."^ Wherever he travels, he is attended 
by a number of four-wheeled cars drawn by mules, in which 
the Choaspes water, ready boiled for use, and stored in flagons 
of silver, is moved with him from place to place. 

189. Cyrus on liis way to Babylon came to the hanks of the 


® Heroclotns probably regards this 
Labynotxis as the son of the king men- 
tiouecl in chap. 74. 

® Fur a description of the situation 
and present state of Stisa, sec note on 
Book iii. ch. 68. There is no doubt 
that the Choaspes is the modern Ker- 
7::hah. (See Journal of the Geogmph. 
Soc., vol. ix. part i. pp. 88, 89.) 

"This statement of Herodotus is 
echoed by rarious ‘writers (Plutarch, 
de Exil. vol. ii. p. 601, D ; Athenseus, 
Deipnosuph. ii. 23, p. 171; Solinus, Po- 
lylii.sr. xli. p. S3 ; Eustath. ad Dionys, 
Periog. .1073, &c.). Some add to it, 
that no one but the king (Solin. 1. s, c.), 
or no one but the king axid his elde.st 
son (Agathoeles, Fr. 6), might drink 
the Oiwjfispes water. What most say 
of the Choaspes, Strabo I’oports of the 


EuliBus (xv. p. 1043), and Pliny (H. N. 
xxxi. 3) mentions both names. But 
these two writers are probably mis- 
taken in regarding the Bui sens and 
Choaspes as different rivers. Tho 
term Eulmus (ITlai of Daniel) seems 
to have been applied to the eastern 
branch of the Kerlchah, Avhich, leaving 
tho main stream at Pai-Pul, joined the 
Shapnr, and flowed into the Karim at 
Aliwas. {See Loftns, ChaJdma and 
Sasiana, pp. 424--t30.) The water of 
both the Karun- and the Kerkliah- is 
said at the present clay to be cixeelleut, 
and the natives vaunt the sufieriority 
of these tw'O rivers over all other 
streams or spring.s in tho world (.Toiir- 
nal of Geogr. Society, vol. ix. part i. 
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Gyndcs,® a stream wliicla, rising in the Matienian mountains,^ 
runs through the country of the Daidaniaiis,^ and empties 
itself into the river Tigris. The Tigris, after receiving the 
Gyndes, flows on by, the city of Opis/ and discharges its 


® The Gyndes is undoubtedly the 
Diydlah, since, — firstly, — ^thcre is no 
other navigable stream after the lower 
Zab on the road between Sardis and 
Susa (vide infra, v. 52) ; and secondly, 
no other river of any consequence 
could have to be crossed between the 
mountains and the Tigris on the march 
from Agbataua to Babylon. Were it 
not for those circmnatances the river 
Gangir, which is actually divided at 
Mendalli into a multitude of petty 
streams, and completely absorbed in 
irrigation, might seem to have abetter 
claim (Jour, of Geogr. Soc, ut sup. p. 
4G). 

® These Matieni are not to be con- 
founded with the Matieni of Asia 
Minor, who may have been of the 
same race (query, Medes? the A of 
Mada passing into t, as in Sarn’o-mafte), 
but were a distinct people. Hero-, 
dotus seems to assign to these Matieni 
the whole of the mountain range from 
the sources of the Diyalah near Hama- 
dan to those of the Aras (Araxes) near 
Erzeroum in Upper Armenia (vide 
infiA, ch. 202). 

[The term Matieni may perhaps be 
a mere generic word tor “people.” 
The Babylonian -word, at any rate, 
which is used for a country may be 
read as matu in the singular, and 
‘iiiatUja or matcin in the plural, being 
in fact identical with the Hebrew and 
Ghaldee na. — H. G. B.] 

^ ISlo other writer mentions Darda- 
niaus in these parts. It has boon pro- 
posed to read Sioi AetpaeW, — Si’ ’Ap/ue- 
— and Sia Aapveoiv. The only va- 
rious reading in the MSS. favours the 
last emendation. It is SjopSawwv, 
which has all the letters of Siii Aapveaiy 
w'ith a single dislocation. The ruins 
of Barnoh still exist on the banks of 
tlio Zamacan before it joins the Diya. 
lah, and before the united rivers issue 
from the mountains into the plain of 
Shahru^, 


[It must be confessed, however, that 
Dameh has not been a place of any 
consequence either in the ancient or 
modern geography of the country. It 
was merely selected by the Kurdish 
emirs for their residence about five 
centuries back on account of the 
strength of the position. AapSdveoi 
may very well me.un “ the holders of 
the passes,” and thus exactly apply to 
the tribes along the banks of the upper 
Diijdlah. — H. 0. R.] 

- This is the plain meaning of Hero- 
dotus, who has therefore been accused 
of ignorance by Reuuoll (Geogra-ijhy 
of Herod. § 9, p. 202). But the situa., 
tion of Opis is uncertain. Strabo, by, 
calling it an emporium (xri. p. 1051), 
might lead us to imagine that its posi- , 
tion was low down the river. Xeno- 
phon’s narrative -(Anab. Ii, iy. 13-25), 
it must be granted, makes this im- 
possible. Still, however, Opis may ' 
have been a little below the jimotion 
of the Diyalah with the Tigris, or at 
the point of confluence. 

[If we remember that Xenophon’s 
Median Wall is the enceinte of Baby- 
lon, and that the Greeks crossed the 
Tigris at Sittace, which was on the 
road from Babylon to Susa, we can 
hardly fail of identifying the Diyalah 
with the Physcus of Xenophon (Anab. 
II. iv. 25), and thus recognising Opis 
in the ruins of Khafaji, near the con- 
fluence of the two rivers. The name 
of Physcus probably comes from 
jEfwptts/ca, the title in the. inscriptions 
of the district of Sulmanieh, through 
which the Diyalah flows. In the name 
of Opis wo have perhaps a Greek nomi- 
natival ending as in Is. The cunei- 
form orthography is Bupiya, and I 
rather think that Khafaji is a mere 
coiTuption of the original name. The 
name of SittaoG, or, more properly, 
Psittac5, seems to be written in the 
inscriptions as Patsita, without the 
SoytMo guttural termination. It must 
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waters into the Erythraean sea. When Cyrus reached this 
stream, which could only be passed in boats, one of the sacred 
white horses accompanying his march, full of spirit and high 
mettle, walked into the water, and tried to cross by himself ; 
but the current seized him, swept him along with it, and 
drowned him in its depths. Cyrus, enraged at the insolence 
of the river, threatened so to break its strength that in future 
even women should cross it easily without wetting their knees. 
Accordingly he put oif for a time his attack on Babylon, and, 
dividing his army into two parts, he marked out by ropes one 
hundred and eighty trenches on each side of the Gyndes, 
leading off from it in all directions, and setting his army to 
dig, some on one side of the river, some on the other, he 
accomplished his threat by the aid of so great a number of 
hands, but not without losing thereby the whole summer 
season. 

190. Having, however, thus wreaked his vengeance on the 
Gyndes,^ by dispersing it through three hundred and sixty 


have heen situated at least as low clown 
the Tigris as the modern fort of the 
Zlobeid chief, — H. 0. R.] 

Renncll sensibly remarks (p. 202) 
that the story of Cyrus’s dividing the 
Gyndes is a very childish one, in the 
manner in which it is told. Ho sup- 
poses that the river was swollen, and 
that the sole object of Gyms was to 
effect the passage. Bnt this explana- 
tion is unsatisfactory. It is not con- 
ceivable that Cyrus proceeded against 
Babylon unprepared for the passage 
of great rivers. Boats must have 
abounded on the streams, and rafts 
.supported by inflated skins, which 
wero in coustant use upon them, as 
the Nimrud sculptures show, could 
Jiavc been constructed rapidly. Even 
if it bad been necessary to divide the 
Gyndes, in order to make it fordable, 
there would have been no need of 
entirely dispersing it, and so wasting 
a whole summer. if this was the 

only means by whicdi Cyrus could 
pass the comparatively small stream 


of the Diyalah, how did ho get across 
the Tigris ? 

If we accept the fact of the dis- 
persion, the true explanation would 
seem to be, that Cyrus had already 
resolved to attempt the captm'e of 
Babylon by the means which he sub- 
seqnontly adopted, and thought it 
necessary to practise his army in the 
art of draining off the waters from a 
stream of moderate size before at- 
tempting the far greater work of 
making the Euphrates fordable. He 
may not have been aware of the 
artificial reservoir which roudorod his 
task at Babylon comparatively easy, 
or not have anticipated the neglect 
which converted a means of defence 
to the assailed into a convonionco to 
the assailing party. 

It is remarkable that Mr. Grote 
accepts the narrative of Herodotus as 
it stands, apparently seeing in it no 
improbahility. At least he offers no ex- 
planation of the conduct of Cyrus (His- 
tory of Greece, vol. iv. pp. 281, 28.;). 
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clianiieJS; Cyrus, with the first approach of the ensuing 
spring, marched, forward against Babylon. The Babylonians, 
encamped without their walls, awaited his coming. A battle 
was fought at a short distance from the city, in which the 
Babylonians were defeated by the Persian king, whereupon 
they withdrew within their defences. Here they shut them- 
selves up, and made light of his siege, ha^dng laid in a store 
of provisions for many years in preparation against this 
attack; .for when they saw Cyrus eonc|uering nation after 
.nation, they were convinced that he would never stop, and 
that their turn would come at last. 

191. Cyrus was now reduced to great perplexity, as time 
went on and he made no progress against the place. In this 
distress, either some one made the suggestion to him, or he 
bethought himself of a plan, which he proceeded to put in 
execution. He placed a portion of his army at the point where 
the river enters the city, and another body at the hack of 
the place where it issues forth, with orders to march into the 
town by the bed of the stream, as soon as the water became 


[I incline to regard tlie whole story 
as a fable, embodying some popular 
tradition, with regard to the origin of 
the great hydraulic works on the 
Diydlah below the Hamaran Mila, 
where the river has been dammed 
across to raise the level of the water, 
atid a perfect network of canals have 
been opened out from it on cither 
side. The principal of those canals 
to the east, now named Beladroz 
(Bapderpod in Tlieophanes, and Baraz 
rud, or “ hog river,” of the Arabs), is 
apparently of extreme antiquity, the 
stream having worked itself a bed in 
the alluvial soil nearly 50 feet below 
the level of the country. There are 
fully 360 streams of water derived 
from, the Biydlah, including all the 
branch cuts from the seven great 
canals. If Oyims did indeed execute 
these works, his object must have 
been bo furnish means of irrigation to 
the country, and such a motive was 
scarcely likely to have influenced him 


when he was conducting a hostile ex- 
pedition against Babylon, Moreover, 
if ho miu’ched upon Babylon by the 
liigh road leading from the Persian 
mountains, he would have had no oc- 
casion to cross the Biydlah at all. 
The direct route must have followed 
the left hank of the river to Opts, 
near which was the passage of the 
Tigris. 

The name of the river Gyndes is 
probably derived from the cuneiform 
Klmlun, a city and district on the 
banks of the river adjoining Kupuslca) 
which is mentioned in the annals of 
Sardanapalus. It is at any rate 
worthy of remark that all the names 
by which this river has been known in 
modern times, Tamerra, Bhwnm, 
Nahrwan, and Biydlah, arc those of 
cities on its banks, and the same 
system of nomenclature may ve:^ 
well be supposed to have existed in 
antiquity. — H. C.E.] 
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shallow enough ; he then himself drew off with the unwarlike 
portion of his host, and made for the place where Nitocris dug 
the basin for the river, where he did exactly what she had 
done formerly : he turned the Euphrates by a canal into the 
basin, which was then a marsh, on which the river sank to 
such an extent that the natm’al bed of the stream became 
fordable. Hereupon the Persians who had been left for the 
purpose at Babylon by the river-side, entered the stream, 
which had now sunk so as to reach about midway up a man’s 
thigh, and thus got into the town. Had the Babylonians been 
apprised of what Cyrus was about, or had they noticed their 
danger, they would never have allowed the Persians to enter 
the city, but would have destroyed them utterly; for they 
would have made fast all the street-gates which gave upon the 
river, and mounting upon the wails along both sides of the 
stream, would so have caught the enemy as it were in a trap. 
But, as it was, the Persians came upon them by surprise and 
so took the city. Owing to the vast size of the place, the 
inhabitants of the central parts (as the residents at Babylon 
declare), long after the outer portions of the town were taken, 
knew nothing of what had chanced, but as they were engaged 
in a festival, continued daneing and revelling until they learnt 
the . capture but too certainly. Such, then, were the cir- 
cumstances of the first taking of Babylon.^ 

192. Among many proofs which I shall bring forward of the 
power and resources of the Babylonians, the followhig is of 
special account. The whole country under the dominion of 
the Persians, besides paying a fixed tribute, is parcelled out 


Ml*. Grote pays that Cyrus “caused 
another rosorvoir and moth&r canal of 
comniunicalion to ho dug, by means of 
which ho drew off tho water of the 
Euphrates” (vol. iv. p. 285). But 
.Herodotus says that he turned the 
I'iver into the same reservoir— Is 
\ip,vr)v — w.hich was at the time a mai’sh 
— I ovaav eAoy. xiud indeed, had he 
done otherwise, he would have expend- 


ed time and labour very unnecessarily. 

® Herodotus intends to contrast this 
Jwst caplui'e with the second cajitnro 
by Darias Hystaspes, of which he 
speaks in the latter portion of tlic 
third Book. Wo learn, however, by 
the mode of speedi used, that ho was 
not aware of any former occasion ori 
which tho city of Babylon had been 
taken by an enemy. 
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into divisions, wliich. have to supply food to the Great King 
and liis army during different portions of the year.® Now out 
of the twelve months which go to a year, the district of Babylon 
furnishes food duritig four, the other regions of Asia dming 
eight ; by which it appears that Assyria, m respect of resources, 
is one-third of the whole of Asia.' Of all the Persian govern- 
ments, or satrapies as they are called by the natives,"^ this is 
by far the best. When Tritantaechmes, son of Artabazus,^ 
held it of the king, it brought him in an artaba of silver every 
day. The artaba is a Persian measure,® and holds three 
chcenixes more than the medimnus of the Athenians. He also 
had, belonging to his ovm private stud, besides war-horses, 


® See the E,'3sa,y appended to Book 
iii. ‘ On the Persian System of Ad- 
ministration and Government.’ 

5' The native orthography of the 
word, which the Greeks wrote 
oraTpdvris, is “ khshatrapa.” It is 
found twice in the Behistiin inscrip- 
tion (Ool. iii. 1. 14 and 1. 55). The 
etymology has been much disputed 
(see Gesen. Hcbr, Lex. p. 41. Eng. 
ed.) ; but, as “ khshatram ” is used 
tliroughout the inscriptions for 

croAvn ” or “ empire,” we can 
scarcely be mistaken in regarding 
“ khshatrapa ” as formed of the two 
roots “ khshatram,” and “ pa.” The 
latter word signifies in Sanskrit “ to 
preserve, uphold,” whence it appears 
that a Satrap is “ one who upholcls the 
crown.” (Of. Ool. Eawlinson’s Vo- 
cabulary of the Anciont Pei’sian 
Language, pp. 116-7.) 

® Wo hoar of a Tritantmehmes, 

” son of Artabanus, brother of Darius 
Hystaspes,” in. Book vii. ch. 82, from 
which place it might appear' that this 
])assage should be corrected. But we 
cannot be sure that the same person is 
intended in both instances. Indeed, 
as Heredotus seems to speak of his 
own personal knowledge, it is prob- 
able that the Tr.itant!»chmes here , 
mentioned was Satrap of Babylon at ' 
the time of Herodotus’s visit (about 
n.c. 450), in which case it is scarcely 


possible that he should have been the 
same person who 30 years before was 
one of the six superior generals of 
the army of Xerxes. 

[The name of TritantEechmes is of 
considerable interest because it points 
to the Vedic traditions, which the 
Persians brought 'with them from the 
Indus, and of the currency of which , 
in the time of Xerxes we have tlms 
distinct evidence. The name means 
“ strong ns Tritan ” — this title, which 
etymologically means “three-bodied,” 
being the Sanscrit and Zend £orm_ of 
the famous Feridun of Persian 
romance, who divided the world be- 
tween his three sons, Sclm, Tur, and 
Eli].— H. 0. E.] 

® This is the same name as- the 
ardeh of modern Egypt, and, like the 
medimnus, is a corn measure. The 
ardeh is nearly five English biishols, 
and contains 8 med. This, too, is the 
Latin modius, which last was equal to 
ono-sixth of the Greek medimnus. 
But the ardeh differs in quantity from 
the a/rtaha. 

1 medimnus — 48 cluenioes, or 6 Latin 
modii. 

1 modius— 8 cTicenices. 

1 a/rtaha = 51 chcenices (48 -f 3). 

1 a/rtaha — little more than 6-| modii, 

X wodfes — nearly Ipeck, English, 

1 artd?!a= about If bushel. — [G, W.] 
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eight hundred stallions and sixteen thousand mares, twenty to 
each stallion. Besides which he kept so great a nnmher of 
Indian hounds,^ that four large vhlages of the plain were 
exempted from all other charges on condition of finding them 
in food. 

193. But little ram falls in Assyria,^ enough, however, to 


^ Ooucerning those famous dogs see 
Biihr’s Gtesias (ludio. Excerpt. § 5), 
and Arist. Hist. An. riii. 28. 

Models of favourite dogs are fro- 
quontly found in excavating the cities 
of Babylonia. Some may be seen in 
the British Museum, obtained from 
the hunting palace of the son of Esar. 


haddou at Minevoh. They are of 
small size, and are inscribed with the 
name of the dog, which is commonly 
a word indicative of their Inrating 
prowess. The subjoined representa- 
tion of an Indian dog is from a terra- 
cotta fragment found' by Col. Eawlin- 
son at Babylon. 



Indian Hound. (Prom a Babylonian tablet.) 


^ Eain is very rare in Babylonia 
during tJie summer months, and pro- 
ductiveness depends entirely on irri- 
gation. During the spring there ai'o 


constant showers, and at other times 
of the year rain falls frequently, but 
irregularly, and never in great quanti- 
ties. The hea^dest is in December. 
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make the corn begin to sprout, after which the plant is 
nourished and the ears formed by means of irrigation from 
the river.® For the river does not, as in Egypt, overflow the 
corn-lands of its own accord, but is spread over them by the 
hand, or ])}’■ the help of engines.^ The whole of Babylonia is, 
like Egypt, intersected with canals. The largest of them all, 
which runs towards the winter sun, and is impassable except 
in boats,® is carried from the Euphrates into another stream, 
called the Tigris, the river upon which the towm of Nineveh 
formerly stood.® Of all the countries that we laiow there is 

lu ancient times, when iiTigation Avas 
carried to a far greater extent tlian 
it is at pre.sent, tlie metoorology of 
the country may probably have been 
different. — [H. 0. E.] 

3 At the present day it is not usual 
to trust even the first sprouting of the 
corn to nature. The lands are laid 
under water for a few days before the 
corn is sowm ; the water is theii with- 
drawn, and the seed scattered upon 
the moistened soil. — [H. G. E.] 

^ The engine intended by Herodo- 
tns seems to have been the common 
hand-swipe, to w'hich alone the name of 
K.f}Ka)vl]iQv would properly apply. The 
ordinary method of irrigation at the 
present day is by the help of oxon, 

Avhich draAV the Avater from the river 
to the top of the bank by means of 
ropes passed over a roller Avorldng 
between tAvo uxJi’ight posts. Accounts 
of this process Avill be found in the 
Avorks of Col. Chesuey (Euphrates 
Expedition, vol. i. p. 653), and Mr. 

Layard (Nineveh and its Eemains, 

I’art 1. ch. X.). Occasionally, how- 
GA'-or, the hand-swipe is used. Col. 

Chosney says : — “ When the bank is 
too high to throAv up the water in this 
manner ” (viz. Avith a basket) “ it is 
raised by another process equally 
simple. A AA'oodon lover, from 13 to 
15 feet long, is made to revolve freely 
on the top of a post 3 or 4 feet high, 
about two -thirds of the length of the 
lever projectiug over the I’iver, with a 
leather bucket or closely made basket ■ 
of date-branches suspended from the 


extremity ; this is balanced when full 
of Avatcr by means of a bucket of 
earth or stonos at the other end, and 
this simple machine is so Avell con- 
trived that very slight manual exer- 
tion will raise the bucket sufficiently 
high to empty its contents into a cis- 
tern or other kind of receptacle, from 
AA'hence it is dispersed OA'er the fields 
by means of numerous small chan- 
nels.” (Compare Layard’s Nineveh 
and Babylon, p. 109). 

Eepresentations of hand-swipes 
have been found on the monuments. 



Iland-sAvipe. (From a slab of Surmaclierib.') 

® This probably refei's to the ori- 
ginal Nahr Malcha, the great work of 
Nebuchadnezzar, which left the Eu- 
phrates at the modern Eelugia, and 
entered the Tigris in the vicinity of 
the embouchure of the Gyndes (J>i- 
ydlah). This canal has, however, re- 
peatedly changed its course since its 
original constraction, and the ancient 
bed cannot be now oontinuohsly 
traced.— 1:H. 0. E.] 

Beloe' translates is rhv 

Tlypiv, Trap" iv Niro? Tr6Kts o'lKyro, “is 
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FEXJITFULNESS OF BABYLONIA. 


none wiiicli is so fruitful in grain. It makes no pretension 
indeed of growing the fig, the olive, the vine, or any other tree 
of the kind ; but in grain it is so fruitful as to yield commonly 
two hundred-fold, and when the production is greatest, even 
three hundred-fold. The blade of the wheat-plant and barley- 
plant is often four fingers in breadth. As for the millet and the 
sesame, I shall not say to what height they grow^, though within 
my own knowledge ; for I am not ignorant that what I have 
already written concerning the fruitfulness of Babylonia must 
seem incredible to those who have never visited the country.'' 
The only oil they use is made from the sesame-plant.® Palm- 
trees grow in great numbers over the whole of the flat country,® 


continued to that pwri o£ the Ti^s 
where Nineveh stands ; ” thus placiug 
the caual in Assyria, ahove the allu- 
vium, where no canal is possible, and 
giving the impression that Nineveh 
was staudiug iu the time of Herodotus ! 

5' The fertility of Babylonia is cele- 
brated by a miraber of ancient writers. 
Theophrastus, the disciple of Aristotle, 
speaks of it in his History of Plants 
(viii. 7). Berosus (Fr. 1) says that the 
land produced naturally wheat, barley, 
the pulse called ochrys, sesame, edible 
roots n.amed gongee, palms, apples, and 
shelled fruits of various kinds. Strabo, 
apparently following Herodotus, men- 
tions the barley as returning often 
300 fold (xvi. p. 1054) . Pliny says 
that the wheat is cut twice, and is 
afterwards good keep for beasts (Hist. 
Nat, xviii. 17). Modems, while bear- 
ing testimony to the general fact, go 
less into details. Bich says : — “ The 
air is salubrious, and the soil extremely 
fertile, producing great quantities of 
rice, dates, and grain of different 
kinds, though it is not cultivated to 
above half the degree of which it is 
susceptible.” (First Memoir, p, 12.) 
Colonel Ghesney (Euphrat. Exp. vol. 
ii. pp. 602, 603) remarks, — “Although 
greatly changed by the neglect of 
man, those portions of Mesopotamia 
which are still cultivated, as the 
country jihout Hillah, show that the 
region has all the fertility ascribed to 


it by Herodotus ; ” and he anticipates 
that “ the time may not be dist.ant when 
the date-groves of the Euphrates may 
be interspersed with flourishing towns, 
surrounded with fields of the finest 
wheat, and the most productive plan- 
tations of indigo, cotton, and sugar- 
cane.” 

® Mr. Layard infonns us that this is 
still the case with respect to the 
people of the plains (Nineveh, Part ii. 
ch. vi.). The olive is cultivated on 
tho flanks of Mount Zagros, hut Baby- 
lonia did not extend so far. 

® “ As far as the eye can reach from 
the town (Hillah),” says Ker Poz-ter, 
“both up and down the Euphrates the 
banka appear to be thickly shaded 
with groves of date trees.” (Travels, 
vol. ii. p. 335.) There is reason to 
believe that anciently the country was 
very much more tlnckly wooded than 
it is at present. Tho palm will grenv 
wherever water is brought. In ancient 
times the whole country between the 
rivers, and the gi'eater portion of the 
tract intervening betweou the Tigri.s 
and the mountains, wus artificially 
irrigated. At present cultivation ex- 
tends but a sWt dista7zce from the 
hanks of the gi’eat streams. 

[Tho sylvan character and beautiful 
appearance of tho country, which 
afterwards so much excited tho ad- 
miration of the Arabs, are particularly 
noticed, by Ammianus and Zosimus:; in 
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mostly of the kind which bears fruit, and this fruit supplies 
them with bread, wine, and honey. They are cultivated like 
the fig-tree in all respects, among others in this. The natives 
tie the fruit of the male-palms, as they are called by the 
Greeks, to the branches of the date-bearing palm, to let the 
gall-fly enter the dates and ripen them, and to jn’event the 
fruit from falling off. The male-palms, like the wild fig-trees, 
have usually the gall-fly in their fruit.^ 

194. But that which surprises me most in the land, after 
the city itself, I will now proceed to mention. The boats which 
come down the river to Babylon are circular, and made of 
skins. The frames, which are of willow, are cut in the 
country of the Armenians above Assyria, and on these, which 
serve for hulls, a covering of skins is stretched outside, and 
thus the boats are made, without either stem or stern, quite 
round like a shield. They are then entirely filled with straw, 
and their cargo is put on board, after which they are suffered 
to float down the stream. Their chief freight is wine, stored 
in casks made of the wood of the palm-tree.^ They are 
•managed by two men who stand upright in them, each plying 
an oar, one puUing and the other pushing.® The boats are of 


their cTesoriptions of the inarch of 
Julian’s army across Mesopotamia 
from the Euphrates to the Tigris, A 
forest of verdure, says Ammianua, 
extended from thi.s point as far as 
Mes6ne and the shores of the sea. 
Compare Amm. Marc. xxiv. 3, with 
Zoaim. iii. p. 173 . 9 .— H. 0. B.] 

^ Theophrastus first pointed o'ut 
the inaccuracy of this statement (Hist. 
Plant, ii. 9). Several writers, among 
them Larchcr and Bilim, have endea- 
voured to show that Herodotus is pro- 
bably right and Theophrastus wrong. 
]\Iodern travellers, hoAvever, side with 
the naturalist against the historian. 
All that is required for fructification, 
they tell us, is, that the pollen from 
the blossoms of the male palm should 
come into contact •with the fruit of the, 
female palm or datc-tree. To secure 
this, the practice of which Herodotus 


speaks is still observed. 

® Col. Ohesney and Mr. Layard, 
adopted the conjecture of Valla (<poivL- 
Krjtov for (pomKrftovs ) , speak of the quan- 
tity of paZm-wine brought to Babylon 
from Armenia. But there are two ob. 
jeotions to this. Babylonia, the land of 
dates, would not be likely to import 
the spiritous liquor which can be dis- 
tilled from the fruit ; and the moun- 
tain tract of Armenia could not pro- 
duce it. It was no doubt grape.wine 
that Babylon imported from the 
regions higher up the river, though 
perhaps' scarcely from Armenia, which 
is too cold for the vine. 

[Grape wine is now brought to 
Baghdad from Kerkuh, but not from 
Armenia, where the vine does not 
grow. — ^H, 0. 'B.] 

® Boato-of this kind, closely resem- 
bling coracles, are represented in the 
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varioiiB sizes, some larger, some smaller ; the biggest reach as 
high as five thousand talents’ burthen. Each vessel has a 
live ass on board ; those of larger size have more than one. 
When they reach Babylon, the cargo is landed and offered for 
sale ; after which the men break up their boats, sell the straw 
and the frames, and loading their asses with the skins, set off 
on their way back to Armonia. The current is too strong to 
allow a boat to return up-stream, for which reason they make 
their boats of skins rather than wood. On their return to 
Armenia they build fresh boats for the next voyage. 

195. The dress of the Babylonians is a linen tunic reaching 
to the feet, and above it another tunic made in wool, besides 
which they have a short white cloak thrown round them, and 
shoes of a peculiar fashion, not unlike those worn by the 
Boeotians. They have long hair, wear turbans on their heads, 
and anoint their whole body with perfumes.^ Every one 

Eawlinson, however, doubts the exist- 
ence of “kui'as covered with' , skins'/* - 
which he has never seen, and of which 
he has never heard, on either river.) 
The knfas are used chiefly on the lower 
Tigris and Euphrates, and are not 
ordinarily broken up, being too valu- 
able. But the rafts which descend 
the streams from their upper portions, 
which are formed of wood and reeds 
supported by inflated skins, have 
exactly the. same fate as the boats of 
Herodotus. “ When the rafts have 
been unloaded they are broken up, 
and the beams, wood, and twigs are 
sold at a considerable profit. ... The 
skins are brought back either upon the. 
shoulders of the raftmen, or Upon 
donkeys, to Mosul or Tekrit, where 
the men employed in the navigatiDn, 
usually reside.” (Layard’s Nineveh, 
:.I*art I, ch. xiii.) ^ ' 

> The dress of, the .Babylonians: ap- 
pears on the cylinders to bo a specio,s 
' .of flounced; robe, ; reaching from their 
necks to thoir feet. Jn some repro- 
sontations there is an appearance of a 
division into two garments ; the upper 
one being a sort of short jacket or 


Nineveh sculijturcs, and still ply on 
the Euphrate-s. “ The Kufa,” we read 
in Ker Porter, “ is of close willow work, 
well coated with the bituminous sub- 
stance of the country — perfectly circu- 
lar, it resembles a large bowl on the 
surface of the stream.” (Travels, 
vol. ii. p. 260.) Mr. Layard adds, 
that these boats are “ sometimes 
covered with shins, over which the 
bitumen is smeared.” (Nineveh, Part 
II. ch. V.) Col. Ohesney also says 
(vol. ii. p. 610), “In some instances, 



Kufa. (From Col. Chefiucy.) 


though but rarely in the present day, 
the basket-work is covered with leather 
. . . but the common method is to 
cover the bottom >vith bitumen.” (Col. 



carries a seal,® and a wallcing-stiek, carved at the top into tlie 

or something 


a rose, 


or is gathered into wliat seems a club 
behind. There are several varieties 
of head-dress ; the most nsual are a 
low cap or turban, from which two 
curved horns branch out, and a high 
crown or mitre, the appearance of 
which is very remarlcable. It is un- 
certain w'hich of these is the /ilrpa of 
Hex'odotus. 

The wood-cuts annexed will illus- 
trate the above. 


tippet, flounced like the under robe or 
petticoat. This would seem to be the 
X^ayiSioy or short cloak of Herodotus. 
Tho long petticoat would be Ms Ki6ihv 
irodrjveK^js Klveos. The upper woollen, 
tunic may be hidden by the tippet 
or%X«»'i5my. 

The long hair of the Babylonians is 
very conspicuous on the cylinders. It 
either depends in lengthy tresses 
which fall over the neck and shoulders, 


® Tho Babylonian cylinders above 
referred to, of which there are some 
thousands in the Museums of Eui’ope, 
are uudoubtedly the ‘ seals ’ of Hero- 
dotus. Many impressions of them 
have been found upon clay-tablets. 
They are round, from, half an inch to 
three inches in length (the generality 
being about an inch long), and about 
ono-third of an inch in diameter. 
They are of various materials. The 
most usual is a composition in which 
black manganese seems to be the 
principal ingredient ; but besides this 
they have beon found of amethyst, 
rock-crystal, cornelian, agtae, blood- 


stone, chalcedony, onyx, jasper, ser- 
pentine, pyrites, &c. They are hollow, 
being pierced from end to end ; either 
for the purpose of being worn strung 
upon a cord, or perhaps to admit a 
metal axis, by means of which they 
were rolled upon the clay, so as to 
leave their impression on it. (See 
Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, pp. 
602 - 609 .) 

[The inscription on the cylinders is 
usually tho name of the owner, with 
that of his father, and an ep.ithet, 
signifying the servant of such or such 
a god, the divinity being named who 
was supposed to have presided over the 


similar;® for it is not tlieir habit to use a stick without an 
ornament. 

196. Of their customs, whereof I shall now proceed to give 
an account, the following (which I understand belongs to them 
in common with the Illyrian tribe of the Bneti '^) is the wisest 


wearer’s blrbh, and to bave him under 
his protection. In aIino,st every ease 
— even on the cylinders found at 
.Nineveh — the language and character 

1 . 



areOhaldfsanSoythic, and not Assyrian 
Semitic, though when mere names and 
epithets occur it is diiiionlt to distin- 
guish between thorn. — H. 0. E.] 




Babylonian Seiila. 

1. External view. 2. Soction. 

^ Upon the cylinders the Baby- 
lonians are freqnonlly, biit not invari- 
ably, represented with sticks. In the 
Assyrian sonlptnres the officers of the 
court have always sticks, used appa- 
rently as staves of office. The heads 
of these are often elaborately wrought. 
At Persopolis the officers of the Per- 
sian court bear similar staves. Orna- 
ments of the nature described by 
Herodotus, which may have been the 
heads of walking-sticks, ore often 
found among the mins of the ' Baby- 
lonian cities. 


(Prom Layard.) 

3. Impression on clay tablet. 

^ The Eneii or Heneti are the same 
with the Venetians of later times 
(Liv. i. 1). According to one account 
they camo to Italy with Aiitouor after 
the fall of Troy, and were Paphlago- 
nians. Niebuhr thinks they could not 
have been Illyrians, or Polybius would 
.have noticed the fact (Hist, of Home, 
vol. i. p. 1G4, Engl. Tr.), and conjec- 
ture.s that there were Libumians, 
quoting Virgil as authority. 

“Antenorpotnit 

lilyrieos penetraro sititis atqua Intima tutus 
Eegna Libumorum," — M!:n. i. 2-13-5. 
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in my judgment. Once a year in each village the maidens of 
age to marry were collected all together mto4)D-e place ; while 
the men stood ronnd them in a circle. Then a herald called 
up the damsels one by one, and oifered them for sale. He began 
with the most beautiful. When she was sold for no small 
sum of money, he offered for sale the one who came next to 
her in beauty. All of them were sold to be wives. The 
richest of the Babylonians who wished to wed bid against each 
other for the loveliest maidens, while the humbler wife-seekers, 
who were indifferent about beauty, took the more homely 
damsels with marriage-portions. Bor the custom was that 
when the herald had gone through the whole number of the 
beautiful damsels, he should then call up the ugliest — a 
cripple, if there chanced to be one — and offer her to the men, 
asking who would agree to take her with the smallest marriage - 
portion. And the man who offered to take the smallest sum 
had her assigned to him. The marriage-portions were 
furnished by the money paid for the beautiful damsels, and 
thus the fairer maidens portioned out the uglier. No one was 
allowed to give his daughter in marriage to the man of his, 
choice, nor might any one carry away the damsel whom he 
had purchased without finding bail really and truly to make 
her his wife; if, however, it turned out that they did not 
agree, the money might he paid back. All who liked might 
come even from distant villages and bid for the women. This 
was the best of all their customs, hut it has now fallen into 
disuse.® They have lately hit upon a very different plan to 
save their maidens from violence, and prevent their being torn 
from them and carried to distant cities, which is to bring up 
their daughters to be courtesans. This is now done by all the 
poorer of the common peojfie, who since the conquest have 


Bat may not fclie Libumians Lave been 
an Illyrian tribe ? Sorvins in his com- 
ment on the passage says that the 
king of the Venetians at this time 
was CEnetus, an Xltyri(m- 

** Writers of the Angnatan age. 


(Stral)o, xvi. p. 1058; Nic. Dama-so. 
p. 152; Orelli) mention this custom 
as still existing in their day. The 
latter testimony, coming from a 
native of Damascus, is particularly 
valuable. 
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■been maltreated by tbeir lords, and have had ruin brought 
upon their families. 

197. The following custom seems to me the wisest of their 
institutions next to the one lately praised. They have no 
physicians, but when a man is ill, they lay him in the public 
square, and the passers-by come up to him, and if they have 
ever had his disease themselves, or have known any one who 

„ has suffered from it, they give him advice, recommending him 
to do whatever they found good in their own ease, or in the 
case known to them ; and no one is allowed to pass the sick 
man in silence without asking him what his ailment is. 

198. They bury their dead in honey,® and have funeral 


® Modernresearclies sliow two modes 
of 'btirial to have prevailed in ancient 
Baliyloma. Ordinarily the bodies seem 
to have been compressed into urns and 
baked, or burnt. Thousands of funeral 
urns are found on the sites of the an- 
oient cities. Coiians are also found, 
but rarely. Those are occasionally of 


wood (Rich’s First Memoir, pp. Sl-S), 
but in general of the same kind 
of pottery as the urns. Specimens 
brought from Warka may be seen 
in the British Museum : they resem- 
ble in shape the Egyptian mummy- 
cases. These coffins might haye been 
filled -with honey, but they are thought 
to belong to a comparatively recent 
period. 

[So many races have successively 
inhabited Babylonia, and made use 
succession of the same cemeteries, 
■ , some difficulty in asoer- 
vhat particular age and 
irious modes of sepulture 


Babylonian Coffin and Lid. (Layard.) 


that have been met Tvith belonged. 
The burial-places, however, of the 
primitive Hamite Ohaldceans "have 
been carefully examined by Mr. 
Taylor, and well described by him in 
his two p.'ipors on Mnghoir and Abu- 
Shahrein in the Journal of the Asiatic 


Society (vol. xv. ]wri, n.;. au mese 
burial-places tho skeletons avo somo- 
times found laid out in brick vaults, 
but more generally reposing on a 
small brick platform, with a pottery 
cover over them, very like a modern 
dish-cover. Some of these covers aro 
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lamentations like the Egyptians. 'When a Bahylonian has 
consorted with his wife, he sits dowm before a censer of burning 
incense, and the woman sits opposite to him. At dawn of 
day they wash ; for till they are washed they will not touch 
any of their common Tessels. This practice is observed also 
by the Arabians. 

199. The Babylonians have one most shameful custom. 
Every woman born in the country must once in her life go and 
sit down in the precinct of Venus, and there consort with a 
stranger. Many of the wealthier sort, who are too proud to 
mix. .with the others, drive in covered carriages to the precinct, 
followed by a goodly train of attendants, and there take their 
station. But the larger number seat themselves within the 
holy enclosure with wreaths of string about their heads, — and 
here there is always a great crowd, some coming and others 


now in. tlie Britisli Museum. Tlie 
coffins from Warba, of green glazed 
pofcter.y, and shaped like a slippor- 
bath (represented on previous page), 
belonged probably to the Cbaldaeans of. 
the Parttvian ago, the figures in relief 
■which a.rc stamped upon them being 
of an entirely different character from 
the figures on tho antiq-ue cylinder- 
seals. The funeral jars, again, which 


seem to have been used for ordinary 
burial, and which are to be found in 
hundreds of thousands in every Baby- 
lonian ruin, are, I bolievo, of all ag-os, 
from the earliest Ghaldasan -times 
dovm to the Arab conquest. Ashes 
are sometimes found in these jars, bn 
it is far more usual to meet with a 
skeleton compressed into a small 
space, but with tho bones and oranium 
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going lines of cord mark out paths in all directions among 
the women, and the strangers pass along them to make their 
choice. A woman who has once taken her seat is not allowed 
tp return home till one of the strangers throws a silver coin 
into her lap, and takes her with him beyond the holy ground. 
When he throws the coin he says these words — “ The goddess 
Mylitta prosper thee.” (Venus is called Mylitta by the 



Assyrians.) The silver coin may be of any size ; it cannot be 
refused, for that is forbidden by the law, since once thrown it 
is sacred. The woman goes with the first man who throws 
her money, and rejects no one. When she has gone with 
him, and so satisfied the goddess, she returns home, and from 
that time forth no gift, however great, will prevail with her. 
Such of the women as are tall and beautiful are soon released, 


uncalcincd j and in all such, cases as 
have fallen under my personal oh- 
sorvalion, 1 have found the mouth of 
the Jar much too narrow to admit of 
the possibility of the cranium passing 
in or out ; so that either the clay jar 
must have been moulded over the 
corpse, and then baked, which would 
account for the ashes inside, or the 
neck of the Jar must at any rate have 


been added subsequently to the othesr 
rites of interment, lii some etises 
two Jars are Joined together by bitu- 
men,, so as to admit of the corpse being 
laid at full length instead of being 
compressed into a small compass, with 
the knees resting on the shoulders. 
The Wooden coffins observed by Iticli 
must have been of tlio JMohammedan 
period. — H. C. 11.] 
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but others wlio are ugly have to stay a long time before they 
can fulfil the law. Some have waited three or foui* years in 
the precinct.^ A custom very much like this is found also in 
certain parts of the island of Cyprus. 

200. Such are the customs of the Babylonians generally. 
There are likewise tiiree tribes among them who eat nothing 
but fish.^ These are caught and dried in the sun^, after which 
they are brayed in a mortar, and strained through a linen 
sieve. Some prefer to make cakes of this material, while 
others bake it into a kind of bread. 

201. When Cyrus had achieved the conquest of the Baby- 
lonians, he conceived the desire of bringing the Massagetse 


under his dominion. Now the Massagetas are said to be a 
great and warlike nation, dwelling eastward, toward the 
rising of the sun, beyond the river Araxes, and opposite 
the Issedonians.^ By many they are regarded as a Scythian 
raee.^ 

202. As for the Araxes, it is, according to some accounts, 
larger, according to others smaller, than the Ister (Danube) 
It has islands in it, many of which are said to be equal in size 
to Lesbos, The men who inhabit them feed during the 


^ This unhallowed custom is meu- 
tioued among the abominations of the 
religion of the Babylonians in the book 
of Baruch, (vi. 43) : — The women 
also with cords about them, sitting in 
the ways, bm-n bran for perfume ; bat 
if any of them, drawn by some that 
passeth by, lie ’vrith him, she reproaches 
her fellow, that she was not thought 
as worthy as herself, nor her cord 
broken.” Strabo also speaks of it (xvi. 
p. 1058). 

2 The inhabitants of tho marshes in 
lower Babylonia, aga,inst whom the 
Assyrian kings so often make war 
(Bayard’s Monuments of Nineveh, 2nd 
series, plates 25, 27, 28), are probably 
intended : but it is difficult to suppose 
that fish formed really at any time 
thoir sole food. The marshes must 
always have abounded with water- 
fowl, and they now support,' besides,. 


vast herds of buffaloes, which form the 
chief wealth of the inhabitants (see 
Mr. Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, 
ch. xxiv, pp. 553, 554). 

® The Issedonians are mentioned re- 
peatedly in Book iv. Their seats are 
not very distinctly marked. They lie 
east of the Argippmans (iv. 25) and 
south of the Arimaspi (ib. 27). llennoll 
supposes them to have occupied the 
tract which is now inhabited by the 
Elenthea or Calranck Tatars, 

^ Herodotus himself admits that the 
dress and mode of life of both nations 
wore the same. Dr, Donaldson brings 
an etymological argument in support 
of the identity (Varronianns, p. 29). 
According to him the word Soyth is 
another form of Goth, and the Mas.sa- 
getue, Thyssagetse, &< 3 . are. branches 
of the Gothic nation, Massa-Goths, 
Thyssa-Goths, &c. 
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summer on roots of all kinds, ■which tliey dig out of the ground, 
while they store up the fruits, which they gather from the 
trees at the fitting season, to serve them as food in the winter- 
time. Besides the trees whose fruit they gather for this 
purpose, they have also a tree which bears the strangest 
produce. When they are met together in companies they 
tlirow some of it upon the fire round which they are sitting, 
and presently, by the mere smell of the fumes which it gives 
out in burning, they grow drunk, as the Greeks do with wine. 
More of the fruit is then thrown on the fire, and, their 
drunkenness increasing, they often jump up and begin to 
dance and sing. Such is the account which I have heard of 
this people. 

The river Araxes, like the Gyndes, which Cyrus dispersed 
into three hundred and sixty channels, has its source in the 
country of the Matienians. It has forty mouths, whereof aU, 
except one, end in bogs and swamps. These bogs and swamps 
are said to be inhabited by a race of men who feed on raw 
fish, and clothe themselves with the skins of seals. The 
other mouth of the river flows with a clear course into the 
Caspian Sea.® 

Tho geographical Isnowlodge of of the islauds correspond best with 
Herodolus seems to be nowhere so the fomer stream, while the division 
mnch at fault as in his account of this into sepai'ate channels, and the jjassago 
river. He appears to have confused of ono branch into the Caspian, agrees 
together the information which had strictly with the former state of tlm 
reached him concerning two or three ' Jyhon river. (Infra, Essay ix, § H.) 
distinct streams. The Araxes, which To increaso the perplexity, we are 
rises in the Matienmn mountains, told (iv. 11) that when the Massagcitm 
whcnce the Qt/ndes floivs, can only be dispossessed the Scythians of this tract 
tlie modern Aras, which has its source oast of the Caspian, the latter pooplo 
in the Armenian mountain-range near “ crossed, the Araxes, and entered the 
Erzeroimi, and running eastward joins land of Cimmeria,” where the W’'olga 
the Knv near its month, and falls into scem.s to be intended. (See Wo.ssel- 
the C,aspian on the west. On the other ing ad loo.) Probably the name Ajus 
Inand, the Araxes, which sep.arates the (Eha) was given by the natives to all, 
cmmtry of tho Massagetae (who dwelt or most, of these streams, and Here- 
to the east of the Caspian, ch. 204) dotus was not snffioiently acquainted 
from tlje empire of Cyrus, would seem with the general geography to per- 
to bo either the Jaxartos (the modern ceive that dificrent rivers miist ho 
Syhwn) or tho Oxns (Jijhun). The intended, 
number of mouths and great size 
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203. Tiie Caspian is a sea by itself, liaving no connection 
with any other.® The sea frequented by the Greeks, that 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules, which is called the Atlantic, 
and also the Erythraean, are all one and the same sea. But 
the Caspian is a distinct sea, lying by itself, in length fifteen 
days* voyage with a row-boat, in breadth, at the broadest part, 
eight days’ voyage.'^ Along its western shore runs the chain 
, of the Cancasns, the most extensive and loftiest of all 
monntain-ranges,® Many and various are the tribes by which 
it is inhabited, most of whom live entirely on the wild fruits 
of the forest. In these forests certain trees are said to grow’’, 
from the leaves of which, pounded and mixed with W'ater, the 
inhabitants make a dye, wherewith they paint upon their 
clothes the figures of animals ; and the figures so impressed 
never wash out, but last as though they had been inwoven in 
the cloth from the first, and wear as long as the garment. 


** Here the geographical knowledge 
of Herodotus was muesh m advance of 
his age, Eratosthenes, Strabo, Pom- 
ponius Mela, and Pliny all believed 
that the Caspian Sea was connected 
with the Northern Ocean by a long and 
narrow gulf, Palse information re- 
ceived at the time of Alexander’s con- 
quests seems to have made geographi- 
cal knowledge retrograde. It was 
reserved for Ptolemy to restore the 
Caspian to its true position of an in^ 
land sea. 

7 It is impossible to make any exact 
comparison between the actual size of 
tlio Caspian and the estimate of Hero- 
dotus, since we do not know what dis- 
tance he intends by the day’s voyage 
of a row.'boat. No light i.s ’thrown on 
this by his estimate of the rate of 
sailing vessels (iv, 86), 

It is possible, however, to compare 
the proporiions. Let it then be ob- 
served that Herodotus makes the 
length a little less than double of the 
greatest breadth. He is cai’eful to say 
the greatest, not the average breadtti 
(rfj eifpvrdcTT] ecTrl aur^i ewvriji). Now 
in point of fact the Caspian is 760 


miles long from north to south, and 
about 400 miles across in the broadest 
part from east to west. These num- 
bers, which are certainly near the 
truth, are exactly in the proportion 
given by Herodotus of 15 to 8. There 
seems to be great reason, therefore, 
to question the conclusions of Rredow 
and others, who suppose that Hero- 
dotus measured the length of. the 
Caspian from oast to west, and its 
breadth from north to south, and was 
right in doing so, since the Sea of Aral 
formed apart of the Caspian in ancient 
times. It would be strange indeed if 
the sea had so entirely altered its 
shape, and yet preseiwed exactly the 
proportions of its ancient bed. 

® This was true within the limits of 
our author’s geographical knowledge. 
Peaks in the Caucasxis attain the 
height of 17,000 feet. Neither in 
Taurus, nor in Zagros, nor in any of 
the European Alps is the elevation so 
great, Herodotus was ignorant of the 
Himalaya;, and even of the range 
south of the Caspian, where Mount 
Demavend rises to a height exceeding 
20,000 feet. 
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204. On the west then, as I have said, the Caspian Sea is 
bounded by the range of Caucasus. On the east it is followed 
by a vast plain, stretching out interminably before the eye,® 
the greater portion of which is possessed by those MassagetaB, 
against whom Cyrus was now so anxious to make an expedi- 
tion. Many strong motives weighed with him and urged him 
on — his bh'th especially, which seemed something more than 
human, and his good fortune in all his former wars, wherein 
he had always found, that against what country soever he 
turned his arms, it was impossible for that people to escape. 

205. At this time the Massagetas were ruled by a queen, 
named Tomyris, who at the death of her husband, the late 
king, had mounted the throne. To her Cyrus sent ambas- 
sadors, with instructions to court her on his part, pretending 
that he wished to take her to wife. Tomyris, however, aw'are 
that it w^as her kingdom, and not herself, that he courted, 
forbade the men to approach. Cyrus, therefore, finding that 
he did not advance his designs by this deceit, marched towards 
the Araxes, and openly displaying his hostile intentions, set 
to work to construct a bridge on which his army might cross 
the river, and began building towers upon the boats which were 
to be used in the passage. , 

206. While the Persian leader was occupied in these labours, 
Tomyris sent a herald to him, who said, ‘‘King of the Medes, 
cease to press this enterprise, for thou canst not know if what 
thou art doing will be of real advantage to thee. Be content 
to rule in peace thy own kingdom, and bear to see us reign 
over the countries that are ours to govern. As, however, I 
know thou wilt not choose to hearlmn to this counsel, since 
there is nothing thou less desirest than peace and quietness, 
come now, if thou art so mightily desirous of meeting the 
Massagetas in arms, leave thy useless toil of bridge-making ; 
let us retire three days’ march from the river bank, and do 
thou come across with thy soldiers ; or, if thou likest better to 


® TLe desprts of Kharosni, Kizilkonm, &c., the most southern portion of thei 
Steppe region, 
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give us battle on thy side the stream, retire thyself an equal 
distance.” Cyrus, on this offer, called together the chiefs of 
tlie Persians, and laid the matter before them, requesting 
them to advise him vrhat he should do. All the votes were in 
favour of his letting Tomyris cross the stream, and giving 
battle on Persian ground. 

207. But Crcesus the Lydian, who was present at the 
meeting of the chiefs, disapproved of this advice ; he therefore 
roSe, and thus delivered his sentiments in opposition to it : 
“Oh! my king I I promised thee long since, that, as Jove had 
given me into thy hands, I would, to the best of my power, 
avert impending danger from thy house. Alas I my own 
sufferings, by their, very bitterness, have taught me to be 
keen-sighted of dangers. If thou deemest thyself an immortal, 
and thine army an army of immortals, my counsel will doubt- 
less be thrown away upon thee. But if thou feelest thyself to 
be a man, and a ruler of men, lay this first to heart, that there 
is a wheel on which the affairs of men revolve, and that its 
movement forbids the same to be always fortunate. Now con- 
cerning the matter in hand, my judgment runs counter to the 
judgment of thy other counsellors. For if thon agreest to give 
the enemy entrance into thy country, consider what risk is 
run ! Lose the battle, and therewith thy whole kingdom is lost. 
For assuredly, the Massagetse, if they win the fight, will not 
retmii to then: homes, but will push forward against the states 
of thy empire. Or if thou gainest the battle, why, then thou 
gainest far less than if thou wert across the stream, where thou 
mightest follow up thy victory. For against thy loss, if they 
defeat thee on thine own ground, must he set theirs in like 
case. Bout their army on the other side of the river, and thou 
inayest irash at once into the heart of their country. More- 
over, were it not disgrace intolerable for Cyrus the son of 
Cambyses to retire before and yield ground to a woman ? My 
counsel therefore is, that we cross the stream, and pushing 
forward as far as they shall fall back, then seek to get the 
better of them by stratagem. I am told they ai'e unacquainted 
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with the good things on which the Persians live, and have 
never tasted the great delights of life. Let ns then prepare a 
feast for them in om’ camp ; let sheep he slaughtered without 
stint, and the winecups be filled full of noble liquor, and let 
all manner of dishes be prepared : then leaving behind us our 
worst troops, let us fall back towards the river. Unless I 
very much mistake, when they see the good fare sent out, they 
will forget all'else and fall to. Then it will remain for us to 
do our parts manfully.” * 

208. Cyrus, when the two plans were thus placed in 
contrast before him, changed his mind, and preferring the 
advice which Croesus had given, returned for answer to 
Tomyris, that she should retire, and that he would cross the 
stream. She therefore retired, as she had engaged; and 
Cyrus, giving Croesus into the care of his son Cambyses 
(whom he had appointed to succeed him on the tlu’one), 
with strict charge to pay him aU respect and treat him well, 
if the expedition failed of success; and sending them both 
back to Persia, crossed the river with his army. 

209. The first night after the passage, as he slept in the 
enemy’s country, a vision appeared to him. He seemed to 
see in his sleep the eldest of the sons of Hystaspes, with wings 
upon his shoulders, shadowing with the one wing Asia, and 
Europe with the other. Now Hystaspes, the son of Arsames, 
was of the race of the AchaBmenidaa,^ and his eldest son, 
Darius, was at that time scarce twenty years old ; wherefore, 
not being of age to go to the wars, ho had remained behind 
in Persia- When Cyius woke from his sleep, and turned the 
vision over in his mind, it seemed to him no light matter. 
He therefore sent for Hystaspes, and taking him aside said, 
‘‘Hystaspes, thy son is discovered to be plotting against mo 
and my crown. I will tell thee, how I know it so certainly. 

^ li’ov fcho entire genealogy of Darius, was son of Hystaspes (YasMaspa) and 
see note on book vii. ch. 11 . It may grandson of Arsames (Arshaina). He 
be observed liero that the inscriptions traced his descent through four auces- 
confirxn Herodotus thus far. Darius tors to Aohaemenes (llakhamanish) . 
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The gods 'watcli over my safety, and warn mo beforehand of 
every danger. Now last night, as I lay in my bed, I saw in a 
vision the eldest of thy sons with wings upon his shoulders, 
shadowing with the one wing Asia, and Europe with the other. 
Prom this it is certain, beyond all possible doubt, that he is 
engaged in some plot against me- Eeturn thou then at once 
to Persia, and be sm'e, when I -come back from conquering the 
Massagetee, to have thy son ready to produce before me, that 
I may examine him.” 

210. Thus Cyrus siioke, in the belief that he was plotted 
against by Darius ; but he missed the true meaning of the 
dream, which was sent by God to forewain him, that he was 
to die then and there, and that his kingdom -was to fall at last 
to Darius. 

Hystaspes made answer to Cyrus in these -words : — ” Heaven 
forbid, sire, that there should be a Persian livmg who would 
plot against thee ! If such an one there be, may a speedy 
death overtake him ! Thou foundest the Persians a race of 
slaves, thou hast made them free men : thou foundest them 
subject to others, thou hast made them lords of all. If a 
vision has announced that my son is practising against thee, 
lo, I resign him into thy hands to deal with as thou wilt.” 
Hystaspes, wdien he had thus answered, recrossed the Araxes 
and hastened back to Persia, to keep a watch on his son 
Dariiis. 

211. Meanwhile Cyrus, having advanced a day’s march 
from the river, did as Croesus had advised him, and, leaving 
the worthless portion of his army in the eam]7, drew off with 
his good troops towards the river. Soon afterwards a detach' 
ment of the Massagetse, one-third of their entire army, led by 
Spargapises,^ son of the queen Tomyris, coming up, fell upon 


® The identity of this name with the 
“ Spargapithos,” mentioned as a Scy- 
thian king in book iv. (ch, 76), is of 
importance towards determining the 
ethnic family to wiiioh the Massagetaa 
are to be assigned, The Arian deriva- - 


tion of the word (Svarga, pita) is 
remarkable, 

[The Arian etymology is perhaps 
more apparent than real. At least 
"Heaven father’' — ^whioh would bo 
the meaning of the name in Sanscrit 
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the hody which had been left ,'behiD,d by Gyms, and on tlieir 
resistance put them to the sword. Then, seeing the bancpiet 
prepared, they sat down and began to feast. When they had 
eaten and drunk their fill, and were now sunk in sleep, the 
Persians under Gyrus arrived, slaughtered a great multitude, 
and made even a larger number prisoners. Among these last 
was ’Spargapisos himself. 

212. When Tomyris heard what had befallen her son and 
her army, she sent a herald to Gyrus, who thus ad(h*essed the 
conqueror: — “Thou bloodtliirsty Cyrus, pride not thyself on 
this poor success : it was the grape-juice — which, wdieii ye 
di’ink it, makes you so mad, and as ye swallow it down brings 
up to your lips such bold and wicked words — it was this poison 
wherewith thou didst ensnare my child, and so overcamest 
him, not in fair open fight. Now hearken what I advise, and 
be sure I advise thee for thy good. Eestore my son to me 
and get thee from the land unharmed, triumphant over a third 
part of the host of the MassagetjE. Eefuse, and I swear by 
the sun, the sovereign lord of the Massagetee, bloodthirsty as 
thou art, I will give thee thy fill of blood.” 

213. To the words of this message Gyrus paid no manner of 
regard. As for Spargapises, the son of the queen, when the 
wine went off, and he saw the extent of his calamity, he made 
request to Cyrus to release him from his bonds ; then, when 
his prayer was granted, and the fetters were taken from his 
limbs, as soon as his hands were free, ho destroyed himself. 

214. Tomyris, when she found that Cyrus paid no heed to 
her advice, collected all the forces of her kingdom, and gave 
him battle. Of all the combats in which the barbarians have 
engaged among themselves, I reckon this to have been the 
fiercest. The following, as I understand, was the manner of 
it : — First, the two armies stood apart and shot their arrows at 

— is an unsatisfactory compoimd. other cognate dialects — svarga in fact 
And, besides, the sv of the Sanscrit becoming IcJimg or gatig, as in tbe 
invariably changes to an aspirate, or famous i/nj'ijycZis or Paradise of Persian 
guttural in the Zend, Persian, and romance.— k. G. E.] 
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each other ; then, when their quivers were emiity, they closed 
and fought hand-to-hand with lances and daggers ; and thus 
they continued fighting for a length of time, neither choosing 
to give ground. At length the Massaget® prevailed. The 
greater part of the army of the Persians was destroyed, and 
Cyrus himself fell, after reigning nine and tw^enty years. 
Search was made among the slain by order of the qiieeif for 
the body of Cyrus, and when it was found she took a skin, 
and, filling it full of human blood, she dipped the head of 
Cyrus in the gore, saying, as she thus insulted the corse, '‘I 
live and have conquered thee in fight, and yet by thee am I 
ruined, for thou tookest my son with guile ; but thus I make 
good my threat, and give thee thy fill of blood.” Of the many 
different accounts w^hich are given of the death of Cyrus, this 
which I have followed appears to me most worthy of credit.® 


® It army Le qneatioTied whether the 
account, •vvliicli out o£ many seemed to 
our author most worthy of credit, was 
ever really the most credible. Unwit- 
tingly Herodotus was drawn towards 
the most romantic and poetic version 
of each story, and what he admired 
most seemed to him the likeliest to 
he true. There is no insincerity or 
pretence in this. In real good faith 
he adopts the most perfect^ poetic 
tale or legend. He does not, like ■ 
Livy, knowingly falsify histoxy. | 

With resixect to the particular mat- 
ter of the death of Cyras, the fact of 
the existence of his tomb at Pasargadax, 
vouched for by Aristobulus, one of the 
companions of Alexander (much bettor 
reported by Arrian, vi. 29, than by 
Strabo, xv, p. 1036), seems cono]n.sive 
against the historic truth of the naxra- 
livc of Herodotus. Larcher’s su]3posi- 
fcion that the tomb at Pasargadm was 
a cenotaph (IlisLoiro cl'Herod., vol. i. 
p. 509) is coiitradicted by the whole 
relalion in Arrian, where we hear not 
only of the gold sarcophagus, but of 
the body also, whereof, after- the tomb 
had been violated, Aristobulus himself 
collected and inteiTod the remains. 
The inscription too {“lam Cyrus, the 


son of Camhyses, who founded the 
empire of the Persians, and ruled over 
Asia. Grudge me not then this . 
monument") could scarcely have been 
placed on a cenotaph. There can be 
no reasonable doubt that the body of 
Gyrus was interred in the tomb de- 
scribed, after Aristobulus, in Arrian. 

According to Xenophon, Cyrus died 
peacofnlly in his bed (Cyrop.viii. vii.); 
according to Ctesias, he xvas severely 
woiinderi in a battle which he fought 
witli the Dei’bices, a-nd died in cai-ni) 
of his wounds (Poi’sic. Excerpt. § 6-8). 

Of those two authors, Ctesias, porhaps, 
is the less untrustworthy. Ou his 
authority, conininedwith that of Hero- 
dotus, it may be considered certain, 

1. That Cyrus did a violent death j and 

2. That ho received his death-wound 
in fight j but against what enemy 
must continue a doubtful point. 

There is much reason to believe that 
the tomb of Cyrus still exists at Miirg- 
Avh, the ancient Pasargadae. On a 
square base, composed of immense 
blocks of beautiful white maihle, rising 
in steps, stands a structure so closely 
resembling the dcscriptio-n of Arrian, 
that it seems scarcely possible to doubt 
its being the tomb which in Alexander’s 
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215 . In their dress and mode of living • 
resemble the Scythians. They fight both on 
on foot, neither method is strange to them : 
and lances, but their favourite -weapon is t 
Their arms are all either of gold- or brass. F 


Tomb of Cyrus. 


time contained the bodj of Cyrus. It 
is a quadrangular house, or rather 
ohamhor, built of huge blocks of 
marble, 5 foot thick, which are shaped 
at tho top into a sloping roof. Inter- 
nally the cliamber is 10 feet long, 
7 wide, and 8 high. There are holes 
in the marble floor, which seem to 
have admitted the fastenings of a 
sarcophagus. The tomb stands in an 
area marked out by pillars, whereon 
occurs repeatedly the inscription 
(written both in Persian and in the 
so-called Median), “I am Gyms the 
king, the Aohoomonian.” A full ac- 
count, Avith a sketch of the structure 
(from which tho accompanying view is 
taken), will ho found inKor Porter’s 
TraA'els (vol. i. pp. 4(98-506), It is 


called by the natives the tomb of tho 
Mother of Solomon! 

^ There i.s some doubt as to the 
nature of the weapon knoAvn to tho 
Greeks as tho adyapis. It has been 
taken for a battle-axe, a bill-hook, and 
a short curved sword or scymitar. 
Biihr (ad loc.) regards it as identical 
with tho aiu;/d,Kris, but this is impos- 
sible, since it is mentioned as a disti7iot 
weapon in book iv. (eh. 70.) Tho 
expression, a^ivas craydpis in book vii, 
(oh. 64) seems to point to the battle- 
axe, which is called .-acr in Armenian. 
(Compare the Ijatin securis.') 

[Tho erdyapts is in all x)robability tho 
Ic'hanjoA' of modern Persia, a short, 
curved, double-edged dagger, almo.si; 
universally Avorn. The original form 
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points, and arrow-lieads, and for their battle-axes, they make 
use of brass ; for head-gear, belts, and girdles, of gold. So 
too with the caparison of their horses, they give them breast- 
plates of brass, but employ gold about the reins, the bit, and 
the cheek-plates. They use neither iron nor silver, having 
none in their country; but they have brass and gold in 
abundance.® 

216. The following are some of their customs: — ^Eaeh 
man has but one wife, yet all the wives are held in common ; for 
this is a custom of the Massagetae and not of the Scythians, 
as the Greeks wrongly say. Human life does not come to 
its natural close with this people ; but when a man grows very 
old, all his kinsfolk collect together and offer him up in 
sacrifice ; offering at the same time some cattle also. After 
the sacrifice they boil the flesh and feast on it ; and those who 
thus end their days are reckoned the happiest. If a man dies 
of disease they do not eat him, but bury him in the ground, 
bewailing his ill-fortune that he did not come to be sacrificed. 
They sow no grain, but live on their herds, and on fish, of 
which there is great plenty in the Araxes. Milk is what they 
chiefly drink. The only god they worship is the sun, and to 
him they offer the horse in sacrifice ; under the notion of 
giving to the swiftest of the gods the swiftest of all mortal 
creatures.® 


of tie word was probably svaqar . — 
K C. R.] 

® Roth the Ural and the Altai moun- 
tains abound in gold. The richness 
of these regions in this metal is in- 
dicated (book iv. oh. 27) by the stories 
of the gold-guarding Grypes, and the 
Arimaspi wdio plunder them (book iii. 
ch. 116). Altai is snid to be derived 
from a Tatar word signifjnng gold 
(llonnell’s Geogr. of Herod, p, 186). 
The present productiveness of the 


Ural mountains is well known. Gold 
utonsils are frequently found in. the 
tumuli which abound tlu’oughout the 
steppe region. 

** So Ovid says of the Persians — ■ 


Xenophon ascribes the custom both to 
them (Cyrop. viii. iii. § 24) and to 
the Aimenians (Auab, iv. v. § 35). 
Horse sacrifices are said to prevail 
among th.e modem Parsoes, 


ArPENDIX TO BOOK T, 


ESSAY I, 


ON THE EARLY CHRONOLOGY AND HISTORY OP LYDIA. 


1. Dafco of tlio taking of Sax“disby C^vrns — accorcimg to tlie common account, b.c. 

540. 2. According to Volney and Heeron, b.c. 557. 3. Probable actual date, 

, B.c. 554i. 4. First or mythic period of Lydian history — djmasty of the Atyadm. 
5, Colonisation of Etrnria. 6, Conquest of the Mmoniana by the Lydians — 
Torrhebia. 7. Second period — dynasty of the Horaclidaj, B.c. 1229 to B.c. 724 
— descent of Agron. 8. Scantiness of the historical data for this period. 
9. Lydiaoa of Xanthus. 10. Insignificance of Lydia before Gyges. 11. Third 
period, b.c, 724-554 — legend of Gyges — ^lie obtains the throne by favour of 
the Delphic oracle. 12. Reign of Gyges, b.c. 724-686 — ^liis wars with the 
Greeks of the coast. 13. Reign of Ardys, b.c. 686-637. 14. Invasion of the 
Cimmerians. 15, Reign of Sadyattes,. B.c. 637-625. 16. Reign of Alyattes, 
B.c. 625-568 — ^war with Miletus. 17. Great war between Alyattes and Oyax- 
are.s, king of Media — eclipse of Thales, B.c. 603 (?). 18. Peaceful close of his 

reign — employment of the popnlation in the construction of his tomb. 19. 
Supposed association of Croesus in the government by Alyattes. 20. Reign 
of CrcBSUs, B.c. 568-554 — ^his enormous wealth. 21. Powerful effect on the 
Greek mind of his reverse of fortune — ^his history becomes a favomnte theme 
with romance writers, who continually embellish it. 

1. The early clironology of Lydia depends entirely upon tlie true 
date of the taking of Sardis by Cyrus. Clinton, Grrote, Biihr, and 
most recent chronologcrs, following the authority of Sosiorates^ 


^ Although Sosicrates is referred to 
by Mr, Grote (vol. iv. p. 26-4, note 
and by Mr. Clinton, under the year B.c, 
516, as an authority for placing the 
capture of Sardis in that year, yet the 
passage in Diogenes Laertius, to which 
reference is made (i, 95), produces, 
according to Clinton’s own showing 
(A.ppondix, xvii. vol- ii. p. 361), not 
the year b.c. 546, but the following 
year, B.C. 545. It is, perhaps, more 
im]>ortaut to observe that Sosicrates 
says nothing at all of the taking of 
Sardis, but only affirms that Periander 
died in the last year of the 48th 
Oljunpiad, forty-one years 'before 


Croesus. He can scarcely have meant, 
as wo should mitnrally hixve under- 
stood from the passage, before the 
death of Creesus ; but it is quite pos. 
aible that he may have rnoaut to refer 
to his accession. I'lie following sy- 
nopsis of the dates given in ancient 
writers for the accerssion of Gygf's 
will show the nneertainty of the 
chronology even of the third Lydian 
dynasty 

Dionysius Halicarnas. (in one pussape) . . 718 
Certain authors referred to by Pliny . . ■ . 717 

Sosicrates (?1 .715 

Pliny and Clemons Alexandr. ..... 703 

Eusebius (iOO 

Dionysius Ilalicar. (in another passage) . 698 
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and Solimis, place tke captare in tke third year o:£ the 58th 
Olympiad, b.o. 546. As Sosicrates flourished in the 2 nd century 
B.C., and Solinus in the time of the Antonines, no great -value, as 
Mr. Grote allows,® can be attached to their evidence. It is cer- 
tainly confirmed, in some degree, by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
who, in one passage,® expresses himself in a way which would 
seem to show that he regai*ded the event as having occurred only 
two years earlier, B ut it must not be forgotten that from another 
passage of tlois writer,* it might be gathered that he would have 
placed the capture seventeen years later, in the year b.c. 528. The 
date of Solinus also is confirmed or copied by Eusebius, who gives 
the year B.c. 546 for the end of the Lydian monarchy.® 

2. Volney,® on the contrary, maintains, against Solinus and Sosi- 
crates, that the true date of the capture must be many years earlier. 
He proposes B.o. 557 as the most probable year, and his conclusions 
have been adopted by Heeren.’' 

The following objections seem to lie against the date usually 
assigned : — 

The conquest of Astyages by Cyrus is determined by the general 
consent of chronologers to fall within the space b.c, 561-558, This 
event can hardly have preceded the taking of Sardis by from twelve 
to fifteen years ; at least if Herodotus is to be regarded as a toler- 
able authority even for the general connexion of the events of this 
period. For Herodotus says that the defeat of Astyages determined 
Creesus to attack Cyrus before he became still more powerful 5 and 
that he immediately began the consultation of the oracles,® on which, 


- Histoi'y of Greece, part ii. ch. 
xxsii. (yoL iv, p. 265, note). 

De Thucyd. Gharact. 0 . 6. 'HpdSoros 
• — ap^d/ievos aTrb rrjs tBv AvScov Swa- 
ffreitts, IJ-expi ToS XieptXiKov m\ep.ov leare- 
^'i0a<Te r^v terropiav, irdcras rots iv rois 
recra-apdKovra Kal dianocriois ereiTi yevo- 
fievas irpd^sLs — TrepiAa^Bv. As Hero- 
dotus conclnclos Iiis history with the 
year B.c. 479, the commencement of 
the Jiydian history would bo, accordiujif 
to this passage, B.c. 718, which -VYould 
give (718-170) b.c, 548 for the end of 
the monarchy. 

^ Epist. ad On. Pompeinm, c, 8 (p. 
773). "RpdSoros Se, airh rips AvSebv 
^airtXeias &p^d/j.evos — BLe^e\6civ re 
Ttpd^eis ''EXXiivwv teal I3ap0dpci!v ^reffty 
dfiov Biaicorlois Kal e^Kocri, K.r,\, 


® Chrouio. Canon. Pars. ii. p. 333. 

® Recherchos sur THistoire An- 
cierme, vol, i. pp, 806-9. 

^ Manual of Ancient Hist., book i. 
p, 29 (Eng. Translation, Talboys), and 
Appendix. 

® *H ’Acrrvdyeos rod Kva^dpeci} rjye- 
fiovlip KaraipeOeiira uTrb Ku^oii toS K«g- 
Bunew, Kal rd rcHv Uepcioov irpriyixara 
axi^av6p.eva, srevOeos p-ev Kpoicrof' hnrer 
sravere' evejSrjcre Se is (ppovrlSa, i( kus 
bivairo, srplv peydXovs yeyecrOai 
robs He peas, KaraXa^e^v air&y ah^a- 
vopevfjv rijvd ivaptev. Merk S>v rrjv Sia~ 
voiav rabrriv aiirlKa asresreiparo rBv 
pavrffiayp, K,r,\, (Herod, i.- 46.) Bo 
Strabo says, Uepeai d^i <ifj Karc\v.rav 
rd MiiSa>v ei/Ohs teal AvSSy iicpdripeay 
(xv. p. 1044). 
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it would, seom, the war followed within (at most) a year or two . 
It was tliG object of Croestts to harry on the struggle, and two or 
three years (the former is the period assigned by Yolney) woiild 
pi’obably have been time enough for all the necessary preparations, 
including the negotiations with Spai'ta, Egypt, and Babylon.'-^ Ho 
one can read the narrative in Herodotus and imagine that he meant 
to represent more than a very few years as intervening between the 
conquest of the Medes by Cyrus, and Croesus’s invasion of Cappa- 
docia. The twelve or thirteen years required by the commonly 
adopted date are contradicted exp'esshj by his narrative. For the 
whole reign of Crmsus is but fourteen years ; and if we assign even 
twelve of these to the period of preparation for the Persian war, w'^e 
leave but two years for all the earlier events of his reign, a single 
one of which, the mourning for his son, is stated to have occupied 
that full period of time.^ It may be argued, indeed, that just as the 
conquests of Croesus and his interview with Solon were (according 
to some writers anterior to the fourteen years of his reign as sole 
king, occurring during a period in which he reigned jointly with 
his father, so the dream, the coming of Adrastus, and the marriage 
and death of Atys, may have preceded the decease of Alyattes ; but 
even though the former view should be allowed, the latter suppo- 
sitions are rendered impossible, both by the general tone of the 
narrative, and by the fact that Croesus was but thirty-five at the 
death of his father,® which would prevent his having a marriageable 
son till some years afterwards. 

The following is the arrangement of the Lydian dynasties accord- 
ing to the ordinary chronology:— 


® Herod, i. 69 and 77. ^ Ibid, i, 46. 

® Larclior. Hoie on Herod, i, 27 
(vol, i. p. 210). Clinton P. H. vol. ii. 
pp, 362-6. It will be proved in its 
proper place that there are no suffi- 
cient grounds for believing that 
Alyattes associated Croesns in the 
government, or that any of the events 
ascribed by Herodotus to the fourteen 
years of Greesus belong to the reign 
of Alyattes. The following would 
seem to have been the view taken by 
Herodotus of the reign of Croesus 

rear of Crrasm. 

. 0ra«u.s, at 35 years of 26), 

^ I succeeds his father. (His son Atys 
\ iiiiRhlhelOor 12yearsold.) Attacks 
( aud. takes liphesus (ch. 26). 


Contimies the war with the Creeks of 
the coast, and afterwards conquers: 
the whole country within the Halys 
(chaps. 27, 28). : Atya takes part in 
some of these wars (ch. 37). ; : . 
Visit of Solon (ch. 28). > . 

Croesus’s dream. Marriage of Atys at: 
the age of 18 or: 20 (chaps. 34, 3S). 
Atys killed by Adrastus (chaps; 36- 
■1.5). 

Croesus mourns for Atys (ch. 45 ewd). 
Hears of the defeat of Astyages, 

.. \ ■■■- !-ch.''4C).. . 

( Croesus sends to Delphi and the other 
‘ J oracles (chaps. 46-.‘i6). 

: / Alliances concluded with Sparta, : 
,13.1 Babylon, and Egypt (chaps. 69 and 
. 1 ' 77 ). 

, , ( Creesus crosses the Kalya. arwiattaofcS ' 

■ ( Cyrus. Sardis taken by Cyrus. ; 
3 Herod, i. 26. 


7. 


0 - 10 . 
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1st Dynasty 
2.nd Dynasty ... 
3rd Dynasty ... 


Atyadse ... 
Horaclidfs 


1. Gygea ... 

2. Ardys . . , 

3. Sadyattea 

4. Alyattes 

5. Croesus 


B.C. 

anterior to 1221 
E.c. 1221to 718 

B.c. 710 to 678 
„ 678 to 629 
629 to 617 
617 to 560 
560 to 546 


According to the clxronologj of Volnej, wMcii is adopted by 
Heoren, the severtd dates -will be as follows : — 


l.st Dynasty ... 
2nd Dynasty ... 
3rd Dynasty ... 


.., Atyad£8 ... 

... Hci’aclid^ ... 

... Merninadas — 

1. Gyges ,. 
»2. Ai’dys 

3. Sadyattes 

4. Alyattes.. 

5. “ 


B.c. 

anterior to 1232 
B.o. 1232to 727 

B.c. 727 to 689 
„ 689 to 640 
„ 640 to 628 
„ 628 to 571 
j, 571 to 557 


3. The dates assumed in the present work are slightly different 
from these last. The accession of Croosns is regarded as having 
happened in the year b.o. 568, and the fall of Sardis in B.C. 554. 
This is in part the necessary consequence of an alteration of the 
date of Cyrus’s victory over Astyages, which Yolney and Heeren 
place in B.O. 561. As the astronomical canon of Ptolemy fixes the 
death of Cyrus to b.c. 529, and Herodotus ascribes but twenty-nine 
years to the reign of that prince, it has been thonght best to regard 
B.c, 558 as the fi,rst year of Cyrus in Media.* In order, therefore, 
to preserve the same interval between the defeat of Astyages and 
the fall of Sardis, which Yolney gathers from the narrative of Hero- 
dotus, the latter event would have to bo assigned to the year B.c. 
556. It is here placed one year later on the following grounds: — 
A space of two years does not seem to be sufficient time to allow 
for all Croesus’s consultations with the oracles, and his negotiations 
wdth powers so distant as Egypt and Babylonia. Yoluey’s theory 


The lougth, of Cyrus’s reign is 
variously stated at 29, 30, and 31 
years. I regard tl\e authority of 
Herodotus as so much higher than 
that of the writers who give the other 
numbers — Justin, Dino (ap. Oio. Div, 
i. 23), aud Eusebius give 30, Severus 
and the ecclesiastical writers' gener- 
ally, 31 years — that I feel no hesita- 
tion in preferring his statement. 


Apart, howevej”, from the mere eou- 
sideration of authority, the other 
numbers would bo open to susjjioion. 
Round numbers are always suspi. 
cious j and the fact that “ the ooole- 
siastical writers,” who were always 
seeMng to holster up a system, Jire 
the' sole anthority for the 31 years 
(Syncellus, p, 497), is a strong argu- 
ment against its being the truth. 
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crowds the incidents unnecessarily.® And furth-or, if the fall of 
Sardis were assigned to the year B.o. 656, the negotiations would 
fall into the year B.c. 656. But at this .period Lahynetus (ISrahona- 
dius) did not occupy the throne of Babylon. His accession is fixed 
by the astronomical canon to B.C. 656. Thus the negotiations could 
not be earlier than B.O. 655, nor the fall of Sardis than B.c. 654. 
This synchronism, which escaped the notice of Yolney, seems to be 
conclusive against his scheme, which, starting on sound principles, 
a conviction of the worthlessness of such authorities as Solinus and 
Sosicrates, and a feeling that the ordinary chronology, based upon 
their statements, was irreconcilable with Herodotus, advanced to 
false conclusions, because the fixed points of contemporary history, 
which alone could determine the true dates, wei’o cither forgotten 
or misconceived. By correcting* Yolney ’s error and supplying Ms 
omission, the scheme, adopted in the text, and exhibited synoptic- 
ally at the end of this chapter, has been constructed. It places 
the events of Lydian history eight years eaidier than the ordinary 
chronology, three years later than the system of Yolney and Heereu. 
It is, in brief, as follows : — 

B.c, 

1st Dynasty ... ... Atyadaa anterior to 1229 

2ncl Dynasty Heracliclae b.c. 1229 to 724 

3rd Dynasty Mermnadas — 

1. Gyges B.c. 724 to 686 

2. Ardys ... „ 686 to 637 

3. Sadyattes „ 637 to 62S 

4. Alyattoa „ 625 to 568 

5. Creesus ... „ 668 to 554 •* 

4. With regard to the first period of Lydian history, anteidor to 
the accession of the dynasty called hy Herodotus Heraclidje, it 
seems rightly tei’mod hy Yolney and Heeren,'^ “nncertain and 
fahulons.” The royal genealogies of the Atyadte (as it has been 
usnal'to call them), heyond which there is scarcely anything be- 
longing to the period that even claims to be history, have the 
ajjpearance, with which the early Grech legends make ns so familiar, 

® See his IlGclierclics, Clironologiodes Marble, wKich is tlic first year of tlic 

Bois Lydions, pp. 307, 308, 56tli Olympiad, or B.c. 556. Tlio 

® Tlie Parian marble, in tbo only sebemo adopted in the test would 

do.tG bearing on tbe point which is place tho hi'st embassy to Dolplii in 

legible, that of the embassy sent jj.c. 557, the la,st in the year following, 

from Croesns to Delplii (lines 56, 57), ' Ilecmen’s Manual of Ancient Hist., 

very neaidy agrees with this view. Appendix iii. (p. 478, Eng. translation, 
The embassy is placed in what must Talboys), 
clearly be the 292ud year of the 
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of artificial arrangements of tlie heroes eponymi of tlie nation. Tlie 
Manes, A.tjs, Lydns, Asies, Tyrsenus of Herodotus and Dionysius, 
and even the Torybus (or Torrhobus) and Adramytes of Xanthus 
Lydns, stand in Lydian bistory where Hellen, Pelasgns, Ion, Dorns, 
Achajns, HDolns, stand in G-reek. Only two names ai’e handed down 
in the lists of this period, which are devoid to all appearance of an 
ethnic character, the names of Meles and Cotys. Manes, the first 
Icing after Zeus, according to the complete genealogy preserved in 
Dionysius,® may fairly be considered, as was long ago observed by 
Dreret, the eponymus of the Mteonians.® Atys gives his name to 
the royal race of Atyadsn, Lydns to the Lydians, Asies to the con- 
tinent of Asia, Tyrrhenns to the distant Tyrrhenians, Torch ebns, 
or Torybns, to the region of Lydia called Torrhebia, or Torybia, 
Adramytes to the town of Adramyttium. And the complete gene- 
alogy referred to above, of which the notices in Herodotns seem to 
bo fragments, is, if not an additional proof of the mythical character 
of these personages, yet a sufficient indication of the feeling of 
antiquity with respect to them. Manes, the first king, the son of 


® Aatiq. Rom. i. 28. This genealogy 
may be thus exhibited in a tabular 
form ! — ' 

Zsw and Terra. 


Insor., tom. r. p. SOI), and Grote 
maintain as probable (vol. iii. p. 800, 
note), that Dionysius gives the com- 


Manes = Cal^ho^, daughter of Oceanus. 
Cot^ = Halid, daughter of Tyllua, 



Callithea, daughter of Chorreus. 


Tyrsenus. 


The tliree notices in Herodotus (i. 7, 
i, 91', and iv. 45) harmonise perfectly 
with this genealogy, excopt in a single 
point. In book i. cb, 9-1', Atys is made 
tho son instead of the grandson of 
Manes, This may bo an inaccuracy 
on the part of Herodotus, or possibly 
he would havG drawn out the tree 
'thUS'! :■■■ . ■ 

Manes. 


Atys. 


;t is curious that Freret should posi- 
uYOly assert (Memoires de I’Acad. des 


liloto genealogy from Xanthus, This 
is quite impossible, since Dionysins 
contrasts the oijinion of Xanthus rvith 
that of the persons who put forward 
this mythical genealogy, in which 
moreover the name of Tyrsenus occurs 
(not Torrhebus, as Grote says, mis- 
quoting Dionysius) ; a name of which 
Xanthus, according to the same writer, 
made no mention at all, 

^ Memoires de rAcadendo des In- 
scriptions, tom. V. p. 308. Perhaps, 
however, he is rather the equivalent of 
Menes in Egypt, Menu in India, Minos 
in 'Crete, Mannus in Germany, &c,, 
.■a mere first man. 
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Zeiis and Terra, marries Callirlioe, a danglater of Oceanns, and 
becomes thereby the father of Cotys» Cotys, rcmored one step 
further from diyinity, is content with an earfcbly bride, and ta,kes 
to wdfe Halie, daughter of Tyllus, by whom he has two sons, Asies, 
who gives name to Asia, and Atys, his successor upon the throne. 
Atys marries Callithea, daughter of Chorceus, and is father of Tyr- 
senus and Lydus. 

5, The few facts delivered in connexion vuth these names are, 
for the most part, as mythical as the personages by whom they 
were borne. The legend which has handed down to us the name 
of Meles ^ is perhaps scarcely less entitled to rank as history than 
the tradition which ascribed the origin of the great Etruscan nation 
to a colony which Tyrrhonus, son of Atys, led into Italy from the 
far-off land of Lydia. Xanthus, the native historian, it must never 
be forgotten, ignored the existence of Tyrrhenus, and protested 
against the tradition (which he must have known) not merely, as 
is often said,® by the negative testimony of silence, but by filling 
up the place of Tyrrhenus with a different personage, Torybus or 
Tox’rhehus, who, instead of leading a colony into Etruria, remained 
at home and gave his name to a district of his native land.® The 
arguments of Dionysius,* deemed worthy of the valuable praise of 
Xiebuhr,® have met vuth no sufficient answer from those who, not- 
withstanding, maintain the Lydian origin of the Etruscans. It 
remains certain, both that the Lydians had no such settled tradition, 
and that even if they had had any such, “it would have deserved 
no credit by the complete difference of the two nations in language, 
usages, and religion.”® All analysis of the Etruscan language leads 

^ Herod, i. 84. I regard the Meles 3 Xanthns ap. Dionys. Hal. ’'Arvos Sh 

of HerodottlS, whose wife gave birth to sraTSas yeveaBai Aeyei AvShv nal TipvPou^ 
a lion, as a very different and fax' roirous Se p.epto'ap.eyovs rijy Tcarp^av 

more ancient personage than tho apx^lf, if 'Acrla Karapsivai hpiporepovs, 
Meles of Eusebius, w^ho reigned shortly m\ rols eBpetrip Stv ^p^av, iir’ sKeiucoy 
before Oandanlos. Both kings are redrjvcu rks oyoparlas, \4y(ov otto 
noticed by Nicolaus Dainascenus AvSoS pey ylyoyrai AvSol, avb Se ToptJjBov, 
(Frag. Hist. Gr. vol. iii. p. 371 and TSpvfioi. Cf. Steph. Jiyz. in voc. TJp- 
382). pripos. TSppsiPos rrdXis AvB'ias, asrh Top- 

^Hjarcher, Histoire d’Herodote, note pi^ov rod “Arvos. 
on i. 94 (vol. i. p, 352) ; “ On pourrait * Ant. Eom. lib. i. (vol. i. pp. 21-24, 
repondre cependant que oo n’est qu’un Oxf . Ed.) 

argument negatif, qui n’a aucune force ® History of Eome, vol. i. pp. 38-39 

centre un tait positivement enonce (Engl, translation, edition of 1831). 
par un historien grave,” &c. Oreuzor ® Ibid. ib. p. 109. It has been said 
in Symb. ii. p. 828, not. Bilhr’s (Crenzer, in Symb.) that Xanthua 
Herod. Excurs. ii. ad Horod. i. 94. might have concealed intentionally 
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to tlie conclufsioa that it is in its non«Pelasgic element altogether 
sui generis^ and quite unconnected, so far as appears, with any of 
the dialects of Asia Minor. The Lydians, on the other hand, who 
were of the samo family with the Oarians,^ who are called Leloges,® 
must have spoken a language closely akin to the Pelasgic ; and the 
connexion of Lydia with Italy, if any, must have been through the 
Pelasgic, not through the Italic element in the population. 

Indeed, if the tradition conceal any fact (and perhaps there never 
yet was a wide-spread tradition that did not), it would seem to be 
this, that a kindred population was spread in early times from the 
shores of Asia Minor to the north-westeim boundary of Italy. No- 
thing is more unlikely than the sudden movement of a large 
body of men, in times so remote as those to wdiich the ti’adition 
refers, from Lydia to the Etruscan coast. Nothing, on the other 
hand, is more x^i^obable, or more agreeable to the general tenor of 
ancient history,^ than the gradual passage of a kindred people, or 
kindred tribes, from Asia Minor to western Europe. 

It may also well be, as Niebuhr thinks,^ that there is another 
entirely distinct misconception in the story, as commonly narrated. 
The connexion of race, which the original mythus was intended to 
point otit, may have been a connexion between the ancient Pelasgic 
population of Italy on the one hand, and the McBoniam, not the 


what was discreditable to Ids coimtry- 
men; but could the founding of so 
great a nation as the Efciniscan bo 
viewed in that light ? Xanthus must 
have known the story, which Hero- 
dotus received from certain Lydians 
(<paal de aurol Avdol, i. 94), and under, 
stood it, as Herodotus himself un- 
doubfcodly did, to assert the Lydian 
origin of the existing Etruscan people. 
It seems now to bo tolerably certain 
that Niebuhr’s attempted distinction 
between the words TyiThenian and 
Etruscan is etymologically unsound 
(Donaldson’s Varronianus, ch.i. § 11) ; 
and so the tradition, literally taken, 
could mean nothing but the Lydiaii 
origin of tho Etrusci. Against this I 
understand Xanthus to protest. He 
need not be considered as pronouncing 
against tho connexion, spoken of 
bolow, between the Pelasgi whom the 
Etruscans conquered, and the Maao- 
nians whom the Lydians drove out.; 


7 The attempt made by 3ilr. Donald- 
son, in his Varronianus (pp. 101-136), 
to connect tho Etruscan with the 
other Italic languages, is not generally 
regarded by compaiutivo plulologors as 
successful. 

Lydus was a brother of Gar 
(Herod, i. 171). 

Kapes — TO TraAaity iSyres M(yu re 
tcarriKooi ical Ka\e^p.evoi AeAeyes. — He- 
rodotus ib. Of. Strabo, vii. p. 495. 

' Sco the Appendix to this Book, 
Essay xi. § 12. 

" History of Home, vol. i. p, 108. 
Niebuhr seems to consider that tho 
Lydians and the Nseonians were 
races as unconnected and opposed, as 
the old Pelasgic inhabitants of Italy 
and their Etruscan conquerors. I 
regard all the tribes of Die West coast 
of Asia Minor as akin to the Pelasgi, 
See the chapter on the Pelasgi, in the 
Appendix to Book vi. Essay ii. § 2. 
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Lydians, on the other. The Lydians may haye been, prohahly 
were, a distinct race fi-om the Mseonians, whom they conqnered ; 
and the mythns may represent the flight of the Maaonians Westward 
on the occupation of their country by the Lydians. But then it 
should be remembered that Tyrrhenus and Lydns are own brothers, 
both sons of Atys and Callithea; that is, the two tribes, though 
distinct, are closely allied, perhaps as near to each other as the 
Greek tribes of Dorians and lonians, to which Xanthus, in his 
version of the story, compared them.^ For we must not think that 
there is any more of exact historic truth in the tale of Xanthus than 
in that of Herodotus. Xanthus, too, must be exponnded mythi- 
cally. He is to be regarded as telling another portion of the truth, 
omitted from the Hcrodotean mythus, namely, that at the time 
when one part of the Mseonians moved westward, another part 
remained in Asia, and, under tlie name of Torrhebi, continued to 
inhabit a district of their ancient country, as Bn.bjects of their 
Lydian conquerors. Here, too, Lydns and Torrhebus are brothers. 
This misconception, therefore, if such it be, would ethnically be of 
very little moment. 

6. One or two facts seem at length to loom forth from the mist 
and darkness of these remote ages ; and these facts appear to com- 
prise the whole that can be said to be historic in the traditions of 
the first dynasty. First, the country known to the Greeks as Lydia, 
was anciently occxxpied hy a race distinct, and yet not wholly alien 
from the Lydian, who were called Mmonians.^ This people was 
conquered hy the Lydians, and either fled westward across the sea, 
or submitted to the conqxierors ; or possibly, in part submitted, and 
in part fled the country. Secondly, from the date of this conquest, 
or at any rate, from very early times, Lydia was divided into two 
districts, Lydia Proper and Torrhebia, in which two distihct 
dialects were spoken, differing from each other as mnch ak I)oTic 
from Ionic Greek. It is highly probable that the Toirhehians were 
a remnant of the more ancient people, standing in the same relation 
to ibe inhabitants of Lydia Proper as the Welsh to the English^ or, 
still more exactly, as the Horwegians to the Swedes- 

Xarthns in Dionys. Hal. (sc. Homer makes no mention of Lydia 

AuSwy ical 'Topi^wv) 7/ yAanrcta oXlyov or Lydians, while lie names Arceoniana 

Trapa^epei, ical vw sri <rvXov(rit' aW-fiXovs . in conjunction with Carians (Iliad, ii. 

ovk oXiya, &cr7rep ’'laves Kal 864-867) is a strong confirmation df 

Awpicts, the assertion of Herodotus. 

The fact, so often noted, that 
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7, In entering on Herodotus’s second period, witli respect to 
wMcTi lie scorns to liave "belieYed that he possessed accurate chro- 
nological data, it must be at once confessed that we do not find 
ourselves much nearer the domain of authentic history. The gene- 
alogy of Agron, first king of the second dynasty, is scarcely less 
mythic than that of Lydus himself. Hercules, AlcEeus, Belus, 
Hinus — the four immediate ancestors of Agron— form an aggregate 
oB names more contradictory, if less decidedly mythological, than, 
the list in which figure Zeus and Terra, Callirhoe, the daughter of 
Ocean, and Asies, ivho gave name to the Asiatic continent. While 
Hercules, with his son Alcaeus, and the name Heraclidce, applied 
by Herodotus to the dynasty, take our thoughts to Greece, and 
indicate a Greek or Pelasgic origin to this line of monarchs, Belus, 
the Babylonian god-king, and Hinns, the reputed founder of 
Hineveh,® summon ns away to the far regions of Mesopotamia, and 
suggest an Assyrian conquest of the country, or possibly a Semitic 
origin to the Lydian people. Among the wide range of fabulous 
descents with which ancient authors have delighted to fill theii' 
pages, it would be difficult to find a transition so abrupt and start- 
ling as that from Alcaeus, son of Hercnle.s, to Bolus, father of Hinus.® 
It seems necessary absolutely to reject one portion of the genealogy 
or the other, not only as untrue, hut as unmeaning ; for the elements 
refuse to amalgamate. Accordingly we find that writers, who, as 
Larcher,’ accept without hesitation the descent from Hercules, pass- 
by the names of Mnus and Bolus, as though there w'ere nothing 
remarkable in them ; while those who are struck, like Mehuhr,® 
with the importance of such names in such a position, and from the 
fact of their occurrence conclude the dynasty to ho Assyrian, are 
obliged to set aside, as insignificant, the descent from Alcseus and 
Hercules. This portion of the genealogy can certainly in no caso 
he regarded as historical, and at most cannot mean more than that 
the dynasty was Pelasgic, or in other words native ; but the othei* 


® It is true that Herodotus nowlicro 
makes express mention, of Ninas as 
founder of Nineveh, but we can. 
scarcely be mistaken in considering 
that this name, occurring as it does in 
connexion with that of Belus, in- 
dicates that personage, so generally 
regarded by the Greeks as the first 
monarch of .^issyria. 

® It docs not greatly elucidate this 


mysterious connexion to learn, on tho 
authority of Julius Pollux, that 
“Ninus, son of Belus, gave his own 
son the name of Agron, because he 
was horn in the counti-y” {iv 
Larcher on Herod, i. 7, non- 21. 

^ Histoire d’B!&odote, ’(ul. i,, tic-.c-s 
on book i. oh. vii. 

® Kleine Schriften, p. 371. 
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part miglit possibly be very simple bistoiy, and if so, it would be 
bistory of tbe most important character. It might indicate the 
very simple fact wliich Yolney has drawn from it, that Mnus, the 
founder of the Assyrian empire, conquered Lydia, and placed his 
son Agron upon the throne.® And this would derive confirmation 
from the celebrated passage of Otesias, w'here Lydia is included 
among the concpiosts of the great Assyrian.^ But on the whole the 
balance of the evidence seems to be against any Assyrian conquest, 
or indeed any early connexion of Assyria wdth Lydia. Herodotus 
expressly limits the empire of the Assyrians to Asia above (i. c, to 
the cast of) the Halys ; ^ and no trustworthy author extends their 
dominion beyond it. Otesias is a winter whose authority is ahvays 
of the weakest, and in the passage referred to he outdoes himself in 
boldness of invention.® Again : there is nothing Semitic, either in 
the names or in the goveniment of the kings of this dynasty, nor 
indeed are any traces to be found of Semitic conquest or colonisa- 
tion in this region.'^ Further, the cuneiform inscriptions, so far as 
they have been hitherto decyphered, are silent as to any expeditions 
of the Assyrians beyond the Hayls, entirely agreeing with Hero- 
dotus in representing their influence in this quarter as confined to 
the nations immediately bordering upon Armenia." Moreover, the 
narrative of Herodotus is inconsistent with the notion founded 
upon it, that Mnus conquered Lydia and placed his son Agron 
upon the throne. For Herodotus represents the HeraclidjB as 
previously subjects of the Atyadoe, put by them in offices of trust, 
and so seizing the supreme power, like the Mayors of the Palace 
under the Merovingian line of French kings. And they finally 
obtain the kingdom, not by conquest, but by an oracle.® Herodotus 
may possibly have conceived of Belus and Mnus as going forth 
from Lydia in the might of their divine descent to the conquest of 
Mesopotamia, but ho certainly did not conceive of Mnus as coming 
from Mesopotamia to the conquest of Lydia, and establishing his 

^ EccLorchcs, &c,, Clu’onol. d’H&o- the chapter ‘ On the Ethnic A fSnitics 
dote, voL i. p. 419. of the Nations of 'Western Asia,’ 

t In Ihod. Si& ii. 2. § 6 and § 12. 

2 Book i. ch. 05. ® Sec the Commentaiy oiitlie Cunei- 

Otesias includes among the con- form Inscriptions of Babylonia and 
quests of Ninus, besides Lydia, the Assyria, by Col. Eawlinson, i)ublished 
whole of Asia Minor, Armenia, Media, in 1851. 

Snsiana, Persia, Babylonia, Ccelosyria, ® Herod, i. 7- ^apa rovrwy Se "Hpa- 
Pheenioia, Egypt, and Bactria! KXeiSai iirirpa^depres terxov t)]v apx^iv 

‘‘ This point is di-scussed below, in e« eeovpovlov. Compare ch. 13. 
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son Agron tliere as king in liis room. On tlie wliole, it must ke 
concluded that the remarkable genealogy — ^Hercules, Alccens, Belus, 
ISTinns, Agron — contains no atom of trutli or meaning, and was the 
clumsy invention of a Lydian, bent on glorifying tbc ancient kings 
of bis countiy, by claiming for them a connexion witb tbc mightiest 
of the heroes both of Asia and of Greece. 

8, The meagre account which Herodotus proceed.? to give of his 
second Lydian dynasty presents but few opportunities for remark 
or ci’iticism. Agron, according to him, was followed by a series of 
twenty-one kings, each the son of his predecessor, whose names, 
except the last two, he omits to mention, and whoso nnited reigns 
made a pexnod of five hundred axid five years. On what data 
this calculation was based it is impossible to say. The manifest 
inconsistency of the years with the generations has been observed 
by many writers ; and Larcber, in bis translation, went so far as to 
change the number of generations from twenty-two to fifteen ; but 
it seems better to leave the discrepancy, one pi’oof among many 
of the extreme uncertainty of this early history. Of Myrsus,® the 
last king but one, and Oandaules, the last king of this dynasty, 
whom the Gi’eeks called Myrsilus,® Herodotus relates nothing 
except the tale concerning the destruction of the latter, for which 
he appears to have been indebted to the Parian poet Archilochus.^ 

9. It is probable that the Lydiaca of Xanthus, had they escaped 
the I’avages of time, would have in a gi’eat measure filled up the 
blanks left by Herodotus, in tbis, if not even in the precediag 
period. But it may he questioned whether history would have 
been greatly the gainer, if we may take the fragments of Xanthus 
which remain as fair samples of the general tenor of his narrative. 


^ Larclier (nolo 25 on ITerod. book 
i.), DaWmann (Herod, p. 99), Volney 
(Suppl. a, I’Herod. do Larclier), Bake 
(Herod, vol. i. p. 23). 

® It has not always been observed 
that Myrsns must, by the narrative of 
llerodotns, have been king. Eusebins 
places Moles immediately before 
Oandaules (Ohron. Canon, part ii. OL 
13, 2) . Mr. Grote appears to regard 
Myrsns as a Greek, not a Ly^an, 
appellative, when he thus expresses 
himself The twenty-second prince 
of this family was Oandaules, talked ly 
the Greeks Myrsilus, the son ofMyrsm.'’ ■ 


(Hist, of Greece, vol. iii. p. 296). 
Herodotus says twice ovei’, “ Can. 
danles was the son of Myrsns ; ” and 
adds, by the Greeks he was called 
Myrsilus.” 

A curious patronymic, but analo- 
gous in a great measoro to the Latin 
forms, Servius, Scrvilius ; Manius, 
Manilius j Quiuctius, Quinotilius, &c,, 
seeming to show that tl'C I of Lho 
Latin fdius was noi. al onctlior un- 
known to the in'uahiiro Is of too 
western Asiatic con's t. 

^ Herod, i. 12, end. ; 
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Xanfclius told of a King Cambios, Cambes, or Carablitas, of so 
ravenous an appetite, that one night, when he was asleep, be ate bis 
wife, and in the morning found nothing left of her but her hand, 
which remained in his mouth. Horrified at his own act, he drew 
his sword and slew himself.^ Xanthu.s told also of another king, 
Aciamus, who by his general Ascalus, made war in Syria, and 
founded Ascalon.^ If such were the staple of his history, we need 
not greatly regret its loss.^ 

10, One conclusion may be dr-awn alike from the silence of the 
foreign, and the fictions of the native historian — that the Lydians 
of the fifth century B.C. possessed no authentic information con- 
cerning their ancestors further back than the time of Gyges, the 
first king of the race called Mermnadee. From this we may derive, 
as a corollary, the further consequence of the insignificance of 


Thiis passage is preserved by 
Athenosus (x. 8, p, 17). 

® Xantb. ap. Stepli. Byz. in voc. ’Acr- 
KaXcov. Ascaion, bo it remembered, 
was an important town at the coming 
of the Israelites into the Holy Land 
(Judg. i. 18), That a Lydian army 
ever proceeded eastward of the Halys 
before the time of Creesus is in the 
highest degree improbable. Ascalou 
was imdoubtedly one of the moat 
ancient cities of the Philistines, It 
may be to the account given by Xan. 
thus of this distant expedition that 
we owe the narrative in Athenoens 
(viii. 37, p. 277) of the drowning of 
Atergatis or Derceto, the Syi’ian 
Venus, in a lake near Ascaion by 
Mopsns, a Lydian. 

^ Xioolas of Damascus, in one of his 
recently discovered fragments (Prag. 
Hist. Gr. vol. iii. pp. 380-6), professes 
to give something like a complete 
account of the later kings of the 
second dynasty. He traces the line 
of descent through five monarehs to 
the king slain by Gyges, whom, in- 
stead of Candaules, ho calls Sadyattes. 
Those five monarehs are Adyattes, 
Ardys, Adyattes 11., Meles, and Myr- 
sus. In the order, and in the names 
of four of these, Adyattes, Ardys, 
Adyattes II., and M'eles, he nearly 
agrees with Eusebius, who gives 
"Ardysus Alyattm, annis 36 j Aly- 


attes, annis 14; Meles, annis 12” 
(Chron. Can, part i, c. xv.), as the 
immediate predecessors of Candaules. 
In the fifth name he agrees with 
Herodotus, from whom Eusebius 
differs, since he entirely omits Myr- 
sns, Theso coincidences seem to 
entitle the list to some consideration. 
It may possibly have come from Xaii- 
thus, or from Dionysius of Mytilone, 
who wrote histories in Xanthus’s 
name (Athen. xii. xi. p. 415). The 
following is the genealogical tree 
according to this authority 
Adyattes. 


Adyattes II. 

Metes.- 
■ Myrsas. 

Sadyattes = Candaules. 

Only a few facts are narrated of 
these kings in the fragment. It is 
chiefly occupied with an account of 
the ' feud between the Herixclidse and 
the MormnadEe, which will be spoken 
of hereafter, and with a long story 
concerning Ardys, how ho lost his 
crown and recovered it, and reigned 
70 years, and was the best of all the 
Lydian kings next to Alcimlus. 
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Lydia in times anterior to Ms date. Pi-evionsly to the accession of 
tlio last dynasty, Lydia was, it is probable, but one out of tlie many 
petty states or kingdoms into wMch Lower Asia was parcelled out, 
and was far from being the most important of the number, Lycia, 
wMch gave kings to the Grreek colonies upon the coast, ^ and 
maintained its independence even against Crcesus,*^ must have been 
at least as powerful, and the really predominant state was the 
central kingdom of the Phrygians, who exercised a greater influence 
over the Greeks of the coast than any other of the Asiatic peoples 
with whom they came in contact,^ and whose king’s were the first of 
all foreigners to send offerings to the ofacle at Delphi,® Lydia, 
until the time of Gyges, was a petty state w’^hich made no conquests, 
and exercised but little influence beyond its borders. 

11. Concerning the destruction of Candaules, the last king of the 
second dynasty, and the accession of Gyges, the first king of the 
third, several very diflerent legends appear to have been current. 
One is found related at length in Herodotus, another in Nicolas of 
Damascus, a third in Plato.® In all, amid the greatest diversity of 
circumstantials, what may be called tbe historic ontline is the same, 
Gyges, a subject of tbe Lydian king, conspires against him, destroys 
him in his palace, obtains the throne, and becomes the husband of 
the qneen4 These data seem to have furnished materials to the 


6 Herod, i. 147. 6n3ia.c.28. 

7 See, for proofs of this, Grote’s 
History of Greece, part ii. ch. xvi. 
(vol. iii. pp. 284-291). 

s Herod, i. 14, 

®> Eepub. ii. § 3. Mr. Grote well 
sums up this Icgoiul : — “ According to 
the legeucl iu Plato, Gyges is a more 
herdsman of the king of Lydia : after 
a terrible storm and oai-thquake, he 
SOC.S near him a chasm in tho earth, 
into which he descends and finds a 
vast horse of brass, hollow and partly 
open, wheroin there lies a gigantic 
corpse with a golden ring. This ring 
he carries away, and discovers un- 
expectedly that it possesses the mira- 
cnloas property of rendering him 
invisible at jjleasure. Being sent on 
a message to the king, he makes the 
magic ring available to his ambition j 
ho first possesses himself of the person 
of tho queen, then with her aid as- 
sassinates the king, and finally seijses 


the sceptre.” — History of Gfreece, Vol. 
iii. p. 298. 

^ The legends of Plato and Herodo- 
tus agree yet further, that it was with 
the connivance of the queen, and by 
her favour, that the assassination took 
place. Nicolas, however, represents 
tho queen a.s indignant at tho ad- 
vances of Gyges, and as complaining 
to her husband of his insolence. In 
other respects the narrative of Nicolas 
is more consistent than Plato’s -with. 
Herodotus. Gyges is one of the king's 
body-guard, and a special favourite. 
The peculiar feature of the tale in 
Nicolas is, that it exhibits the retri. 
butive principle as pervading tho 
whole history, and accounts, as it 
wore, for the curious declaration of 
the .oracle, "Vengeance shall come 
for the HeraoUdes in the person of tho 
fifth descendant from Gyges.” dho 
Mermnadse, we are told, were a family 
of' distinction in the days of Ardys, 
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Greek poets of tke existing or following times, which they worked 
np into romances, emhellishing them according to their fancy. 

The change of dynasty was not effected without a struggle. The 
IToraclidBe had their partisans, who took arms against the usurper, 
and showed themselves ready to maintain in the field the cause of 
their legitimate sovereigns. Gyges was unwhling to trust the 
event to the chance of a battle, and had address enough to obtain 
the consent of the malcontents to a reference, which, while it would 
pi’event any effusion of blood, was unlikely to injure his pretensions.- 
The Delphic oracle, now for the first time heard of in Lydian 
history, but already for some years an object of veneration to the 
purely Asiatic population of the peninsula,^ was chosen to be the 
arbiter of the dispute, and gave the verdict — which had, no doixbt, 
been confidently anticipated by the de facto king, when he consented 
to the reference — in favour of the party in possession. The price of 
the reply was, perhaps, not settled beforehand, but at any rate 
it was paid ungrudgingly. Goblets of gold, and various rich 
offerings in the same precious metal, besides silver ornaments, such 

son. of Adyattes. Dascylns, son of queen, wliom li© had been sent to 
Gyges, was then chief favourite of the conduct from the court ''of her fathei', 
reigning king. Jealous of his in- Arnossus, king of Mysia, rcoals the 
fluence, and fearing for the succession, memory of his ancestral wrongs, and 
Adyattes, son of Ardys, secretly con- the curses of Ardys on his own race, 
trived the assassination of Dascylus. collects a band of followers, enters 
Ardys, ignorant who was the murderer, the jjalace, and slays the monarch in 
laid heavy curses on him, whoever he his bridal-chamber. Then, when the 
might be, before the public assembly reference is made to the oracle, the 
of the nation. This was the origin of announcement falls with peculiar fit- 
the fend. For this ciume, committed ness : “Vengeance shall come for the 
in the reign of Ardys, and xmpumshed HeracHdes m the person of the fifth 
at the time, vengeance came to the descendant" 

person of his fifth descendant. Dvixing ® Mr. Grote says, “A civil war 
the reigns of Adyattes II., Meles, and ensued, which both parties at lenyth 
M'yr'sus, the feud continued, the de- consented to terminate by reforenoo 
scendants of Dascylus living in erile. to the Delphian oracle.” But Horo- 
A vain attomyjt was made by Meles to dotua implies that there was no actual 
expiate the sin, but it was not ac- war', tho convention being made before 
cepted by the injured party. Meles the two parties came to blows. 
went for three years into voluntary of AvSol Seivhj/ etroievvro rh KavSo.vKsw 
banishment, and Dascylns, the son of Trti0os, ml ev orrAoia l ^ cat', uure- 
tho .murdered man, was invited to ^ifcrav o’l re toD riSyew (rracnara.i koX 
return, but ho refused. At length, in at Koinrol AvSo}, i. IJ.) Th.at the 
the fifth generation (Ar'dys, Ady- oracle was open to jicoaniary inlluenoo 
atbos, Meles, Myrsus, Sadyattes), the is evidenced by llorodotus himself 
vengeance came. G-ygos, about to be (v. 63, vi. C6). 
put to death on account of the insult ^ Herod, i. 14. 
which ho had offered to the virgin 
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as no other individual had pi^esented to the days of Herodotus,'^ 
attested the gratitude, or the honesty, of the successful advonburer, 
12. The reign of Gryges is despatched by Herodotus in a single 
sentence, valuable alike for what it contains and for what it 
excludes. We learn from it the important fact that this king 
engaged in war with the Gfreeks of the coast, who had hitherto, so 
far as we can gather from the scanty notices which I’emain to ns, 
preserved friendly relations with the native inhabitants of the 
country on which they had planted their settlements.^ Like the 
Phoenicians in Spain and Africa, and our own countrymen for some 
considerable space of time in India and America, the early Greek: 
settlers in Asia, engaged in commerce for the most part, appear to 
have been received with favour ■ by the natives, and with few 
exceptions, to have maintained with them unhi’okon amity.® Gyges 
was the first to introduce a new policy. Jealous of the increasing 
power of the foreigners, who had occupied the whole line of coast, or 
simply ambitious of extending his dominion, he commenced hostili- 
ties against the lonians, ravaged the lands, and probably laid siege 
to the cities of Smyrna and Miletus, and even succeeded in capturing 
the to-9vn of Colophon.'^ This, however, as Herodotus tells us 
in the same passage, was the utmost extent of his achievements.® 


Herod i. 14, Vxjyi]s ri/paweiJcras- 
ttviire flips kvaB^fiaira h As\(pohs oi)K 
Sera fihv cipyipov amO^ifiara 
icri ot irKsicrr a iv AsKpoleri- vdps^ 

di Tov &py6pov, X P ^ ^ ^ d'ir\sToy — 

feal KprjTrjpss ol dpiOfibu 1$ ^cpiJcreoi 
dvaK^arai, 

® Tlio Greeks took Lycian kings 
(Ilorotl. i. 147). Tho Lycians are 
said -to have taken even tlieii' name 
from a Greek (ibid, 173). In most of 
the Greok tovrns tlio population seems 
to have been mixed, partly Greek, 
partly Asiatic, The best-evidenced 
case is that of Teos (Pausan. vir. iii. 
§ 3j Boeckh’s Corp, Ids., No. 306-4). 

® Of course the colonies were not 
originally established without blood- 
si led. (Soc Herod, i. 146 ; Mimnorm. 
ap. Strabon. xiv. p. 634, whore tho 
violeneo employed at the founding of 
Miletus and Colophon is noticed). 
But instances of their being attacked 
afterwards by the natives are exceed-, 
ingly rare. The attack of the Oarioos 


upon Priene, in which Anctroolus was 
slain, is perhaps the only recorded 
exception. This must be acoountod 
for, partly by tho sense which the 
natives entertained of tho advantages 
they derived from the commerce of 
tho Greek towns, partly by the readi- 
ness of tho Greeks to intermix with, 
tho Asiatic tribes. 

7 I .agree with Bahr on tho souse of 
Herodotus in the passage iers^aKs p,6V 
vvv arparlriv es re M(Ai 7 Tov Kal is 
^p,6pprty, Kal KoXotpwms rh d(rTv eT\e (h 
14, end). The contrast is between the 
territories of Smyrna and Miletus, and 
the town itself of Oolox)hon. In the 
construction icefioKe ffrparirfv ey MiAij- 
rov, the wox’d MtXijrov can only stand 
for MiAi 7 (riijv. Mr. Groto seems to 
prefer the more usual explanation, 
that Serru is the town, minus tho cita- 
del (Hist, of Greece, vol. iii. p. 300), 

® Herod, i. 14. oAA’ ovdey fieya epyop 
air’ mrov &\Ko iyspsro, ^aViAeiitfavToj, 
Krr,K " 
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He did not, we may be sure, for tke love of Magues, attack 
eitber Magnesia, miicb less effect tbe capture of a second Grrecian 
city, or we should never have been told by Herodotus that, 
“ besides taking Colophon, and making an inroad on Miletus and 
Smyrna, he did not perform a single noble exploit.” ® Heither is it 
possible that he could have possessed himself of the whole Troad, as 
Strabo affirms,^ or exercised such influence over the Milesiaxis, as to 
liavo a voice in the establishment of their colonies. After ages 
delighted to magnify the infancy of a dynasty, which attained in the 
end a degree of power and prosperity far beyond aught that had 
been sceii before within the limits, or in the neighbourhood of 
Lower Asia, and loved to throw back to the hero-founder of the 


race the actions and the character 
descendants. ■ 

® Mr. G-rote (Hist, of Greece, vol. iii. 
p. 800) accepts as something more 
than, myth the tale found in Nicolas of 
Damascus, of the beautiful youth, 
Magnes, whom Gyges loved, aud who 
■turned the heads of all the women 
wherever he went ; whom at last the 
men of Magnesia resolved to disgrace, 
and reduce to the level of common 
humanity, by dip-figuring his counten- 
ance, and depriving him of his flowing 
locks: in revenge for which outrage 
on his favourite, the lover made war 
upou the offending city, and persevered 
until he took the place (Nic. Damasc. 
p. 52, Orel!.). But the expression of 
Herodotus, quoted above, seems to ho 
conclusive against the authenticity of 
this lustory. Were it otherwise, the 
authority of Nicolaus Damascenus, un- 
supported by auy con’oborating testi- 
mony, is quite insiiffloieut to entitle a 
narrative to belief. It is true that 
he was acquainted with the mitings 
of Xanthus, and sometimes follows 
them without mentioning his authority, 
as in his acoormt of the voracity aud 
death of Cainbles j but it is also ovi- 
chn\t that in many cases ho cannot he 
following Xanthus, A writer who 
•Tuakos Sarlyatlcs the son of smAlyattes, 
who brings a 8ihyl to the assistance of 
Cr(csus upon the jjyi’o,an.d whoasci’ibes 
the .Persia?! respect for Zoroaster, and 
religious regard .for the element of 
tiro, to iho circumstance of this mi- 


the most illustrious among his 


raculous escape of tho Lydian Idng, is 
not to be quoted as authority, where 
ho stands alone, without the strongest 
expression of distrust. At any rate, 
Mr. Grote seems open to the censure 
which he himself bestows on Ottfiied 
Muller, that he occasionally “gives 
‘ Sagen ’ too much in the style of real 
facts ” (vol. iii. p. 240, note), 

^ Strabo, xiii. p. 590. 

® This tendency in all legendary his- 
tory to throw back aud repeat events 
and circumstances has been noticed 
by Niebuhr in his Eoman History, and 
is certainly one of the most striking 
characteristics of such records. As 
Eomulus is an earlier Tullus, and 
Ancus a second Numa, so oven in more 
historic times we find the undouhted 
acts of the second Tarquin almost all 
anticipated in tho first. As the later 
sovereign was certainly master of 
Latinm, so the earlier must “ subdue 
the whole .Latin name ” (Liv. i. 38) ; 
as he brii.lt tho magnifionnt temijlo to 
Jupiter Capitolinus, so his progenitor 
and prototyire xuust vow it and lay its 
foimdations (ibid. 38 aud 55) ; as the 
groat sewers aud the massive stone 
seats in the Circus Maximus wore un- 
doubtedly the works of the ono, so 
must they also, or works of a similar 
character, be ascribed to tho other 
(ibid. 35 and 38). In the same way is 
assigned to Niuus the rvhole sex'ics of 
conquests made by subsequent Assy- 
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In one respect, however, Gyges stands at a, liiglier level than that 
at which any classical historian places him. He entered into rela- 
tions with distant powers, and was recognised as one of the great 
monarchs of the earth, both by Egypt and Assyria. It is rendered 
certain by the Assyrian inscriptions, that the Cimmerian ravages, 
which Herodotus assigns to the reign of Ardys, began in his day ; 
and that, in order to protect himself, he called in the help of the 
great Assyrian monarch, Asshnr-bani-pal, and became, nominally at 
any rate, his vassal for a time. During this space he was probably 
aided against his assailants by Assyrian troops, and tlirough the 
help which they afforded was enabled to triumph over them. But 
his victory was fatal to him. Elated by his success, he thx’ew off 
all subjection to Assyria, and entered into alliance with Egypt, 
which had recently raised the standard of I’evolt under Psammeti- 
chus, and was bent on asserting its independence. Nor did ho 
only conclude a treaty, but actually sent his troops, probably by 
sea, to Egypt, and took part in the war which was being w^aged 
between Asshur-bani-pal and his rebellious vassal. A just Nemesis, 
or a prudent exertion of. his influence by the Assyrian monarch, 
avenged this act of ingratimde. The Cimmerian hordes once more 
entered his country in force; and, to check their advance, he 
was compelled to venture an engagement. The invaders were 
victorious. Cyges was defeated in a great battle, and fell in the 
fight. The Cimm.erians swept his country from end to end, hnt, as 
usual with them, effected no permanent conq[uest; it was their 
ordinary practice to quit a territory after they had exhausted it, 
and carry their arms into some more tempting region. 

13. Ardys, the son and successor of Gyges, is said by tbe As- 
syrians to have commenced his reign with a removal of the vassal- 
age, which his father had first accepted and then thrown off. It is 
pi’obablc that the subjection was merely nominal, since Assyiua was 
too distant to exercise any real power in Lydia, and the communica- 
tion between the two appears to have been only by sea. Ardys, 
according to Herodotus, reigned within a year of half a century,''^ 
Besides his submission to Assyria, two facts only are recorded of 


rian. kings (Gtesias ap. Died. Sic. ii. 2). 
Sometiines an entire war is repeated, 
as tliat with Fideuaiin the fourth hook 
of Livy (Niebuhr, toI. i. p. ■^2). 
Possibly the war between Sparta and 
Mossenia is a case in point. AlttiOBfe 
YOL. I. 


all the events of what is called the 
first war recur in the second. 

® Eusebius, with more probability, 
limited his reign to 38 years (Ohron. 
Canon. Pars Post, p, 325, ed. Mai), 
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iiim ; but they are important, as showing that he inherited from his 
father that line of aggressive policy which became the settled 
system of the Mermnad princes, and which was particularly directed 
against the Greek cities of the coast. He renewed the attack upon 
Miletus, and took the town of Priene.^ * Probably he would have 
signalised his reign by further successes, but for a rene^ved attack 
on the part of the Cimmerians, who once more entered Asia Minor 
in force, and carried fire and sword over the greater portion of the 
peninsula. 

14. Who the Cimmerians were, whence they came, with what 
races they were ethnically connected, will be considered hereafter, 
in the notes to the Pourth Book. With regard to their occupation 
of Asia Minor at this time, it is important to observe, that w’-hereas 
Herodotus, throughout his whole history,® regards the invasion in 
the reign of Ardys as the first, and indeed the only Cimmerian 
irruption into these countries, other writers speak of repeated 
attacks, covering a long period of time, in which moreover the 
Cimmerians were accompanied and assisted by Thracian tribes, and 
came into Asia Minor, apparently, from the west rather the east. 
Strabo expressly states that they made several distinct incursions,® 
and seemingly brings them into Asia across the Thracian Bosphorus 
To some of these incursions he gives a high antiquity.’' In this he 
is followed or exceeded by Eusebius, who places the first Cimmerian 

approach to collision’* in. tie reign of 
Ardys? The collision came, as he 
notices a few pages after (p. 310), in 
the time of Alyattes, grandson of 
Ardys. , What “ histoi’ical knowledge ” 
have we of any collision, or “approach 
to collision,” earlier than tins ? 

s Herod, i. 6, 15, 16, 103 ; iv. 1, ll, 
12; vii.20. 

® Strah. i. p. 90 (Oxf . ed.) . o? re Kig- 
pipiaiy dbs Kol Tp-^paiyas omP'iQiVffiv, % 
iKeivmy ,ri eQvos, woAXtiKts hreSpapoy 
Tct pepin rov Uoyrovi mi rk trvyexv 
aiiTois, vorh gev 4irl Iltt,^Xay6y as, wore 
Si Kal ^puyets IjwySaA.dj'rej. 

Strab. i. p. 9 (Oxf . ed.) . of Kip- 
(jC4pUii K a 0’ ‘'O ppp 0 y f p, i K p h v v p t 
« If TO 5 ’IwFfas iwedpapov ri]V 

y^IVT^yeK Boerw^pov waray. And 
again, iii. p, 200 : m& ’’Op-ripoy ij wph 
avTQv pmphyp^iyomi rQy Ktjuge/Jtwp 
Ij^oSov yey^crOai ray (1. ri/y) p^xpi rrjs 
AloMSos m'i T^s ’Iciiyias. 


^ Herod, i. 15. I Imow not on what 
grounds Mr. Grote observes that “this 
possession cannot have been main- 
tained, for the city appears afterwards 
as autonomous ” (Hist, of Greece, vol. 
iii. p. 801), unless it be on the expres- 
sion of Herodotus, that “before the 
sovereignty of Croesus all the Greeks 
were free ” (i. 6). But this only seems 
to mean that no Greek country — 
neither Ionia, .j^lolis, nor Doris — ^had 
boon reduced to subjectiou. 

Mr. Grote has another mysterious 
remark in the next sentence of his 
work. “His (Ardys’) long reign was 
sigmilisod by tioo events, hath of con- 
siderable moment to the Asiatic Greeks, 
— the invasion of the Cimmorians, and 
the first approach to collision (at least 
the first of Avhich wo have any histori- 
cal knowledge) between the inhabitants 
of Lydia and those of Upper Asia under 
the Median Icings” What is this "first 
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invasion of Asia three Inmdred years before the first Olympiad 
(b.c. 1076).® The silence of Herodotus, and still more the -svay in 
which he speaks, on first mentioning the subject, of ilia Cimmerian 
incni’sion,^ are weighty arguments against those who hold that there 
were a long series of such attacks, covering, without any consider- 
able intervals, a space of two hundred and sixty years.^ Still it 
would be rash to reject altogether the distinct assertions of Strabo, 
confirmed as they are by the fact, of which there is ample evidence,^ 
that in the minds of the Grreeks upon the coast, Cimmerians and 
Treres were confounded together, which can only be accounted for 
on the supposition of invasions in which both people took part. 
The Cimmerians, who before their country wms wrested from them 
by the Scythian nomads, were neighbours of the ThraciaTis, may 
well have joined with them in plundering expeditions from time to 
time, and may have been in the habit of passing into Asia by the 
Thracian Bosphorus. But from all these occasional incursions, 
which Herodotus may have regarded as Thracian, not Cimme- 
rian ravages, the great Cimmerian invasion, of which he so often 
speaks, is to be distinguished. In this, if it came, according to the 
undouhting conviction of our author, from the east, no Thracians 
would participate.® It would have a right to he called “the Oim- 


8 Chron. Canon. Pars Post. (p. S03, 
eel. Mai). 

^ Herod, i. 6. vph dh rrjs Kpolcrov 
apxvs irdvres ‘'EWTjues ^jerav iXeiO^p oi. 
r h yap KifiiMepluv ffr pdrevfia rb 
67ri rijv ^loiviav mriK&pLevoy — ow itara- 
crTpo(pi] iyevero r&v nroXlccv, dXK’ eVi- 
bpofxrjs dpvayh, 

1 Clinton’s Fasti Hell. vol. i. p. 214. 
01. 40, 4. 

" The contemporary poet, Callimxs, 
spoke both of Treres and of Cimmerians 
(Strabo, xiv. p. 927, Oxf. ed.). Oallis- 
thenos said that the Treres and Lycians 
took Sardis (Strab. xiii. p. G27), 
Strabo, in a passage quoted above,, 
nse.s the words, Kijugeptous, ots xal Tpi^- 
puvas ovofidCovaiy. Of. also Enstath. ad. 
Horn. Od. xi. 14. 

^ I cannot accopt Niebuhr’s theory, 
that the Cimmeiians on this occasion 
came by the western side of the 
Enxine, and across the Thracian Bos- 
phorus, against the distinct and re-- 
peated declarations of Herodotus. It 


seems to mo impossible that the direc- 
tion in which the enemy came should 
have been forgotten by the people of 
tho country, even in tha space of two 
hundred years; especially as there 
were contemporary writers, Callinus, 
Archilochus, and others, some of whom, 
wo know, spoke of the Cimmerian 
attack. With regard to iho alleged 
difficulties of the roiitc, wo may grant 
tho impracticability of the coast line, 
between the western edge of the Cau- 
casus and Iho Euxiue ; but why may 
we not suppose the Cimmerians to 
have entered Asia by the Caucasian 
gates, through which the great nuli- 
taiy road now runs from Mosdok to 
Tiffis? This must always have been 
a very practicable route, and was pro- 
bably that followed by Mithiidaies 
when he passed tiirongh the it\u&pa 
"SKvOav on his flight from. Pbmpey 
(Appian, de Bell, Mithr. p. 400). , 
.With reepcot to the passage of tha 
Cimmerian Bosi)horus, it must be re- 
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meriaii attack.’* It -would ke a tkiug sui generis. The G-reeks iu 
general, long accustomed to confound Treres and Cimmerians, might 
speak, according to habit, of both as having been concerned in this, 
as well as in other ini'oads ; ^ but an accurate writer, like Hero- 
dotus, whose inquiries had convinced him that those Oimineriaus 
entered Asia Minor from the Caucasus, would know'- that here there 
wus no place for Treres, who lay so far out of the route, and that 
however true it might be that Cimmerians had at other times joined 
in the forays of the Treres in Asia, yet on no other occasion had 
there been a purely Cimmerian inroad, and he would therefore be 
perfectly correct in speaking of this as “ the invasion of the Cim- 
merians.” 

The Cimmerians were fugitives driven out of their native country 
by the Scythians, but not the less foi’midable on that account. 
Niebuhr surmises that the Gauls who sacked Rome and overran 
Italy, were fugitives from the Spanish peninsula, retiring before 
the increasing strength of the Iberian race.® The barbarians who 
destroyed the 'Western Empire had for the most part been dispos- 
sessed of their own countries by nations of supei’ior strength. We 
have seen that already, in the reign of Gyges, the Cimmerians had 
been engaged in hostilities against Lydia, and had gained at least 
one great battle. It would seem, however, that in the reign of 
Ardys they made another and still more successful invasion. On 
this occasion they appear to have s-wei^t before them all resistance. 
Like the hands of Gauls,® which at a later date ravaged these same 
regions in the same ruthless way, the Cimmerian invaders carried 
ruin and devastation over all the fairest regions of Lower Asia. 
Paphlagonia, Bithynia, Ionia, Phrygia, even Cilicia, as well as 
Lydia, were plundered and laid waste; in Phrygia, Midas, the king, 
despairing of any effectual resistance, on the approach of the 
dreaded foe, is said, to have committed suicide;'^ in Lydia, as we 
know from Herodotus, they took the capital city, except only the 


memhoi.’Gd that waggons cotild always 
cross ill winter upon the ice (Herod 
iv. 2S). 

Galliinis appears to have done so 
(Strabo, 1. g. c.). 

* Jiistorr of .Rome, rol. i. pp. 606, 
509 (Engl. transL). 

Li^^y, XXXV Hi. Ag. It -will appear 
Iie.vea.fter that these two groat inva- 


sions of Asia Sfinor proceeded from the 
same identical race. (Eoe A].)pendix 
to book Iv. ch. i. ‘On the Cimmerians 
of Hcrodotna and the Migrations of the 
Oymrio Saco,’) 

? Eustath. ad Horn. Ocl. xi. 14, This 
is the event alluded to in Euseh. 
Chron. Can. Pars Post. 01. 21, 2 (p. 
and by Strabo, i. p. 90 (Oxf. ed.). 
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acropolis ; in Ionia tliey ravaged the valley of the Cayster, besieged 
Ephesus, and, according to some accounts, burnt the temple of 
Diana in. its vicinity ; ^ after w:hich they are thought to have 
proceeded southward into the plain of the Mscander, and to have 
sacked the city of Magnesia.® One body, under a leader whom the 
Greeks called Lygdamis, even penetrated as far as Cilicia, and there 
sustained a terrible reverse at the hands of the hardy mountaineers.^ 
The Greeks regarded this as the vengeance of Artemis ; ^ for Lyg- 
damis had been the leader in the attack on Ephesus. Still the 
strength of the invaders was not broken by this defeat. It was only 
in the third generation that the Lydian princes were able to expel 
them from the territories under their dominion. Even then, it is a 
mistake to say that they were driven out of Asia.^ Just as the 


® Heaycli. in voo. A^ySa/iis. A-dySaixn 
oStos e/caucre rhv vahv t^s 'ApTf/jLiSos. 
The well-known passage in Callima- 
chus’a Hymn to Diana (ver. 251-261) 
Las thrown some doubt on this. It 
seems, however, qnite conceivable that 
a poet, whose subject was the praise 
of Diana, should ignore, without deny- 
ing, so unpleasant a fact, Callimachus 
may even he understood in the sense 
adopted by Bouhier: "Callimaqne a 
pretendu quo ce fut en punition. du 
sacrilege qu’ils avaient commis en 
mettant le feu au temple de Diane.” 
(Dissertations, &c. ch. vi. p, 56.) That 
the Cimmerians excited the hatred of 
tho lonians by the plunder of their 
temples, was attested, according to 
Eustathius (Comment, ad Horn. Od. 
xi. 14) by many -Nn’iters. If they in- 
vested Ephesus, as we should certainly 
gather from Callimachus, they could 
scarcely fail to take the temple, which 
was nearly a mile from the city 
(Herod, i. 26). ij'r. Grote snxqjoses 
that “the Goddess protected her town 
and sanctuary ” (Hist, of Greece, vol. 
iii. p. 335). But he rests this only on 
the passage of Callimachus, which is 
at least ambiguous. Spanheina, (Com- 
ment. ad Oallimach. Hymn. v. 251-260, 
in the edition of Ernesti, vol, ii. p, 
354) regards Herod, i, 6 as conclusive 
agamst Hesychius, whore he certainly 
must forgot the situation of the 
temple. 

® It is very doubtful whether this event 
really belongs to the great Oimmeriain 


invasion. Eustathius appears to have 
thought so. TiSr Kiggepiwv kvifioipa 
Afyerai mre (Tpypes Ss (pacriy iKoXovyro) 
■yo\Ki]V rrjs ’Acrlas Ka'rsSpap.^ly, Koi ras 
^apSeii f\e?y Ka\ rav Mayvlircoy Sk 
voWohs ctye\e7v tuv Kark rhv MafavSpov 
ifjL^dWeiv Sh Ka) Ua^Xaydvas Ka\ 
,^p6yav (ire Kal MlSor Keyerai oTga 
raipov iridiv ds rh dTre\Be"y. 

(Comment, ad Horn. Od. 1. o, s.) But 
if Callinus was contemporary with the 
taking of Bardis mentioned by Hero- 
dotus, as I agree with Mr, Grote in 
considering to be nearly certain (Hist, 
of Greeoe, vol. iii.p. 333, note ®), the fall 
of Magnesia must, on the authorities 
of Strabo (xiv. p. 928) and Clemens 
Alex. (Strom, i. p. 333), have been 
subsequent. To me also the fact that 
the sack of Magr).esia is so uniformly 
ascribed to tho Treros, is a strong argu- 
ment that it does not belong to this in- 
vasion of tho Cimmeiians. (Of. Eustath, 
in Joe. K. c., and Strab. xiv. p. 927.) 

^ Strabo, i. p. 90. 

® Callim. Hymn, ad Dian. 218-260, 

etipv 0fiJ.efi\nv, 

Tp pa Kal riXaivaiv tiKairaZ^pev i,Trei\i!(re 
Auiyda/Jitr v/Spia-rliS, stt! di iTTparoi. Ijrwfi/iflXYMu 
"117076 Ki/i/iepiav, ^apdOtp 'icrov, o'i paitap' ouTiiv 
KeicAt/ic'voi vatouai / 3 o 6 r irapov ’tvaxitnxnt. 

*A 5ejA6r /JotriAewv otrov t^Xiretr oi 7«p e^teAXeu 
Out’ airor ^Kvdinvd^ ‘iraXi/nreret, oilre ti! a\Xci? 
"Oairtov ku XeepS'Vt Koijo-T/jty ^a-rau ajua^ai, 
NoirT7«rfi(v' 'Siptcrou 70^ del Tea rdfa ir/JOKpiTOi. 

® Ki/ifi€p(ous 4 k rys ’katas 
(Herod, i. 15). As Lydia was .still 
confined within its original limits, a 
Lydian prince would have neither the 
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Gallic marauders of later times, when the chances of war turned 
against them, found a refuge in the strong position called thence- 
forth Galatia, so their kindred, the Cimmerians, long after the time 
of their expulsion from Lydia loj Alyattes, maintained themselves 
in certain strongholds, as Antandrus, which, according to Aristotle,^ 
they occupied for a hundred years, and Sinope, where, Herodotus 
informs us, they made a pei'manent settlement.^ 

15. The history of Lydia during the time of their supremacy ^vas 
almost a blank. At what period in the long reign of Ardys they 
took Sardis there is indeed nothing positively to show. The syn- 
chronism dependent upon the notion of tlieir having hecn imrsued 
by the Scythians, who are said to have entered Media early in the 
reign of Cyaxares, is extremely doubtful from the improbability of 
the supposed fact. The utmost that can be gathered from it is that 
tho great Cimmerian invasion was regarded by Herodotus as only a 
little preceding the accession of Cyaxares (b.c. 633), which would 
make it fall late in the reign of Ardys. At any rate, we may be 
sure that it followed in fact, as it does in the order of the narrative 
in Herodotus,® both the capture of Pri^ne by Ardys, and his attack 
upon Miletus. Still its date cannot be fixed within a quarter of a 
century. Sadyatte.s, the son and successor of Ardys, appears, 
during the earlier portion of his reign, to have remained in the 
same state of inaction which had characterised the later years of 
his father’s rule. Probably it required all the energies of both 
monarch and people to protect the kingdom against the Cimmerian 
ravages. We may gather, however, from what is I’ccorded of this 
king, that towards the close of his reign the power of the Cim- 
merians began to decline, and Lydia became once more free to 
pursue her policy of aggression. Sadyattes renewed the war with 
Miletus in the seventh year of his reign, and carried it on until his 
death. Whether either of the great victories mentioned by Hero- 
dotus were gained by him, it is impossible to determine. All that 
wo know is that he did not bring the war to a close, but bequeathed 

wish jior tho power to do this. There ® Herod, iv. 12. imipovrai Se ot Ki/j.- 
is also distinct proof that tliey con- [jLeploi <l>evyovres is rr^v ’A<rly]u rohs 
tinned in possession of parts of Asia. 3/c<50«y, koI rrjy Keptrovriffov icrltravres, 
Seo the following notes. iv rf vvv 7r6\is ‘EWhs o^K^ffTal. 

^ Ap. StopkEyz. in voo.‘'Avravdpos. ® Herod, i. 16. 

'Aptcrrorc-Kris tpujcl rairifiv uvopAffBoi .... ^ Ibid. 18. TpcH/xara neydAa di<pd(Xia 

KiiJ.p.epiSa, Kifip.epi'j}V ivoinovvTwv ettarhy MiXfifflcov iyevero, 

exTj. 
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ifc to Ids successor upon tlie tlarone, liis son by his own sister,® 
Alyattes. 

16 . This prince, the most celebrated of his house except Croosus, 
is said by Herodotus to have bent his whole energies to the prose- 
cution of this war during the first six years of his reign. The 
circumstances of the contest, which Herodotus relates at length,^ 
and on which no other ancient writer throws any additional light, 
need not be here repeated. The designs of Alyattes wci^e baffled, 
and Miletus, the foremost city of Asiatic Greece, which had been 
attacked in succession by every monarch of the house of the 
Mermnadie, succeeded in maintaining her independence for half a 
century longer. 

The order of the other events of the reign of Alyattes cannot 
bo determined with any certainty. Besides his war with Miletus, 
he was engaged (we know) in four separate contests. Ho drove the 
Cimmerians beyond his boundaries, attacked and took Smyrna, 
made an attempt upon ClazomensB, but was defeated with great loss, 
and carried on a protracted contest against the combined powers of 
Media and Babylonia. He is also said to have invaded Oaria, hut 
by a writer who, unless where we have good reason to believe he is 
following Xanthus, is of no authority.^ This last war, if it took 
place at all, happened late in his reign, after Croesus was grown 
to manhood,® The date of the struggle with the Medes depends on 
that of the eclipse of Thales, which is still undetermined.® Perhaps 


® Hero tlie authority of Nicolas of 
Damascus is supported by that of 
Suidas (in voc. ’AXvdrTris) and Xeno- 
philns (ap. Anon., quoted in tho Fi’ag. 
Iliat, Gr., yol. i. p. 42). Marriages 
with 7ta7/-sisters have been frequent 
in the East from the days of Abraham 
do-\vmvards. Tho cases of Abrakxm 
himself (Gen. xx. 12; there is no 
evidence to show that Sai-ali was Iscah, 
as assumed by Clinton, E. H. vol- i, 
App. ch.v. p. 290, note), of Cambyses 
(Herod, iii. 31), and Herod Agrippa 
(Jnv. vi. 157) are well laiown. 

® Herod, i. 17-22. Mx. Grote says 
that Sadyattes carried on this wax for 
seven, and Alyattes iovfive years; but 
Herodotus divides the war as above. 
inoXifiee erea eydefca . . . , fiey 
erc-a rS)v eudejca 'SaSvdrrns d ’'Apdvos 
?r{ Avd&v ^jox^) ° Kal sa'SctvA.WH' tijw- 


/cauTo is ri]v Mikvifftnv Ti]v crrpaririv' 

Be ireWe rSu irioiv rd TOtci 

‘AXvdrrrjs iTroXejuee . . , , rf Se SveoSe- 
iidr<p iriC, k. r. X. 

^ Nicolas of Damascus. The quos- 
tion of his credibility has been treated 
above (p. 352, note'-^). 

2 Creesus in the tale is repx'csented 
as already governor of Thebe and 
Adi-amyttium. As he was only thirty- 
five years of age at liis father’s deatli 
(Herod, i. 26) the Oaidan war of 
Alyattes, if a reality, must belong to 
tho last ten or twelve years of his life. 
Mr. Grote well observes, against Clin- 
ton, that there is nothing in Nicolaus 
Damascenus to imply that Alyattes 
conquered Oaria. (Nic- Dam. p, S3, ed. 
OreUi ; Clinton’s F. H. vol. ii. p, 368 ; 
Grote’s Hist. vol. ii. p. 343,) 

® Tohiey considered the eclipse to 
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the most proleable date is that 'vvhich has been adopted bj Mr. 
Clinton, viz. B.o. C08-613. The other wars, that which ended in the 
expiilsion of the Cimmerians, and those with the Greeks of the coast, 
may have taken place cither before or after the Median contest. 

17. This last event, beyond all question the most important in the 
reign of Alyattes, is regarded by Herodotus as brought about by 
what appears an insignificant cause. A band of Scythians, who had 
been in the service of Oyaxares, the Median king, upon a disgust 
quitted Media, and took refuge with Alyattes. Cyaxares demanded 
the surrender of the fugitives and met with a refusal, upon which 
he declared war against Lydia, and the contest began. How 
although undoubtedly the passage of nomadic hordes from one 
government in the East to another has frequently been the occasion 
of war between adjoining states,^ yet the flight of a mere hand of 
men (et'Xi; uv^pu>v) who had been useful as hunters, would scarcely 
have been motive suflicient to produce the invasion of a kingdom 
not even adjoining, but separated from the Median empire by 
the intervening country of Phrygia. It is besides exceedingly 
improbable that at this particular period there were any Scythians 
on such terms of friendly subjection to Cyaxares as the story 
supposes. Hot long before the accession of Alyattes, Cyaxares had, 
we know, been engaged in a fierce struggle with Scythic hordes, 
and such of them as submitted to his sway must have felt them- 
selves under the yoke of an oppressor. A portion of his Scythic 
subjects may no doubt have revolted, and when hard pressed by his 
troops may have fled for protection to Alyattes, and have offered to 
take service with him. They may. have been readily received, .and 
Cyaxares may, on learning it, have demanded their surrender, 
and when the demand was refused, have thereupon commenced 
hostilities. It is however very unlikely that this was the cause, 
although it may possibly have been the pretext, of the expedition. 
The Lydian war of Cyaxares was part undoubtedly of that great 

have taken place B.c. 625 (Eeoherchea, doubted whether astronomical sciencis 

&c., vol. i. IJ. 34 . 2 ). Clinton places it has yot attained to such esractnoss with 
B.c. 603 (P. H. vol. i. p. 419). Ideler re.spect to the line of solar eclipses as 

considers that no eclipse about this to Justify the adoption of its results as 

period fulfils the necessary conditions the basis of a chronological system, 
except that of B.c. 610 (Handbuob der See Mr. Grote’s History of Groeoe, 

Chronologic, vol. i. p. 209). Mr. Hind vol. iii. p. 310. In a note Mr. Grote 

and Professor Airy have recently sug- brings forward a number of modern 
gested the late date of B.c. 585 (Bosan- instances, 
quet, Pall of Nineveh, p. 14). It may be 
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monarcli’s system of conquest, wHcli can-ied bira at one time to tlio 
confines of Babylonia, at another to the shores of the Egean. The 
enterprising prince, who had subverted the old Assyrian monarchy, 
and had then by a series of victories brought under subjection the 
whole of Upper Asia as far as the banks of the BTalys,® might well 
conceive the design of adding to his empire the farther tract of 
country between the Halys and the Egean sea. What alone excites 
our wonderment in this portion of history is his failure. The war 
continued for six years, and in the course of it we are told, "‘the 
iledes gained many victories over tho Lydians, and ihe Lydians 
also gained many victories over the M.edesl^'^ And the advantage 
remained wo‘.th neither side. Considering the extent and power 
of the Median empire at this period — that it contained, besides 
Media Magna and Media Atropatene, the extensive and important 
countries of Persia, Assyria, Armenia, and Cappadocia — ^reaching 
thus from the mouth of the Persian Gulf to the shores of the 
Euxine — ^it seems extraordinary that the petty kingdom of Lydia 
could so successfully maintain the contest. The wonder is increased ■ 
if we take into consideration the probability, almost amounting to 
a certainty, that the armies of the Babylonians accompanied 
Cyaxares to the field.’' That Lydia maintained her independence 
and terminated the war by an honourable peace, can only be 
accounted for by supposing that as the attack menaced the whole 
of Western Asia, the several nations who felt themselves endangered 
made common cause and united under a single head. And an indi- 
cation of this union of the Western Asiatics against the ambition 
of the Sledes is found in the fact that the king of the warlike and 
powerful Cilicia, -which maintained its independence even against 
Creesns, appears in the narrative standing in tho same I’olation 
tow-ards Alyattes in which Labynetus, the Babylonian monarcb, 
stands to-wards Cyaxares— the relation of subordinate ally. It 
is probable that 'both Labynetus and the Cilician prince w'ere 
present at tho engagement, and took immediate advantage of the 
religious dread inspired by tho eclipse to effect a reconciliation 


® Herod, i. 103. » jijki. i. 74. 

^ I cannot conceive it possible that 
a monai’ch, whose dominions layathou- 
sand miles off, would have felt him- 
self sufficiently interested in tho result 
of a contest in so remote a region, to 
interpose his mediation between., the 
courts of Sardis and Ecbatema in the ,■ 


modem diplomatic sense of the phrase. 
The words of Herodotus (i. 74) are 
ambiguous, but I conceive ive are to 
imderstand an immediate mediation 
upon the spot, implying the presence 
of the two princes, and their jiartieipa. 
tion in the previous strife. 
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of tliG prmcip<als in the contest. The interposition of good offices 
by great powers at a distance from the scene, especially by 
powers so remote and so little connected with one another as Cilicia 
and Babylonia, at this period, is inconceivable under the circum- 
stances of the ancient world. Labynetus, at least, must have 
been upon the spot, and if so, then the presence of Syennesis seems 
to follow as a matter of course; and his presence wotild indicate the 
probable presence of the other minor powers of Western Asia, the 
Pamphylians, the Phiygians, the Lycians, the Carians — perhaps 
also the Paphlagonians and Bithynians, -whose liberties would 
certainly have been more endangered by the success of the attack 
than those of the hardy and valiant occupants of the mountainous 
Cilicia, whom even Cyrus does not appear to have reduced to 
subjection. It seems therefore probable that the invasion of Lydia 
by Cyaxares was hut the coutinuation of his long course of aggi'es- 
sions upon his neighbours, and that whatever his pretext may have 
been, his real object in crossing the Halys was to add the whole 
of Lower Asia to his dominions. The warlike inhabitants united to 
resist him, and maintained for six years a doubtful and bloody 
struggle. At length, when both parties were growing weary of the 
protracted contest, accident afforded an opportunity, of which 
advantage was taken, to bring the war to a close. The two armies 
had once more come to an engagement, when, in the midst of 
the fight, an eclipse of the sun took iDlace. Alarmed at the portent, 
the soldiers suspended the conflict, and manifested an inclination 
for peace. Probably the leaders of both armies participated in the 
general sentiment. Under these circumstances, the principal com- 
manders of allied troops on either side came forward and proposed a 
reconciliation between the chief contending poAvers. The proposals 
were favourably entertained, and led not merely to the establish- 
ment of peace, but to an alliance between Media and Lydia, which 
was cemented by the marriage of a daughter of the Lydian prince 
Avith the heir-apparent to the Median monarchy. Henceforward 
friendly relations subsisted between the great poAvers of Asia until 
the ambition of Cyrus, half a century later, rekindled the strife. 

18. After the conclusion of this peace, Alyattes reigned, accord- 
ing to the chronology which we have preferred, thirty-five years. 
It may have been during these years that he drove the Cimmerians 
beyond his border,?, and engaged in war Avith the Creeks of Smyrna 
and Clazomenfc. The latter portion of his reign seems, however, to 
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Laye 'been a period of remarkable tranquillity. The supposition 
that towards tbe close of Ms life be conquered jdSolis and Caria,® 
founded upon a single passage in Mcolas of Damascus, wbicb does 
not even Tbear out tbe deductions made from it,® and contradicted 
by tbe express words of Herodotus, wbo asciibes these conquests to 
bis son,^ seems scarcely worth considering, We may grant it 
possible that there was an invasion of Oaria about this time j but 
even that is in the highest degree uncertain. The probability is that 
Alyattes, now an aged man,® was chiefly employed in the construc- 
tion of his sepulchre, a work which Herodotus, who had soon it, 
compares for magnificence with the constmetions of Egypt and 
Babylon,® and which must therefore, like those massive buildings, 
have employed the labour of the great bulk of the population for a 
number of years. If the measurements of Herodotus are accurate, 
and modern travellers appear to think that they do not greatly 
ovei’step the truth, the tomb of Alyattes cannot have fallen far 


8 Clinton’s Fasti Hell.,Tol. ii.p.363. 
(Appendix, oh. xvii.) 

® Nicolaus Damascenus says that 
Croesus, who had already hcen made 
governor of Adramyttiumand the plain 
of Tliebe, accompanied his father in 
an expedition into Caria. From this 
Mr. Clinton makes two deductions, (1) 
that AEolis must have been ah’eady 
subjected j and (2) that Caria was con- 
quered in this campaign. The latter 
he calls an assertion of Damascenus, 
which is nntime (see Mo. Damas. ed. 
Orelli, pi). 55- S'?). The former pro- 
ceeds upon the notion that Adramyt- 
tium and Thebe were in JEolis, which 
is not the fact. They lay within the 
limits usually assigned to the province 
of Mysia (Eenneirs Geography of 
lYestern Asia, voL i. p. 371), hut it 
seems probable that from a very early 
date they had fomred a part of the 
dominions of the Lydian tings. The 
boundaries between the several pro- 
vinces of Asia Minor were at no time 
very exactly determined, and Adra- 
myttium seems to have been one of 
tho most ancient of the Lydian towns. 
At least there were authors who as- 
cribed its foundation to an, ancient 
king, Adramys or Hormon, probably 
the same person as the Adramytes of 


Xanthus (Frag, 19, Didot.) who must 
belong to the second, if not even to 
the first dynasty (see Steph. Byz;,: 
and Hesychius in voo. ’Adpa^irreiov)^ ' 
Aristotle certainly spoke of its having 
been founded by an Adramytes, sm of 
Alyattes and Irather of Crmsus (Fr. 
191) ; but of this person, who cannot 
be the ancient Ki'iig of Xanthus, we 
have no other mention in history. 
The very fact that Adramyttium is 
supposed to have a lieros eponymus for 
its founder seems to throw back its 
foundation to very early times. 

^ Herod, i. 28. 

® If we allow Alyattes to have been 
twenty-one years old when he ascended 
tho throne, he would be sixty-three in 
the year b.g. 583, the earliest date 
which tho age of Crossus will allow us 
to fix for tlie expedition spoken of by 
Mcolas. 

8 Herod, i. 93. 

^ See Chandler’s Travels, vol. i. p, 
304. “ The barrow of Alyattes is much 
taller and handsomer than any I hare 
seen in England. The mould which 
has been washed down conceals the 
stone-work, which, it seems, was an- 
oiently visible. The appaieut altitude 
is diminished, and the bottom rendered' 
wider and less distinct than before. 
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sKorb of tlio graudest of the Egyptian monuments. Its deficiency as 
respects size must have boon in height, for the area of the base, 
which alone our author’s statements determine, is above one-third 
greater than that of the Pyramid of Cheops.® As, however, the 
construction was of earth and not of stone, a barrow and not a 
jiyramid, it would undoubtedly have resumed a less amount of 
servile labour than the great works of Egypt, and would indicate a 
less degraded condition of the people who raised it than that of the 
EgyjDtians in the time of the pyramid-builders. Still the view of 
Strabo is most certainly correct, that “the multitude of the city” 
must have been employed upon it.® It was an artificial mountain, 
and perhaps owed its small celebrity, as compared with the con- 
structions of Egypt and Babylonia, not so much to any absolute 
inferiority as to the character of the district in which it was placed. 
'While tho colossal works in those countries have the advantage 
of standing upon extensive plains, stretching out in all directions as 
far as the eye can I'each, the Lydian monument is dwarfed by the 


Its measurements, which wo were not 
prepared to take, deserved to be ascer- 
tained and compared with those given 
in Ilerodofctis.” Mr. Hamilton says : 
"One mile south of this spot we 
reached the principal tumulus gener- 
ally designated as the tomb of Haly- 
attes. It took us about ton minutes to 
ride round its base, whicb would give 
it a circumference of nearly half a 

mile It rises at an angle of about 

22°, and is a conspicuous object on all 
sides.” (llesearches in Asia Minor, 
&c., vol. i. pp. 145-6.) The more exact 
measurements of M. Spiegenthal agree 
remarkably with this rough estimate. 
(See note on book i. ch. 93.) 

® Hr. Chandler alters the moasitre- 
monts of Herodotus by a conjectural 
emendation of the text in the true 
spirit of a critic of the eighteenth cen- 
tmy. He presumes that Herodotus 
woiild not have omitted the height of 
tho monument : but our author, iu 
default of any trustworthy information 
coneeming the height, would bo likely 
to confine himself to such points as 
came within his own observation. He 
could moasnre tho greatest width and 
tho circumference, but he could only 
have made a rough guess at the height. 


He therefore preferred to omit the 
height altogether — an omission which 
may be remarked also in his dimensions 
of the Temple of Belus. The measures 
which he gives are 3800 feet (Greek) 
for tho circumference, and 1300 feet 
for the (greatest) diameter. Pz’om 
these proportions it would follow that 
the base of the monument wms not a 
circle, but either an ellipse or a paral- 
lelogram. In the latter case its area 
would have been 780,000 square feet 
(Greek), whereas the area of the Great 
Pyramid of Gizeh is determined to be no 
more than 588,939 square feet (English). 
See Perring’s Diameters of the P 3 rra- 
mids of Egypt, But 588,939 square 
feet (English) are only equal to about 
574,564 square feet (Greek) . So that 
the area of the Great Pyramid was to 
that of the sepulchre of Alyattes (sup- 
posing the base of the latter to have 
been a parallelogram) in tho proportion 
of (about) 19 to 26. If tho base were 
oval or elliptical, the difforeiico would 
be still more in favour of the Lydian 
monument. At present the base ap- 
pears to be, as nearly as possible, cir- 
cular. 

® Strabo, xiii, p. 899. rh vh^Bos rijr 
irS\fws. 
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to-wering mountain-cliains -wMcIi on "botli sides encompass tie 
narrow valley of the Hermus. 

Engaged in this work,'^ the Lydian king abstained in all proba- 
bility from warlike enterprises. The arts of war and peace rarely 
flourish together ; and the hands which, if he had engaged in wars, 
would have been required to draw the sword and pull the bow, Yvero 
wanted for the homelier occupations of digging and wheeling soil. 
The expulsion of the Cimmerians and the alliance with the Medes 
had secured him from molestation on the part of those distant 
powers Yvhoso attacks might have been formidable ; the weakness of 
his neighhonrs allowed him to fear nothing from them. IN'ot 
being naturally an ambitions prince, and having received but small 
encouragement from fortune in his attempts upon the independence 
of the Greek towais on the coast, Alyattes appears to have given 
himself up without reluctance to a life of inactivity. 

19. It has been supposed by some writers of high repute® that 
fifteen years before bis decease Alyattes associated his son Croesus 
in the government ; but the chronological arguments on which this 
view is based are wholly inconclusive, and the direct evidence which 
is brought forward in its support signally fails of establishing any 
such conclusion. Herodotus, in the passage relied on by Mr! 
Clinton,® and understood in the same sense both by Biihr and "Wes- 
seling, is not speaking of any such strange and unwonted evenf^ as 


5' Tlio supposition of Chandler that 
Creesus raised this monument to his 
father (Travels in Asia Minor, vol. i. 
p, 30i‘), is contrary to the wholo tonor 
of ancient history, W'hich furnishes no 
instance of such filial piety. Monarchs 
built their own tombs not only in 
Egypt, but thimigh the East generally 
(cE Herod, i. on the sopxilchre of 
Nitocris). There can be no doubt, 
from the inscription upon it, that 
Darius built his own tomb at Nakhsh-i- 
Rnstam (Sir H. Eawlinson’s Cunoifonn 
Inscriptions, vol. i. j). 290). 

® Larclier, vol. i. i>. 211. “ On sait 
quo la plupart clcs Prine(3S do TOriemt 
associoient an trdno lour fils aintf. 
Quoiquo nous n’ayons anenno preiivo 
dirccto qu’ Alyattes ait associd Cresna, 
on doit cepeudant le pidsumer.” 

Clinton’s Fast. Hell. vol. ii. p. 862. 
“ Although Creesus reigned only four- 


teen. years, yet it seems prohahle that 
he Yvas associated in the government 
by his father, as Larclier argues at 
largo. During this period of joint- 
go vorainent many of those things 
might Lave been transacted wliich are 
ascribed to Croosus, kinff of Lydia.” 

Hiilir and Wesseling were of the same 
opinion. (See Eiihr’s Herodotus, note 
nponi. 92 5 and Wesseling’s Herodotus, 
note on i. 30.) »■ 

3 Herod, i. 92. 

^ Notwithstanding the calmness with 
wliich Larchor assumes the frequency 
of his practice (“ on sait quo la plupart 
des Princes do 1’ Orient associoient an 
trdne lenr fils ahie ”), I am inclined to 
think in Westorn Asia it was of exceed- 
ingly rare oocutTence. In Eg;ypt as- 
sociation was undoubtedly veiy fre- 
quent, as the monumonts testify, and 
possibly the exaggeration of numbers 
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tlie association in tlie government of tlie lieir-apparcnt by the 
reigning monarclij but of that very ordinary proceeding on tbe part 
of an eastern sovereign wbo anticipates bis o^Yn demise, tbe nomi- 
nation of a stieeessor.® It appears that, as tbe reign of Alyattes 
plainly approached its close, intrigues commenced among bis sons, 
and a strong party -was formed in favour of the prince Pantaleon, 
one of the half-brothers of Croesus, which caused, .no little alainn to 
tbe legitimate heir. Under these circumstances it became especially 
desirable, in order to avoid a disputed succession, that the king 
should distinctly confer tbe crown on one or other of bis sons. This 
is tbe act to which Herodotus alludes in the passage whose meaning 
has been misconceived ; the expression which he uses is identically 
the same with that -which occurs later in the hook in reference to a 
similar event, the nomination of Cambyses as his successor by 
Cyrus, on the eve of his attack upon the Massagetee.® 

20. The order of events in the reign of Croesus has been already 
considered. The events themselves receive but little light from 
sources extraneous to Herodotus.^ With respect to the enormous 
wealth for which this king was chiefly famous among the Greeks, 


in, Egyptian chronology may depend in 
some measure on the great extent to 
Tvhich it was practised. But among 
the early Oiuental nations I know of 
only two well-aiithenticated instances 
(those of Belshazztu.’; see the Essay ‘ On 
the History" of the Later Babylonians,’ 
and Asshur-hani-pal ; see the Essay 
‘On the Chronology and History of 
the Great Assyrian Empire’) of tho as- 
sociation of a son in the government 
during the lifetime of his father, 
a custom wMch belongs to countries 
and times where tho succession is very 
precarious, and certainly not to those 
states in -which it is regarded as a right 
inherent in tho reigning monarch to 
nominate a successor from among his 
sons, as is the case xisually in tho East. 
Mr. Grote, with tho correct apprecia- 
tion of the probable which distinguishes 
him, understands the passage aright 
(vol. iii. p. 344). 

- Of this there are two clear in- 
stances even, in Herodotus. Cyrus 
nominates Cambyses to succeed him 
(i. 208), and Darius nominates Xerxes 
(vii. 3). In connection with the latter 
case-Horodotus speaks of tho practice 


as “ a law of the Persian ” (rcarci rhv 
Tlepaeuv v6piov). It has always pre- 
vailed in the East. See 1 Kings, i. 
12-40 (where, however, there is some- 
thing more like an installation than is 
usual in such eases), and Ockley’s 
History of the Saracens (Bohn’s edit.), 
pp. 138, 430, 452. 

In tho finst passage (i. 92) Hero- 
dotus says, dSvros rod varphs, 
iKpd,r7}(fe rrjs apx^s & Kpolaos in the 
second (i. 208), Kvpos S'e Kpo'iffop h rii,s 
Xetpas iadeh r^ emrov xatSl Kaju^dtnff 
r^irep r^)v fiaffiKri-irip id(So‘v 
, . . Sd^uLve, K.r.\, This gift of the 
crown is beyond a doubt tho same as 
the appointmmt spoken of in the ease 
of Xerxes— -d)s inv, b.vod i^avr a 

^atTiAectf Kara rbu Uepetewp v6}iov^ 
oStw orpare-ieerBat .... 6 AapeTos 
$airi\ea p.ip (vii. 2, 3), 

^ASlian (V. H. iii. 26), Suidas (in 
voo. 'Apl<rrapxos% and Polyionus (vi. 50) 
have certain tales which admit of being 
introduced into the history of the reign 
of OrcDsus as delivered by- Herodotus ; 
but their authority is too slight, and 
the tales are too iiisignificaut, to re- 
quire more than this cursory notice. 
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it may be observed tbat be pi’obably owed it in part to tbe gold 
washing's of Pactolus and the mines of tbe same precious metal, 
wbicb probably existed in tbe neighbouring mountains® — ^in part to 
tbe tribute wbicb be derived from tbe subject nations — in part to 
tbe confiscation of the estates of a political opponent — but chiefly to 
tbe careful busbanding of tbe national revenues by bis father during 
tbe long period of peace wbicb preceded bis own accession,® Its 
reality cannot be questioned ; for Herodotus liad himself seen the 
ingots of solid gold, six palms long, three broad, and one deep (the 
size of a tall folio volume, of about tbe usual thickness), wbicb to 
tbe number of one hundred and seventeen were laid up in the 
treasnry at Delphi — ^proof at once of tbe ricbos and of the munificence 
of tbe princely donor. He bad also behold in various parts of 
Greece the following offerings, all in gold, wbicb bad been deposited 
in tbe Greek temples by tbe same opulent monarch : a figiire of a 
lion, pi'obably of the natural size; a wine-bowl of about tbe same 
weight as tbe lion ; a Instral vase ; a statue of a female, said to be 
Croesus’s baking- woman, four feet and a half high; a shield and 
spear ; a tripod ; some figures of cows, and a number of pillars ; 
and a second shield, in a different place from tbe first, and of greater 
size.’’ Hor is there any improbability in tbe tradition wMcb be has 
mentioned, tbat tbe offerings of Croesus to tbe oracular shrine at. 
Branebidoa, w’-bicb bad been carried off by tbe Persians on tbe 
occasion of tbe Ionian revolt, were similar in character and equal in 
value to tbe gifts at Delphi.® 

21. Tbe wealth of Croesus, therefore, must be regarded as an 
established fact. The same liistorical character attaches to bis con- 
quests, bis alliances, bis consultation of tbe Creek oracles, and 
particular satisfaction with those of Delphi and Ampbiaraiis, bis 
invasion of tbe dominions of Cyrus and its consequences, tbe fall of 


® Strabo, xiii. p. 89'7. 

** The offerings at Delphi and at the 
shrine of Ampbiaraiis are declared by 
Herodotus to have been wholly from 
this soni'co, and may in some degree 
indicate its amplitude. They were 
the first-fruits (airapxii) of his inherit- 
ance ; the entire sum obtained by con- 
fisoatiou was laid out in offerings, and 
from hence were derived the gifts at. 
Branchidoo, at Ephesus, and at the 
temple of Jupiter Ismenius in Thebes 
(Herod, i. 93). 


See Herod, i. 50, 51, and 92. 

® T& 4v BpayxiSpin ryffi MtA.r)crlwj/ 
avaO-fifMra Rpolcrq), iJis m/yOduo/iiai, 
i<ra re (rraS/ihu leal &p.o7a roZer i 
ii> AeX^oZo-i (Herod, i. 93). They 
wore of such value that, at the break- 
ing out of the Ionian revolt, it was 
thought by one of the wisest of tlio 
Greeks, Hecatseus the Milesian, that 
the success of the straggle depended 
on their being applied to military pur- 
poses (Herod, v. 36). 
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Sardis, and liis own captivity. Tlie narrative, however, into which 
these materials have been worked np, is altogether of a poetic 
character. It seems as if the imagination of the Greeks had been 
struck with peculiar force by the spectacle of that gi-eat reverse of 
fortune whereof the Lydian king was the victim. The tragedy had 
been acted, as it were, under their eyes ; and it was a sight alto- 
gether now to them. They had seen the rapid rise and growth of a 
magnificent empire upon their borders, and had felt its irresistible 
might in opposition to themselvns : they had been dazzled by the 
]<avish display of a wealth exceeding all that their poets liad ever 
fabled of Colchis or Hesperia ; they had no doubt shared in the con- 
fident expectation of further conquests with which the warrior- 
prince, at the head of his unvanquished bands, had crossed the 
Halys to attack his nnknown enemy. And they had been spectators 
of the result. Within a few weeks the prosperous and puissant 
monarch, master of untold treasures, ruler over thirteen nations, lord 
of all Asia from the Halys to the sea, was a captive and a beggar, 
the miserable dependant upon the will of a despot whose anger 
he had provoked. Such a catastrophe had in it something pecu- 
liai’ly calculated to excite the feelings of the Greeks. Accordingly, 
the story of Croesus seems to have become to the romancers ® of the 
period what the old heroic tale of (Edipus \vas to the tragedians,^ 
the type of human instability. On the original historic facts were en- 
grafted from time to time such incidents as the fancy of each writer 
deemed appropriate, and the whole gradually took the perfect form 
which, delights us in Herodotus. The warning of Solon — even, it 
may be, his visit to Sardis, — the coming of the Phrygian prince 
Adrastus,^ the death of Atys,® the profound grief of the father, the 


® Althofighthe XoyoTToiol of the Greeks 
may not exactly correspond to the 
romancers of the middle ages or of 
more recent times, since they certainly 
affected somewhat more of an historic 
character, yet the notices which re- 
main to ns seem to indicate that their 
writings in reality partook far more of 
the nature of romances than of histori- 
cal uaiTativos. (See Tbncyd. i. 21). 

^ Note the correspondency between 
the lines with which Sophocles con- 
cludes the CLDcHpuB ifyi’^unus and the 
words of warning addressed by Solon 
to Crensus (Herod, i. 32). 

2 Phrygia, at the time when Adras- 


tus flies to Sardis for protection, is 
already a prownce of the Lydian 
empire (Horod. i. 28). The story 
makes it independent. Adrastus is a 
purely Greek name, wliich a Phrygian 
prince is not likely to hare borne. 

® The name Atys is enough to cause 
suspicion. Apart from its supposed 
significance (see Mure’s Lit, of Greece, 
vol. iv. p, 326), it is a name belonging 
to the purely mythic period, the period 
of the so-ealled first dynasty. None 
of the names of that period seem to 
have been in use among the Merm- 
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inaTvellous answers of tlio oracles, the recovery of speech by 
i^lio dumb son, the scene npon the funeral pyre, the reproach 
addressed to Apollo, and his. i*eply: — all these seem to be snb- 
secpient additions to the original historic outline, whereby it was 
filled up in accordance with Greek conceptions of the fitness of 
things. Nor did the romancers stop at the point of greatest perfec- 
tion, that, namely, to which the tale had reached in the days of 
Herodotus, or which perhaps it owed to his good taste and 
true poetic feeling. In after times the same inventive spirit 
was at work, and later authors continued to emhellish, with further 
details and fresh incidents, the story of the fall of Croesus. A 
fragment of such an improved version of the tale remains in 
Damascenns, by which wo may learn somethin.g of the mode in 
which the Horodotean legend was formed, [A.] 


[Note A.] 

tear, but witli a grave, safl .cdTOtOB- 
auce. All this time Cyras diet 
interfere, but let things take their, 
course, in hopes that some touch of- 
compassion would move the hearts of 
the Persians. How when Croesus: 
came opposite to the place Where : 
Cyrus sat, he cried to the Mtig with a' 
loud voice enirtjating to be allowed to 
see his son— it was his son who had 
been dumb and had recsovered his 
speech whom he wished to see— who 
now spake readily, and was h youth of 
sense and feeling. Cyrus oi'dered him 
to he brought, and presently h© ar- 
rived with a goodly company of bis 
companions following after him. Then 
Croesus was no longer himself, but for 
the first time began to weep. The 
youth, with many tears and: cries, fell 
on his father’s neck, and said sobbihg,: 

‘ Alas ! father, for thy piety ! will the 
gods never succour us?’ Then, ad- 
dressing himself to the Persians, ho 
exclaimed, ‘Take me also, I beseech 
you, and bmm me with hina on the 
pyre j I was not a whit less yom' enemy 
than he.’ But Orcosiis rejoined, ‘Thou 
sayest not true, son ; ’tis I alone who 
am to blame for beginning the war, 
not thou, nor thy companions, nor any 
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tale in Damascenus runs as 
follows:— 

“ Cyrus pitied Orcesus, but the Per- 
sians wore angry with him and raised 
a mighty funeral pyre at the foot of a 
lofty hill, from which they intended to 
behold the spectacle of his suffering. 
The royal train came forth from the 
palace-gate, and the king himself ivas 
in the midst, and all around strangers 
and citizens were flocking to see the 
sight. A little while and the officers 
appeared loading then.' iirisonor in his 
chains, and with him twice seven 
Lydians; tlien there burst from the 
multitude of the city a pici'cing cry — 
men and women alike weeping and 
beating their breasts. The lamenta- 
tion when the town was taken was not 
to bo compared with this for bitterness ; 
he must have been hard of heart who 
could have stood by and not jiitied the 
calamity of the fallen prince or ad- 
mired tiio love of his people to him ; 
for all gazed u])on him as if ho had 
been their father, and at the sight 
som.e rent their garments and others 
tore their hair, and there was a great 
multitude of women who led the way 
with wailing and beating of the breast; 
he himself went forward withont a 
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of tlvR rest of tlio Lyflians. It is jix'st, 
therefore, that I hhoiihl hear the punish, 
ment.’ But the youth clnng closely 
to hia father and XTOuld not let go, all 
tho ’ivhilo uttering the saddest cries, 
so that all were filled with pity, and 
exhorting the Persians to take them 
both together to tho pjTe. ‘For,’ 
said he to Creesns, ‘ bo sure I will not 
survive thy death, my father. If they 
will not let me die with thee now, cx- 
]xect me shortly. Have I any hope in 
Iife~I, who from my biidh have been 
nothing but a Inirthen both to myself 
and thee ? Wheix thou wert prosper- 
ous T was fain to avoid thy sight, 
through tho shame I felt at my in- 
firmity. It was not till calamity over- 
took us that I found a voice, wliich 
the gods seem only to have bestowed 
on mo that I might bo able to bewail 
our misfortunes.’ The father an- 
swered, ‘ At thy ago, my son, it can- 
not but be wrong to despair; many 
years of life are before tlice; even I 
have not laid aside all hope of some 
help from heaven .’ As he was speak- 
ing, there came up a train of female 
slaves, who brought costly dresses and 
all manner of rich ornaments, which 
the Lydian women had sent to adorn 
the fuLieral-pyro of their king. Then 
Croesus embraced hia son and tho 
Lydians who stood near, and mounted 
the pile. The youth, with hands out- 
stretched towards heaven, prayed thus : 
— ‘ 0 ! King Apollo, and all yo gods 
whom my father was wont to honour, 
descend now to our aid, lest all reli- 
gion ])erish from the earth together 
with Croo&ua.’ With this ho sought to 
cast himself also upon tho pyre, bnt 
his friends laid hold of him and pre- 
vented him. In the moan time. Just 
as Ci'cesuB was gc'ing up, the Sibyl was 
observed descending from an eminence 
and coming towards the xfiaco to see 
wliat was happening. Straightway a 
Tiiarnnu’ ran through the crowd that 
tlio prophetess was approaching, and 
they were all agai^o to hear if she 
would deliver any divine message 
about Greosus. She did not disappoint 
thorn, but after a brief space thus ex- 
claimed, in an eaxmest and impassioned 
'tone . . 


‘ Wretches, wlierefore so hot upon niiscliief that 
will not be suffered ? 

Jove the suprenie, and Phcebiis foihid it, and 
Amphiaraiis. 

. .Hark to the truth-speriking voice of the aeer, 
and beware of offending 
Heaven by your folly, for so ye will bring on 
you swift destruction.’ 

Cyrus heard what she said, and iiunio- 
diately sent heralds to spread tlio 
oracle among the Persians ; but they 
suspected that the Sibyl had been 
practised upon, and came for the 
express purpose of saving Croesus. 
Ho the while sate upon the pyre, and 
with, him the twice-sevon Lydians, and 
the Persians with burning torches 
stood around and set tho pyre alight. 
Then there was a silence, in tho midst 
of which Crmsus was heard to groan 
deeply and thrice utter the name of 
Solon. Cyrus wept at tho sound, be- 
thinking himself how greatly he was 
angermg the gods by yielding to the 
will of the Persians, and burning a 
prince his equal in rank, and, once, in 
fortime. And now some of the Fer- 
sians loft Creesns and gathered around 
their king, and, seeing how sorrowful 
ho was, entreated him to have the 
flames extinguished. So Cyims sent 
his orders to put out tho fire ; but the 
pile was by this time in a blaze, and 
burnt so fiercely that no one could 
venture to approach near to it. Then 
it is said that Croesus looked up to 
heaven and besought Apollo to come 
to his aid, since his very enemies were 
now willing to save him, hat lacked 
tho power. It was a gusty day, with 
a strong cast wind blovring, bur as yet 
there had boon no rain. As Creosus 
prayed, the air gi-cw suddenly dark, 
and clouds collected together from all 
quarters, witli much tliundor and 
lightning, .and such a storm of rain 
burst forth that, while it complotely 
extinguishod the blazing pyre, it al- 
tuost drowned those who wore seated 
thorcu])on; so tho Persians speedily 
strotohod a ].iurplo awxiing over 
Croesus, and great fear foil tt])on tliom 
all. Terrified by the ilavknt'ss and 
the violent wind, and still more hj' 
tho thunder, and struck by the' hoofs 
of tho houses, which were rendered 
reatill by tho storm, they tromblod 
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affriglit ; and as they thought of 
tliG Avaririug of the Sibyl and of the 
oracles of Zoroaster, they called yet 
more loudly upon Cyrus to spare 
Cveesua, and, prostrating themselvoa 
upon the ground, besought the gods to 
pardon them,. Some say that Thales 
had foreseen, from certain signs which 
lie had observed, that there would be 
a storm, and expected it exactly at 
the time it hai)pened. Thenceforth the 
Persians began to observe the law of 
Zoroaster, which forbade the burning 
of dead bodies, or any other pollution of 
the clement of five ; and so tho ancient 
ordinance, which had been neglected, 
was established among them Cyrus 
after this took Croesus w'ith liim to 
his palace, and comforted him, and 
spake friendly words to him, for ho 
thought that lio was the most re- 
ligious of men ; he also exhorted him, 
if he had any x’equest to make, not to 
bo afraid to speak out boldly and toll , 


it. Then said Creesus, ' Oh ! my lord, 
since thou art so gracious to thy 
servant, permit me, I Ibeseeoli thee, to 
send these gyves to Delphi, and to ask 
the god what I ever did to him that 
he should entice me by deceiving 
oracles to make war on thee in tho 
confident hope of victory, only to gain 
such first-fruits as these’ (here he 
pointed to his fetters), 'and wherefore 
there is such forgetfulness of benefits 
on tho part of the Grecian godsP’ 
Cyrus granted his I’equost with a 
smile, and promised him ecpinl success 
when he should ask greater favours. 
In a littlo time the two princes became 
clo.se friends, and Cjwus gave Creesus 
back his wives and children, and took 
him with 1dm when he went away 
from Sardis. Some say ho would 
have made him. governor of the place 
if ho had not been fearful of Ids 
rebelling. 
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jrstwcl, not ascertained, but as those most consonant with the ideas of Herodotue 
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ESSAY 11. 

ON THE PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY OF ASIA MINOR. 

1. Physical Geogi’aphy of Asia IVIiuor — Shape, dimensions, and boundaries. 
2. Great central Plateau. 3. Division of Plateau — Lake region — Noriheru 
flat— Rivers which drain the latter — (i.) The YecMl-Irmalc, or Iris — (ii.) The 
Kizil-Irindk, or Halys — (iii.) The Sahlwiyeli, or Sangarius. 4. Coast tracts 
outside the Plateau: (i.) Southern — (ii.) Northern— (iii.) Western, o. Its 
rivers. 6. Its general character. 7. Political^ Geography. 8. Fii'tee7i 
nations : (i.) Phrygians — (ii.) Mati^ni — (iii.) Cilicians — (iv.) Painphylians 
— (v.) Lyeians — (vi.) Caunians — (vii.) Carians — (viii.) Lydians — (ix.) 
Greeks — (x.) Mysians — (xi.) Thracians — (xii.)_ Mariandjmians — (xiii.) 
Paphlagonians — (xiv.) Chalybes — (xv.) Cappadocians. 9. Comparison of 
Herodotus with Ephorus. 

1. Asia Minor, or the Peninsula of Anatolia, is in form an iiregular 
parallelogram, facing the four cardinal points, in length from west 
to east about 650 miles, in average breadth from north to south 
350 miles. It is bounded on the north by the Buxine {Black Sea) 
and Propontis (Sea of Marmora) ; on the west by the Mgean ; on 
the south by the Mediterranean ; on the east by an imaginary line, 
bearing iN'.N'.E. from the north-eastern angle of the gulf of Issus 
{Ishenderun) to Ordou (long. fS7° 62', lat. 40° 67') on the Buxine.^ 
Its size is somewhat more than half that of Prance. 

2. The greater part of the peninsula consists of a high plateau 
or table-land, enclosed by the range of Taui’us on the south, and on 
the north by another line of mountains of less elevation, which 
branches from the Georgian Caucasus, and under various names 
runs across the peninsula from east to Tvest, at an average distance 
of 60 or 60 miles from the shore, joining the Mysian Olympus, 
between Kicm (Isnik) and Dorylamm {Bski ShaJier), in lat. 40°, 
long. 30°. A lateral ridge, rising but slightly above the level of 
the plateau, connects Mount Taurus with the Mysian Olympus, and 

^ It has been customary to reckon and Kerasv/nt, in the ancient country 
the isthiiius as lying between the gulfs of the eastern Chalybians. According 

of Issus and Amisus (Samsoun) ; but to the maps, Ordou seems to be about 
I’ocont observations have shown that the nearest point. (8ee Rennoil’s 
the sliortest line from sea to sea is Geography of Western Asia, vol. i. p. 
from the noi’th-oaat angle of the gulf 337, and the Maps of Mr. Hamilton.) 
of Issus to some point between Fatsa 
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forms tkc Avcstern boundary of the elevated tract in question. This 
ridge may be regarded as commencing near Buldih' (lat. 38°, long. 

30° 20'), and running in a direction a little west of north to IGtd- 
Khalah, a small village about half-way between Prusa (JJrussa) and 
\ Cotyteuni (Kidahiyeh). On the east the plateau stretches up to the 

roots of Anti-Taui-us, Paryadres, and other divei’gent branches from 
! the great mountain-cluster of Armenia. 

I The length of this plateau may be estimated at 500, its average 

breadth at 250 miles. Thus it occupies above one-half of the 
;/ . peninsula. ^ 

3, It must not be supposed that the whole of this region forms a ! 

single plain. On the south-east and south, numerous high ridges, 
with a direction for the most i?art from south-east to north-west, 
isolate from the more northern portion of the plateau tracts of con- 
I sidorable size, the waters of which do not flow^ to the sea, but, like 

j those of Thibet, Candahar, and central Persia, form rivers which : 

i end ill lakes that have no outlet.^ Such are the plains of Egerdir, f 

Ak-Shehr,Ilghun’,K6niyeh,Beij-Sheh7',ErIcle,Kara]i!ssa7',&o/ Such | 

again is the great central plain, wherein is situated the vast salt i 

f lake of Touti-Ghievd, the ancient Pains Tattiea. The breadth of this ^ 

f:,; : ■ ^ ^ :/vJ 

' - Colonel Leake thus describes one and beyond it are seen some of the sum- ^ ■ I 

: of these tracts, the plain of Iconium mits of the Karaxnan range, -which can- ^ 

! (Koniyeli) t “Soon after we had notbelcssthanitijietj/wiilesfromus.” — i 

quitted this spot, we entered upon a . Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor, p. 45, I 

ridge branching eastward from the Afterwards he obserres : “A cha- ^ 

great moimtains on our right, and racterietic of these Asiatic plains is [ 

forming the northern boundary of the the exactness of the level, and the I 

27lain of Konia. On the descent from peculiarity of their extending, -without j 

tliis ridge \ve came in sight of the vast any previous slope, to the foot of the -! 

plain around that city, and of the lake mountains, which rise from them like 

-which occupies the middle of it ; and lofty islands out of the surface of the ■ 

-we saw- the city with its mosques and ocean” (p. 95). 

ancient -walls, still at a distance of 12 ^ Oolonel Leake travelled along this 

or 14 miles from us. To the north- lake country from J.hilwti,d'un to Kara. 
east nothing appeared to inteiTupt the man, a distance of above 150 miles, 

^•aHt expanse but t-wo very lofty sum- through tho i)laius Alc-Shelir, Ilijliun, 

.rnits, covered with snow, at a great dis- K6niyeh, and Kassahd, to the northern - 

tance. They can be no other than the foot of Taurus, near Karamdn. He ; 

summits of Mount Ai'gmus above Kesa- fonnd reason to believe that the same \ 

ria, tmd are cousoquoutly a hundred and sort of country o.xtonded to tho north- j. 

fifty miles distant from us, in a direct east as far as Mount Arggeus (LVdh’si’i), I 

line. To the south-east the same plains and to the -west as far as BuldAr. (See I 

extend as far as tho mountains of his map, prelixed to the Travels in Asia I 

KfU’aman (Taurus). . . "VVewero mtxeh Minor.) His opinions have been con- ■: 

struckwith the appearance of aremark- firmed by more recent travellers. (See , 

able insulated mountain called Kara- Fello-w’s Asia Minor, p. 160; Hamil- ; 

dagh. ... it is about 60 miles distmif ton’s Travels, vol. ii. pp. 284-313.) j' 
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lake-region, is from 80 to 130 miles. Above it tlie land is more 
level, varied only by bills of moderate bcigbt, and occasionally 
expanding into enormous flats, particularly towards tbc centre or 
axis of tbe peninsula.^ The dip of the plateau above the lake 
region is to the north, and the whole ti’act is drained by three great 
rivers winch force their way through narrow gorges in the northern 
mountain chain, and discharge their waters into the Euxiue. These 
arc the Yecliil-Irmah (the ancient Iris), the Kidl-Irmah (or Halys), 
and the (S'fl/.'ZrrtnT/e/i (or Sangarius.) 

(i.) The Yecldl-Irmah is the most eastern of the three, and drains 
a district of far less extent than either of the others. It is formed 
of three principal streams, the largest of which, the ancient Lyons, 
descends from the Armenian mountains, and does not belong pro- 
perly to the region under consideration. The other two, the central 
one, regarded by the ancients as the Upper Iris, and the western, 
which w’as called the Scylax, cai'ry olf the waters from a tract which 
lies, as it were, -within the basin of the Kvdl-Irmah, being a portion 
of the ancient Cappadocia. Of this region very little is known ; 
compared to the central and western portions of the plateau, it 
seems to be rough and mountainoiis.^ 

(ii.) The great river of Asia Minor is the Kidl-IrmaJc,^ or ancient 
Halys. Its real source is in Armenia, near the city of Sdaas (Sebaste) , 
whence it flows with a -western or south-western course, receiving 
many tributai’ies on its way, as far as Kesariyeh (the ancient Omsarea- 
Alazaca), in long. 35° 20'. Soon after it turns to the north-west, 
and receives the streams flowing from the northern flank of the 
range of hills, -which, branching from Mount Argtuns, near Kesarvye'h, 
passes to the north of Lake Tatta, and there sinks into the plain. 
The augmented stream then proceeds north-ward by a bold sweep 
towards the west, and, forcing its way through the northeim range 
near Osmamjik, runs into the Eiixine within about 40 miles of the 
Yecliil-Irmulc. The basin drained by this stream is thus about 300 


* Sir 0. I’eno-n%g thus describes the 
comifcry near Cotyajum: “We con- 
tiimod the ascent for an hoar, and I 
fully expected to find myself on a 
barren s-umniit ; but -what -was my sur^ 
YU’iae, on reaching the top, at seeing 
before me meadows and cultivated land 
for tu-enty miles ! ” (pp. 125-6.), These 
tablo-Iands continued nearly to Lake 
Ascania (pp. IclO, 150, 155, &c.). 


.Colonel Loako saw similar tracts to- 
•wards the north, on his i-oad from 
Bulwud'An to Karamcm (Travels in 
Asia Minor, jjjj. 45, 96, 97, &o.). 

^ Hamilton’s Travels in Asia Minor, 
Pontus, and Armenia (vol. i. pp. Sll- 
365). 

® Called also the Atoe, or Aiuo-Sii. 
Kiml-Innalt is merely “ Bed Eiver.” 
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in its greatest width, and 175 miles from north to south, be- 
tween Mcnuit Argeeus and the gorge at Osmmijih. 

(iii.) il’he thii’d river, the Salclcariyeh, or Sangarius, like the Iris, 
has three principal branches. , The easternmost, called at present 
the JEngtirl Su, rises beyond Aneyra (Enguri), but a few leagues 
from the banks of the Halys. After running about 70 miles with 
a course nearly due west, it joins .the central stream, ^vhich. is re- 
garded by the Turks as the main river, and called the Salilcariyeli. 

This branch springs from the flanks of the groat mountain, JEmir 
Daglt, near liuhmidnn, and flows north-cast to the point of junction. 

From thonce, nntil its union with the third stream, the Fursek, or 
ancient Thymbrias, the course of the Sakkariyeh is very imperfectly 
known. Its general direction is still westward, but after receiving 
the Farsekf or river of Kutahiyoh, from the west, it turns northward, 
making (like the Kiail-IrmaJc) a bold westerly sweep, and pierce.s 
the northerm monntain-chain near Bluujlmt, after which it runs ■with 
almost a straight conrse into the Euxine. The tract of country 
which it drains is an oblong, about 200 miles across from the hills 
east of Aneyra to the mountains west of Cotyecum, and 100 miles 
from north to south, between the range of Emir-Dagh and the Bithy- 
nian Olympus. . 

4. Outside the high central plateau, which has been described, 
on three sides, southward, westward, and northward, lie strips of 
teiTitory. These tracts require separate consideration. 

(i.) The range of Taurus, which bounds the central plateau on 
the side of the Mediterranean, like the European mountain-ranges 
■whoso direction is the same, presents its steep side to the south. 

Prom the summit of the chain, distant in general about 60 or 70 
miles from the coast, the descent into the valleys of Lycia, Pam- 
})hylia, and Cilicia, is rapid and precipitous. These valleys, which 
are narrow and numerous, and have a general direction from north 
to south, are separated from each other by lateral spur’s from tho 
great ebain, of an elevation very little inferior to that of Taurus : 

itself." In two places only along the whole southern coast do tho 

^ Tho ele-^'ution of Mount Taurus is of Taurus.” Many peak.g in the lateral 

not very great. Tho highest peaks ranges have been found by observation 

aro said to bo about nine or ten thou- to be noaidy 5000 feet. Mount Takh- 

sand feet above the level of tho sea. talu, a continuation of Climax, on tho 

Leako even (p. 10-1) calls a summit eastern eoa.sb of Lycia, is 7800 feet. ] 

between six and seven thousand feet (See Beaufort s Karamauia, i> 57). 

high “ one of the highest in the range 
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valleys expand into plains — ^at Adalia (the ancient Attalia) in Pam- 
phylia, and near Tersoos (or Tarsus), where the vast alluvium, 
formed hy the three streams of the Cydnus (Tersoos Ohai), the Sarus 
(fSihun), and the Pyramus {Jyhwt)^ has created the extensive flat 
which gave to the eastern portion of Cilicia the name of Cilicia 
Camjmtris,^ Elsewhere, along the -whole line of coast, the moun- 
tains descend abruptly into the Mediteri’anean, except where the 
small streams, Avhich carry off the waters from the south side of 
Taurus, reach the sea. 

The j>rincipal of these streams is the Calycadnus, or Gldvlt- 
Sooymr., which has formed at its mouth a delta of considerable extent. 
Unlike the other streams of Cilicia and Pamphylia, this river floAvs 
from west to east, or more strictly from E.W. by W,, to S.E. by E. 
A spur -from Taurus,® which leaves the main ridge in long. 32° 15', 
and projects towards the coast in a direction at first south, then 
south-east, and finally east, leaves between Taurus and itself a large 
tract which can only be drained by a water-course with this bear- 
ing. The whole region is mountainous in the extreme, forming a 
portion of the ancient Cilicia Trachea. Numerous valleys from the 
flLanks of Taurus, and others from the spur itself, the ancient Im- 
barus (.?), converge, and their several streams uniting above Selejlce 
(Seleucia) foi’m the Calycadnus, which at present reaches the sea 
about ten miles below that city. No other river along the entire 
south coast, except perhaps the Pyramus, is to be compared with 
this either for size or volume. 

Such are the principal features of the southern tract, a nairoAv 
and somewhat winding strip of territory, extending from the Gulf 
of Issus on the east, to that of Mandelyeh (lassus) oii the Avest, a 
distance of nearly 500 miles, and varying in breadtli from 20 to ?0 
miles. 

(ii.) Opposite to this tract, upon the north, lies a strip of ton'i- 

® The Jylx'^-n, (Pjramus) falls now 
into the Gulf of Issus, and may seem. 

Llieroforo to havo had nothing to do 
Avith tlio formation of the g):eat alluvial 
plain of A€ana (the ancient Campus 
Ale’ius). But the fact is that the river 
has, in comparatively modeni times, 
changed its course. Anciently it ran 
through the middle of the Campus 
Aloms, and reached the sea to the 
Avost of the lu’omnntory of Kamdash 
(Alegarsus), as Kiepert rightly shows 


upon his map. (Pamijhylia, Kilikia 
und Kyjjros. Compare Beaufort’s 
Karamania, i)p. 285-8.) 

® Called incorrectly by Major Rpnnell 
a second ridge, parallel to Taurus (Geo- 
graphy of WeBtern Asia, Ami. ii. i)p. 
78-9). Kiepert’s map exhibitK the 
true nature of the ridge, -which breaks 
a-w-ay from the main chain in long. 
(East from Paris), or 3 A ID' (Esist 
from Greenwich). 
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tory, somcwliat broader and far less mountainous, 61)0 miles from 
east to west, and from 40 to 100 miles across. Of this district, 
witJi the exception of its western portion, the ancient Mysia and 
Bithynia, modern Europeans have but a very scanty knowledge. 
It appears, from such notices as are procui-able, to be, in its central 
parts, between the Iris and Sangarius, a level and fertile, country, 
well- watered and well- wooded, but not possessing any very marked 
or sticking features. Eastward of the Iris, and westward of the 
Sangarius, the character of the region is somewhat different. The 
rivers run in narrow valleys, or ravines, and the intermediate 
country is wild and rocky, scarcely admitting of cultivation. lYest- 
■ward of the Sangarius, there are a few alluvial plains, on the borders 
of the great lakes, which now only occupy a portion of their oiuginal 
beds. 

(iii.) The third tract, which lies westward of the plateau, inter- 
vening between it and the jEgean, is in form nearly a triangle, 
of which the coast-line forms the base, wliile its apex is near 
duJcU, above the head-streams of the Mmander. The base extends 
about 160 miles, from the Grulf of Adramyttium to that of Mandel/yeh, 
and the apex is distant about 190 miles from the coast. The upper 
part of the triangle, near the apex, partakes of the character of the 
central plateau. It contains extensive plains at a high elevation 
above the sea, as those of Ushah, GoheJe, JJemmr, Men^il, &c. These 
great flats are bariun, and are traversed by streams, which for the 
most part form for themselves in the soft soil deep gullies, at the 
bottom of which they run, often 600 feet below the surface of the 
plain. About half-way between the apex and the coast, tlie general 
level of the country sinks, and several important mountain-ranges 
break away from tire elevated table-land, dividing the lower portion 
of the triangle into the four great valleys of the Caicus, the 
Hermus, the Cayster, and the Mseander. These mourrtain-ranges 
are the Kestaneh-Dagh, or Messogis, which separates between the 
Mmander and the Caj'ster ; theKmlja-musa-Bagh, or Tmolus, which 
divides the hasin of the Cayster from that of the Hermus ; aud the 
extension of the Demirji range, known to the ancients as Pitneeus 
and Sardine, which intervenes between tho basins of the Hermus 
and the Caicus. The general direction, of these mountain- ranges, 
and also of the four great streams which they separate, is from east 
to west. To the north and south the triangle is enclosed by the 
Demirji-Dagh^ or Temnus, and the Baha-Dagh, or Cadmns, both 
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brandies from tbe transverse ridge wMcli connects Taurus with, tlie 
northern mountain-chain. 

5. Of the four streams which have been mentioned, two, the 
Meeander and the Hermus, are of a size far exceeding that of the 
others. Both have their sources on the flanks of the groat plateau, 
and each is formed by the confluence of a large number of streams 
of nearly equal magnitude. Four rivers, the Kopli 8ii, the lianas 
Ghaiy the Sa,7id'uJcU Ghai, and the Deenair river, unite to form the 
jViDsander (Menders), which then receives on its way to the sea the 
waters of three considerable^ and namei'ous smaller tributaries. 
The Hermus (Kadiis or Ghledh Ghai) is formed by the confluence 
of three rivers, the Demirji Ghai, the Aineh Ghai, and the Ghiediz 
Ghai, and is afterward augmented by the two great streams of the 
Oogamus, and the Hyllus or Phrygius.^ The Oayster and the Caicus, 
the latter above the Hermus, the former between it and the Mteander, 
are minor streams, and receive no tributaries of consequence. 

6. This portion of Asia Minor is famous for its rich and fertile 
plains.® These are almost entirely along the courses of the principal 
rivers, especially where they receive a tributary, or disembogue into 
the sea. At the mouths of the Mseander and the Hermus are 
vast alluviums, which have grown immensely since the time of 
Herodotus, and which every year augments.^ The Oayster and the 
Oaicus have large though less extensive deltas. The valleys, too, 
in wHeh the rivers run are broad and noble, and contain many 
plains of great note, as that called by the ancients the plain of the 
Hermus, which is at the junction of that stream with the Phi'ygius ; 
that of Sardis, where the Oogamus joins the Hei-mus ; that of Per- 
gamus, where the Ceteius unites with the Oaicus ; and that of the 
Oayster, where that river receives the Phyrites, near Ephesus, 
Modern ti-avellei-s remark the peculiar beauty and flatness of these 
plains, from which the mountains rise suddenly, like islands from 


^ These are the TcJiomloSioorLyovis, 
the ICara or Harpasus, and the 
OJieena, Ghai or Mar.syas, 

" Sometimes a larger stream than 
the Hermus before the junction. (See 
Fellows’s Asia Minor, p. 20.) 

^ Strabo, xiii, 901-2. 

^ Herodotus notices the increase of 
laud at tho mouth of the Mmander (ii. 


10) - Pliny mentions the grow th. at tli c 
mouth of the Hermus (II. N. v. 29) . 
Chandler remarks tlie fiu-thor acciunu- 
lation of soil in both places (voi. i. pp. 
86 and 201-20G), and speeulaios on 
future changes of a still more extra- 
ordinary character (ib. p. 88 and p, 
207). Sir 0. Fellows follows in the 
same track (Asia Minor, p. 16). 
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fhe surface of fhe ocean.® Still, tlie greater portion, even of tlie 
lower region, is barren and ■anfrnitfnl, being occupied by the moun- 
tain-ranges already spoken of; and the upper country, towards 
the apex of the triangle, is even less adapted for cultivation. The 
middle region, wbi(i abounds in traces of volcanic action (the 
ancient Catakecaumene), is a more fertile and productive territory, 

7. Such are the chief features in the physical geography of Asia 
Minor, An outline of its political geography, according to the 
showing of Herodotus, has now to be given, 

8, Asia Minor contained anciently, according to Herodotus, 
fifteen races or nations. Of these fonr occupied the southern 
region ; namely, the Cnicians, the Pamphylians, the Lyciaus, and the 
Oannians ; four lay to the west of the groat table-land, either upon 


or very near the coast, the Carians, the Lydians, the Mysians, and 
the Greeks ; four bordered on the Euxine, the Thracians, Marian- 
dynians, Paphlagonians, and Cappadocians ; three, finally, dwelt 
in the interior, the Phrygians, the Chalyhes, and the MatiSui. 

(i.) The boundaries of these several tribes cannot be settled with 
exact accuracy. The high table-land, westward of the Halys, seems 
to have constituted the country of the Phrygians, but their limits 
did not exactly coincide with its natural bairiei’s. The Halys was 
their eastern boundary, as Herodotus expressly testifies;’’ and there 
is no reason to doubt that their limits northwards and southwards 
coincided nearly with, the chain of Taurus and the continuation of 
the Olympian mountain range ; but towards the west it would seem 
that they extended beyond the transverse indge so often alluded to, 
occupying a considerable portion of the tract which lies westward 
of that watershed, and is drained by the head-streams of the IJermiis 
and the kfajander. Colossm, on the Lycus before its junction TOtli 
the Mmander, is reckoned to Phrygia ; and Strabo even places the 
boundary yet further to the west/'* The Catakceanmene is, however, 
always regarded as beyond the Phrygian territory,^ 

(ii.) The table-land, immediately east of the Halys, appears to 

5 Fellow, s’s Asia Minor, p, 26, 7 Horofl. i. '72. 

® TLe Cannians aro inentionod as a ® Xenoph. Auab. i. ii. 6. 

distinct people in ch. 172. In the ** At Carura, below the Junction of 

ennmeration (ch. 28) they are omitted, the Lycus with the Mreauder (xii. p. 
being considered (perhaps) as included 827), 

in the Lycians, to whom they in fact * The doubt was whether it belonged 
belonged. (See note ® to book i. oh. to Mysia or Lydia. (Seo Strabo, xiii. 
172,) Bcylax,lioweyer, reckons Oaunua p. 900.) 

to Caria, (Poripl. p. 92.) 
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be assigned bj Herodotus to tbe Matieni, a people not mentioned 
among tbe inbabitants of tbe peninsula by tbe geograpbers, but 
occasionally alluded to by 'writex’S of tbe age of Herodotus.- Tbe 
Halys bas tbe Matieni on tbe right, while it has the Phrygians on 
tbe left, and does not reach Cappadocia until it touches the country 
of the Papbla,gomans.^ 

(iii.) Tbe strip of territory south of tbe table-land belonged to 
tbe Oilicians, the Pampbylians, and the Lj^cians, or Termilaj. 
Cilicia extended indeed considerably to tbe noi’tb of Taurus, unless 
wo regard Herodotus as altogether mistalcen with respect to tbo 
coxirse of tbo upper Halys.^ It occupied tbo eastern portion of the 
south coast, opjmsite Its western boundary is not fixed by 


Herodotus, bxxb we know' that in after times it was placed at Cora- 
cesium® (J-kya). On tbe east tbe Euphrates divided Cilicia fi’om 
Armenia.'^ 

(iv.) Pampbylia lay west of Cilicia. Herodotus does not fix aixy 
of its boundaries ; but the geograpbers ® agree with respect to tbe 
coast-line, that it extended fi’om Coracesium to Pbaselis (Tehrova), 
at the foot of Mount Climax. Herodotus appears to have regarded 
Pampbylia as bounded on tbe east by Cilicia, on tbe west by Lycia, 
and on tbe north by Phrygia. He is not acquainted with tbo 
Pisidia of more recent writers,^ which -was a mountain tract lying 
inland, and separating Pampbylia fi’om Phrygia, thus bounding 


® As Heoatfeus, Fr. 18S, 189; Xau- 
thus, Fr. 3. Epborns did not mention 
them in his onumoratiou of tlio inhabi- 
tants of the pcuinsnla (Fr. 80) . 

^ Herod, i. 72. Elsewhere, however, 
Cappadocia appears to include the 
Matieni. The road from Sardis to 
Snsa passed ihronvh Lydia, Fhrygia, 
Cappadocia, and Cilicia. No Matieni 
are mentioned upon this part of the 
route (v. 52).: 

^ The upper Halys flows Sih KiKIkcou 
(i. 72). If we regard Herodotus as 
acquainted with the real course of the 
ri^■cr, this expression will extend 
Cilicia to the 39ili pamllol, a whole 
dcgrcG north of the Taurus rauge. 
Modern geographers have supposed 
tiiafc Herodotus was unacquainted with 
the main source of tho Halys, and im- | 
agined the stream to flow from the 
northern tlanlis of Tauru.s, and to run 


during its whole ‘ cour.se nearly from 
south to north. To excuse this ignor- 
auco, they have maintained the exist, 
euceof agreat stream, easily mistaken 
for the real Halys, in these regions, 
and with this dii’ection. (Btilir ad 
Herod, i. 72; Ronneir.s Coography (.f 
Western Asia, vol. i. p. 352.) Mr. 
Hamilton’s travels have shown that 
thei’o is no such river. The range ef 
hills which extends from Cmsarca 
(ICesnriyeli) to the north of Lake Tati a 
(Touz-Ghieul) is nowhej’e above 30 
miles from the Halys, and no .stream 
from the south pierces it,. (Compare 
note to book i. ch. 6.) 

® Herod, ii. 34. 

® Strabo, xiv. p. 953. 7 Herod, v. 52. 

^ EeimeH’s Western Asia, vol. ii. 

p. 71. 

_ ® The Pisidians seem to ho first men- 
tioned as a distinct people Ity Xeno- 
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Paaiiplijlia to the north. Probably ho reckoned this tract partly 
to Phrygia, partly to Pamphylia. 

(y.) Lycia lay next to Pamphylia upon the south coast. It 
extended from Phas^lis on the east to the valley of the Calbis on 
the west, where the territory of the Cauniaiis boniided it. Inland 
it reached to the mountain-ranges of Taurus and Da^dala. It 
appears to have been divided into three . portions — Lycia Proper, or 
the country of the Troes and Termila), which included the whole of 
the coast, being the tract lying south of Diedala, Massicytus, and 
the range which connects Massicytirs with Mount TiiJcJilcda; Milyas, 
the higli plain about Lake Avelan, in which stands the large town 
of Almali; and Cabalia, the central plain of HaktJad (called now 
Safalco Yuila), which is enclosed by Taurus, Massicytus, and a low 
range of hills separating it from the more eastern plain of Almali, 
or Milyas. 

(vi.) The western coast was occupied anciently by the three 
native races of the Carians, the Lydians, and the IMysians. Between 
Lycia and Caria intervened the small state of Caunus, the coast-line 
of which cannot have extended further than from the Calbis (Dol- 
lonion Qliai) to the Rhodian Chersonese. Inland the Oaunians niay 
have reached to the mountain-ranges of Lida and Salbacon, beyond 
which was certainly Caria. Ho writer but Herodotus speaks of the 
Caunians as a distinct people. 

(vii.) Caria was anciently the whole country from Caunus on 
the south to the mouth of the Ma-'ander on the west coast. It 
extended inland at least as far as Carura, near the junction of the 
Lycus with the Majander. The chain of Cadmus (Baha Bagh) 
formed, apparently, its eastern boundary. In process of time the 
greater part of the coast was occupied by the Greeks. The 
peninsula of Cnidus, with the tract above it known as the Byhas- 
siau Chersonese, was colonised by Dorians, as was tlio southern 
shore of the Ceramic Gulf, from Myndus to Ccranius. More to 
the north the coast was seized upon by the Ionian Greeks, -who seem 
to have possessed themselves of the entire seaboard from the 
Hermus to the furthest recess of the Sinus lassius. Still the 
Carians retained some portions of the coast, and were able to 
furnish to the navy of Xei'xes a fleet of seventy ships. 


plion (Aaab. X. ii. 1, &c.). Bphorus . ^ Called SeMoHer, by Mr. Hamilton 

I'ccboned tboni an inland people (Frag. on Ms map, 

30). 
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(viii.) Above Caria was Lydia, bounded by tbe J^ifieander on the 
south, and extending northwards at least as far as the ELnitio G ulf,- 
where it adjoined on Mysia. Eastwards it bordered on Phrygia,, 
but the line of demarcation between the two countries cannot be 
fixed. The ancients themselves regarded it as a matter of uncer- 
tainty.^ There is almost equal difi&culty in sepax’ating between 
Lydia and Mysia. The Demirji range, with its continuation, the 
low line of hills which separates the basin of the Ca’icus from that 
of the Hermus, is con jectur'ed rather than proved to be the 
boundary.'^ 

(ix,) The coast-line of this region seems to have been almost 
entirely in the possession of the Greeks, the lonians extending con- 
tinuously from the Mseander to Smyrna, and again to the noi’th of 
the Hermus, occupying the Phociean peninsula, while the jEolic 
Greeks were settled at Smyrna itself, and thence extended due 
north,® as far as the Bay of Adramyttium. The Lydians furnished 
no ships to the navy of Xerxes. 

(x.) Mysia lay north of Lydia. The jEgean washed it on the 
west, the Hellespont and Propontis upon the north. Its eastern 
boundary was probably the range of hills Avhich forms the water- 
shed between the Sangarins and the Rhyndaens (Tansclianli Chai), 
Here it bordered on Bithynia. It formed the western extremity of 
the strip of territory lying north of the great plateau, or table- 
land. The Greeks occupied the entire seaboard, with the exception 
of a small tract near Adramyttium (Adramyti). 

(xi.) Eastward of Mysia was Bithynia, or (according to Hero- 
dotus) Asiatic Thrace, inhabited (as he maintaius) by two tribes, 
the Thynians and the Bithyninus. These were immigrants, as he 
tells us,® from Europe. The Thynians arc said to have possessed 
the peninsula which lies between the Euxine and the Gulf of 


" The early Greek settlors seem to 
have extended Mj'-sia as far south as the 
l^romontory of Gano, and probably this 
was true of the time when they made 
tlieir settlements. Mysia, however, 
was on the decline from that period ; 
and ihei-G is reason to think that, by 
the ago of Groosns, Lydia had extended 
itself as far north as the Gulf of Adra- 
niyttium. Adramyttium is spoken of 
uniformly as a Lydian city. (Nio. 
Damaso. p. 54, Orelli. Ai'istot. ap. 
Stepli. Byz. in voc. ’ ASpapnirrsiov.) 


^ Strab. xiv. p, 96/. 

* See Bennell’a Geography of Wes- 
tern Asia, voLi. p. 368. 

® Their occupation of the coast was 
intemipted at the Phoctcan peniiisnla ; 
but they appear to have had a eou- 
neoted territory extending from 

Smyrna across by Temnus to Cyme, 
andthcnco along the coast far into thes 
Gulf of Adramyttium. See note ^ on 
Book i. ch, 149.) 

® Herod, vii. 75, 
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I Izmid (ISTicomedia)/ while the Bithynians dwelt chiefly in the 

I interior. The limits o£ Bithynia to the east are variously stated, 

j Arrian makes the Parthenius, Pliny the Billfeus, Xenophon the 

i city of Hei’aclea (Bregli), the boundary. Herodotus apparently 

differs from all ; for as the Mariandynians lay between the San- 
1 garius and Heraclea, the Bithynia of Herodotus must be regarded 

> as confined on the east within the limits marked out by that river, 

i Southward it extended to the range of Olympus, the northern 

I limit of the central table-land. 

i (xii.) The Mariandynians beyond the Sangarius were an unim- 

I portant tribe, probably of Thracian origin.^ They appear to have 

■I extended but a little way inland, not reaching to the monntain- 

I chain, bnt separated from it by the Bithynians, who stretched 

t across from the Propontis to the upper streams of the Bilhxnis (or 

I Mlyas), intervening between the Mariandynians and Phrygia. 


Their eastern boundary was Cape Baba (Posideium) near Bregli 
(Heraclea Pontica). 

(xiii.) Paphlagonia succeeded, extending from Cape Baba to the 
mouth of the Halys, a distance of 230 miles. The boundaries were 
the Billrens on the west, the Buxine on the north, the Halys on the 
east, and on the south the range of hills which bounds the central 
plateau, and here forms the watershed between the upper streams 
of the Sangai’ius and the Goh Irmah or Cosfambol Cliai (the ancient 
Amnias), an important tributary of the Halys, flowing into it from 
the low level, with a course nearly due east. 

(xiv.) It is within this district that we must seek for the country 
of the Chalybes. Throe anthers only besides Hei’odotus seem to 
be aware of the existence of Chalybes to tbe west of the Halys. 
These are Pomponiu.s Mela, Scymnus Chius, and Ephorus.' Mela 
mentions Chalybes as dwelling in the vicinity of Sinope,^ while 
Ephorus and Scymnus speak of them, in an enumeration of tho 
nations of peninsula (rrji Xcppovyffov), as situated in tho in- 
terior.i Hence they seem rightly placed by Kiepert and Ritter 


7 So Etmnell (Goograpliy of Westom 

Asia, vol. ii. p- 114‘) ; but I have failed 
to finid any anthority for tho assertion. 
Pliny (H. N. t. 32) make.? the Thynians 
the inhabitants of the whole sea-coast 
of Bithynia : Tenent or am omnein 

Thyni, interiora Bithyni,” 

8 Btrab. vii. p, 4<27. 

» Mela, i. 21. 

VOL. I. 


^ Soymn, Gh. 938. Ephor. ap, Strab. 
xiv. p. 966. Strabo blames him on 
this account. ’E^ilpov yap ravro vparov 
hreureiv 'rovs XaAvfias 

rldnariv evTos Xep^ovfjcfav, roaovrov 
ttipeffTuras ical Sirc^injs ml ‘Apicrau vphs 
I em s Strabo is oidy aware of the eastm-n 
Ohalybians, 
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near Sinope, between the Amnias and the coast, bat not uimi the 
coavst.® 

(xv.) East o£ the Halys, yet still within the peninsnla, Hero- 
dotus places but two nations, the Matieni and the Cappadocians. 
The situation of the Matieni has been already determined. Aboye 
them, reaching to the coast, were the Cappadocians, or Syrians, the 
■White Syrians of Strabo.^ They extended eastward to Armenia, 
southward to Cilicia and the country of the Matieni, To the west 
their boundary was the Halys. Thus they occupied most of the 
eastern portion of the great plateau, and the whole of the lower 
level between the plateau and the sea, from beyond Orion to the 
mouth of the great river. The country afterwards called Pontus 

was the maritime portion of this region. 

9. Such were the political divisions of Asia Minor recognised by 
Herodotus. A century later Bphorus made an enumeration which 
differs from that of Herodotus but in two or three particulars. 
“Asia Minor,” he said, “is inhabited by sixteen races, three of 
which are Grreek, and the rest barbarian, not to mention certain 
mixed races which are neither the one nor the other. The bar- 
barian races are the following ; — Upon the coast, the Cilicians, the 
Lycians, the Pamphylians, the Bithynians, the Paphlagonians, the 
Mariandynians, the Trojans, and the Carians ; in the interior, the 
Fisidians, the Mysians, the Chalybians, the Phrygians, and the 
Milya/nsT ® This catalogue is identical with that of Herodotus, 
excepting that it includes the Trojans, Pisidians, and Milyans, 
while it omits the Matieni, the Cappadocians, the Caunians, and the 
Lydians. The omission of the Lydians, well objected to by Strabo, 
can be nothing but an oversight; that of the Cappadocians, and 
(possibly) of the Matieni, arises from the fact that Ephorus regards 
the peninsula as equivalent to Asia within the Halys. A different 

3 See the Atlas you Hellas, Blatt and the Cimmerians. XiXv^os 'Xicudm 
iii, Mr. Grote (vol. iii. p. 836) some- hroiKos (AEsch. Sept. c. Theb. 729) 
what fancifully conueets these Ghaly- may refer to the eastern Chalybes, 
with the Oinanerians, who are said . and at any rate it connects Cha]yl)os 
hy Herodotus to have settled in the not with Cimmerians hut with Goy- 
Sinopic Chersonese (iv. 32). But thians. The Greeks do not appear to 
Herodotus says distinctly that the me to have made the confusion, which 
Cimmerians -wore afterwards exjpelled Mr, Grote imagines, between these 
from Asia (i. 16) by Alyattes. Even two nations, 
if it be granted that this passage may * Herod, i. 72 ; vii. 72. 

be an over-statement, there is nothing * Strab. xii. p, 788, 

beyond the vicinity to Sinope con- ® Ap. Strab. xiv. p, 966, 

necting the Chalybes of Herodotus ® Book xiv, p. 967. 
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principle causes tlie omission of tlie Caunians and the mention of 
the Trojans, the Pisidians, and the Milyec. Ephorns is dividing the 
inhabitants of Asia Minor, not politically, but Herodotus 

himself informs us that the Milyse were a distinct race from the 
Lycians (Termihe'^), and a peculiar ethnic character may have 
attached to the Trojans and Pisidians. By the Trojans are pro- 
bably intended those inhabitants of Lycia who were neither Mily a 
nor Termilte, the Troiloues of the Lycian inscri23tions, and the 
Trojans (Troes) mentioned in the Iliad as brought from Lj^cia by 
Pandarus.^ This race, though Lycian, had its peculiar character- 
istics,^ The ethnic difference between the Pisidians and their 
neighbours may have been even greater, for there is reason to 
believe that they were an ancient and very pure Semitic racc.^ On 
the other hand, the Caunians were perhaps too nearly akin to the 
Troes to be distinguished from them ; or they may have been 
omitted on account of their insignificance. The subjoined table 
will show more distinctly the harmony of Herodotus andBphorus. 


N.ATTONS or Asia Minob, withiw the Halts. 


Herodotus. 

Ephorus. 

Cilicians 

Cilicians. 

Pamphyliaus ... ... ... 

( Pamphylians. 

■" t Pisidians. 

Lycians ) 

Gaunians 5 *” 

f Lycians. 

Trojans. 

(Milyans. 

Carians ... ... ... ... 

... Carians, 

Lydians ... 

... ... Omtted accidentally. 

Mysians 

... ... Mysians. 

Thracians |BiSiynLi| 

Bithynians. 

Marianrlj'ni.ans 

Marianclynians 

Paphlagonians 

Pai)hlagonians. 

Chalybes ... ... 

... ■ ... Chalybes. 

Phrygians ... 

Phrygians. 

iEolians i 

) ..^olians. 

Greeks | lonians i 

... ... Greeks > lonians. 

(Dorians ) 

) Borians. 

7 Herod, i. 173. 1 

1 ^ See the last Essay of the Ap- 

« Horn. 11. ii. 821-827. _ ! 

1 pentlix, ‘On the Ethnic Affinities of 

“ See Sir G. Fellows’s Coins of 

1 the Nations of Western Asia/ § 6 . 

Ancient Lycia, i>p, 5, 6 . 

1 
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ESSAY III. 

ON THE CHRONOLOGY AND HISTORY OE THE GREAT 
MEDIAN EMPIRE. 

1. Ariau. oi’igiu of tlio Medea. 2. Close connexion with the Persians. 3. Ori- 
ginal migration from beyond tlic Indus. 4. Medes occupy tlie tract south of 
the Caspian. 5. First contact between Media and Assyria — Oonque.st of 
Sargon. 6. Media under the Assyrians. 7. E.stablishment of the independ- 
eiico: (i.) Account of Ctesias— (ii.) Accouut of ITeradotus. S. Cya.\'ares the 
real founder of the monarchy. 9. Events of his reign : (i.) His war with 
the Scyths — (ii.) Conquest of Assyria — (iii.) Conquest of the tract between 
,3 Media and the river Halp — (iv.) War with Alyattes — (v.) Aid given to 

i Nebuchadnezzar. 10. Reign of Astyages — ^uneventful. 11. His supposed 

identity with “ Darius the Mede.” 12. Media becomes a Persian satrapy. 
4 13. Median chronology of Herodotns~its difficulties. 14. Attempted 

/solution.. 

1. That tbe Medes were a branch of the great Arian family, closely 
allied both in language and religion to the Persians, another Arian 
i tribe, seems now to be generally admitted. The statement of He- 

rodotus with regard to the original Median appellation,^ combined 
’ with the native traditions of the Persians which brought their 

ancestors from Aria,^ would, perhaps, alone suflBce to establish this 
'• ; ethnic afG.nity. Other proofs, however, are not wanting. The 

Medes are inTariahly called Arians by the Armenian writers ; ^ and 
' ' Darius Hystaspis, in the inscription upon histomb, declared bimself 

; ' to be “a Persian, the son of a Persian, an Arian, of Arian descent.”^ 

Thus it appears that the ethnic appellative of Arian appertains to 
the two nations equally ; and there is every reason to helieTe that 
their language and religion were almost identical.® 

Herod, vii. (52. 01 Se MTjSot 4ica- 

xiovro irdAai irphs iravrcDV ‘'ApiOu 

2 In the first Fargard of the Yen- 
didad, the primeval seat of, the; Per- 
sians, whence their migrations com- 
mence, is cgAledAiryariem v'aejo, “the 
source or native laird of the Arians.” 

(Of. Prichard’s Natural 
Man, p. 305; Muller’s Languages; of 
the Seat of War, jr. 29, note^) 

^ See Mos. Chor. i. 28, and cf. 

Qnatromcre’s Histoire des Mongols,; 
tom. i. p. 211, note 7(3. 


^ See Sir H. Rawlinson’s Memoir 
on the Persian Cuneiform Inscrip- 
tions in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, vol. x. part iii. p, 292. 

® It may be thought that the recent 
discoveries militate against the notion 
of an identity of iauguage, since 
undoubtedly the (so-called) Median 
tablets are written not only in a 
difEoront language L-om the Persian, 
hut in a language of a completely 
distinct family. It is, however, now 
pretty generally allowed that the 
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2. This consideration will help us to understand many facts and 
expressions, both in sacred and profane writers, which w'ould be 
altgother inexplicable if, as has sometimes been supposed,® the 
Medes had been of an ethnical family entirely distinct from the 
Persians, a Semitic, for instance, or a Soythio race. The facility 
with which the two nations coalesced, the high positions held by 
Medes under the Persian sway,'^ the identity of dress remarked by 
Herodotus,® the precedency of the Medes over all the other con- 
quered nations, indicated by their position in the lists,® the common 
use of the terms “the Mede,” “Medism,” “ the Median %var,” in con- 
nexion with the Persian attacks upon Greece,^ the oft-repeated 
formula in the book of Daniel “according to the law of the Medes 


mid Persians, which altereth not,’ 


term Median, as applied to this par- 
ticular form, of language, is a mis- 
nomor, retained in use at present for 
convenience’ sake. The language in 
question is not Medio but Scythio, 
and inscriptions were set up in it, not 
for; the benefit of the Medes, but of 
the Scythic or Tatar tribes scattex’ed 
over the Persian empire, (See Sir 
H. Eawlinson’s Commentary on the 
Inscriptions of Assyi’ia and Babylonia, 
p. 75.) 

It may be added that the Median 
names of men and places admit 
almost universally of being referred 
by etymological analysis to Zend 
roots, while the original language of 
the Persians is closely akin to the 
Zend. ■ 

Among the ancients, Nearchus and 
Strabo (xv. p. 1030, Oxf. ed.) main- 
tained that the Median and Persian 
tongues only differed as two dialects 
of the same language. 

® Bochart (Phaleg. iii. 14) and 
Scaliger, by proposing Hebrew or 
Arabic derivations of the word Ecba- 
tana, seem to imply that they look on 
the Medes as a Semitic race, 

7 Harpagus, the conqueror of the 
Asiatic Greeks, of Caria, Oaunus, and 
Lycia, is a Mede (Herod; i, 16a), So 
is Datis, the Joint leader with Axta- 
. phernes of the army which fought at 
Marathon (ifa. vi. 94). So are Harma- 
mithres and Tithseus, sons of Patis, 


— these and similar expressions 


the commanders of Xerxes’s cavalry 
(ib. vii, 88). In the inscriptions we 
find Intaphres, a Mede, mentioned as 
reducing Babylon on its second revolt 
from Darius (Beh, Ins. col. iii, par, 
14). And Tachmaspates, another 
Mede, is employed to bring S^artia 
into subjection (ibid. col. ii. par. 14). 
No foreigners except Medes are so 
employed. 

® Herod, i. 135, and -vii, 62. 

® See Herod, vii. 62-80, and the 
inscriptions, passim, “ Persia, Media, 
and the other provinces,” is the nsual 
formula, (See Behistnn Inscription, 
par. 10, 11, 12, 14.) When there is a 
complete enumeration, Media cither 
heads the entire list, as in the inscrip- 
tion on the tomb of Darius (Sir H. 
llawlinson’s Pers. Gun. Inscr. vol. i. 
p. 292), or at least one portion of it, 
as in that at Behistnn, The only case 
in which any other province takes 
positive precedence of Media is in 
the list at Persepolis, -where Susiana, 
whose chief city had become the capi- 
tal, is placed first, Media second (ib, 

p. 280). 

^ Herod, i. 1G3 iv. 165, 197 ; vi. 
64, &c. Thuoyd. i. 14, 18, 23, &o. 
HSschyl. Pers. 787 (ed. Scholefleld). 
Aristoph. Lysistr. 616. Thesm. 316. 
Pax, 108, &c. 

2 8^ 12, 15, The precedency 

of the Medes over the Persians, which 
is foujid nob only in this formula, but 
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and facts become instinct witb meaning, and are no longer strange 
but quite intelligible when once we recognise the ethnical identity of 
Medes and Persians, the two pre-eminent branches of the Arian 
stock. We see how natural it was that there should be an intimate 
union, if not an absolute fusion, of two peoples so nearly allied ; 
how it was likely that the name of either should apply to both ; 
how they would have one law and one dress as well as one religion 
and one language, and would stand almost, if not quite upon a par, 
at the head of the other nations, who in language, religion, and 
descent were aliens. 

3. The great migration of the Ainan race westward from the 
upper Oxus, simultaneous probably with the movement of a kindred 
people, the progenitors of the modern Hindoos, eastward and south- 
ward to the Granges and the Vindhya mountain-range, is an event 
of which the most sceptical criticism need not doubt, remote though 
it be, and obscurely seen through the long vista of intervening cen- 
turies. Where two entirely distinct lines of national tradition 
converge to a single point, and that convergence is exactly what 
philological research, in the absence of any tradition, would have 
indicated,® it seems inipossiblo to suppose either coincidence or col- 
lusion among the witnesses. In such a case we may feel sure that 
here at length, among the bewildering mazes of that mythic or semi- 
mythic literature in which the first origin of nations almost invari- 
ably descends to later ages, we have come upon an historic fact ; the 
tradition has for once been faithful, and has conveyed to us along 
the stream of time a precious fragment of truth. What the date of 
the movement was we can only conjecture. The Babylonian story 
of a Median dynasty at Babylon above 2000 years before the Chris- 
tian era,^ although referring beyond a doubt to some real event, 
will yet aid us little in determining the time of the Arian emigra- 
tion. For it is not unlikely that Berosus, in using the term “Mede,” 
is guilty of a prolepsis, applying the name to a race, which in the 
early times inhabited the region known in his own days as Media — 

also in t'Jio proplietic announcement, ^ See Prichard’s Natuial History 
"Thy kingdom is divided and given of Man, p. 365. The Indian tradition 

to the Medes and Persians ” (Dan. v. is found in the Institutes of Menu 

38), is peculiar to the book of Daniel, (book ii. chaps. 17, 18), the Persian 

and is no doubt to be connected with , in the first Fargard of tho Vendidad, 
tile statement of the same book, that ^ Berosns aj3. Polyhisior. (Euseb. 
Darius the Mede reigned in Babylon Chron. Can. pars. i. c. iv. p. 17, ed. 
before Cyrus the Persian. Mai). 
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just as if a modem -writer were to call tlie ancient Britons 
or say that in the age of Gamillus the French took and burnt Rome. 
Certainly the earliest distinct notice of the Arian race -which is con- 
tained in the inscriptions hitherto discovered appears to indicate a 
far later date for this great movement of nations, 'Wlien the 
Assyrians, in the progress of their conquests, first fall in with the 
Medes (about B.o. 840), he seems to find the emigration still in 
progress, and not yet complete.® 

4. The Medea (Afada) occupy the region south of the Caspian, 

between the Kurdish mountains, which are in possession of the 
Zimri (Scyths), and the coxintry called BUrni or BiJerat,^ which 
appears to bo the modern Elhorassan, Here, in the position to 
which the Arian race is brought in the first Eargard of the Ven- 
didad,'^ the Modes are first found by authentic history, aird here they 
continue, apparently, unmoved to a late period of the Assyrian 
empire. There is every reason to believe that the Medes of history 
had not reached Media Magna fifteen hundred years after the time 
when the Medes of Berosus, probably a different race, conquered 
Babylon. ' : 

5. All that can be said, therefore, of the emigration is, that, at 
whatever time it commenced,® it was not completed much before 
B.c. 640. Probably there was a long pause in the movement, marked 
by the termination of the list of names in the Yendidad, during 
which the main seat of Median power -vv'as the country south of the 
Caspian. In the first portion of this period the Medes were free and 
unassailed ; but from towards the middle of the 9th century B.O. they 
became exposed to the aggressions of the growing Assyrian empire. 
The first king ^ who menaced their independence was the monarch 


^ See Su- H. Kawlinson’s Common- 
tary on the lujscripfcions of Assyria 
and Babylonia, pj). 4-2-S. Although 
the emplacements there suggested are 
not regarded by Sir H, llawlinson as 
curtain, yet he justly remarks, “It 
>vould be difficult, according to any 
other explanation, to bring the tribes 
and countries indicated into geogra- 
phical relation” (note, p. 43). The 
piissivgo certainly- furnishes very strong 
grounds for thinking that the Arian 
migration was only in progress at the 
time of the conquests recorded on the 
black obelisk. 

® Perhaps the Yeskeret of the Ven- 


didad. (Notes on Early History of 
Babylonia, p.kO, note^). 

^ In the list of the Vendidad no 
position west of Ehages {llhagu) can 
ho clearly identified. yareTi.e may 
be the capital of Media Atropatone, 
which was called Vera, or Baris, by 
the Greeks; hut this is very uncer- 
tain. (Ibid. p. 34, note®.) 

® As the Medes are not mentionec! in 
the annals of Tiglath-Pileser I.,,f-who 
reigned about b.c. 1130, and waired 
in the countries east of Zagros, it is 
probable that they had not then 
reached Media Magna, 

® As this king does not tax the 
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wliose victories are recorded upon the black obelisk in the British 
Museum. This king, who was a great conqueror, having reduced to 
subjection the Scythic races which occupied Zagros, in the twenty- 
foui'thyear of his reign (b.O. 8d5) entered the territory of the Medes. 
He met apparently with little opposition ; but it may be doubted 
whether his invasion was anything .uioi-e than a predatory raid, or 
left any permanent impression upon the Median nation. At any 
rate his successors were for a long cour.se of years continually 
engaged in hostilities with the same people ; ^ and it was not till the 
time of Sargon, the tidrd monarch of the Lower Empire, that some- 
thing like a conquest of the Medes was effected. Sargon led two 
great expeditions into the Median territory, overran the country, 
and, to complete its subjection, in the seventh year of his reign 
(b.O. 716), planted throughout it a number of cities, to which 
a special interest attaches frorn the circumstance that among the 
colonists wherewith he peopled them were at least a portion of the 
Israelites, whom six years before he had carried into captivity from 
Samaria.^ In the great palace which he built at Khorsabad, Media 
was reckoned by him among the countries which formed a portion 
of his dominions,® being rejmesented as the extreme east, while 
Judaea was regarded as forming the extreme west of the empire. 
Media, however, does not seem to have ever been incorporated into 
Assyria, for both Sennacherib and Bsarhaddon speak of it as “a 
country which had never been brought into subjection by the kings 
their fathers.” 

6. The condition of Media during this period, like that of the 

Assyria j” Sargon, however, is men- 
tioned elsewhere in a way which shows 
him to have warx’ed in these parts 
about this time, Isa. xxi 1.) He is 
said in his annals to have conquered 
Samaria in his first, and reduced the 
Medes in his seventh year. The 
Israelites were perhaps first planted 
in Halah and Habor, but afterwards 
transfeiTod to the new towns which 
Sargeh built in the Median country. 

® See Sir H. Eawlinsoh’s Commen- 
tary, p. 61. 

* For Sennacherib, see Grotefend’s 
Cylinder, line 34. For E.saihaddon, 
see British Museum Series, p, 24, 
1. 10, and p, 25, 1, 22, Compare 
llecords of the Past, vol. iii. p. 118. 


Medes with rebellion, it is probable j 
that he was the first Assyrian monarch 
who received their submission. | 

^ ShaTuas-Vul, the successor of Shal- 
maneser (the black obelisk king), made 
an invasion of Media, and exacted a 
largo tribute. TiglatluPilesor II., the 
founder of the Lower Assyrian dynasty, 
was frequently engaged in wars with 
them. 

^ The king of Assyria who led 
Samaria into captivity (2 Kings xvii. 

6, xviii. 11) apjioars from the ounei- 
fonn inscrijitions to have been Sargon, 
not, as had generally been supposed, 
Shalmaneser. (Scripture does not 
give the name of Sargon in this oou- 
nesion, but says simply “the king of 
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other countries upon the borders of the great Assyrian kingdom,''' 
seems one which cannot properly be termed either subjection or 
independence. The Assyrian monarchs claimed a species of sove- 
reignty, and regarded a tribute as due to them; but the Medes, 
wbenever they dared, withheld the tribute, and it was probably 
seldom paid unless enforced by the presence of an army. Media 
was throughout governed by her own princes, no single chief exor- 
cising any paramount rule, but each tribe or district acknowledging 
its own prince or chieftain.® 

7. The duration of this period of semi-dependence is a matter of 
some doubt and difficulty. It is certain that the Medes after a wdiile 
entirely shook od: the Assyrian yoke, and became for a time the 
dominant power in Western Asia. But on the date of this revo- 
lution in their fortunes the most esteemed authorities are w'idely at 
variance. 

. (i.) According to Ctesias, the Median monarchy commenced 282 
years before the accession of Astyages, or about the year b.O. 87S.'^ 
According to Herodotus it began 167 years later, in B.C. 708.® Each 
writer goes into details, presenting us with a list of kings, amounting 
in the one case to nine, in the other to four,® the length of whose 
reigns and the events of whose history they profess to know with 
accuracy. It has generally been supposed either that the two 
accounts are reconcilable and alike true, or at least that in one or the 
other we must possess the real Median history. 

It is scarcely necessary to enter into an examination of the various 
attempts which have been made to reconcile the two Greek authors.^ 


® Compare the condition of Judeoa, 
from the reign of Hezekiah to the 
captivity, in its dependence, first on 
Assyria, and then on Babylon. See 
especially 2 Kings xviii. 13-21, xxiv. 
1 ; 2 Chron. xxxi. 13. 

® Several of the chieftains arc men- 
tioned as giving tribute to Esai- 
haddon. (Eecords of the Past, 1, s. c.) 

7 Ctesias ap. Died. Sic, ii. 32-4. The 
number 282 is the sum of the years 
assigned by Ctesias to the reigna of 
his several kings. 

8 Herod, i. fiS-lOG. 

® The list of Ctesias is as follows ; — 
years, 

1. Arbaces 88 ■ 

2 MAiidancaa ‘'i.. 50 

3, Sosamius ■ 1. 30- 


4, Artias ... , 
6. Arbianes 
G. ArtajUH ... 

1, Artyiios... 

8. Astibaias 


9. Aspatlas or Astyages 
Herodotus gives : — 


1 Some writers, as Dr, Hales (Amaly 
sis of Chronology, vol. iii. p. 84-6), 
and. Mr. Ohnton (E. H- i- 261), 
have supposed that the latter part of 
Ctesias’ list is identical with the list 
q£ Herodotus, and the former part an 
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Tho statemonbs of ’bot'h are alike invalidated ky tlie evidence of the 
monuments, and there is reason to believe that of Ctesias to have 
been a mere fabrication of tbo writer.^ The account of Herodotus 
was derived no doubt from native sources ; but Median vanity seems 
to have palmed upon him a fictitious narrative. 

(ii.) Herodotus was informed that after the whole of Upper Asia 
had been for f520 years subject to the Assyrian kings, the Medes set 
the example of revolt. After a fierce struggle they established their 
independence, and, ha^dng experienced for some time the ewls of 
anarchy, set up their first native king Deioces, 1 79 years before the 


interpolation, or a list of tributary 
Median mooarolia. Others, as Heeren 
(Manual of Ancient History, p. 27, 
E. T.l, and Mr. Dickenson (Journal of 
Asiatic Society, vol. viii. art. 16), 
have arguod that it is a distinct con- 
temporary dynasty. The monuments 
lend no support to either view. 

■® The list of Ctesias bears fraud 
upon its face. The recurrence of num- 
bers, and the predominance of round 
numbers would alone make it aus- 
picious. Out of the eight numbers 
given, five are decimal ; and, with a 
single slight exception, each num. 
her is repeated, so that the eight 
reigns present, as it wei’e, but the 
four sums, 22, 80, 40, and 50. These 
sums moreover are, all but one, de- 
rived from Herodotus. Their arrange- 
ment, too, is altogether artificial and 
unnatural. The following seems to 
have been the mode in which the 
dynasty was fabricated. First, the 
years of the reigns of Oyaxai’cs and 
Phraortes wore taken, and assigned to 
two fictitious personages, Astibaras 
and Artynes. Then, to carry out the 
system of chronological exaggeration 
which is one of the points that 
specially distinguishes Ctesias from , 
Herodotus, these reigns were repeated, 
Hekopoxits. 

Interregnum ... ... a years... 

Deioces ... fiSyeare... 


Phraortes ... ... .„ 22 years,., 
Oyaxares ... ... ... 40 years... 

Astyages 35 years... 


and two new names, Artaeus and 
Arbianes, were invented, who repre- 
sent Oyaxares and Phraortes over 
again. In confirmation of this view, 
let it be noticed that the war with 
the SaciB (Scyths) of Astibaras is a 
repetition of the Oadusian war of 
Artieas, and that both alike represent 
the Scythian war of Oyaxares. Next 
the reign of Deioces, .stated in round 
numbers at 50 years instead of 53, 
was assigned to a king Artias or 
Artycas, who was made to j^recede 
Arbianes ; and the period of the 
interi-egnum, estimated at a genera, 
tion (30 years), was given to another 
imaginary monarch, Sosarmus. This 
done, the jirocess of iteration was 
again brought into play, and in 
Arbaces and Mandaueas we were 
given the duplicates of Sosarmus 
and his successor, Artycas. The num- 
ber 28 was substituted for 30, as 
the length of the reign of Arbaces, to 
give somewhat more of an historical 
air to the catalogue, the fact of its 
occurrence in the Median hi.story of 
Hoi'oclotus determining the variation 
in that direction and to that oxter.it. 
The list of Ctesias is therefore formed 
from that of Herodotus, and is to bo 
connected with it thus : — 

Ctesias. 

, Arbaces 

.../Mandaueas A.OO (2R) years. 

...XSos.'irmus ... ...^50 years, 

Ny Artycas / 

y Arbianes 

Artscus sj22 years. 

...XtArtynes >^.11) ye.us, 

‘SAstibania / 

Aspadas x years. 
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deatli of Cyrus.® This wotild make their revolt a little aBterior to 
B.G. 708.'^ But it has been shown already from the monuments that 
this -was the very time when the subjection of the Mecles to the 
Assyrians first began, and it cannot thei’cfore possibly be the time 
when they recovered their independence. It would seem as if the 
Median informant of Herodotus, desirous of hiding the shame of his 
native land, purposely took the very date of its subjection, and 
represented it as that of the foundation of the monarchy. 

There are strong grounds for suspecting that the establishment of 
the Median monarchy did not precede by any long interval the ruin 
of Assyria. The monumental annals of the Assyrian kings are 
tolerably complete down to the time of the son of Esarhaddon, and 
they contain no trace of any great Median insurrection, or of any 
serious diminution of the Assyrian influence. The movement by 
which a Median monarchy was established can therefore scarcely 
have been earlier than the latter half of the 7th century b.c,,® which 
is the time fixed by history for the accession of Cyaxares. According 
to this view, the Deioces and Phraortes' of Herodotus must share the 
fate of the kings in the catalogue of Otesias, and sink into fictitious 
personages, indicating perhaps certain facts or periods, but impro- 
perly introduced into a dynastic series among kings who are strictly 
. historical. 

The improbability of the circumstances related to us of Deioces, 
their thoroughly Greek character, and inconsistency with Oriental 
ideas, has been pointed out by a recent writer.® Another has noticed 
that the very name is suspicious, being a mei*e repetition of the term 
Astyages, and being moreover a mythic title under which the Median 
nation is likely to have been personified.'^ These objections do not 


® The number is obtained by adding 
together the yeai-s assigned by Hero- 
dotus to the kings in question : — 


Deioces 
Phraortes 
Cyaxares 
Astyages 
Cyrus ... 


^ The first year of Cambyses, accord- 
ing to the Astronomical Canon, and 
the general consent of the Greek 
v^fiters, was B.c. 529. The ealoula- 
tions of Hei’ociotus would thus place 
the accession of Deiooes in B.c. 708. 
(529 + 179 = 708.) 


® Assliur-iani-jial, the son of Esar. 
haddon, reigned from about b.c. 668 
to B.c. 626. His annals, w+ioh are 
copious, make no mention of any great 
king of the Modes. 

® See Mr. Grote’s Greece, vol. iii. pp. 
307-8. 

^ See Sir H. Eawlinson’s Notes on 
the Eai’ly History of Babylonia, p. 30, 
note Astyages is Aj-dalidk, the 
biting snake ; ” Deiooes is Dalidln, the 
" biting." See Mos; Chor. i. 29. 
“ Quippe vox Astyages in nogtrS, 
linguA dracouem significat.” It must 
be admitted, however, that a name 
not unlike that of ’Deiooes, one which 
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apply to Phraortes, whose name is one that Mecles certainly bore, 
and the events of whose life have nothing in them intrinsically 
improbable. But other suspicions attach to him. If Phraortes had 
I’cally lived and established, as Herodotus represents,^ a vast Median 
empire, Cyaxares would never have come to be regarded so uni- 
versally^ as the founder of the greatness of his family. Again, 
although Phraortes is a real Median name (appearing in the inscrip- 
tions tinder the form Fravartislb), and not mythic or representative, 
yet there are circumstances connected with the name which con- 
firm the view here taken of its unhistoric character in this place, 
since they account for. its introduction. Fravartish was a Mode 
who raised the standard of revolt against Darius, and succeeded in 
maintaining himself for several months upon the throne of Media." 
Herodotus appears to have confused the account which he hoard of 
this event with the early history of the Medes as an independent 
nation. Fravartish did gain great advantages over the Parisians 
at first, and this appears in Herodotus as the conquest of Persia by 
Media.-'^ He also did fail at last, and come to an untimely end, 
though not in contending against the Assyrians but against the 
Persians. These coincidences can scarcely be accidental, and they 
render the very existence of the supposed king suspicious. 

8. Upon the whole there are strong grounds for believing that the 
great Median kingdom was first established by Cyaxares, about the 
year B.c. 633. The earliest Greek tradition agrees with the general 
feeling of the East, and traces to this prince the origin of the Medo- 
Persian empire.^ There is thus something more than a mere mistake 
of name in the misstatement of Diodorus,^ “ that, according to Hero- 
dotus, Cyaxares founded the dynasty of Median kings.” Cyaxares 
was regarded as the first king of the Medes, not by Herodotus, hut 
by the Greeks generally, till his time ; and the Orientals seem never 
to have entertained any other notion. When pretenders sought to 


is read aa DayauWm, occurs among 
the Manni (Armenians) about the time 
at which Herodotus places Dexoces. 
Seine critics see in this Mannian 
chief, who was placed in Hamath by 
Sargon, B.c. 715, the founder of the 
Median kingdom in b.c. 708. 

® Herod, i. 102. 

^ Ho was so regarded in Media, in 
Sagartia, and in Greece before the 
time of Herodotnia. (See below, § 8.) 


Of. Bemstun Inscript., col. n. par. 
5-13. 

3 Herod, i. 102. 

■* The earliest Greek tradition is 
found in the famous lines of MSschylus 
. (Persm, 761-764) : 

Wtj&oi ■^ap ?iv 6 irp&ro! ri'fsfiiiv ffTparoC, ■ 
a\Kos i’ ^iceivou iralt roS" spyov iivvcFe' 
fpiTOS 3’ ct*ir’ ttuTou KSj.105, K.T.X. 

® Hiod. Sic., ii. 32. 
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disturb the Achgemenian monarchs in their rights, of soyereignty, 
they rested their claim upon an assertion that they were descended 
from Cyaxares. Not only was this the case in Media, but even in 
the distant Sagartia,'^ which lay east of the Caspian, towards Sog- 
diana and Bactria. No other king disputes with Cyaxares this pre- 
eminence. 

The conclusion thus established brings the Median kingdom into 
much closer analogy with other Oriental empires than is presented 
by the ordinary story. Instead of the gradual growth and increase 
which Herodotus describes, the Median power springs forth suddenly 
in its full strength, and the empire speedily attains its cnlminating 
point, from which it a.lmost as speedily declines. Cyaxares, like 
Cyrns, Attila, Grenghis Khan, Timour, and other eastern conquerors, 
emerges from obscurity at the head of his irrosi.stible hordes, and 
sweeping all before him, rapidly builds up an enormous power, 
which, resting on no stable foundation, almost immediately falls 
away. Whether the great Median prince began his career from the 
country about Bhages and the Caspian gates, where the Medes had 
been settled for at least two centuries, or led a fresh immigration 
from the I’egions further to the eastward, is a point that cannot be 
absolutely determined. The claim, however, set up by the Sagar- 
tian rebel is an argument in favour of the latter view, 

and goes far to justify the conjecture that Cyaxares and his fol- 
lowers issued from Khorassan,® and, passing along the motintain 
line south of the Caspian, proceeded due west into Media, where, 
after a fierce struggle, they established their supremacy, over the 
Scythic races, who had hitherto been predominant in Zagros, and 
in the tract known afterwards as Media Magna. This was probably 
the origin of that Scythian disturbance in Western Asia which 
Herodotus erroneously connects with the Cimmerian invasion of 
Asia Minor. 

From the time of Cyaxares authentic Median history may be con- 
sidered to commence, and from this period Herodotus may be 
accepted as a tolerably trustworthy guide. We must not indeed 


® The claim of Fravartish to the whom Darius chastised about the 
Median throne was expressed in these samo time, put forward a similar 
■words t “I am Xathrites, of the race plea. (Ibid. col. ii. par. 14) 


of Cyaxai’es— I am king of Media.” 
(Beh. Ins. col. il. par. 5i) 

Chitratakhma, the Sagaxtian rebel, 


® See the Notes on the Early Histmw 
of Babylonia, p. 30, note \ Compare 
p. S8, ml fin. 
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even, liero defer ,too implicitly to his .unsupported authority ; but 
■where the events -which he relates are probable, or -svhere they have 
a sanction from independent writers, -we may fairly regard them as 
in the main correctly stated. The general outline of facts, at any 
rate, could not but have been notorious, and from the time that the 
Medes came into contact with the Assyrians a contemporary lite- 
rature -would chock the licence of more oral tradition. 

9. That Cyaxares, then, was engaged, in a long contest with 
Scyths — that he besieged and took Nineveh, and destroyed the 
empire of the Assyrians — and that, he' penetrated as far west as 
Lydia, and warred there with Alyattes, the father of Creesus — may 
be regarded as almost certain. The natui'e and duration of the 
struggle with the Scythians, the circumstances of the various wars, 
and even the order of their occurrence, are points to which no little 
doubt attaches. It is not altogether clear what order Herodotus 
himself intends to assign to the several events^ — whether, for 
instance, he means to place the war with Alyattes before or after 
the taking of Nineveh; nor can we positively determine the order 
from other sources.® Probability is our best guide in the present, as 
in so many other instances ; and this is the guide which will be 
followed in the sketch here attempted. 

(i.) If Oyaxares was, as we have supposed, the successful leader 
who, at the head of a great emigration from the East, first estab- 
lished an Arian supremacy over the country known in history 
as Media, he must have been engaged during the early part of his 
reign in a struggle with Scyths. Scythic races occupied Media and 
the whole chain of Zagros until this period, and it was only by their 
being subdued or expelled that the Arians could obtain possession. 

,.| 

^ Mr. Groto regards tto language of teen considered fixed on astronomical i 

Herodotus as marldng his intention to grounds to the year B. c. 610. But all ■ 

place the war with Alyattes boforo astronomical calculations are uncer. 

even the first siege of Xineveh. (Hist. tain, since they assume the uniformity 

of Greece, vol. iii. p. 312, and note.) of the moon’s motion, which is a very 

But this is certainly not correct. The doubtful point. The latest lunar tables, i 

notice of the Median Avar in book i. calonlatcdbyProfossor Airy, have been i 

oil. 103, is parenthetic, and nothing held to indicate B.c. 585 for the prob- ■ 

can be gathered from it Avibh regard , able year of this ecliiisc. (Sco Bosan- J 

to the time when the war occurred. qnet’s Profane and Sacred Chronology, 

2 Tlic date of the capture of Nineveh, pp. 14, 15.) [I am informed that oer- ^ 

placed by Niebuhr and others in the tain irregularities in the moon’s inoAm- ^ 

A-ear n.c. G25, is noAV thought to be ments have boon discovered since 

more probably B.c. 609-7. That of Professor Airy made his calculations 

the great battle with Alyattes has for Mr, Bosanquet. — 1861,] 
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It is just possible that tbe Soytbic war of Herodotus represents 
nothing' but this struggle. It is more probable, on the other hand, 
that the Scyths of Media received assistance from kindred tribes 
dwelling further north, in the valleys of the Caucasus, or even in 
the regions beyond. A doubt, however, rests upon the (so-called) 
Seythic domination in ’Western Asia from the absence of any trace 
of siich ah event in the records of contemporary nations. Heither 
the chronicles of the Jew^ nor the Egyptian monuments, which 
ought, if the account df Serodotus were true, to contain some 
notice of an inc'arsion which threatened them in an especial way,® 
have any allnsion to its, occurrence ; nor has the industry of com- 
mentators strcceeded in discovering any confirmation, even apparent, 
of the events related, beyond the fact that in later times there was a 
city of Syria called Scythopolis, which it is supposed may have 
been settled on this occasion. But the connexion which has been 
assumed between this city and the Scythic troubles of the time of 
Cyaxares rests purely on conjecture, and has not even a single 
ancient authority in its favour.^ It is not certain that Scythopolis 
was really inhabited by Scyths ; ® and if it was, as this part of Asia 
swarmed with Scythic tribes,® they may have come in at any time 
and from any quarter. Thus this supposed confirmatiou fails, and 
the story of Herodotus must be regarded as resting entirely on his 
authority, ■ . . 

At any rate it is clear that Herodotus must have exaggerated the 
importance of the Scythic troubles. They were either of compara- 
tively short duration, or of so mild a character as not to hinder the 
nations exposed to them from carrying on, during their continuance, 
important Avars Avith one another.’’’ Cyaxaros, Avithin twenty years 
of their commencement, laid siege to Nineveh, and, after a sharp 
struggle,® made himself master of the city. 


® See Herod, i. 105. 

^ Pliny, who alone professes to give 
the origin of iScythopolis, ascribes its 
foinidation to Bacchns I (H. H. v. 18.) 

® Eeland suggests that 'SicvdiicoKis 
is a corruiition of SuKuSd-n-oAts, and 
that the tirst element of the word is 
merely the Hebrew niao (Snecoth) in 
disguise. 

® See beloAV, Essay xi. * On the 
Ethnic Affinities of the Xationp .of 
Wostorn Asia,’ § 5. 

^ If AA'e alloAVcd the period of twenty- 


eight years for the duration of tho 
Scythic troubles, we should havo to 
su})po,se that they intorfered very 
little with tho regular course of affairs 
among the more settled nations. In 
that case, analogies to the state of 
circumstances at tho time might be 
found in tho contemporary condition 
of Asia Minor under the Cimmerians, 
and in that of Italy from b.c. 385 to 
B.c. 325 under the Ganls. 

® See the next page. 
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(ii.) This event, the second of importance in his reign, cannot he 
detcrminately dated, but probably took place about the year b.cj. 
610. The attack commenced some two years earlier. Oyaxares was 
assisted in his operations by the whole force of the Babylonians,® 
who, under the chief known in history as Wabopolassar, took an 
active part in the siege, and mainly contributed to its successful 
issue. Nabopolassar, tributary king of Babylon from b,c. 626, 
received from the Assyrian monarch the command of a body of 
troops, which ho sent to oppose the progress of the enemyd TJ’n- 
luekily, he proved false, rebelled against his royal master, and went 
over to the side of the Median monarcli, who gladly received his 
overtures and consented to an alliance between his daughter 
Amyitis (or Amyhia) and Nebuchadnezzar, the son of the rebel 
general.® The combined armies then invested the town, which, 
after a prolonged resistance, was taken and razed to the ground. 

The details of the siege are nowhere authentically pi’eserved to 
us. Beyond the brief notice of Abydenus already quoted, we have 
absolutely no mention by any ancient vrriter of repute of anything 
more than the bare fact that Nineveh was taken by the forces of 
the combined nations. That notice, however, brief as it is, by 
informing us positively of one circumstance — ^that the last king 
of Assyria burnt himself in his palace® — raises a suspicion that 
perhaps we may have in the perverted account of Ctesias no incon- 


® It tas been observed, that Herodo- 
tus ma,kes no mention of this alliance, 
and concluded from his silenco that 
he conceived of the capture of Nine- 
veh as accomplished by the Modes 
alone. (Grote’s Greece, vol. iii. p. 
304, note.) Bnt the slight and sketchy 
way in which Herodotus treats the 
Assyrian history, which he designed 
to m.ake the subject of a separate 
•vvork, makes it rash to presume much 
from his more silence. With respect 
to the positive argument founded on 
book i. ch. 185, it may be observed 
that Herodotus is there speaking of 
the feelings of the Babylonians more 
than 50 years later. 

The authorities for the statement in 
the text are Abydenus (ap, Enseb. 
Cliron. p. i. c. ix.), .Josephus (Antiq. X. 
V. § 1), and the book of Tobit (xiv.15). 
The last is not really what it professes 


to be — a document of tbe time — ^bnt 
still it is a work of interest, probably of 
the Alexandrian age. It is not sur- 
prising that it should substitute the 
celebrated Nebuchadnezzar in the 
place of his more obscure father. 

^ Abydeu. 1. s. c. 

® This contract of marriage is men- 
tioned also by Polyhisior (Bnseb. 
Chron. p. i. o. v. § 3), who followed 
Berosus. (See Miiller’s Fragm. Hist. 
Gr. iii. p. 209.) Amyitis is evidently 
the “Median princess” for whom 
Nebncliadnezzar is said to have 
created his hanging g.irdens, (Be- 
rosus, Fr. 14.) Her being called the 
daughter of Astyage.s (Asrhihage.s) is 
of no consequence, for Astyages (Aj. 
daihak) is a title, not a name. 

® “Ee omiii cognitA,, rex Saraens 
regiam Evoritain (?) inSauimabat. ” 
(Abyd. 1. s. c.) 
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sidoraWc admixture of truth. As we fiud embodied iu the narrative 
of Ctesias the single event connected with the capture which we 
learn from an independent and unsuspected source, it becomes 
probable that, with regard to the other events of the siege, the 
Cnidian physician has not drawn entirely upon his imagination, but 
has merely amplified and adorned the real facts, which could 
scarcely have been unknown to him. Arbaces, according to this 
view, will represent the Cyaxares of history, Belesis will be Ifabo- 
polassar,^ Sardanapalus will be Abydenus’ Saracus. The main facts 
of the history will then" have been correctly stated — ^the relative 
position of the two attacking powers, Media superior and Babylonia 
subordinate — the despair and death of the Assyrian king — the 
conflagration, and the after-effect of the conquest in establishing 
the independence of Babylonia,® and causing the complete destruc- 
tion of the great city, so long the glory of Asia.® Possibly also the 
minor features in the story of Ctesias may be true. It is not 
unlikely that the Modes and Babylonians were at first repulsed with 
much loss by the Assyrian king; that after several defeats they 
were driven to the mountains, that is, to the great chain of Zagros;'^ 
that here they received an important reinforcement from Bactria, 
which enabled them to resume the offensive; that they attacked 
and routed the Assyrian army, which took shelter within the walls 
of the town ; and that upon this they sat down before the place and 
endeavoured to reduce it by blockade. The siege may then have 
continued two years;® and it is even possible that the ultimate 
sxiceess of the besiegers may have been owing to an extraor- 
dinary rise of the Tigris,® which washed away a great portion of the 


^ The only writer, so far as I am 
aware, who has in some degree anti- 
cipated this view, is Jackson. He, 
however, docs not carry it OTit to any 
extent. (See his Ciu’onological An- 
tiquities, vol. i. p. 307.) 

“ Belesis indeed is represented as 
receiving the satrapy of Babylonia at 
the hands of Arbaces ; but, as it is ad- 
mitted that he was to pay no tribute, it 
is clear that he would really be an in- 
dependent sovereign, (Died. Sic, ii- 27.) 

** Diod. Sic. ji. 7. rps N/wu ware- 
CKap-jiivys tnth Jre /cftT^A.wvoP' 

r^v ’Aacrvplwv ficurikdar. And again (ii. 
28) : T^v eis 

mriffKO^ey. 


' Diodorus makes them fly to these 
mountains after their second defeat, 
but sends them, after their third, “to 
tho mountains of Bahylonia.” The 
jimction of tho Baotrians contradicts 
this — and, besides, Babylonia has no 
mountains. 

8 Diod. Sic. ii. 27. 

8 That Diodorus says “ the Euphraies ” 
is, perhaps, the result of his own ignor- 
ance, His authority, Ctesias, prob- 
ably said “the I’iver.” fl'his romaxk- 
able circumstance in the siege seems 
to be obscurely hinted at in the 
pi'ophecies of Nalium (see ch. ii, ver^ 
6, and ch. iii. ver. 13). 

■ 2 D 
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■wall, and laid tlie city open to the enemy. Upon this the Assyrian 
monarch, seeing fm’ther resistance to ho vain, may have huimt 
himself in his palace rather than fall into the hands of the enemy. 
Cyaxares may have then completed the destruction of the city 
hy mining the walls and public buildings.^- These circumstances 
arc all &ufS.ciently probable, and chime in with known facts. It 
seems, therefore, far from unlikely that Ctesias, while distorting 
names and dates, may have preserved in his account of the fall 
of Uiueveh a tolerably correct statement of the general outline of 
the event. 

(iii.) The fall of ISTineveh produced a complete revolution in the 
condition of Western Asia. Babylon became independent under 
a line of native kings, who in a short time raised their country 
to the highest pitch of prosperity. The Modes rapidly overran and 
conquered the entire region between Azerbijan and the Halys,® 
whence they proceeded to threaten Asia Minor. An intimate 
aUianoe was maintained between the two great powers, who each 
bore part in the expeditions undertaken for the aggrandisement of 
the other.® These were for the most part successful; hut in one 
instance, that of Lydia, the assailants were baffled and foi’ced to 
conclude a peace which secured the independence of the menaced 
territory. 

(iy.) The circumstances of the Lydian war of Cyaxares have been 
already described in the chapter upon the history of Lydia.* Thei’e 
can be Kttle doubt that it was commenced subsequently to the 
conquest of Assyria;® for with that country unsubdued, and 


^ The complete destruction and deso- 
lation of Nineveh is eonfirmod by the 
description of Ezekiel (ch. sxxi.). 
That it had ceased to exist in the 
time of Herodotus is indicated by an 
expression ■which he uses (oYjcjjro, i. 193. 
See note ad he,). When Xenophon 
passed its site, the very memory of the 
name was gone (Anab. iii. iv. 10-12). 

® Herod, i. 103. 0§r(is [6 
ecrriy S ri}U ’'Ahvos irorafiov &va> 'Acrli}p 
Traffav a-verr^tras ioDvr^. These con- 
quests would naturally precede the 
attack on Lydia. 

^ Nebuchadnezzar is said to have 
been assisted by the Medes in Ms ex- 
pedition against Johoiachim (Polyhist. 
Fr, 24). 


^ Essay i. § IT. 

® The authority of Herodotus cannot 
bo urged with justice against this 
view ; for the parenthetic passage in 
Book i. ch. 103 detorminos nothing as 
to his notion of tho order of events. 
Herodotus, 1 think, really conceived 
their order as I have stated it ; since, 
(1) The circumstanoos to -vrhich ho 
ascribes the breaking oat of the 
Lydian war indicate a period later 
than the Scythie ti-oubles, which were 
over before the fall of Nineveh ; (2) 
The contract of marriage between the 
son of Cyaxares and tlio daughter of 
Alyattes marks a tolerably advanced 
period in tho reigns of those kings j 
and (3) Herodotus cannot have con- 
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pressing as a tliorn into the side of Media, it is impossible that she 
should have ad'srentnred on so distant and hazardous a struggle. 
Eurfchor, till then Babylon was subject to USTineveh, and at any rate 
could not hare joined with Media in an expedition to the north- 
west when Assyria lay directly across her path. How many years 
intervened between the fall of Assyria and the commencement of 
the Lydian contest it is impossible to determine, but all the syn- 
chronisms are satisfied if the great battle bo placed in or about the 
year'B.o. 603. Without intending any special defei-ence to the 
astronomical considerations which have been regarded as fixing 
that date with exactness,® or viewing it as more than an approxi- 
mation to the truth, we may assume it here for convenience’ sake as 
certainly not involving any important error. 

The war between the two great kingdoms of Media and Lydia 
lasted, according to Herodotus, for six jeavsJ It was carried on 
with various success, and signalised by a night engagement, an 
unusual occurrence in ancient times. At length, in the sixth year, 
neither party having gained any decided advantage, the gi’eat 
battle took place which was terminated by an eclipse; and two 
subordinate princes, whom we must suppose present, Syennesis of 
Cilicia on the one part, and Labynetus® of Babylon on the other, 
took advantage of the occurrence to bring the long struggle to an 
amicable conclusion. Peace was made between the contending 
powers, and cemented by a marriage which united the Dragon 
race of Median mouarchs with the ancient and wealthy Mermnadas. 

(v.) The only other event of importance that can be ascribed to 
the reign of Oyaxares is the assistance which, in a spirit of reci- 
procity, he lent to the Babylonians in tbeir wax*s with tbeir neigh- 
bours. Medes probably fought on the Babylonian side at the great 
battle of Carcbemisb againsb Heebo,® and perhaps accompanied 

coived o£ Baliylon. as tindei’ an indo- dofcna is thought to intend the /ai/ier of 
pendent prince and in alliance with the king conquered by Cyrus. That 
Oyaxares until after Nineveh had father and son bore tho same name he 
fallen (see i, 106, l^S). states elsewhere (i. 188). This was 

® By Dr. Hincks and others. Volney not really the case, nor was the father 
(Recherches, vol. i. p. 342); Heeren of that Labynetns a king or personage 

(Manual of Ancient History, p. 4^8, of distinction. The real leader of the 

E. T.) ; Grote (History of Greece, Babylonian division in the army of 

vol. iii. p. 312, note) ; Brandis (Rerum Oyaxares would be likely to be, either 

Assyriamm Tempora Bmcndata, p. ' Nabopolassar or Nebuchadnezzar. 

35) prefer the year B.c,, 610, , ® Josephus says, " Necho, the Egyp- 

* Herod, i. 74. tian king, collected en army and 

® By Labynetns, in this place, Hero;- , ' * 
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ISTeTsucliadiiezzar in Hs iuTasion of Egypt. At any rate it is dis- 
tinctly stated by a writer of good repute,^ that l^'ebncla.adnozzar was 
aided by a Median contingent in bis expedition against. Jcboiachim, 
wbicb took place in the eiglith year of bis reign,- or B.c. 59?. A few 
years after tbis Cyaxares seems to have died, leaving bis extensive 
dominions to bis son Aspadas or Astyages. 

10, With Cyaxares tbe bistory of Media as a great empire, or 
even as an independent nation, may be said both to begin and end. 
Of Astyages there is absolutely nothing known but bis defeat by 
Cyrus, so completely bave tbe authentic records of tbe time been 
superseded by tbe poetic legends, Avhicb, in all that even remotely 
concerns tbe great Persian conqueror, have taken tbe place of his- 
tory. Wc are perhaps justified in concluding, from the all but 
universal silence of antiquity,® that tbe reign of Astyages, until the 
attack of Cyrus, was especially quiet and uneventful.^ Tbe natious 
of tbe Asiatic continent, about to suffer cruelly from one of those 
fearful convulsions wbicb periodically shake tbe East, .seem to have 
been allowed, before the time of suffering came, an interval of pro- 
found repose. Tbe three great monarchies of tbe East, tbe Lydian, 
the Median, and tbe Babylonian, connected together by treaties and 
I’oyal intermarriages, respected each other’s independence, and 
levied war only against tbe lesser powers in their neighbourhood, 
wbicb were absorbed without much difficulty. Eor a space of 
neai’ly half a century, from tbe conclusion of tbe peace with Lydia 
to the Persian outbreak, this tranquillity prevailed," — as in tbe 
natural, so in tbe political world, a calm preceding tbe storm. 

11. One circumstance alone attaches interest to tbe name and 
person of Astyages. It is thought that be may possibly be the 
monaTCh spoken of as Darius tbe Mede by tbe prophet Daniel. 
This was the opinion of Synccllus and it has tbe authority of tbe 


marched towards the Euphrates, to 
make war upon the Modes and the 
Bahyloniana, who had destroyed the 
empire o£ the Assyrians. (Antiq. X. 
v. § 1.) 

^ Polyhistor, ap. Euseb. Pinef. Ev. c. 
(See Muller’s Fragmeuta Hist, 6r. 
iii. p. 229.) Cyaxares is called Asti- 
b.aras, as by Ctesias (ap. Died, Sio. ii. 
34 ^. 

^ 2 Kings xxiv. 12. Or the seventh 
year, r,c, 598, according to Jeremiah 
(lii. 28). 


* See Note A at the end of the 
Essay. 

^ Hence the assertion of Aristotle, 
that Cyrus despised Astyages, be- 
cause his troops had seim no service, 
and he himself was sunk in luxury. 
(Pol. V. 8.) 

® Synccllus, p. <127. Syncellns in- 
deedaddsto this identification a further 
one, which is quite impossible. He 
considers Darius Astyages, as he calls 
him, to bo identical with the Nabonadins 
of the Astronomical Canon, who is the 
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Septuagint in its favour.® It is confirmed also, in some degree, by 
tko passage in the book of Daniel, -which calls him -fche son of 
Ahasuerus for that name in the book of To bit® unquestionably 
stands for Cyaxares. If this identification be regarded as sxifia- 
ciently e,stablished, we must believe that Gyrus, when he conquered 
Astyages, did not deprive. him of the name or state of king, but left 
him during his life the royal title, contenting himself- with the real 
possession of the chief power. This would be the more likely if 
Astyages were, as Herodotus maintains, his grandfather. When 
the combined armies of Persia and Media captured Babylon, Asty- 
ages, whose real name may possibly have been Darius,® might 
appear to the Jews to be the actual king of Babylon— more 
especially if he was left there to exorcise the kingly office, while 
Cyrus pursued his career of conquest. At his death Cyrus may 
have taken openly the royal title and honours, and so have come to 


be recognised as king by the Jews. The Babylonians, however, 
would understand from the first that Cyrus possessed the substance 
and Astyages only the semblance of power, and would therefore 
abstain from entering the name of Astyages (or Darius) upon their 
list of kings.^ The most important objections that lie against this 
theory are, first, the silence of Herodotus, and indeed of ah other 
ancient -v^oriters ; ® and, secondly, the age of Darius the Mede at his 
accession, according to the book of Daniel, As the fall of Babylon 
is -fixed with much certainty to the year n.o. 538, and Darius Medus 


Labynetus II. of Herodotus. But the 
two idcutiflcatious are completely iu- 
dependent of oue anotlier. 

® The passage is in the apocryphal 
portion of the book of Daniel. In the 
Yulgate it conclades the thirteenth 
chapter (the story of Susannah), but 
in the Greek copies, -which om own 
version follows, it is attached to the 
narrative of Bel and the Dragon. 
There can be no doubt, I think, that 
the name Astyages represents the 
Darius Medus of the former part of ; 
the book. 

^ Dan. ix. 1. 

® Tobit xiv. 15. 

® It is pretty nearly certain that 
Asytages could not have been his name. 
Aj-dahak, “the biting snake,” was a 
title which had been borne by all the 
old Seythic kings of the country, and 


from them it seems to have been 
adopted by the Median monarchs (sea 
Mos. Chor. i. 25 and 29). But it would 
be a phrase of honour, and not a name. 
According to Gtesias, the king’s real 
name was Aspadas ; but the authority 
of Gtesias is very -weak. 

^ On this view, the reign of Darius 
the Mede falls within the nine years 
assigned by the Astronomical Canon 
to Cyras. 

® Besides Herodotus, Xenophon (Cy- 
ropead. vii. 5), Borosus (ap, Joseph, 
contr. Ap. i. 21),Polyhistor (ap. Euseb. 
Ohron. Can. i. 6), Abydonus (ap. Enseb. 
Ohron- Can, i. 10), and Megasthenes 
(ap. Enseb. Preep. Ev. ix. 41), spoke 
of the capture of Babylon by Cyrus 
■without any mention of a , Median 
king. 
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was fhen in Ids 62ri,d year,® lie must liave "bcou born b.c. 600, wbicb 
is only seven years before the latest date that can well be allowed 
for the accession of Astyages. If therefore Astyagos be Darius 
Medus, he must have ascended the tkrone at the tender age of 
seven, which is in any case unlikely, while it is contradicted by the 
fact recorded in Herodotus, that he was married during his father’s 
lifetime.^ Even the supposition that he was only betrothed would 
not altogether remove the difldculty, for the espousals, whatever 
their nature, took place at the close of the Lydian war, which 
various considerations determine to about the year u.c, 603, three 
years, that is, before the birth of Darius the Mede. These chro- 
nological diffioulties seem to have led to the conjecture of Josephus, 
that Darius the Mede was, not Astyages himself, but his son, uncle 
to Cyrus.^ Eor the existence of such a person, the only authority 
besides Josephus is Xenophon,® in that historical romance of which 
we cannot tell how much may not be fabulous. Upon the whole, it 
must be acknowledged that there are scarcely sufficient grounds for 
determining whether the Darius Medus of Ilaniel is identical with 
any monarch known to us in profane history, or is a personage of 
whose existence there remains no other record. 

12. In any case, with Darius the Mede, whoever he was, perished 
the last semblance of Median independence. Media became a 
satrapy of the Persian empire, retaining, however, as was before 
observed, a certain pre-eminence among the conquered provinces, 
and admitted far more than any other to a share in the high dig- 
nities and offices of trust, which were, as a general rule, engrossed 
by the citizens of the dominant race. She was not, how ever, con- 
tent with her position, and on two occasions made an effort to 
recover her nationality. In the reign of Darius Hystaspis Media 
seems to have stirred up the most important of all those revolts 
which occupied him during the earlier portion of his reign. A 
pretender to the crown arose, who asserted his descent from 
Cyaxares, and headed a rebellion, in which Armenia and Assyria 
both participated. After a protracted contest Darius prevailed, 
crucified the pretender, and forced the Medes to submit to him.” 
Again, in the reigm of Darius Hothus the experiment was tried with 


Dan. V. 31 : Joseph. Antiq. Jud. 
X. 11. 

^ Uerod. i. 74 ® Autiq. Jud. 1. s. o. 

® Herodotus, it must be remembered, 
denies positiyely that Astyages had 


any male issue. Bb was &irais eperevos 
y6yov, i. 109. 

5' See Sir H. Eawliiisoji’s Memoir on 
the Bchistuii Inscrijjfcion, vol. i. pp. 
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the same ill success. A single battle decided tbe struggle, and 
disjoellcd tbe hopes -wMcb bad been once more excited by tbe 
evident decline of tbe Persian -power.® After this Media made no 
furiber effort until the dismembei’ment of tbe empire of Alexander 
enabled tbe satrap Atropates to become tbe founder of a new 
Median kingdom. 

13. In conclusion, it will be necessary to consider briefly the 
Median chronology of Herodotus, which has always been a subject 
of extreme perplexity to critics and commentators. 

Herodotus gives tbe reigns of bis four Median kings as follows: — 
Deioccs, 63 years ; Pbraortes, 22 years ; Cyaxares, 40 years ; and 
Astyages, 36 years, making a grand total of exactly 150 years.® He 
also states that the Median empire over upper Asia lasted for 128 
years, including in that time the period of tbe Scytbic troubles.^ If 
therefore we assume tbe year b.c. 668 as, according to him,- tbe first 
i, of Cyrus in Persia, -we shall have b.c. 686 for tbe first year of tbe 

I empire, B.c. 708 for tbe accession of tbe first king Deioces, and b.c, 

666 for that of bis son and successor, Pbraortes. Tbe first year of 
tbe empire will therefore fall into tbe reign of Deioces, coinciding, 
in fact, with bis twenty-tbird year. But this is in direct contradic- 
tion to a very plain and clear statement, that Deioces was ruler of 
tbe Medes only,” and that it was “Pbraortes who first brought 
fl other nations under subjection.”® 

Various modes of explaining this difficulty have been attempted. 
Tbe most popular is that adopted by Heeren, which commences 
with a mistranslation of the text of Herodotus, and ends with leav- 
ing the contradiction untouched and unaccounted for. Heeren, 
following Coninng’ius^ and Boubier,® regards tbe 28 years of tbe 
Scytbic troubles as not included in tbe 128 years assigned by Hero- 
; dotus to tbe empire of tbe Medes, but additional to them, and tlms 

obta.ins a Median empire of 166 years, from wbicb. be concludes that 
Herodotus intended to fix tbe time of tbe Median.revolt to tbe sixth 
year pi’evious to tbe accession of Deioces.® With regard to this ex- 

ling to. Heroclo- 
(i. 214). This 
>n in B.c, 658, 

Tsaria, p. 148. 
i BUT H4rotlote, 

History, p. 27, 
E, T. Beeides 


8 Xen. Hell. i. ii. § 19. 

8 See Herod, i. chaps, 102, 106, 130. 
^ Herod, i, 130. MijSot hreKvif/av U4p~ 
©■jurt Sici, tV Tovrov TriKpSrifjra, &p^av- 
T6S T^y &ycc ’'A\vos vorafiov 
'hffl'ffS eV erea rpitjKOvra koL eKa,rhv 
deovra, 'irape^ i) Scop ot 

2 Cyrus died b.c. 529 (see the Astm- 


nomical Canon). Accor c 
tus, be reigned 29 yciirs 
would place Ms accessic 
8 Herod, i. 101, 102. 

See Conringii Advej 
® Boubier, Eechercbes 
p. 39. 

8 Manual of Auoient 
.and Appendix, p. 476, ! 
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planation, it is sufficient to say, fixst, tliat the passage in question, 
will not bear the translation,’’ and secondly, that Herodotus is dis- 
tinctly speaking of the establishment of the Median emjjira, not of 
the era of the independence. 

The other attempts which have been made to remove the difficulty 
have all turned upon an alteration of the existing text. Jackson 
long ago proposed the omission of the words TpiljKoura nat.^ Hie- 
buhr suggested the substitution of iravrijKovra for rpa^jcouTu, in the 
first instance, and the transference of the words rpi^KovTo, Bviov 
deovra to the end of the sentence.® Recently Dr. Bi’andis has 
urged the entire omission of tho latter clause, which crept in, he 
thinks, from the margin.’' But to change the text of an author 
where there is no internal evidence of corruption,^ merely on ac- 
count of a chronological or historical difficulty, is contrary to all the 
principles of sound criticism. In such a case no emendation deserves 
attention, unless it is of the very happiest description — a merit 
which certainly cannot be said to belong to any of the proposed 
readings. 

14. Without an alteration of the existing text, it must he ad- 
mitted that it .is impossible to. remove the contradiction which is 
found in our author. It is, however, quite possible to account for 
it. A single mistake or misconception on his part, and that too 
one of a kind very likely to be made, would have led to the result 
which we witness. If his informant intended to assign 22 years 
to Deioces, and 63 to Phraortes, and Herodotus simply misplaced 
the numbers, the contradiction which exists would follow. That 
Herodotus did not' discover the contradiction is no more surprising 


OonringiuH, Bouliier, and Heeren, this 
vie-w numbers among its advocates 
Volney (Recherches, tom. i. p. 418), 
and Hnpfeld (Exercitat. Herodot. Spec, 
ii, p. 56, et seq. ) . 

5' Dr. Brandis (Rernm Assyriarnm 
Tempera Bmendata, pp. 6-8) has shown 
this -with great clearness. Tho same 
view of the meaning of the passage is 
taken by Sohweigheeuser (Lex. Herod, 
ad voc. vdpe^), and by Scott and Liddell 
(Lexicon ad voc. TrapeK). 

® Ohronolog. Aiitiq. vol. i. p. 422. 

® In the Donkschrift d. Berk Ac. d. 
Wissenscliaft for 1820.1 (pp. 49, 50). 
See the footnote on the 
question. 


^ Rerum. Assyriaru-m Tompora Emen- 
data, p. 8. Dr. Brandis supposes the 
•words to have boon placed in tho mar- 
gin by a reader who intended to note 
the period of the Scythic occupation. 

® Dr. Brandis brings forward two 
signs of corruption — tho uso of errl 
before an eajact number, and the position 
of tho words Seoyra, aftor, and not 
before, tho main numhor. But is 
often 'used before exact numbers by 
Herodotus (i. 7, 94; iv, lG3,&o.); and 
the qualifying clause (5v(pv Seoyra) not 
even always prefixedi to a simple, is 
(I think) most naturally sufjixed to a 
compound numbor. 
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than that he did not see how impossible it was that Anysis should 
live more than 700 years before 'Amyrtasns,^ and iloeris less than 
OOO.'*^ It may be doubted whether Herodotus ever tabulated his 
dates, or in any way compared them together ; whether, in fact, he 
did more than report to the best of his ability, simply as he received 
them, the accounts which wore given him. Occasionally ho became 
confused, or his memory failed ; and he committed a mistake which 
we are sometimes able to rectify. 

If we m,ake the transposition proposed, we shall find that the 
Median empire dates exactly from the first year of Phraortes, the 
prince who, according to Herodotus, began the Median conquests. 
That the empire ought to date from an early part of this prince’s 
reign lias been seen very generally, and the alterations made in the 
text have not unfrequently liad it for their object to bring out this 
result.'^ The subjoined table will show this point clearly. 

In conclusion, it must be noticed, that no dependence at all 
can be placed upon the chronological scheme in question, for his- 
torical purposes. Its opposition to facts in the earlier portion has 
been already noted. Even in the latter portion, where, in default 
of any better guide, its statements may fairly be adopted, they 
must not be regarded as authoritative, or as anything more than 
approximations. The whole scheme, from beginning to end, is' 
artificial.® It is the composition of a chronologer who either 
possessed no facts, or thought himself at liberty to disregard them. 
Choosing to represent the Modes as ruled by their own kings for 
150 years, and lords of Asia for 100, and being bound to allow a 
certain period during the reign of Cyaxares, for a Scytliio supre- 
macy, his scheme naturally took the shape given below. Herodotus, 
by misplacing two of the numbers, throw the scheme into con- 


3 Herod, ii. 140. ^ Ibid. ii. 13. 

3 Soo the 33s.say of Dr. Brandis, p. 9. 

6 Its main numbers are a century 
and a half for the entire duration of 
the Mhdian kingdom, and a century 
foi' the pei'iod of empire. The longer 
term is divided exactly into two por- 
tions of 75 years each by the acces- 
sion of Cyaxares, These portions are 
again in each case subdivided sys. 

' S?SS ;;; 8:^ 

1 16 years < rale for 

1 (S 5 years Astyag^ 


tematically. The later period of 75 
years is divided between Cyaxares 
and Asytages in the sim;plest possible 
way : the former is divided so as to 
produce, deducting the 28 years of 
Scythio rule, a Median empire of a 
century. This period of 28 years is 
the only number in the whole scheme 
which cannot be distinctly accounted 
for. 


&yths> 
28 years, j 


128-28=100 years of empire. 
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fusion, icaring, however, in his inconsistent statements, the means 
of Ms own. correction. In the table subjoined, the statements of 
Herodotus, the scheme of his informant, atid the real chronology, 
as far as it can be laid down with any approach to accuracy, arc ex- 
hibited in parallel columns. 


Median Ciikokolog'er. 


Revolt of tlie Mecies 

( Deloce.s (22 yra.) ... ?os 
' Pbraortes (53 yrs.') 686 
Coiuiucrs Persia, 


yrs. ) Drives out tbe 
I Scytlia 6Dt 
Takes Nineveh ... 603 


i Astyages(35 yrs.).., 6D3 
1 Conquered by Cy- 


Hemdotus. 

Revolt of tbe Modes .. 

B.C. 

Deioces (03 yrs.) 

, ?08 

Phrsiortes (22 yrs.) .. 
Conquers I’ersiu, &c. 

. 656 

Cysusares (40 yrs.) . , 

. 633 

Attaeks Nineveh .,,632 1 
Drives out the Scyths 60i 1 

Takes Nineveh 
Attacks Alyattes ., 
Makes peace ... 

,. 603 
602 
.. 696 

Astyngea (.35 yrs.) ... 593 
Couquored by Cyrus 553 


Tutru Cnaosoi.OGY. 


Modes at v\-ar vvith As- 

p>Tia 

Media conquered by As- 
syria ... ... ... 'no 

Media generally subject 
to Assyria, but often " 

in revoit 

Cyasares begins his con- 
quests 633 (r) 

Wars ■with Scyths ... 

Takes Nineveh ... 610 
Wars with Lydia ... 603-3 
Aid.s Nebuchadnez- 


Hote A (refei’red to at p. 404). 


Tke only ancient writer who assigns 
important and stirring events to the 
reign of Aatyages is the Armenian 
historian, Moses of Chorine. Accord- 
ing to the authorities -which this 
writer followed, Cyras, who is re- 
presented as an independent sovereign, 
had contracted an alliance with Ti- 
grancs, hi-ag of Armenia, also an 
independent pidnco, which ca-nsod 
groat disquietude to Astyages, owing 
to the amount of the forces which the 
two allied powers were able to bring 
into the field. His fears were in- 
creased by a dream in which he 
thought he saw the Armenian monarch 
riding upon a dragon and coining 
through the air to attack him in his 
own palace, where he was quietly 
v/orshippiug Ms gods. Eegarding 
this vision as certainly portending 
an invasion of his empire by the Ar- 
menian prince, he resolved to anti- 


cipate his designs by subtlety, and, 
as the first step, demanded the sister 
of Tigranes, -who boro the name of 
'Kgrania, in marriage. Tigranes con- 
sented, and the wedding was cele- 
brated, Tigrania becoming the chief 
or favonrite wife of the Median king, 
in lieu of a certiiiu Anusia, Avho had 
previously held that honourable posi- 
tion. At first a.ttcmpt.s -were made to 
induce Tigrania to lend herself to a 
conspiracy by which her brother ivas 
to be enti-apped and his person se- 
cured; but this plan failing through 
her sagacity, the mask was thrown off, 
and preparations for war made. The 
Armenian prince, anticipating Ms 
enemy, collected a vast army and in- 
vaded Media, where he was met by 
Astyages in person, Eor some months 
the war languished, since Tigranes 
feared Ms pressing it would endanger 
the life of his sister, hut at last she 
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succeeded in effecting lier escape, and 
he found himself; free to act. Here- 
upon he brought about a decisive 
erigageniont, and after a conflict 
which for a long time -was doubtful, 
the Median army was completely 
defeated, and Astyages fell' by the 
hand of his brother-in-la'w. Cyrus is 
not represented as taking any part in 
this wai’, though afienvards he is 
mentioned as aiding Tigranea in the 
conquest of Media and Fersia, which 
are regarded as forming a part of 
the dominions of the Armenian king. 
(See Mos, Chor. i. 23-30.) It is need- 


.41:1:; 

less to observe that this narrative is 
utterly incomijatible wdth the Hero- 
dotean story. It rests on the authority 
of a certain Maribas (Mar-lbas or 
Mar-Abas) of Oatina, a Syrian writer 
of tho second centmy before our era, 
who professed to have found it in the 
royal library of Nineveh,^ where it was 
contained in a Greek book purporting 
to be a translation made by order of 
Alexander from a Chaldee original. 
(Ihid. ch. 8.) Possibly it may con- 
tain an exaggerated account of some 
actual war bet-ween Astyages and an 
Amienian prince. 
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ESSAY IV. 

ON THE TEN TEIBES OF THE PERSIANS.— [H. 0. E.] 

1. Bmiucnoe of tlie Paaargatlae — modern parallel. 2. The Maraphiaus and 
Masi-iians. 3. The Psaiithiaiseans, DerusianB, and Germanians. 4. d’ho 
nomade tribea — the Hahi mentioned in Seripture — the March or “ Heroes ” 
—the Dropici or Derhices — the Sagartii. 

1. The Pasargadaa seem to have heeii the direct descendants of 
the original Persian tribe which emigrated from the far East 
fifteen centuries, perhaps, before the Christian era, and which, as 
it rose to power, imposed its name on the province adjoining the 
Erythraean sea. The Pasargadee, among the other tribes of Persia, 
were like the Dnrranees among the Afghans : they enjoyed especial 
advantages, and kept themselves quite distinct from the hordes by 
whom they were surrounded. Their chief settlement seems to 
have been about forty miles north of Persepolis,^ and here, in the 
midst of his kinsmen, Cyrus the Great established his capital. 

2. The Maraphii and Maspii, classed with the Pasargadas, were 
probably cognate races, who accompanied them in their original 
immigration. Possibly the old name of the former ^ is to be recog- 
nized in the title of Mdfee, which is borne by a Persian tribe at the 
present day, acknowledged to he one of the most ancient tribes in 
the country. Of the Maspii we know nothing, but their appella- 
tion probably includes the word “ a horse.” 

3. The name of Panthialssan resembles a Greek rather than a 
Persian title ; at any rate, neither of this tribe, nor of their asso- 

^ On the site of Pasargadm, see ^ The fancy which derived the Mara- 
note ^ on book i. ch. 126. Niebnhr, phians from a certain Maraphiua, the 

following Sir W. Onseley and others, son of Menelans and Helen (cf. Steph, 

decides that it was the same place Byz. ad, voo. Mapd(j)ioi; Eustath. ad 

as Persepolis (Lecture on Ancient Horn. 11. hi. 176 ; Porphyr. Qumst. 

History, vol. i. p. 116, E. T.). But Horn. 13), is as little felicitous as the 

the ruins of the two are forty miles general run of such speculations in 

apart, and ancient writers carefully the grammarians. The city Marrha- 

distinguish the.m, (See below, Essay sium in Ptolemy (Geograph, vi; 4) 

X, § 10, hi. note.) The Pasargad® may -with, more reason be connected 

are not often distinguished as a tribe with the name. 

by ancient authors : but, they appear ® It must be noticed that Stephen 
to have been mentioned as such by of Byzantium read “ Penthiada) ” for 
Apollodoras (cf. Steph. Byz, ad voc.) , . " Panthialffii.” There is, however, no 
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ciates, tiie Dcrusians, does otir modem ethnograpliica,! knowledge 
afford any illustration. Tke G'erma'ni.aiis were in all lilccliliood 
colonists from Carmania (Kerman)/^ 

4. With the nomade tribes we are more familiar. The Dahi, 
whose name is equivalent to the Latin ‘‘Rnstici,” were spread 
over the whole country, from the Caspian to the Persian Gnlf and 
the Tigris. They are even mentioned in Scripture, among the 
Samarian colonists, being classed with the men of Archoe (Erech 
or ’Opxov)i of Babylon, of Susa, and of Elam.'’’ The Mardi — the 
heroes, as the name may be interpreted — ^were also established in 
most of the mountain-chains which intersected the empire. Their 
particular seats in Persia Proper, where indeed they were attacked 
and brought under subjection by Alexander, ° were in the range 
which divides Persepolis from the Persian Gulf. Tbe Dropici of 
Herodotus are probably the same as the Derbicci of other authors,^ 
whose principal establishments seem to have been to the south-east 
of the .Caspian Sea. The Sagartians, at any rate, who ai’e hero 
mentioned with the Dropici, were in their proper northern settle- 
ments immediate neighbours of the Derbicci, and colonies of the 
two tribes may thus be very well understood to have emigrated to 
the southward simultaneously. The Sagartians are expressly stated 
by Herodotus to be of cognate origin with the Persians,® and the 
name of Ghitratakhma, a Sagartian chief, who revolted against 
Darius,® is undoubtedly of Persian etymology, signifying “the 
strong leopard.^’ — [H. C. E,.] 


explanation of either term. (Cf. 
Steph. Byz. sub voc. Avpovcra7oi.') 

Stej)hen (1. s. c.) substitutes the 
word KappdviQi for the TepfjiAvioi of 
our author, whore he is professedly 
quoting from him. The position of 
Carmania on the eastern borders of 
Persia Proper is marked in Strabo 
(xv. p. 1029, t%o.), Pliny (H. N. vi. 
20), Ptolemy (Geograph, vi. 6), and 
others. 

® Ezra iv. 9. 

® Arrian Exp. Alex. iii. 24-. The 
Mardi were mentioned by Apollodorns 


(cf. Steph. Byz. ad voc. MapSoz). They 
were thieves and archers. Their ex- 
pertnesa in climbing has been already 
indicated (supra, ch. St). Probably 
they are the Atnardi of Strabo (xi. 
p. 761). According to Nicolas of Da- 
mascus, Cyrus was by birth aMarclian. 
(Pr. 66.) 

7 Gf. Ctea. Pors. Bxc. § 6-8 j Steph. 
Byz. ad too., &e. 

® Infra, vii. 85. 

® See the Behistun Inscription, col. 
ii. par 14. 
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ESSAY V: 


ON The religion of the ancient Persians. 

1. DifBotilties of the common view. 2. Dnalism and elemental worship two 
different systems. 3. Worship of the elements not iho original Pcrsi.an. 
religion. 4. Their most ancient belief pure Dualism. 5. Elemental 
worship the religion of the Magi, who were Scyths, 6. Gradual amalga- 
mation of the two religions. 

1. It has long been felt as a difficulty of no ordinary magnitude, 
to reconcile the account which Herodotus, Dino,^ and others, give 
of the ancient Persian religion, with the primitive traditions of 
the Persian race embodied in the first Eargard of the Vendidad, 
wbicb are now found to agree remarkably with the authentic 
historical notices contained in the Achmmenian monuments. In 
the one case we have a religion, the special characteristic of which 
is the worship of all the elements, and of fire in particular ; in the 
other, one, the essence of which is Dualism, the belief in two first 
Principles, the authors respectively of good and evil, Ormazd 
and Ahriman. Attempts have been made from time to time to 
represent these two conflicting systems as in reality harmonious, 
and as constituting together the most ancient i-eligion of Persia ; ^ 
but it is impossible, on such a theory, to account on the one hand, 
for the omission by the early Grreek wTuters of all mention of the 
two great antagonistic principles of light and darkness, and on the 
other, for the absence from the monuments, and fi’om the more 
ancient poriiona of the Vendidad, of any distinct notice of the fire- 
worship. It cannot indeed be denied, that in later times a mongrel 
religion did exist, the result of the contact of the two systems, to 
which the accounts of modern writers would very fairly apply. 
But the further we go back the fewer traces do we find of any 
snch intermixture — the more manifestly docs the religion described, 
or otherwise indicated, belong unmistakably to one or other of the 
two types. Throughout Herodotus we have not a single trace of 


’ For a collection of the . fragments 
of Dino, see Miillor’s Fragmenta His- 
toricorum Gnccoi’um, vol. ii. pp. 90*1. 
^ By Brisson (De Regio Persartim 


Principatn, book ii. pp. 203*238), 
Hyde (De Religione Veterum Pei’- 
sarum), Heeron (Asiatic Nations, vol. i. 
pp. 374-392), and others. 
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Dualism ; we liave not even any mention of Ormazd ; tlio religion ' 
depicted is purely and entirely elemental, the worship of the sun 
and moon, of fire, earth, water, and the winds or air.'"* Conversely, 
in the inscriptions there is nothing elemental ; hut the worship of 
one Supreme God, under the name of Ormazd, with perhaps an 
occasional mention of an Evil Principle.^ 

2. If then these two systems are in their origin so di.stinot, it 
hecomes necessary to consider, first of all, which of thorn in reality 
constituted the ancient Persian religion, and which was intruded 
upon it afterwards. Did the Ariair nations bring with them Dual- 
ism from the East, or was the religion which accompanied them 
from beyond the Oxus, that mere elemental woi*ship which Hero- 
dotus and Dino describe,-'' and which in the later times of Greece 
and Rome, was especially regarded as Magism ? ® 

3. In favour of the latter supposition it may be urged, that the 
religion of the Eastern or Indo-Arians, appears from the Vedas to 
have been entirely free from any Dualistie leaven, while it possessed 
to some extent the character of a worship of the powers of nature. 
It may therefore seem to be improbable that a branch of the 
Aldan nation, which separated from the main body at a compara- 
tively recent period, should have binught with them into their new 
settlement a religion opposed entirely to that of their brethren 
whom they left behind, and far more likely that they should have 
merely modified their religion into the peculiar form of elemental 
worship which has been ascribed to them. But the elementary 
-worship in question is not really a modification of the Vedic creed, 
but a distinct and independent religion. The religion of the Vedas 
is spiritual and personal; that which Herodotus describes is 
material and pantheistic. Again, it is clear that some special 
reason must have caused the division of the Arian nation, and the 
conjecture is plausible, that “it was in fact the Dualistie heresy 
which separated the Zend, or Persian branch of the Ariaus, from 
their Vedic brethren, and compelled them to migrate to the wost- 
wardi’’ ■ 


® Ilcrod. i. 131. Compare iii. 16. 

^ See tke Boliistun Inscription, col. 
4, par. 4, § 3, whore, in the Soythio 
version, the false religion whieh Darius 
displaced is said to have been estab- 
lished by the “ god of lies.” It need 
surprise no ono that notices are not 
more frequent, or that the name of 


Abrinian does not occur. The pnblfo 
documonts of modem countries make 
no mention of Satan. 

® Frs. 5, 8, and 9. 

® Cf-. Strabo, xv. pp. 1039-41; Aga- 
thias, li. pp. 63-3 ; Amm. Marc, xxiii. 6. 

7 See Sir H. Eawlinson’s hTofces on 
the Early History of Babylonia, p. 37. 
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4. Certainly, if we thi’ow ourselves upon tlic ancient monuments 
of tlie Arian people, we miist believe that Dualism was not a 
religion wbicb they adopted after their migration was accomplished, 
but the faith which they brought with them from beyond the 
Oxus. In that most ancient account of the Arian Exodus which 
is contained in the first chapter of the Vendidad, the whole series 
of Arian triumphs and reverses is depicted as the effect of the 
struggle between Ormazd and Ahriman. Elemental worship no- 
where appears; and there is not even any trace of that reverential 
regard of the sun and moon, which was undoubtedly a part, though 
a subordinate one, of the ancient religion. Similarly, in the 
Achmraenian monuments, while the name of Ormazd is continually 
invoked, and a mention of “ the god of lies ” is perhaps made in 
one passage,^ the elements receive no respect. Even Mithras is nn- 
mentioned nntil the time of Artaxerxes Mnemon, when his name 
occurs in a single inscription in conjunction with Tanat, or Anaitis.*^ 
nothing is more plain than that the faith of the eaidy Aehsemenian 
kings was mere Dualism, without the slightest admixture of fire- 
worship or elemental religion. 

5. If then it he asked, how Herodotus came to describe the 
Persian religious system as he did, and whence that elemental 
worship originated which undoubtedly formed a part of the later 
Persian i-eligion, it must he answered that that worship is Magism, 
and that it was from a remote antiquity the religion of the Seythic 
tribes, who were thickly spread in early times over the whole extent 
of "Western Asia.^ That the Magian religion was distinct from that 
of the early Persians, is clear from the Behistnn Inscription, where 
we find that a complete religions revolution was accomplished by 
tbe Magian Pseudo- Smerdis,® and that Darius, on his accession, had 
to rebuild temples which had been demolished, and re-establish a 
worship which had been put down. That the religion which Hero- 


® BeHst. Ibs, col. iv. par. 4. The 
Persian transcript seems to speak only 
oi Ormazd ; but tlio Scythic is thought 
to mention “the god of lies.” (Seo 
note ad loc.) 

® In the inscription of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, discovered at Susa. (See 
Mr. Norris’s paper in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society, vol. xv. part i. p. 
159 ; and Mr, Lof bus’s Ohaldeea and 
Susiana, p. 372). 


^ See Appendix, ch. xi., ' On the 
Ethnic Affinities of tbe Nations of 
Western Asia.’ 

® The words of Dan'us are as follows : 
“ Tho temples which Gomates the 
Magian had destroyed I rebuilt. I re- 
instituted for the state, both the reli- 
gious ebaunts and tbe Avorsbip, and 
gave them to the families whicli Go- 
mates the Magian had deprived of 
them” (col. i. par. 14). 
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dotns intended to describe was Magism, is manifest from his own 
account.^ It remains to show on what grounds that religion is 
ascribed to the Scyths. 

Now, in the first place, if we are right in assuming‘s that there 
were in Western Asia, from the earliest times, three, and three only, 
gj’eat races — the Semitic, the Indo-European, and the Scythic, or 
Turanian — it will follow that the religion in question was that of 
the Scyths, since it certainly did not belong to either of the two 
other families. The religion of the Semites is well known to us. It 
was first the pure Theism of Melehizedek and Abraham, whence 
it degenerated into the gross idolatry of the Phoenicians and 
Assyro-Babylonians. That of the Indo-European, or Japhetic 
tribes, is also suflioiently ascertained. It was everywhere the 
worship of personal gods, under distinct names; it allowed of 
temples, represented the gods under sculptured figures or emblems, 
and in all respects differed widely in its character from the element- 
worship of the Magians.® Magism, therefore, which crept into the 
religion of the Persians some time after their gi’eat migration to the 
west, cannot have been introduced among them either by Japhetic 
races, wdth whom they did not even come into contact, or by 
the Semitic people of the great plain at the foot of Eagros, whose 
worship was an idolatry of the grossest and most palpable character. 
Further, it may he noticed that Zoroaster, whose name is closely 
associated with primitive Magism, is represented by various writers 
as an early Baetrian or Scythic king ;® while a multitude of ancient 
traditions identify him with the patriarch Ham,'^ the great pro- 
genitor of the Turanians, or Allophylians. Scythic tribes too seem 
clearly to have intermixed in great numbers with the Arians on 
their arrival in Western Asia, and to have formed a large, if not 
the proponderatiug element in the population of the Aclnemcman 
empire.® Corruption, therefore, would naturally spread from this 


Herod, i. 131-2. Note the mention 
ot the Magi as necessarily hearing a 
part in every sacrifice offered to the 
: elements. 

^ See Appendix, Essay xi., ‘ On the 
Ethnic Affinities of the Nations of 
Western Asia.’ 

® In the element-worship there were 
no temples, images, or emblems, hut 
only fire-altars on the high mountains 
for sacrifice. See Herod- 1. s. c.: 


Strab. XV. p. 1039 ; Diog. Laort. 
Proem. § 6-9. 

® Cophalion ap. Euseb. Ohron. Can. 
i. c. XV. Berosus ap. Mos. Chor. Hist, 
Arm. i. c. 6. Justin r. i. Arnobius, i, 
c. 5 and 52. 

^ See Bochart’s Phaleg, hook iv. oh. 
1, where a collection of those traditions 
is made. 

® The Scythic appears jrs the ver. 
ndcular in the Behistnn Inscription. 
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qaarfcer, and it would Lave been strange indeed if tbe Persians-— 
flexible and impressible people as tbey are known to liavo been® — 
bad not bad tbeir religion affected by that of a race with whom 
tbeir connexion was so intimate. 

0. It would seem that the Arians, when tbey came in contact 
with tbo.Scyths in the west, were a simple and unlettered people. 
Tbey possessed no hierarchy, no sacred books, no learning or 
science, no occult lore, no fixed ceremonial of religion. Besides 
tbeir belief in Ormaxd and Abriman, which was the pith and 
marrow of tbeir religion, tbey worshipped the sun and moon, under 
the names of Mitbra and Homa,^ and acknowledged the existence of 
a number of lesser deities, good aud evil genii, the creation respec- 
tively of tbe great powers of light and darkness.® Tbeir worship 
consisted chiefly in religious cbairnts, analogous to tbe Vedie 
hymns of tbeir Indian brethren, wherewith tbey hoped to gain the 
favour and protection of Ormazd and the good spirits under his 
governance. In this condition they fell under the influence of 
Magism, an ancient and venerable system, possessing all tbe 
religious adjuncts in which they were deficient, and clahning a 
mysterious and miraculous power, which, to the credulity of a 
simple people, is always attractive and imposing.® The first to 
be exposed and to yield to this influence were the Modes, who had 
settled in Axerhijan, the country where the fire-worship seems to 
have originated, and which was always regarded in early times 
as the chief seat of the Zoroastrian religion.*^ The Modes not only 
adopted the religion of their subjects, but to a great extent blended 
with them, admitting whole Scythic tribes into their nation.® 

The scTilptortakes greater pains -with it Homa and Mithra are among the 
than with the others. In one instance earliest portions of the Zendavesta. 
he has scored out a passage in the The worship of thorn was common to 
Sovfchic, which did not satisfy him, and the Arians, with their Indian brethren, 
has carved it again. He also gives ® Compare Bohist. Ins., col. iv. par. 4. 

explanations in the Scythic which he ® The term “magio” has not wilhont 

does not repeat in the transcripts, as reason attained its pre.sent ,«onsn ; for 
for instance — that Ormazd is “the god the Magi were from very early times 
of the Arians.” pretenders to miraculous powor.s. Roe 

® See Herod, i. 135. v6fiox(t Herod, i. 103, 1.20; vii. 10. Dine, Pr. 8. 

Uepcrai irpoalevrat avSpuv fidhtffra, * See Sir H. Rawlinaon’s Notes o/i 
Compare 131, ad fin., where this plastic the Early Histoi'y of Babylonia, p. 34. 
character is shown to extend to the ® Besides the Magi themselves, who 
subject of roligion. formed a distinct Modian tribe, tho 

^ Mithra is Invoked in an inscription Eudii may bo reoognizod as Soyths. 
of Axtaxerxes .Mnomon, as well as in They are the Sufiyd of tho Persian, 
one of Artaxoixes Ochus, Hymns to and tho Budu of the Babylonian in- 
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Magism entirely superseded among tke Medes tbe former Ariau 
faith,® and it was only in the Persian branch of the nation that 
Dualism maintained itself. In the struggle that shortly arose 
between the two great Arian powers, the success of Persia under 
Cyrus made Dualism again triumphant. The religion of Ormazd 
and Ahriman became the national and dominant faith, hut Magism 
and all other beliefs were tolerated. After a single nnsuccessful 
effort to recover tbe supremacy,'^ resulting in a fierce perseention, 
and the establishment of the annual M.af^o(f)6via, Magism submitted, 
but proceeded almost immediately to corrupt tbe faith with which 
it could not openly contend. A mongrel religion grew np, wherein 
the Magian and Arian creeds were blended together,® the latter 
predominating at the court and the former in the provinces. It 
is the provincial form of the Persian religion which Herodotus 
describes, tbe real Arian or Aebsemenian creed being to all 
appearance unknown to him. 


acriptions, and may very probably be 
identified with tlie Phut of Scripture. 
(Of. Gen. X. 6, and Ezek. xxxviii. 5.) 

® Hence in Persian romance Asty- 
ages, king of the Medes, becomes 
Afrasidb, king of Turdin, who is con- 
quered and taken prisoner by ICai 
Khusm. 

7 Under the Pseudo-Smerdis. (Of- 
Herod, iii. 61-^Q.) 

® Sir H. Rawlinson says : “ To dis- 
criminate the respective elements of 
this new faith is difficult but not im- 
possible. The 'worshii? of Mithra and 
Roma, or of the sun and moon, had 
been cherished by the Arian colonists 
since their departui’c from Kiinihh- 
shetra ; their religious ciiaunts oorre- 
sponded with the Vedic hymns of their 
brethren beyond the Sutlej. The an- 
tagonism of Oromazdes and Arimanos, 
or of light and darkness, was their 
own peculiar and independent institn- 
tion. On the other hand the origin of 
all things from Zerwan was essentially 


a Magian doctrine ; the veneration 
paid to fire and water came from the 
same source ; and the barsam of the 
Zendavesta is the Magian divining- 
rod. The most important Magian 
modification, however, was the per- 
sonification of the old heresionym of 
the Scythio race, and its immediate 
association with Oromazdes. Under 
the disguise of Zara-thmhtra, which 
was •. he nearest practicable Arian 
form, Ziru-isMar (or the seed of Venus) 
became a prophet and lawgiver, re- 
ceiving inspiration from Ahuramazda, 
and reforming the national religion. 
The pretended synchronism of this 
Zara-thushtra with Vishtaspa clearly 
marks the epoch from which it was 
designed that reformed Magism should 
date, an epoch selected doubtless out 
of deforcnce to the later AohEernonian 
kings, who derived their royalty fi'om 
Darius.” (Notes on the Early History 
of Babylonia, pp. 4.0, 41.) 
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ESSAY VI. 

ON THE EARLY HISTORY OP BABYLONIA.— [H. 0. R.] 

1. Obscurity of the subject till a recent date— contradictory accounts of Borosus 
and Ctesias. 3. The progress of cuneiform discovery eoiiiirms Berosus. 3. 
The; Babylonian date for the groat Chaldsean Empire which preceded the 
Assyrian, viz. B.c. 2234, is probably historic. 4. The earliest known kings, 
Tlnilch and Ihji. 5. KuAnr-mahuk connected with the Chcdor-laoraer of 
Scripture. 6. Ismi-daij07i extended the ChaldEcan power over Assyria. 7. 
Son and grandson of Ismi-dagon. 8. Uncertainty of the order of succes- 
sion among the later names — Naram-Sin — Sin-Shada, 9. libn-Bin and 
Z'ur-Sin. 10. Burri-galazu, 11. Purna-puriyas. 13. Khammurahi and 
Saw,shu-iluna. 13. Table of kings. Incompleteness of the list. 14. 
Urukh and Ilgi belong probably to the second historical dynasty of Berosns 
— the other kings to the third. 15. Geneinl sketch. Rise of the ftirst 
Cushite dynasty. 16. Cuneiform writing. 17. Ninu’od — Urulcli — Ilgi. 18. 
Babylon conquered by immigrants from Susiana. 19. Second dynasty 
established by Kudw\mahulc, B.c. 1976. 20. Activity of Semitic colonisa- 
tion at this time. Plicenicians — 'Hebrews — settlements in Arabia, Assyria, 
and Syria. 21. Kings of the second dynasty — variety in their titles. Con- 
dition of Assyria at this period. 22. Condition of Susiann. 23. Arabian 
dynasty of Berosns, b.c. 1518.1273 — ^possible trace in tlie inscriptions. 
Large Arabian element in the population of Mesopotamia. 

1. Until quite recently, tlie most obscure chapter in the world’s 
history was that which related to ancient Babylonia. "With the 
exception of the Scriptural notices regarding the kingdom of 
Himrod and the confederates of Chedor-laorner, there was nothing 
authentic to satisfy, or even to guide, research. So little, indeed, of 
positive information could be gathered from profane sources, that it 
depended on mere critical judgment — on an estimate, that i,s, of 
the comparative credibility of certain Greek writers — whether we 
believed in the existence from the earliest times of a continuou.s 
Assyrian empire, to which the Babylonians and all the other great 
nations of "Western Asia were subordinate, or whether, rejecting 
Assyrian supremacy as a fable, we wore content to fill up the 
interval from the fii’st dawn of history to the commencement of the 
Greek Olympiads, with a series of dynasties which reigned succes- 
sively in the countries watered by the Tigris and Euphrates, but of 
whoso respective duration and nationality we had no certain or 
definite conception. 

2. The materials accumulated during the last few years, in con- 
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sequence of the excavations which have been made upon the sites 
of the ruined cities of Babylonia and Ohaldoea, have gone far to 
clear up doubts upon the general question. Each succeeding 
discoveiy has tended to authenticate the chronology of Berosus, 
and to throw discredit upon the tales of Otesias and his followers. 
It is now certain, whatever may have been the condition of Baby- 
lonia in the pre- historic ages, that at the first establishment of an 
empire in that part of Asia, the seat of government was fixed in 
Lower Chaldma, and that ETineveh did not rise to metropolitan 
consequence till long afterwards. The chronology, which we obtain 
from the cuneiform inscriptions for this early empire, harmonises 
perfectly with the numbers given in the scheme of Berosus, "We 
have direct evidence resulting from a remarkable sequence of 
numbers in the inscriptions of Assyria,^ which enables us to assign 
a certain Chaldtean king, whose name occurs on the brick legends of 
Lower Babylonia, to the first half of the nineteenth century B.o. 
We are further authorised by an identity of nomenclature, and 
by the juxtaposition of the monuments, to connect in one common 
dynastic list with this king, whose name is Ismi-dagon, all the other 
early kings whose brick legends have been discovered in Chaldsea; 
and as we thereby obtain a list of about twenty royal names, 
ranging over a large interval of time both before and after the 
fixed date of b.c, 1861 , it is evident that the chronological scheme of 
Berosus (which assigns to the primitive Chaldssan empire a space 
extending from about the middle of the twenty- third to the end 
of the sixteenth centuries B.C.) is in a general way remarkably 
supported and confirmed. 


^ Th 0 sequence in question is the 
following. First, an inscription of 
Sonnaohorib at Bavian commemorates 
the recovery in his 10th year of cer- 
tain gods which had been cai'ried to 
Babylon by Morodach-iMin-aWii after 
Ills defeat of Tiglath-Pilesor, king of 
Assyria, 418 years previously. And, 
secondly, a record of this same King 
Tiglath - Pileser, inscribed on the 


famous Shergat cylinders, declares 
him to have rebuilt a temple in the 
city of Asshur, which had been taken 
down 60 years previously, after it had 
lasted for 641 years from the date of 
its first foundation by ^hamas-Yul, son 
of Ismi-dagon, The calculation, tlien, 
by which we obtain the date of Isvvi- 
dagon's accession to the throne may be 
thus exhibited : — 


Bate of Bavfan inscription (lOth year of Sennacherib) 692 

Defeat of Tiglath-Pileser by Merodach-iddin-akhi ... 4] 8 years previously. 

Interval between the defeat and the rebniiding of tlie temple (say) 10 years. 

Demolition of the temple 60 years previously 

Period during which the temple had stood 641 years. 

™ ■ ,d Ismi-dagon) 40 years. 
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3. This scheme, divested of its fabulous element, and completed 
according to a most ingenious suggestion of German criticism," is 
as follows : — 


Median dynasty 

8 kings. 

224 years. 

2458 to 2234 

Ohaldman (?) do. 

11 do. 

(2.58) do. 

2234 to 1976 

Ohaldtean do 

49 do. 

458 do. 

1976 to 1518 

Arab do. 

9 do. 

245 do. 

1518 to 1273 

Assyrian do. ... 

45 do. 

1 526 do. 1 

1273 to 7-47 

Lower A.ssyrian do. ... 

8 do. 

1 122 do. 

747 to G25 

Babylonian do 

6 do. 

1 87 do. 

625 to 538 


iNow leaving oat of consideration the first or Median dynasty, 
which probably represents the sovereignty of the Scythic race from 
the Eastward, who ruled in Babylonia before the Hamites,-^ we have 
here a fixed date of u.c. 2234 for the commencement of that great 
Chaldseau empire, which was the first paramount power in Western 
Asia. And this, it must he remembered, is the same date as that 
obtained by Gallistbenes from the Chaldeeans at Babylon for the 
commencement of their stellar observations, w'Licb would naturally 
be coeval with the empire ; and the same also which was computed 
for their commencement by Pliny, adapting the numbers of Berosus 
to the conventional chronology of the Greeks. It is likewise, pro- 
bably, the same which was indicated by Philo-Byblius, when he 
assigned to Babylon an antiqnity of 1002 years before Semiramis, 
who was contemporary with the siege of Troy, and which furnished 
Ctesias with his authority for carrying up the institution of an 
Assyrian Empire to nearly fifteen centuries above the fii’st Olympiad.^ 
In the cuneiform inscriptions we have not lighted as yet on any 
chronological table or other calculation, by which we might detor- 


3 See a pamphlet: hy Br. Brandis, 
entitled Eerum Assyriarum Tempera 
Bmendata (Bonn, 1863), p. 17. The 
ingenuity of the restoration oonaists 
in the discovery of a number for the 
second historical dynasty of Berosns 
(defective in the MS.), v?hich not only 
coincides vv^ith the Babylonian date of 
Callisthenes, but which also makes up 
the cyclic aggregate of 36,000 years 
for the entire chronological scheme of 
the Ohaldmans, this scheme embracing 
one mythical and seven historical 
dynasties — five of the latter being 
preserved by Berosus, and two ob- 


tained from the Canon of Ptolemy and 
other sources. See the tabular schoino 
subjoined. 


Chaldean 

Median 

rehaldsean), 

Ghaldffian 

Arabian 

Assyrian 

Assyrian 

Chaldasan 


yi; I Ptolemy, &c. 


® See the last Essay in this volume, 
‘On the lOthnic Affinities of the Nations 
of Western Asia.’ 
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miiuifcely fix tlio first year of the Chaldsean empire, hut as among 
the numerous brick legends recently discovered there are several 
■which contain notices of kings who were certainly anterior to Ismi- 
daijoHj the traditional date which assigned its estahlishnient to the 
twenty-third century b.c. is not improbable. 

4. Among the earliest, if not actually the earliest, of the royal 
line of Ghaldma are two kings, father and son, whose names are 
doubtfully read upon their, monuments as TJruMi and IlgiJ'' The 
former would seem to have been the founder of several of the groat 
Ghaldman capitals ; for the basement platforms of all the most 
ancient buildings at Mugheir, at Warha, at SenJrereh, and &i Niff or, 
are composed of bricks stamped with his name,** while the upper 


* The primitive Babylonian era, as obtained from these various authorities, 
may be thus expressed in figures : — 


—(See Simplicius ad Arist. <le Ccelo, lib. ii. p, 123.) B.o. 2234 

Greek era of f’horoneu.s (See Clinton's F. ri. vol. i. p. 189) ... ... me, 175,3 

Observations at Babylon before that time, according to Berosus • ... 480 years. 

--(See riin. H. N. vii. !56.) b.c. 2233 

Age of Somiraniis, or date of siege of Troy (according to Helianicns). ma 3229 
Babylon built before that time ... ... ... 1002 years 


Duration of Assyrian monarchy 


Deduct reign of Belus 

Era of Mnus, according to Ctesias ... 


See for details of those calculations 
the writer’s Notes on the Early His- 
tory of Babylonia, in the Journal of 
t,he Asiatic Society, vol. xv, p. 7 et 

■•B.qq.,.', ■ „ 

° In the absence of all assistance 
from Greek or Hebrew orthogra.phy, 
tlie least possible dependance can be 
placed on the reading of these two 
names, which, indeed, ai'e merely 
given for the convenience of reference, 
and according to the ordinary phonetic 
value of the characters employed. The 
characters are, however, in all pro- 
bability ideographs. Still it is very 
possible that the name of the .first 
known king (Vrukh) survives in the 
lines of Ovid : — 


.“Ilexit Achicmenias urbes pater Orchamus, 
igquc 

Septimus a prisci numeratur origine Beli.” 

Metaiuorpli. iv. 212, 213, 

® The legends on the bricks of Urukh 
and llgi are in rude but very bold 
characters, and contrast most remark- 
ably, in the simplicity of the style of 
writing and tbo general archaic type, 
with the elaborate and often oompli- 
cated symbols of the later .monarchs. 
A most interesting relic of Urukh’ s 
was obtained by Sir B. K: l^orter in 
Babylonia, being the monar<^’.s own 
signet cylinder. The figures-'' and. in- 
scription on this cylinder .are reprcr 
eented in ‘Porter’s Travels,’ (vol. ji. 
PI, 79. 6,) and have been often copied 


storeys, bnilt or repaired in. later times, esliibit for tbe most part 
legends of other monarcbs. Tbe ten'itorial titles assnmed by UmJch 
are king of Mur and Kingi Aklcad, tbo first of these names referring 
to the primeval capital whose site is marked by the mins of M^ujhdr, 
and the second being apparently an ethnic designation pccnliar to 
the nomade population of Babylonia/ The gods to whom Uridch 
dedicates his temples, are Belus and Beltis, and the Sun and Moon/ 
The relics of Ilgi are less numerons than those of his father, bub he 
is known from the later inscriptions of ISTabonidus to have com- 
pleted some of the unfinished buildings at Mnghetr, and he has also 
left memorials of having built or repaired two of the chief temples 
at Warka or Erech. 

6. The only king who can have any claim, from the position in 
which the bricks bearing his legends are found, in the ruins of 
Mngbeir, to contest the palm of antiquity with Unihli and Ilgi, is 
one whose name appears to have been Kudur-mahnlc, and who, being 
further distinguished by a title which may ' be translated “ Ravager 
of the West,”'* has been compared with the Chedor-laomer of Scrip- 


in other works, but it is not known 
what has become of the original relic. 
Plate 1 of the ‘ Historical Inscriptions ’ 
recently published under the authority 
of the Trustees of the British Museum, 
exhibits nine different inscriptions of 
Urukh, and in Plate 2 there are four 
inscriptions of his son Hgi. 

^ Kingi is stated in the bilingnal 
vocabularies to be equivalent to the 
Semitic mai, signifying "a country” 
or “people,” The proper name, 
therefore, is that which was known 
to the Assyrians and other Semitic 
nations m Akkad of Gen. x. 10), 
but of which the vernacular rendering 
was probably Burbnr or Berber. The 
people were certainly of the Turanian 
race, and came from the Armenian 
mountains, the geographical names of 
Ararat and Burhur (or Akkad) being 
used indifferently in the later in- 
scriptions. 

® The ancient cities of Babylonia 
aud Chaldaea -were each dedicated to a 
particular god, or sometimes to a god 
and goddess together. Thus Uur. or 
Mugheirwas sacred to “the Moouj” 
Larsa or Senkereh to “ the Sun ; ” 


JTuruk or Warka to “Ann” and “Bel- 
tis Kiffer to “ Belus;” Babylon itself 
to “Mcrodach;” Borsippa to “Nebo;" 
Sippara to “ the Sun ” and “ Anunit ” 
(Apollo and Diana of the Greeks) ; 
Qutha to “ Hergal,” &o. 

® This epithet is probably to be read 
as “apda Martu,’‘ the fir.st word being 
perhaps derived from a root corres- 
ponding to the Hebrew inK and the 
second being the Hamite terra which 
designated “ the West.” Whatever 
doubt, indeed, may attach to the ex- 
planation of a 2 )ila, there can be no 
question about Martu. It usually 
occurs in the inscriptions as the last 
of the four cardinal points, and is 
translated in the vocabulai’ics by the 
Semitic term aklmrru (compare 
“behind” or “the Wosst”), It was 
also apidied by the primitive Hamite 
Chaldseans to Phoenicia, from the 
geographical position of that country 
in regard to Babylonia, and has been 
preserved in the Greek forms of BpaOv 
and ]yi<ipa6os. Under the Semitic em- 
pire of A.ssyria the old name of Martn 
was still sometimes xised for Phcenicia, 
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ture. It is difiScu.lt to form a decided opinion on tliis interesting 
point. On the one hand, the general resemblance of Kudur-mabuk ' h 
legends to those of the ordinary Ohaldasan monarchs is unc[nes- 
tionable ; on the other hand, it is remai’kable that there are pecu- 
liarities in the forms of the letters, and even in the elements com- 
posing the names upon his bricks, which favour his connexion with 
Elam.^ As, however, one type alone of his legends has been dis- 
covered, it is impossible to pronounce at present on the identifica- 
tion. in qticstion.*'^ A son of K'ndur-mabitlc' s, whose name may be- 


Imfc the title was more usually trans- 
lated into its synonym, of Akhairu . — 
)Soe the Assyrian Inscriptions, passim. 

* An element, khak, occurs in the 
name of Sinti-shil-khah, Kudur.mabuk's 
father, which is otherwise miknown 
in the Babylonian nomenclature, but 
which appears in another royal name 
( Tirkhak ) found on the bricks of 
Susa. This latter name has a singular 
resemblance to that of the Ethiopian 
king, Tirhakah, mentioned in Scrip- 
ture (2 Kings xix. 9) 3 but the recent 
discovery of the cuneiform ortho- 
gi'aphy of the Ethiopian name shows 
that there is no etymological connexion 
between them. It may be further 
noticed that this title of khak, 
common to the Susian and Babylonian 
kings, is not improbably the same 
term, Sic or ate, which Josephus states 
on the authority of Manetho to signify 
“a king” in the sacred language of 
Egypt (contra Apionem, lib. i.). It 
can hardly be doubted also that the 
Xdyay or Khakan of the Tm'kish 
nations is derived from the same root. 

® The second element in the name 

Ohedor-laomer ” is of course distinct 
from that in " Kudur-mabuk.” Its 
substitution may be thus accounted 
for. In the names of Babylonian, 
kings the latter portion is often 
dropped, Thu.s Vul.lush becomes 
Phul or Pul; Merodach.hal-adan be- 
comes Mardoesmpad, &c. Kudv/r- 
mabuk might therefore become known 
as Kudar simply. The epithet “el 
Ahmar,” which means “the Eed,” 
may afterwards have been added to 
the name, and may have been, cor- 
rupted into Laomer, which, as the 


orthography now stands, has no ap- 
parent meaning. Kedar-el-Alimar, or 
“ Kedar the Eed,” is in fact a famous 
hero in Arabian tradition, and his 
history bears no inconsiderable resem- 
blance to the Scripture narrative of 
Ohedor-laomer. 

[The progress of cxineiform dis- 
covery has not been favourable to tins 
proposed identification of Chedor- 
laomer with Kudur-mabuk, though it 
has increased the probability that the 
two kings were of cognate races and 
nearly contemporaneous. Lagamffr is 
now ascertained from the inscriptions 
of Asshur-hani-;pal to he the name of 
one of the cliief national divinities of 
Susiana, and the title Ghedor-laomer 
(pv Kudur-Lagamer, compare theXoSok- 
Koyopop of the LXX, the Hebrew jr 
standing for g as well as for a guttural 
vowel) is thus shown to signify “ the 
minister” or “the servant of Lagamer,” 
precisely as another Eoyal Susiau 
name Kudur-Kakhunta signifies “the 
serveunt of PakhuTita,” Eudv/r is & 
word probably of Susian origin, signi- 
fying “servitude” or the “tax” which 
was paid in token of servitude, and 
prefixed to the name of a god it may 
usually be rendered by “ servant.” 
The Babylonian equivalent was Sadu, 
which is thus often used in writing 
tho name Nabokodrossor (Nabu- 
kudurri-umr, or “ Nebo is the pro- 
tector of (his) servants ”), and that 
we find the orthography of Kudur 
instead of Sadu in the name of this 
' early Babylonian king, would thus 
seem to be a proof of an immediate 
-connexion with Susiana. The signifi- 
cation of Mabule is unknown, but it 
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provisionally read as Arid-Sin, or “ tlie Servant of Sin,” seems to 
have l)een placed in the government of Seukerek whilst his father 
reigned at Hur. On Kudur-mtibult' s death, however, he rnled 
over hoth cities, and farther styles himself king of the people of 
Akkad.*^ 

6. In sncccssion to Kudtir-mabuli and his son, hat probably after 
a considerable interval of time, w^e mast place hm-dacjon, whose 
ap 2 Dros.imate age is ascertained from the inscriptions of Assyria to 
be B.C. 1861.“^ In the titles of this king, althoagh Babylon is still 
annotieed, there is mention of the ncighboaring city of Niffer,^ 
showing that, while daring the earlier period the seats of Chaldtean 
empire were exclusively confined to the southeim portion of the 
province, in his age at least the cities of Babylonia proper had 
risen to metropolitan conseqaence. Indeed, from the memorial 
which has been preserved of the foundation of a temple at Asshur or 
Kileh Shergat by Shamas-Vul, a son of Ismi-dagon, it seems probable 
that the latter king extended his power very considerably to the 
noi’thward, and was in fact the first Chaldcean monarch who estab- 
lished a subordinate government in Assyria. 

7. The names of the son and grandson of Ismi-dagon are also 
found among the Chaldman ruins. The son, whose name is very 
doubtfully read as Ibil-anti-duma, does not take the title of “king,” 
hut merely styles himself “ governor of Hur.” He is remarkable in 


certainly is not the name of a god, as 
the word is written without the divine 
determinative sign. It may be added 
til at neither Sirdi-shil-hhale nor Kudur^ 
mabuh take the title of “king,” though 
the latter must apparently have 
reigned in the lower country from the 
temples which he built iu the city of 
Hur, and also from his sou being 
named “ king of iarsa,” — H. C. E. 
186.1,] _ 

® Arid. Sin is mentioned as “king of 
Larsa” on the bricks of Kudur-maJbuh. 
Boo Hist. Ins. Plate 2, No. II., Is, 14 
and 15, and a long independent in- 
scription of the same king is given in 
.Plate 5, No. XVI. 

* In the Hist. Ins. a king whose 
name i.s unlreqaent, but whom we 
may provisionally call Nur-phul, is 
placed before Ismi-dagon. (See Hist. 
Ins. Plate 2, No. IV.) Such an arrange. . 


inent, however, has in reality very 
little to support it. 

® This city had originally the same 
name as the god Belu.s, and is perhaps 
the BiA/Stj of Ptolemy. There are 
grounds for believing that it -was the 
first northern capital, and that the 
Greek traditions of the foundation of 
a great city on thej Euphrates by Belus 
may refer to this place rather than to 
Babylon, The later Semites gave to 
the city the name of Nipur, which, 
under the corrupted form of Nijfer, the 
ruins retain to the present day. T.he 
old name of Eelus, however, probably 
long survived the period of Semitic 
supremacy ; and it may therefore be 
conjectured that the .Belidian gates 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s city ( Herod, iii, 
165-8) , were so named because through 
them passed the road from Babylon 
to the city of Belus. 
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Babylonian Listoiy as tlie builder of the great public cemeteries, 
whicli now form the most conspicuous object among the ruins 
of Mugheir, The grandson appears to have been called Gurguna, 
but no particulars are known of him, and the name itself is 
uncertain.® 

8. The relative position of the later kings in the series it is 
impossible absolutely to determine. A supposed clue to their com- 
parative antiquity has failed," and only grounds of the very slightest 
nature remain iipon which to base even, a conjecture on the subject. 
As, however, the names must be presented according to some 
arrangement, they w-ill still be given in that which is thought upon 
the whole to he the most probable oi’der of succession. 

Naram-mi^^ and his father, whose name is unfortunately lost in 
the only inscription which speaks of him, were perhaps not much 
later than the time of Ismi-dagon and his descendants. Naremt-sin, 


® See Hist. Ins., Plate 2, No. VI. 1 
and 2. In the arrangement of these 
inscriptions it is doubted -wbether 
IhiUanu-diima be an independent name 
at aU, or wbether it is not rather a 
mere epithet of G-mguna, or Qurguna. 
Qunguna in fact is given in the general 
series as tho son rather than the 
grandson of Tsmi-dagon. On further 
consideration, however, and especially 
in reference to Plate 2, No. Vl., 2, 
where there is absolutely no other 
group but that which is doubtfully 
read as Ibil-mm-cluma, to represent 
the name of the son of Ismi-dagon, the 
triple distinction appears preferable. 
At tho same time tho relationship 
of Ibil-anu-dunicb to Gunguna remains 
obscure, as the sign which indicates 
filiation is wanting. 

^ It w^as at one time thought that 
as the Babylonian legends contain 
two modes of writing tho name of 
the Moon-god — one more archaic and 
projier to Babylonia, the other iden- 
tical with one of the modes current in 
Assyria to a recent date— the more 
archaic mode might be assumed uni- 
versally as a uiark of superior anti- 
quity. But this view is disproved 
by an inscription of Nabonidus at 
Mug'hcir, where the priority of Maram- 
sin — in whose name, on the alabaster, 
vase, the Moon-god (Sin) is •written 


with the Assyrian gronp — to Durvi- 
galazu, in whose legends the more 
archaic form occurs, is clearly estab. 
lished. 

® The student must be warned 
against trusting implicitly to these 
readings. In many cases where variant 
orthographies occur (as in the first 
element of this very name, Narmn- 
sin), the pronunciation can be ascer- 
tained positively ; but it is, on the 
other hand, impossible to determine 
at present if the Hamite Chaldees 
need the same names for the gods 
as their Semitic successors, and 
the reading, therefore, of all tho 
royal namos in which tho title of tho 
Moon-god occurs is subject to doubt. 
Judging from analogy, as the Chaldees 
usually employed a special group to 
rej)resent tho Moon-god, it might be 
inferred that they had also a special 
name for tho deity in question, dis. 
tinct from the Assyrian Bin, which 
forms the first element in the name, of 
Sennacherib ; and, in that case, the 
nomenclatm'e here employed -would be 
throughout erroneous. Pending, how- 
ever, tho discovery of some evidence 
to show what this special name for the 
Moon-god may have been, it ivoiild 
be a mere waste of time to suggest 
other readings for the titles of the 
Chaldsean monarchs. 
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, , though he only takes the general title of king of Kiprat,^ certainly 

reigned in Babylon, since not only has an alabaster vase, inscribed 
- .. with his name, been discovered in the ruins of that city, but a 

notice has been elsewhere preserved of his erection of a temple in 
the neighbouring city of Sippara.^ 

From the archaic form of the character employed, a king of the 
name of Shi-sluula, whose bricks are found in the great ruin termed 
Bowarich'^ at Warha, must be placed high in the list of kings, perhaps 
even before Naram-sln. In his time, and in that of his father, Avhoso 
name caimot be phonetically rendered, TFar/^a sec-sms to have been 
the capital of the empire, no other geographical title besing found in 
some of the royal legends of the period. 

9. Two other monarchs must be mentioned in connexion with 
the Sin series— Rwt-siw, of whom a very fine inscription has heen 
found on a small black tablet in the lesser temple at Muglieir, and 
Zur-sin, whose bricks are also found at Mugheir,'^ but who is better 

^ Kiprat or Kiprat-arhat is a name adding another link to the chain ef 
which seems to be applied in a general connexion between ancient Babylonia 
way to the great Mesopotamian valley. and ancient Armenia. 

It may be suspected to mean “ the ® The Bowarieh mound, which is the 
four races ” or “ tongues,” and to refer principal ruin at Warlca, marks the site 
to some very early ethnic classifica- of two ancient Chaldman temples — one 

tion. dedicated to Anu, and the other to 

^ For the legend of Naram-sin on the Beltia. 
alabaster vase, see Hist. Ins., No. ^ WurM was probably the Ereoh of 
TII., and for the notice of his work at Genesis (x. 10) , and the 'Qpx^'n of the 
Sippara, see the Ins. of Nabonidus, Greeks. The Scythio monogram, S which 
Hist, Ins,, Plate 69, col. 2, line 30. represented the name of Warka pro- 
From a comparison of this last passage bably merely signified “ the city ” kot’ 
with col. 3 of the same inscription it eJoxVi fke same group being used for 
seems highly probable that the name the names of Larsa, or SenJeereh, and 
of the father of Naram-sin wan Haga- Hur or Mugheir, preceded resijectively 
saltiyas (see ooL 3, lines 20 and 41), for by the signs for the sun and mooii, as 
the -temple of Ulmas in Agana, dedi- the guardian deities of those cities, 
cated to the goddess of Aflranu of the In the bilingxial tablets, however, the 
one passage, is evidently the same as phonetic reading oi Suruk is given as 
the temple of Ulmas of Sippara, dedi- the Semitic eciuivaleht of the ScytMo 
cated to the goddess Anunit of the monogram for the city in question, 
other, and the imago of the goddess in and it is the more important to be 
that temple which was originally set thus able to distinguish positively 
up by tho father of Naram-sin is dis- between Hur and Hunik, as the early 
tinctly said to have borne the name on Arabs in repeating the traditions re- 
it of Saga-saltiyas. The termination, garding tho birth of Abraham con- 
of those Babylonian names in as, or founded Ur with Warlat, and left it 
rather ats : (compare Saga-saltiyas, doubtful which of the tw<j represented 
Purna-puriijas,Kara-duniyas), is iden- the ’Opx^n of the Greek.s and the 
tioal with the Armenian termination in nianifi Urikut of the Talmud. 

Asterats for God, AiAienaa, &c., :thu9 See Hist. Ins., 
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known as tke founder of tke Cb-aldsBan city, whose ruins hear at the 
pre.sent day the title of Al)u Sharnn.^ 

10. Passing over some imperfect names, which likewise contain 
the element Sin,^ we may next notice a monarch called Durri-galazu,'^ 
relics of whom are found in many different quarters. Some ruins 
to the east of the river Hye, near the point of its confluence with 
the Euphrates, still bear the name of Zergul, and may therefore be 
probably regarded as marking the site of a city of his foundation. 
Another of his foundations was the important toY?n, w’-hose ruins are 
to be seen near Baghdad, bearing at present the name of Alclcarhuf-, 
and ascribed, in the popular tradition to Nimrud. Durri-galazu also 
repaired temples both at Mugheir or H%t, and at Sippara.^ 

11. From the near resemblance of the legends of Funia-puriyas to 
those of the king last mentioned, we are authorised in connecting 
very closely the two monarchs. There is no evidence, however, 
to show whether one was a descendant of the other, or which of 
the two was the more ancient.® The bricks of Purna'puriyas are 
found in the ruins of the Temple of the Sun at Senlcereh,^ which 


XIX. In Nos. XII. and XIX. it is 
not quite certain that the groups 
which are pro-vdsionally read as Zur.sin 
represent the proper name of the king, 
but the identification is given as highly 
probable. 

® The cnneihirm name of this city 
has not yet been identified, and it is 
therefore in vain to search for its 
representative in Greek geography. — 
For a description of the ruins see 
Journal of the Iloyal Asiatic Society, 
vol. XV. p. 404. 

•' The legends of these monarchs are 
given in Nos. IX., XI., and XX. of the 
Hist. Iiiser. There is a general re- 
EOinblanco in the geographical titles 
of all the kings of the Sin series, but 
the identity is not so complete as to 
connect them in one family chain. 

^ The name of this king may i-eason- 
a.bly be compared with the A4pKv\os 
of Ctesias’s Assyrian list ; not that 
the Greek m'iter can be supposed to 
have been diroci ly acquainted with the 
title of the old Chaldsean monarch, but 
that in framing his catalogue of the 
lower dynasty of Nineveh, he seems to 
have drawn his names principally 
from tho geographical nomenclature 


of the country, and he may thus have 
pei’petuated the title of the king Ewm- 
galazu through the city w'hieb was called 
after him. At any rate, it can hardly 
be accidental that Otesias, towards the 
close of his list,- should have at least 
five geographical names, viz., 'Apa- 
fi^Xos, XaXaos, AepicvXos, 'O^paraios, 
and ’AKpaydwns, 

® For Ditm-qalazu' s inscriptions, see 
No. XIV., 1, 2 and 3, and No. XXI. 
of the Hist. Ins. and also I’late 69, 
col. 2, line 32. 

** The signet-ring of King Hiirri- 
galam has been sincofound at Baghdad, 
and a copy of tho legend engraved on 
it has been sent to England, from which 
it appear-s ttiat Furna-piinyas was the 
father and Durri-galazu the son. The 
legend is printed in the table of con- 
tents of the new volume of Historical 
Inscriptions. — [H. 0. R. 1861]. 

^ The Ohaldtean name of Sankerreh is 
phonetically given in tho inscriptions 
as Larsa, which may bo supposed to be 
the true form both of the (El- 

lasar) of Genesis (xiv. 1) and of the 
AapAxofy of Eerosus. The old Greek 
tradition that Teuramus of Assyria, 
who sent Menmon to the siege of Troy, 
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in an inscription of Nabonidns is said to baye been repaired ])j 
bis orders/^ 

12. Tbe only other ancient Ohaldjean kings Trbose names arc at 
all legible on tbe monuments bitberto discovered,'’ are Khamrymrahl 
and Bamsliu-iluna. The former bas left memorials in many places : 
at SBnhereh, where he repaired the Temple of the San ; at Khahuadlia,^ 
near Baghdad, -where he erected a palace; at Td Sijr, wliere many 
clay tablets have been found dated from the reigns of Khaniinuraln 
and his son, and at Babylon itself, where a stone tablet is said to 
have been obtained, bn which are his name and titles.^’ Sarnshi-ilwna, 
the son of Kkammuraln, is only known from the Td Slfr tablets.*^ 


hold his co-nrt at Larissa (Apollod. 
II. iv. § 54), may have had a similar 
origin. The Arabian gcograijhers cor- 
rupted the name to Narsa. 

^ There is a mutilated passage in. 
the inscription of Nabonidus (Hist. 
Ins., Plate 69, end of 1st and begin- 
ning of 2nd cohimn) -whioh undoubtedly 
contains chronological numbers, and 
•which if it wei’e complete might thus 
enable us to fix the exact date of the 
reign of Furna-puriyas. It seems to 
say that the image of the Sun-god 
which Purna-puriyas set up in the 
famous temple at Larsa or Senkereh, 
remained undisturbed for 700 years, 
when ICliamzir undertook its restora- 
tion. Now Khamzir is of course the 
XhC^pos of the Canon, Avho ascended 
the tlu'one of Babylonia in u.c. 721, 
and if the numbers, given in the frag- 
ment, are rightly applied, Piirna-paii- 
yas would ho thus shown to have 
lived in the 15th century B.c. The 
conjectural scheme heretofore adopted 
for Babylonian chronology has placed 
him about two centuries earlier. 

® Several other names, however, 
more or less imperfect, will be found 
in the series of Chaldman kings, given 
hi the recently published Historical 
Inscriptions. No. XYIII. commemo- 
rates a king whose name begins with 
Libit, aud wiio must have belonged to 
the family of L-mi-dagm, as they are 
both styled “king of Nisinldna,” a 
geographical title otherwise unknown. 
In No. XXIII., 1 and 2, it is doubtful 
whether we have the name of a king 


or merely of a governor, as the title 
employed is merely that of Pafetsi, 
which does not usually indicate royalty. 
The groups also which appear to 
represent the proper name in this 
legend, are used in conjunction with 
the name of the god Anu as a mere 
honorary title by king Khammumhi. 
Hist. Ins., No. XV., col. 1, line 7. 
There is still another ancient Baby- 
lonian king named Tsibir, who is men- 
tioned in the Annals of .Sardanapalns, 
Plate 22, lino St, but no independent 
memorials of this monarch have been 
yet discovered, and it is useless there- 
fore to speculate on his probable date. 

* Khalwwlha was traditionally the 
city of Hermes (Abul-Faraj, Hist. 
Dyn. p. 7) , and was supposed to have 
originated the name of Ghaldsean 
(Massondi in Not. cles Muti. tom. viii. 
p. 158). It was also believed to be 
the spot where the ark of the covenant 
was buried during ihe captivity of the 
Jew.s at Babylon {Yacnt in voc.). 

® This ta])iet', whitdi ha.s been lying 
for many years almost unnoticed in 
the British Museum, i.s believed to 
have been brought from Babyl'm, but 
no authentic account of llio circum- 
stances of its discovery has been pre- 
served. For the legimda of Kfiumrau. 
rabi see Hist. Iiis., No. XV., 1, 2, and 
3. A mutilated hisCi’iption ol K ham- 
my, rabi was also found by Mous. 
Fi'osuel on a tablet fi’om Babylon, 
which is now in the collection at the 
Louvre. 

® The Tel Sifr tablet.s have not yet 
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13. The following table exhibits these kings in their proposed 
order of succession, with the approximate dates of their respective 
1 ‘eigns : — 


1. Urukh 

2. Ilgi (his son) ... ... ... 

3. Sinti-shil-khak ... ... 

j ab. 2200. 

;;; ) 

4. Kudar-mnbuk (his son) 

lab. 1976. 

5, Arid-sin (his son) 

6. Ismi-dagon 

i 

1861. 

7. Ibil-ann-duma (hie son) 

8. Gurguna (his son) ... ... 

|ab. 1800. 

9. Naram-sin ... 

ab. 1750. 

10. Sin-shada 

... ab. 1700. 

11. Rim-sin 

... ab. 1650. 

12. Zur-sin ... 

ab. 1625. 

13. Purna-irariyas 

ab. 1600. 

14. Durri-galazu (his son) ... 

ab. 1575. 

13. Khammurabi 

16. Samshu-iluna ... 

1 ab. 1550. 


In, the foregoing sketch, sixteen kings have been enumerated, 
whose names have been read with greater or less certainty. The 
monnnients present perhaps ten other names, the orthography of 
which is too imperfect, or too difficult to admit of their being 
phonetically rendered in the present state of our knowledge. To 
this fragmentary list then of twenty-six monarchs, onr present 
information is confined, although, as the interval to be filled up is 
something more than seven centuries (exclusive of the doubtful 
Arabian dynasty), we can scarcely allow fewer than forty reigns for 
the entire period,^ 

14. In the fragment of Berosus, which relates to this pei'iod of 
Babylonian history, it must be remembered that two separate dynas- 
ties are noticed; the first, which is nameless, comprising eleven 
kings, and the second, which is called Chaldman, comprising forty- 
nine. As, however, not a single one of the royal names given by 
Berosus in either dynasty has boon preserved,® it is impossible to 


been published, nor is the evidence 
which they contain of the relationship 
of Bams'hu-iluna to Khammurabi alto- 
gether satisfact<iry. 

7 If the numbers which have come 
down to us in the Armenian Eusebius 
as those of Berosus are to be trusted, 
we must believe that he assigned to 
the period between B.c. 2234 and n.c. 
1518 no fewer than sixty Icings. As, 
however, this would allow not . quite 


twelve years on an average to each 
king’s reign, the historical correctness 
of the. assigned number may be ques- 
tioned. 

® The seven names of Chalclsean 
kings, which Syncellus (p. 169) gives 
from Afrioanus, come probably from 
Berosus, for two of them, Eveebins 
and Chomasbelus, were given by Poly- 
histor (Enseb. Ohron. part .1. c. 4), 
undoubtedly from that author. But 
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say wlietliei' he intended the separation of the two dynasties to 
mark an ethnic difference between them, or merely to indicate a 
transfer of power from one Hamite family to another, such as cer- 
tainly took place, in regard to the Semites, at a later date, when 
the seat of empire was transferred from Nineveh to Babylon. As 
far as can be ascertained from the inscriptions, the latter is the 
proper explanation. All the kings, whose monuments are found in 
ancient Chaldtea, used the same language and the same form of 
writing ; they professed the same religion, inhabited the same cities, 
and followed the same traditions ; temples built in the earliest times 
received the veneration of successive generations, and were I'epaired 
and adorned by a long series of monarchs even down to the time of 
the Semitic Nabonidns.® Witb tliis evidence of the close eonnexion 
between tbe earlier and later kings, we are obliged either to refer 
the whole series exclnsively to the great Chaldasan dynasty of 
Borosus, the third in his historical list, commencing B.C. 1976, in 
: which ease it is difB.cult to find room for the predecessors, of Ismi- 
dagon, whose date is little more than a century later (b.c. 1861) ; or 
else to suppose, which is far more probable, that the two dynasties 
of Berosus following upon the (so called) Medes, both belonged to 
the Hamite family, and were equally entitled to the geographical 
epithet of Chaldsean, from the position of their chief cities in the 
plains of Southern Chaldma, 

15. If it were now required to construct an ethnological scheme 
which should he applicable to ancient Babylonian history, and 
should reconcile the monuments with Greek and Hebrew authority, 
the following would he the most plausible arrangement. 

About the year b.c. 2231 the Cushite inhabitants of Southern 
Babylonia, who were of a cognate race with the primitive colonists 
both of Arabia and of the African Ethiopia, may he supposed to 
have first risen, into importance.^ Bolivei’ed from the yoke of the 


they belong to the myttic dynasty of 
the 86 kings and 34,080 years, and 
their cuneiform representatives there- 
fore must rather be sought in. the 
Pantheon, 

® A passage on' the Cylinder of Na- 
honidiis discovered at Mugheir seems 
to signify that he found “in the 
annals of Urvlch and Ilgi’* a notice of 
the original building of the temple of 
the Moon-god ab that place, which he 


himself repaired and beautified. Ac- 
cording to the clironolngical scheme 
here followed, the building of t-hi.s 
temple must liave taken jilaco at least 
1500 years previously. 

^ "Without protending to trace up 
these early Babylonians to their 
original ethnic source, there aro 
reasons of some Aveight for sup- 
posing them to have passed from 
Ethiopia to the valley of the Eu- 
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Zoroastrian Mecles, -wTio were of a strictly Turanian, or at any rate 
of a mixed Scytlio-Arian, race, they raised a native dynasty to the 
throne, instituting an empire of which the- capitals were at Mugheir, 
at Warka, at Senkerch, and at Niff er, and introducing the worship 
of the heavenly bodies, in contradistinction to the elemental worship 
of the Magian Medes. In connexion with this planetary adoration. 


phrates shortly before the opening 
of the historic period : — 

(i.) Tho system of writing -which they 
brought with them has tho closest 
a-EBnity with that of Egypt — in many 
cases, indeed, there is an absolute 
identity between tho two alphabets. 
Thus the Egyptians fortnecl a rude 
parallelogram for a house and 

called it 6; while the Hamite Baby- 
lonians nsed almost the same form, 

r"~{ . and gave the character the 
same phonetic power (in later times 
the Semites introduced the synonym 
of hit, ns, and a third equivalent, maly 
as in modern Lelt, was brought in from 
an Arian source) ; and numerous other 
examples of this sort are to be found.. 

(ii.) In the Biblical genealogies, Cush 
and Mizraim are brothers, while from , 
the former sprang Nimrud, the eponym 
of the Ghalclaean race ; the names in- 
deed of the other sons of Cush seem to 
mark the lino of colonization along the 
southern and eastern shores of the 
Arabian peninsula, from the Red Sea 
to the month of the Euphrates. 

(hi.) In regard to the language of 
the primitive Babylonians, although in 
its grammatical structure it rqsemblcs 
dialects of tho Turanian family, the 
vocabulary israther Cushite or Ethio- 
pian, belonging in fact to that stock 
of tongues which in tho sequel were 
everywhere more or less mixed up 
with the Semitic languages, but of 
which we have probably the purest 
modem specimens in. the Mahra of 
Southern Arabia and the Qalla of 
Abyssinia. 

(ir.) All the traditions of Babylonia ' 
and Assyria point to a connexion in 
very early times between Ethiopia, : 
Southern Arabia, and the cities on the - 
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Lower Euphrates. In the geographical 
lists the names of Miruhh and Maklcan 
(or tHepdii and MokIj/jj) are thus some- 
times conjoined with those of Hur and 
Akkad. The building of Hur, again, 
is the earliest historical event of which 
the Babylonians seem to have had any 
cognizance ; but the inscriptions seem 
to refer to a tradition of the primaaval 
leader by whom tho CnsMtos wore first 
settled on the Euphrates, and one of 
the names of this leader is connected , 
with Ethiopia in a way that can hardly 
be accidental. As we observe in fact 
with the Assyrians that their founder 
Asshur not only furnished a name to 
their country, but was worshipped by 
them as the chief god of their Pan- 
theon, so we are led to expect that the 
deified hero who was revered by the 
Babylonians under the names of Nergal 
and Nimrud, and was recognized both 
as the God of Hunting and the God of 
War, should also have the same name 
as the country to whioh he belonged. 
The real Cushite name, then, of this 
deity, still applied by the Arabs to 
the planet Mars, with which the God 
of War has been always identified, ia 
Mirikhj and this is the exact verna- 
cular title in the inscriptions of the 
country of Ethiopia, corrupted by the 
Greeks into Mep6ri. 

And (v.) In further proof of tho con- 
nexion between Bthiox)ia and Ghaldsea, 
we must remember the Greek tra- 
ditions both of Cepheus and Memnon, 
which sometimes applied to Africa, 
and sometimes to the countries at the 
mouth of tho Euphrates 3 and we must 
also consider the geographical names 
of Cush and Phut, -which, although of 
African origin, are applied to races 
bordering on Chaldea, both in the 
Bible and in the inscriptions of 
Darius, 

'' 2 v 
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whereof we see the earliest traces in the temples of the Moon at 
Mngheir, of the Snn at Senkereh, and of Belus and Beltis (or Jnpiter 
and Yenns) at NiJIer and Warka, the movements of the stars would 
he naturally observed and registered, astronomical tables would be 
formed, and a chronological system founded thereupon, such as we 
find to have continued uninterrupted to the days of Oallisthenes 
and Berosus. 

With regard to the use of letters, which Pliny connects with 
these px'imseval Babylonian observations, so gx’eat is the analogy 
between the first principles of the science, as it appears to have 
been pursued in Ohaldaga and as we can actually trace its progress 
in Egypt, that we can hardly hesitate to assign the original inven- 
tion to a period before the Hamite race had broken up and divided. 
A system of picture-writing, which aimed at the communication of 
ideas thi'ough the rude representation of natural objects, belonged, 
as it would seem, not only to the tribes who descended the Nile 
from Ethiopia, but to those also who, perhaps, diverging from the 
same focus, passed eastward to the vaUey of the Euphrates. In the 
further development, too, of the system which the progress of 
society called forth, a very similar gradation may be presumed to 
have been followed by the two divisions of the Hamite race, the 
origiiial pictures being reduced in process of time to characters for 
the convenience of sculpture, and these characters being assigned 
phonetic values which corresponded with the names of the ohjects 
represented. On the Egyptian monxxments we thus sometimes find 
the hieroglyphs and the equivalent hieratic characters side by side in 
the same inscription ; and although in Chaldasathe preliminary stage 
has been almost lost, the primitive pictures being already degraded 
to letters in tbe earliest materials that remain to us, still there is for- 
tunately sufficient evidence to show that the pi’ocess of alphabetical 
formation was neaxdy similar to that which prevailed in Egypt ® 

16. In one particular it is true there is a marked diffei’ence in the 
respective employment of hieroglyphic and oxineiform charactei's. 
In the former alphabet each character has but one single value, 
while in tbe latter the variety of sounds which the same letter may 
he used to express is quite perplexing,* but this discrepancy of 


" On a fraiwmont of a tablet recently 
discovored at T^ineveb, and now depo- 
sited in the British Museum, we find 
several of the primitive forms of 


natural objects, from which the Cunei- 
form characters were subsequently 
elaborated. 
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alpTiatetic employment does not argue a diversity of origin for the 
system of writing ; it merely indicates a difference of ethnological 
classification in the nations among whom the science of writing 
was developed. As the inhabitants of the valley of the Kile wore 
essentially one nation, and used the same vocabulary, the objects 
which the hieroglyphs represented were each known to the people 
of the country by one single name, and each hieroglyph had thus 
one single phonetic value : but in the valley of the Euphrates the 
Hamite nation seems to have been broken up into a multitude of 
distinct tribes, who spoke languages identical or nearly identical in 
organization and grammatical structure, but varying to a very great 
extent in vocabulary, and the consequence of this was, that as there 
was but one picture-alphabet common to the whole aggregate of 
tribes, each character had necessarily as many phonetic values as 
there were distinct names for the 'object which it represented among 
the different sections of the nation.® 


® One of the most remarkable 
results arising from an analysis of the 
Hamite Cuneiform alphabet, is the 
evidence of an Arian element in the 
vocabulary of the very earliest period, 
thus showing either that in that 
remote ago there must have been hn 
Arian race dwelling on the Euphrates 
among the Hamite tribes, or that (as 
I myself think more probable) the 
distinction between Arian, Semitic, 
and Turanian tongues had not been 
developed when picture-writing was 
first used in Ohaldasa, but that the 
words then in use passed indifferently 
at a subsequent period, and under 
certain modifications, into the three 
great families among which the 
languages of the world were divided. 
It is at any rate certain that the 
Cuneiform characters have usually 
one Ariaiv power — -that is, one power 
answering to the Arian name of the 
object repi'esented. Compare pur, 
“a son,” vis and mV, “a man” war’ 
(the primitive root being is or 
ir, and the v and n being Hamite pro- 
formatives, which were atlopted both 
by Semite and Arian nations as 
radicals; as in Latin, riV, viS} Sans, 
nri; Assyr., nis, &c.) ; also rml, “a 
bouse ; " ras, “ a road,” &o. &o. ■ To 
this it must be added tba,t the Akfead 


tribe, who, although not, as I believe, 
the primitive colonists of Babylonia, 
exercised no doubt a very great influ- 
enoe on the vemaonlar language of 
the country, were almost certainly of 
Turanian origin as distinguished from 
the Hamite or Cushite stock. It 
would seem indeed that when the 
AMad or Bwbur first came down 
from Ararat they must have found 
a Cushite population already in pos- 
session of Babylonia, with whom to 
a certain e.xtent they amalgamated^ 
and that it is this double origin which 
gives snob a strange charaoter to the 
early ethnography of the country. At 
any rate, although the groat mass of 
the philological tablets recovered from 
the Royal Library at Hiueveh are 
mere bilingual vocabularies and gram- 
mars of the languages respectively 
used by the Semitic inhabitants of 
Assyria and the Turanian Akkad of 
Babylonia, there is a not inconsider- 
able class of trilingual tablets, the 
third or extra colnum being devoted, 
as it would seem, to the primitive 
Cushite vocabulary, which was proper 
to the country prior to the Scythic 
immigration. The grammatical con- 
struction, however, of the earliest 
historical inscriptions is Accadian 
rather than Cushite, 
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1 7. To the dynasty which immediately succeeded the Ifedes of 
Berosiis, and which is represented prohahly in tlie Bible by the race 
of Mttirod, the son of Cush and grandson of Ham, the two earliest 
of the monumental kings, ZfruM and Ilffi, may be perhaps assigned. 
These kings at any rate were the founders, as it would seem, of 
those cities which in Genesis are said to have formed the kingdom 
of Mmrod. According to Berosus the chronological limits of the 
dynasty are from b,C, 2234 to 1976 ; and the dates obtained from the 
inscriptions are in agreement with this calculation. At the latter 
date there may be presumed to have been a break in the line, the 
royal family being dispossessed by the Chaldeans who seem to have 
emigrated from Susiana to the banks of the Euphrates, There is 
no doubt considerable dif&culty in reconciling all the evidence, 
histoi'ical and ethnological, which relates to this period. Berosus, 
for instance, terms the paramount dynasty which began to reign in 
B.O. 1976 “ Chaldaean,” while the local kings, who according to the 
received chronology, would fall within the period of the dynasty in 
question, are stated in Scripture to have been subordinate to Elam, 
this nation moreover being placed in the genealogy of the sons of 
Noah, with Asshur and Aram among the children of Shem, while 
the inscriptions of Susa are to all appearance Hamite,^ like the early 
inscriptions of Chaldoea, There was not perhaps in the very 
earliest ages that essential linguistic difference between Hamite 
and Semitic nations which would enable an inquirer at the present 
day, from a mere examination of their monumental records, to 
determine positively to which family certain races respectively 
belonged. Although, for example, the Hamite language of Babylon, 
in the use of post-positions and particles, and pronominal sufExes, 
approaches to the character of a Scythic or Turatiian rather than a 
Semitic tongue, yet a largo portion of its vocabulaiy is absolutely 
identical with that which was afterwards continued in Assyrian, 
Hebrew, Arabic, and the cognate dialects, and the veihal forma- 
tions, moreover, in Hamite Babylonian and in Semitic Assyrian 
exhibit in many respects the closest resemblance. We must be 


^ The iTiscTiptions o£ Snsa for the 
most part belong to the 8th century 
B.c,, the kings named in the legends 
being contemporary wth Sennacherib, 
Sargon, and theii* immediate prede- 
cessors. There is, however, what 
appears to be a date in the long 


inscription of Sntnik-N'ahJiunia on 
the broken obelisk at Siisa — two sets 
• of numbers occurring which may bo 
read as 245S and 2'165. If those num- 
bers are really clironcdogical, the era 
referred to will be nearly 3200 years 
B.C. 
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cautious, therefore, in drawing direct ethnological inferences from 
the linguistic indications of a very early age. It will be far safer, 
a,t any rate in these early times, to follow the general scheme of 
ethnic aifiliation which is given in the tenth chapter of Grouesis, 
and to lay as little stress as possible on presumed affinities or 
diversities of language. 

18. Without attempting then to determine whether tho Elam- 
ites of 2000 B.C., who spoke a Hamite dialect more nearly allied to 
the Turanian than to the Semitic tongues of after ages, were really 
the descendants of Elam the son of Shorn, or whether the Biblical 
genealogy does not rather refer to some primitive race which had 
inhabited Susiana in the earliest post-diluvian period, but had 
given way to Hamite colonists before the opening of history, we 
must be content to know that the original Hamite tribes, who 
wrested Babylonia from the Median Seyths in the 23rd century 
B.O., were in their turn superseded in power, after 258 years’ 
dominion, by immigrants from Susiana of a kindred race who 
founded the great Chaldsean empire of Berosns. 

19. Of these immigrant Chaldoean Elamites, Chedor-laomer may 
very well have been the leader, while Amraphel and Arioch, the 
native kings of Shinar and Ellasar, who fought under his baimei!' 
in the Syrian war as subordinate chiefs, and Tidal who led a con- 
tingent of Median Seyths belonging to the old nomade population,^ 


® The name which in our version of 
Genesis appears as Tidal is rendered 
in the Septuaf^int by @apyd\, the 
second letter having been read as 
“1 rather than “T, and the j? being 
regarded as a guttural. Now Thur- 
yal is pm’o Aceadian, signifying “ the 
great Chief," and we can hardly 
xlonbt, therefore, bat that the D'n, of 
tho Hebrew text, represent tho Akkad 
of tho inscriptions. The real difficulty 
then seems to be to decide at what 
period the Akkad iminigi’ation into 
Babj'lonia took place; if it was in 
very remote antiquity — and the occur- 
rence of the name of Accad in Genesis 
among the cities of Nimrod is strongly 
in favour of such a supposition— then 
these Scythic immignuits may veiy 
well be held to represont the Zoroaa- 
trian Modes of Berosns, who preceded 
the OhaldEeans. It is manifest indeed 
that the Akkad, tribe must have been 


established in Babylonia long before 
the age of the two earliest monu- 
mental Idngs TJruhh and llgi, for 
those monarchs take the title of 
“king of Ki7igi Al:lcad” and they nse 
moreover the Aceadian language in 
their inscriptions, while the snbordi- 
nate position of Tidal in the con- 
federacy under Chedor-laomer shows 
that the Turanian nomarles were at 
that period no longer tho dominant 
race in the country. It is proposed 
then, pending further research, to 
identify tho Modes who held sway in 
Babylonia from u.c. 24'.58 to 2234 with 
the JBwrhur or Aklcad of tho inscrip- 
tions, and to attribute to these 
noi’them colonists the first eivilization- 
of the country. 1’hey may have found 
picture-writing already established 
. among the primitive Cushite 'inhabit- 
ants, but to the Accad immigrants 
from the Armenian mountains must 
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may have heen the local governors who had submitted to his power 
when he invaded Chaldfsa. There would he no historical improha- 
si ij bility then in Kudur-mabulc of the inscriptions being of the 

■immediate family of the Chedor-laomer of Scripture. The bricks of 
the former must be considerably older than those of Ismi-dcigon, and 
the date which is thus obtained is not long after that ordinarily 
.b assigned to the Exodus of Abi’aham. The title borne by Kiulnr- 

J maliilt of “ Euler of the West,” if this be the inghtfui rendering of 

the words aiida, MaHu^ may have been adopted in memory of his 
’ predecessor’s conquest of Syria ; and although the invocation to the 

\ Moon-god on the bricks of Mugheir, and the epithets applied to the 

,! .. temple of that divinity, identify Kudur-mabuh in point of language 

. and religion with the Hamite monamhs of Hut, who both followed 

and preceded him, there is perhaps sufficient variation in his legends 
from the standard typo to indicate a break in the series, such varia- 
tion pointing moreover to Elymais as the country from which the 
interruption came. Pending further research, therefore, it is 
perhaps allowable to assume that in Kudur-mabulc we have -a near 
descendant of the Elamite founder of the second Hamite dynasty of 
Babylon — termed Cbaldsean by Berosus ; — and we may vent-ure to 
assign his date to the close of the 20th century b.o. 

20. In the age to which we are now brought, Semitism as a dis- 
tinct Ethnic element seems to have been first developed, the gerin 
however in its crude state having existed long previously as an 
integral portion of Hamitism. This age seems to have been in a 
peculiar sense the active period of Semitic colonisation. The 
Phoenicians remo'ving from the Persian Gulf to the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and the Hebrew Patriarch marching -with his house- 
hold from Chaldtea to Palestine, merely followed the direction of 
the great tide of emigration, which was at this time setting in from 
the east westward. Semitic tiubes were, during the period in ques- 
tion, gradually displacing the old Cushite inhabitants of the Arabian 
peninsula.® Assyria was being occupied by colonists of the same 
Seruitic race from Babylonia — ^whilo the Aramsoans were ascending 

no doubt bo assigned the Turanian the Cushite occupation, recorded in 
cbai-acter of the language which pre- Genesis x, 7 ; secondly, the settlement 
vailed in Babylonia, until gradually of the Joktanidea, dcsscribed in verses 
replaced by a Semitio dialoot from 26-30 of the saino chapter ,• and, 
Assyria. thirdly, the entrance of the Islimael- 

® Ethnologers are now agreed that ites, which must have boon nearly 
in Arabia there have been three dis- ' synchronous with the establishment 
tince phases of colonisation— first, of the Jews in Balestine. 
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tlie course o£ tlic Euphrates, and forming settlements on the eastern 
frontier of Syria.'^ Even the expedition of Chedor-laomer and his 
confederate kings, although the force -was composed of Hamite 
tribes, partook pi’obably in some degree of the same character of a 
migratory movement, for.it is impossible to suppose that a march 
of 2000 miles would have been undertaken, especially in that early 
age, for the mere purpose of plunder. 

21. The dynasty which continued to rule in the land from 
whence all these lines of colonisation radiated, is assigned by 
Borosus a duration of 458 years, from b.c. 1970 to b.c. 1518; and 
to this pei’iod may be assigned the entire list of the kings who have 
been mentioned in these pages as the successors of Ktidwr-riiahuk. 
Little is to be learnt from, the inscriptions with regard either to 
their foreign or their domestic history. They assume in their brick 
legends a great variety of terintorial titles; but the nomenclature 
belongs almost exclusively to Chaldeea and Babylonia. Among the 
names used, the most common are Kiprat arba, or the four races (?)® 
2. Hur-. (Ur of the Chaldees, or Mn.gheir). 3. Zarsa (Ellasar, or 
Senkereh). 4. HurvJc (Erech or Warlio). 5. Kingi Alikud (Accad 
of Grenesis). 6, Babil, or Babylon; and 7. Nipur, or the city of 
Bolus (the Greek Bt'X/Si/, and modern Niffer). Assyria is not men- 
tioned in one single legend, nor are there any names of cities or 
districts which can be supposed to belong to that province. Except 
indeed for the notice preserved on the Cylinders of Tiglath-Pileser 
I., that the temple of Anu and Yul at Asshur, or Kileh-Shergai, had 
been originally founded by Shamas-Vul, son of Ismi-dagon^^ we 
should have been without any direct evidence that the Clialdeean 
kings had ever extended their sway over the country which adjoined 
Babylonia on the north. Such an extension of power may now bo 


^ Vnien the AramiKans arc first 
ineutionecl in tlie cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, about a.c. 1120, tliey are found 
to be settled along the banks of the 
Euphrates, from Babylon to Carche- 
inish, and this would appear to have ' 
been their true habitat throughout j 
the e?itire ijeriod of the Assju^ian 
Empire. 

® The four races which thus com- 
prised the early population of Baby, 
Ionia were probably Haraite, Turanian, 
Arian, and Semitic, and the fotrr kings 
in Genesis xiv. may thus perhaps 


represent the four different nation- 
alities, Chedor-laomer being the Icing 
of Susiana who first established Hamite 
or Cushite royalty in Babylonia, Amra- 
phel and Arioch, as their names 
respectively denote, being the leaders 
of the Semites and Arians, and Tidal 
(or Turgal) being the chief of the 
Titranian Akkad. 

® This Sliamas-Vul may bo thus 
presumed to have been a younger 
brother of who suc- 

ceeded Ismi-dagon on the tkrone of 
Ohaldaea. 
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aasiimed ; but so far as our present information rcacbcs, it would 
seem as if Assyria during the long period of Clialdasan supremacy 
bad occupied a very inferior position in the political system of tbe 
East. The country was perhaps governed generally by Babylonian 
satraps, some of whose legends seem to be still extant ; ^ but it was 
not of sufficient consequence to furnish the Chaldtean mouarchs 
with one of their royal titles. 

22. The state of vSusiana on the opposite frontier of Chaldeea must 
also be taken into the account in estimating the power of the great 
Hamite empire on the lower Euphrates. Tliere wo have an exten- 
sive collection of legends, both on bricks and slabs, belonging to a 
sei'ies of kings, who, judging from their language, must have been 
also of a Hamite race. The character employed in these inscrip- 
tions is almost the same as the Hieratic Chaldoean of the eai'ly 
bricks, but the language seems to resemble the Scythic of the 
Achsemenian trilingual tablets rather than the Babylonian primitive 
Chaldee. Perhaps, if the Hamite languages really came from 
Ethiopia, they bifurcated at the mouth of the Euphrates, the 
Western branch as it passed tlirongli Babylonia merging into Semit- 
ism, while the Eastern branch spread into Central Asia thi-ough 
Susiana, and became developed into the various dialects of the 
Turanian family. These Cushites, whose memory would seem to 
have survived in the Greek traditions of Memnon and his Ethiopian 
subjects, but who were certainly independent of the monarchs of 
Chaldsea Proper, have been passed over by Berosus as unworthy of a 
place in his historical scheme ; yet, if we may judge from the works of 
which the citadel of Susa is an example, or from the extent of country 
over which the Susian monuments are found, ^ they could hardly have 
been infex’ior, either in pow'er or civilisation, to the Chaldeeans who 
ruled on the Euphrates.® 


^ Bricks have been found at Kileh- 
Shfs^'gat, which record the names and. 
titles of four of these tributary satraps. 
The legends, as might be expected, 
are of the Babylonian rather than 
of the Assyrian typo, and the titles 
belong to the more humble class of 
dignities. 

“ Bricks belonging to the Susian 
type, and bearing Scytliio legends, 
have been found amid the ruins of 
Ridlnre (near BusMre) and Taurie 
{Binif of the Arabs), and in all prob- 


ability the line of mounds which may 
ho traced along the whole extent of tho 
eastern shores of the Persian Oulf con- 
tain similar relics. 

® It is particularly worthy of remark 
that throughout the series of legeucls 
which remain to us of the kings of 
Ewr and Alclcad, the name of Gliaklma 
never once occurs in a single instance. 
It W'oiild bo hazai'dous to assort, on 
the strength of this negative evidence, 
that the Chaldmans had no exi.stcnco 
in the country dming the age in quca- 
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On the subject of the Arabian dynasty, which, according to 
Berosus, succeeded the Chaldseans on the Euphrates, nothing certain 
has been ascertained from the monuments. The names of the 
Arabian kings given by Syncellus, belong in all probabihty to the 
first or mythic dynasty of Berosus,* and cannot therefore be regarded 
as determining the ethnic affinity of the line. If the revolution of 
B.c. 1518 was similar in character to that of b.c. 19176, and the intro- 
duction of a new dynasty involved no change either in the seats of 
government, or in the religion of the state, or even in the royal 
titles, then it may be conceded that some of the names already 
enumerated might belong to the family in question; but if the 
transfer of power from the hands of a Chaldcoan to those of an 
Arabian tribe was accompanied, as we should reasonably expect, 
by the adoption of an Arabian dialect and an Arabian religion, then 
we must believe the third historical dynasty of Berosus to he 
entirely, or almost entirely, unrepresented in the inscriptions. The 
only legend indeed which hears such marks of individuality, as, 
may distinguish it from the general Chaldsean series, and may thns 


tion ; but thus much is certain, that 
they could not have been the dominant 
race at the time, and that Berosus, 
therefore, in naming the dynasty Clml- 
dsnan, must have used that term in a 
geographical rather than an ethnolo- 
gical sense. The name of Kaldai for 
the ruling tribes on the lower Euphra- 
tes, is first met with in the Assyrian 
inscriptions which date from the early 
jiart of the 9th century n.C. In defer- 
ence, how'ever, to the authority of 
Berosus (which is sui^ported by the 
Scriptural notices of “ Ur of the Chal- 
dees”)! the term Chaldman is applied 
throughout those notes to the Cushite 
tx’ibe -which is supposed to have emi- 
grated from Susiana to the banks of 
the Euphrates in the 20th century B.c. 

[Although the name of Chaldeean is 
never mentioned in the earlier inscrip- 
tions, it is almost certain that it was 
tvell known to the Akkad or Armenian 
population of Babylonia, being, in fact, 
tboir vernacular title for the inhabit- 
ants of the city of Eur, and simply 
xneaning “the Moon race,” so called 
from their special vForship of the moon. 
h'haldi in the Armenian Pantheon, 
-which was that of the Akkad prior to 


their migration to the south, was the 
same god as Eur in Hamite, '8i% in 
Assyrian, and Kamar in Arabian my- 
thology ; and all these names seem to 
have been indifferently apj)lied to the- 
great southern capital, where the 
Moon-god was worshipped by the vari- , 
ous races who dwelt on the banks of 
tho Tigris and Euphrates. Eupolemus, 
indeed, as he is quoted by Eusebius, 
appears to have beoji aware that 
Kamarina, XJria, and Chaldma were 
synonymous terms, though he wa.s 
ignorant of the lunar etymology. Com- 
I)fU’o tho passage in Oory’.s Frag. p. 
57 . — iv troKii BajSuAwriay, Ka/iapivr}, 

rivas Aeyeij/ irukiy OvplTiv, elyai Se 
lx.e6eppL'f)Vivo(j.ivt\v XakSatay TrSkiy. K.r.k. 

See also Book vii. Essay iii., note OJi 
§ 4.— H.C.ll. 1801.] 

Syncellus gives 'the.se kings in im- 
mediate succession to the scvoti primi- 
tive Chaldteans, and they must thoro- 
foro, as it would, seem,’ be included -in 
tho 86 mythic kings of Bei'osus. Two 
of tho Arabian names, moreover, seem 
to be simply Morodach and Nebo, tho 
-tutelary gods respectively of Babylon 
and Borsippa. — Sea Cory’s Ancient 
Fragments, p. 68. 
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favour its attribution to tbe Arabian, dynasty, occurs upon a brick 
(now in the British Museum) that was found by Kcr Porter at 
Eymar, which was in all probability in ancient times a suburb of the 
city of Babylon.*' The king, whose name is too imperfect to be 
read, is there called “ King of Babylon,” nearly after the titulary 
formula of the old Ohaldcean monarehs ; but the invocationai passage 
refers to a new deity, and the grammatical structure of the phrases 
seems to differ from that which is followed in the other legends. 

The Arabians, it is highly probable, formed an important element 
in the population of the Me.sopotamian valley from the earliest 
times. There are at least 30 distinct tribes of this race named in 
the Assyrian inscriptions among the dwellers upon the banks of the 
Tigris and Euphrates ; and under the later kings of Kineveh, the 
Yahhur (modem Jihbur), and the Gimhihi (modern Jumhidd), who 
held the marshy country to the soiith, appear to have been scarcely 
inferior to the Chaldajans themselves in strength and numbers.® 
Offsets of the same race had even passed in the time of Sargon 


C® Sea Hist. Tns. No. XXIT. The 
inscription No, XVII. in this series 
mast also be here noticed. The Icing’s 
name in this inscription cannot be dis- 
tinctly read on the brick, owing to the 
bad condition of the only specimen 
that has been yet found, but the groups 
certainly bear a singular resemblance 
to a royal name, otherwise known both 
from the Inscription PL 66, No. 2, and 
from tho famous Bavian Inscription, 
not yet published. Tho king in ques- 
tion w'as Meroclach-iddin-aJcJii (“Mero- 
dach gives brothers”), who was con. 
temporary with the 1st Tiglath-Pileser 
of Assyria (b.c. 1110), and who was 
thus posterior, not merely to the Chal- 
djean, but oven to the Arabian dynasty 
of Berosus. If this identiRcation 
should be correct, serious doubt will 
be tlu’owm on the whole chronological 
scheme as pnt forward in this essay j 
for the brick in question, which comes 
from tile Bowarieh rain at Warka, is 
to all ai:)pGarance of equal antiquity 
with those of Khammurabi or Puma- 
2 )UYiyas, or even with those of the Sin 
series of kings who preceded.- A fur. 
thor argument in favonr of the attri- 
bution of the legend No. XVII. to 
Merodach-iddin-ah'hi, the contemporaiy 


and antagonist of Tiglath-Pileser I., 
is, that the father of the king on the 
Warka brick seems to be named Irba- 
Merodach, and in the Duck Inscription 
published by Layard (Nineveh and 
Babylon, page 600), the name of Baby- 
lon in the title given to this same king 
Irba-Merodach is expressed by mono- 
grams which never, apply to the city 
in question in the earlier records. 
Perhaps, indeed, the same title is 
found with the modem reading for 
Babylon in the doubtful groups of line 
7 of No. XVIL -II. 0. Jt. 1861.] 

Syneolltis has given a series of Mcro- 
dach kings at .the head of his Arabian 
dynasty (Cory’s Erag. p. 68), and tiio 
names we are now discussing may 
possibly belong to the same faniilj', 
but in that case the clironology of 
Berosus, from which S.vnccllus evi- 
dently drew, must be faulty. 

® This may holj) to explain the state- 
ment of Herodotus (ii. ILl), of which 
Josephus coirqdains (Ant. X. i, § 4), 
that Sennacherib w'as “ King of tho 
Arabians and Assyrians,” as well as 
the yet more remarkable- passage 
where his array is termed ('xclnslvcly 
“ the host of the Arabians ” (rbv ’Apa- 
fiicey srpdruv). 
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■beyond tlie moniitain barrier into Media, where they held a con- 
siderable extent of territory, and were known as “the Arabs of the 
East ; ” but there is no evidence in the inscriptions, either direct or 
inferential, to show that the Arab nation ever furnished a line of 
kings to Babylonia, and the unsupported statement of Berosus to 
that effect must therefore be received with caution. 

At the close then of the Ohaldsean period, or possibly after an 
interval of Arabian supremacy, the seat of empire was transferred 
to Assyria (ah. B.o. 1273), and the new period commenced, con- 
cerning which it is proposed to treat in a separate chapter. — 


NOTE. 

RESEARCHES OP MR. GEORGE SMITH AND OTHERS INTO 
EARLY BABYLONIAN HISTORY. 

Since the year 1861, when the above essay received Sir Henry 
Bawlinson’s last touches, Babylonian research has been actively 
prosecuted by a number of eminent scholars. Among these may be 
mentioned, as peculiarly distinguished, M, Jules Oppert, M. Menant, 
M. Francois Lenormant, and Mr. George Smith. By the labours of 
these persons, especially the last, a large number of entirely new 
documents has been discovered and deciphered; moi’e than forty new 
names of kings or rulers belonging to the time and country have 
been added to the previously existing list ; fresh sites of sovereign 
power have revealed themselves ; and the materials of history have 
in this way accumulated to a surprising extent. Unfortunately this 
increase of material has been accompanied by increasing compli- 
cation and obscurity. The chronological scheme of Berosus has 
appeared to the explorers less and less trustworthy. Ho continuous 
scheme of native chronology has heen discovered. The kings stand 
in small groups, attached to this or that locality : hut the groups are 
isolated; their contemporaneity, though postulated, is unproved; 
and the order of their succession is, to a large extent, mere matter 
of oonjccture. Under these circumstances, it seems impossible at 
present to arrange the dynastic lists in any determinate order.; and 
it seems idle to assume, even provisionally, any definite scheme of 
chronology. When the native records shall be completed by fresh 
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discoveries, it is possiTole tliat'tlie sclieme of Berosns may once more 
vindicate its historical character. Bor the present that scheme must 
remain in abeyance, and eai’ly Babylonian history must he pre- 
sented to the reader in that chaotic form which is necessarily 
assu-med by an historical narrative from which the chronological 
element is almo.st wholly absent. 

In the subjoined remarhs the scheme of Mr. Cleorge Smith, who 
has kindly communicated to the wi’iter his latest views, is chiefly 
followed. 

In the earliest Babylonian records, as in the sketch prcseiwcd to 
us of the hi.story of Berosns, the mythical element blends gradually 
with the historical. It is most difficult to decide where real Bahy- 
lonian monarchs comm-ence. The Blood Legend”^ furnishes the 
names of TJhara-tutu and Ilasis-aclra, which apparently correspond 
, with the Otiartes and Xisnthrus of Berosns, who in the Babylonian 
legend take the place of the scriptural Lamech and JSToah. The 
next important personage who comes before us is a certain Izdubar, 
whom some scholars incline to identify with the Biblical Nimrod. 
Izdubar is distinctly represented as a Babylonian king. His capital 
is Erech (Warlca). Among his chief cities ai’e Babel or Babylon, 
Nipur (now Niffer), and Surippak, which is called “ the City of the 
Ark,” being the place where the ark was supposed to have been 
constructed. He rules over the entire valley of the Euphrates and 
Tigris, from the Persian Gulf to the Armenian mountains. At the 
same time he is connected with legend by such circumstances as 
these : he visits Hasis..adra, who has been translated from a mortal 
to an immortal life, and dwells in a charmed island near the mouth 
of the Euphrates ; he receives au offer of maimiage from Islitar, 
the goddess of Love and Beauty, hut refuses it; ho kills “the 
Divine Bull,” and various other monsters ; after his decease he is 
worshipped as a god both in Babylonia and in Assyria. It thus 
becomes doubtful whether he is anything more than an ideal figure, 
an imaginary moiiardi, a reflection thrown hack into antiquity from 
later times, when Babylonian kings actually exercised the supremacy 
that is ascribed to Izdubar, 


^ Tlie Flood Legend “ was dis". 
covered by Mr. George Smith on . 
tablets in tio British Mnsetmi in the 
year 1873. Farther fragments of it 
were brought by the same scholar? 


from Koyunjilc in 1873. The results 
were given to the ])ublic in tlie. Trans, 
actions of the Society of Biblical Arch- 
teology for 1873, vol. ii. pp. 213-234. 
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If tliere is any historical truth in the extended dominion of 
Izdnbar, his kingdom must at a later date have been split up into 
a number of separate states. . Erech, his capital city, passes out of 
sight, while Ur, Eridu, Zerghul, and Babylon become seats of 
power. A Babylonian tablet of a very early date gives a line of 
five kings who reign in “ Babylon the Gi’cat ” — their names are read 
as Agu-rabi, AM**, Tassi-guruhar, and Agu-JcaJe- 

rimi, who is sometimes called simply Agu. At tlr (Mugheir) ruled, 
probably about the same time, a dynasty to which the following 
names arc referred — TJruhh, Ilgi or JDungi, Su-agu, Amar-agu,^ and 
Ibll-agu. At Eridu and Zerghul, patcsi, (viceroys) were installed, 
whose power was not much less than royal. 

Of these various rulers the most distinguished were those who 
reigned at Ur. Urukh got possession of a vast extent of country, 
and adorned with temples and other buildings, not only his own 
capital city, but also the towns of Larsa, ISTipur, Erech, and Zerghul. 
His son, Ilgi or Dungi, completed works which Urukh had left 
unfinished, at Ur and Erech. Su-agu and Amar-agu built cities on 
other sites, besides further adorning the city of Nipur. 

Hitherto the population of Babylonia, or at any rate its dominant 
tribe, was Turanian. Ho Semitic names are found, nor does the 
, language present any trace of Semitic influences.® After a while, 
however, in conseqnence of invasion or of some other cause, power 
passed to the Semites. The authority of the city of Ur declined ; 
its dynasty disappeared. Instead of Ur, Babylon, Eridu, and 
Zerghul, the chief seats of power became, in the upper country, 
Agadi (Akkad?), near Sippara; in the lower, Erech, Larsa, and 
Karrak. The monarchs of this pei'iod have for the most part 
Semitic names. They include the following, viz. : at Erech, Belat- 
ftunai, a queen, and 8in-gasit; at Karrak, which absorbed Erech, 
Gamil-Ninip, IsM-barra, Libit- Anmiit, Ismi-dagon, and Ilu**zat; 
at Agadi, Zabii, Sargon, his son Naram-sin, and JSllat-gula, a queen. 
Of the southern monarchs, the kings of Karrak were at first the 
most powerful : they ruled over Hipur, Eridu, Ur, Karrak, and 


® Amar-agu is the Zur-sin of Sir H. 
Ea,wliuson, the founder of the city 
now called Abn Sharcin. (>See above,. 
Essay vi. § 9.) 

® The termination su, which ocenrs 
in an inscription of Urukh, and whioh.- 
was thonght to be the Semitic pro- 


noun of the third person, is now re- 
garded as merely a portion of the 
naine of the temple mentioned. : (See 
Notes on the Early History of Assj^ria 
and Babylonia, by Mr, George Smith, 
London, 1872.) 
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Erech.. One of tliem, Ismi-dagon (yvho is not to be confused with, 
tlie Assyrian governor of the same name), made his son Gung-miu^ 
viceroy of Or. The Larsa kingdom, which arose later than that of 
Karrak, had three monarchs, Nur-md, Gasin**, and Sm-iduia, the 
Sin-slxada of some writers. Of the northern Babylonian kingdom, the 
most remarkable monarch was Sargon. A curious legend with 
re.spect to his birth has caused some writers to term him ‘‘the 
Babylonian Moses.” He is said to have been when a child launched 
in an ark upon the Euphrates and then abandoned, A water- 
carrier found him, adopted him, and bred him up ; and in 
course of time he succeeded to the kingdom. He was a great 
warrior, and extended his conquests from the lilcditerranean to the 
Persian G-ulf, reducing to subiection the Syrians, Elamites, Sumiri, 
and many other nations. He left his power to his son, Haram-sin, 
who followed in his father’s .footsteps, completing his buildings, 
and engaging in further conquests- 

But now a fresh change occurred. The kingdom of Elam, 
situated east of the Tigris in the same latitude with Babylonia, had 
during the entire Babylonian period maintained a separate existence, 
and had at certain periods even exercised a sort of supremacy over 
its western neighbours. About B.O. 2286, an Elamitio monarch, 
named Kud.ur-hralchunta, had successfully invaded lower Mesopo- 
tamia, had taken and plundered Erech, and carried off to his own 
capital, Susa, the images of the gods, which were regarded by the 
people of Erech as among the most precious of their possessions. 
At a period not much subsequent, another Elamitic monarch, named 
Kudur-Lagamer (or Ghedor-laomer)j had, at the head of a con- 
federacy of Mesopotamian kings, invaded Syria and Palestine, and 
succeeded in imposing his yoke on the latter country, and main- 
taining possession of it for twelve years. (See Gen. xiv. 1-12.) 
In the time of Haram-sin, a fresh and more violent attack came 
from the same qnarter. Kudur-mabuk, son of Sinti-shil-khak, king 
of Elam, invaded Bahylo.nia in force, and having conquered tlie 
cities of Hipur and Eridn, made them over to his son, Bim-agu^^ 
who established himself as monarch over this portion of Babylonia. 
Soon afterwards, Eim-agu, in conjunction with his father, fell upon 
the kingdom of Larsa, then governed by Sin-idina, and having 
conquered it, made it thenceforth the chief seat of his power. 

< The CJ'wrjyima of Sir H. Eawlinson j ® Sir H. Eawlmson’a AricZ-ism (Essay 
(Essay vi. § ^■). ■■ j vi. § 5). 
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K-udiir-mabnlc about tbe same time brouglit tbe nortbera Baby- 
lonian kingdom under subjection, conquering its queen, Ellat-gula, 
wbo bad by this time succeeded to ISTaram-sin. Finally, Kudur- 
mabuk and Bim-agu in combination attacked and overpowered tbe 
kingdom of Kan*ak, establishing thereby tbe authority of Elam 
over the whole of the lower Mesopotamian region. Kudur-mabuk 
further undertook an expedition into Syria, and having reduced it, 
added to his other titles that of “Lord of Syria,” or “of the 
West.” 6:: 

Kudui'-mabuk and his son, Bim-agu, reigned conjointly over the 
whole of Babylonia for the space of about thirty years. They 
repaired and beautified many of the great temples, particularly 
those of Ur and Zorghul, built fortifications for the defence of the 
towns, and excavated numerous canals to increase the productive- 
ness of the country. The cylindrical seals of the period, many of 
which remain, show a high condition of the arts of design and 
engraving. A bronze figure in the Louvre, inscribed with the names 
and titles of the joint monarchs,^ is not wnthout merit. 

The Elamitic sovereignty over Babylonia was not, however, main- 
tained beyond a single generation. About thirty years after the 
conquest of Karrak, a fresh invader, named Khawmurahi^ made his 
appearance, and in a short time carried all before him. E.udur- . 
mabuk and his son, unable to resist him, retreated into their own 
country. Khammurahi brought the whole of Babylonia under bis 
dominion, and having so done fixed his capital at Babylon, which he 
proceeded to adorn with palaces, towers, and temples. He also 
beautified many of the other Babylonian cities with temples and 
public buildings. Ho continued the canalisation of Kndur-mabuk,^ 

** Jfarfe, “the West” was tlie name VaTnutbal (Elam) son of Sinti-shil- 
given to Syria by the Babylonians, as khalc, and Ehn-agn, his son, glorious 
the most western country of which ruler of Nipnr, nourisher of Ur, king 
they had any knowledge. The word of Lar.sa, king of Smnir and Akkad, 
appears probably in tbe name Mara- have built for their preservation Beth- 
thus, that of a city upon the Syrian Minrru, the sanctuary of her delight ; 
coast. (See above, p. 424, note ®'). its summit have they raised forlierlike 
This inscription, which is. on the a mountain. May the Goddess Lady of 
dross of the figure, has been translated heaven and earth, as they advance 
by Mr. G. Smith in his Notes on the towards old age, bestow on them the 
Early History of Assyria and Baby- preservation of tboir vigour, numerous 
Ionia, pp. 19-23. It runs as follows : — years, strong life ; giving peace before 
“To the Goddess Lady of the Moun- the face of the people in their country 
tain, the warlike (P), the returner, the to their city, [may she bestow] on them 
benefactress, daughter of the Moon- -the blessing of the Great Gods ! ” 

God, their lady, Kudur-mabuk, lord of . ® See the work of M. M&ant en- 
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and left memorials in various places, most of them in the Turanian, 
or primitive Bahjlonian dialect, but one at any rate in very pure 
Semitic.^ This inscription has been translated by M. Alenant in his 
“Inscriptions de Hammourabi,” and more recently by Mr. Fox 
Talbot in the “ Records of the Past,” ^ published trnder the sanction 
of the Society of Biblical Archceology. 

Khammurabi was succeeded by his son, Samslm-iluna, or iSamsJm- 
who likewise reigned at Babylon, and i-cpaired a temple 
there. These kings are thought to have been followed by a list of 
eight others, whose names are found in succession to theirs upon a 
bilingual tablet, but of whose histoiy absolutely nothing is known. 
The names in question arc Ammi-clihaga, Ktirri-gahu, S imriias-silm. 
Xjlam-hunyas^ Nazi-munidas, Burna-buriyas, and Kam-hel, 

With them it is proposed to associate a ce^^tain Saga-saltiyas, who 
rebuilt a temple at Sipx^ara, and a certain Barhi-sihu, who was 
engaged in war with an early Assyrian monarch. 

Shortly after this we come to a list of eight kings whose order of 
succession is certain, and whose reigns may be approximately dated 
by means of the Assyrian records. The last of them is conquered 
by Tiglathi-Nin, king of Assyria, whose subjection of Babylon 
belongs certainly to the early part of tbe thirteenth century before 
Chiust.® The names are in several instances identical with those 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph, and in others present the 
same, or very similar,- elements. Altogether there is perhaps reason 
for regarding this list as a natural continuation of that just given, 
and so for assigning to a single dynasty the entire catalogue of 
twenty monarchs. The dynasty would seem to he that which 
Berosus called Arabian, whereto he assigned 245 years.^ If we accept 
this identification and consider the numbers of Berosus to be 
aubhentic, we may allot to the dynasty the space between b.c. 1545 
and B.c. 1300. 


titled “ Inscriptions de Hammourabi,” 
and compare Lenormant, Histoiro An- 
ciemie de I’Orient, vol. ii. p. 31, 3me 
edition. 

_ ® The inscription here alluded to is 
biliiig-iial, Turanian and Semitic. All 
the other inscriijtions of Khammu- 
inbi which have hitherto been dis- 
covered are Turanian. The Semitic 
colmnn of this bilingual inscription is 
of high importance, being earlier by 


some centuries than any other Semi- 
tic document that has come down 
to us. 

1 Yol. i. pp. 7, 8. 

3 A.S Mr. G. Smith prefers to read 
the name. See the Notes, p. 14. 

® See the nesrt Essay, § 11. 

^ See Ensob. Chron. Can. i. 4. 
(Syncellus has 215 in the jdace of 
^ 0 , Chronograph, vol. i. pp. 90, D ; 
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The eigM kings of tkis list are the following : — Kari-indas, 
Burna-huriyas IL, Kara-IeJiardas, Nazi-bug as, Kurri-gahu IL, Mili- 
sihu IL, Merodaoh-Baladan, and Nazi-murudas II. Of these the 
first, Kari-indas, made a treaty of peace with the contemporary king 
of Assyria, Asshnr-bil-nisi-sti ; the second, Bnrna-huriyas 11,, made 
a similar treaty with Buznr-Asshnr, Asshitr-bil-nisi-su’s successor, 
and further married his granddaughter; the third, Kara-khardas, 
who was the issue of this marriage, succeeded his father, but was 
murdered by his subjects, after a short reign, upon which the throne 
was usurped by Kazi-bugas, Hereupon the Assyrians interposed. 
Asshur-upallit, the father-in-law of Kara-kliardas, marched an army 
into Babylonia, defeated and slew Kazi-bugas, became master of the 
country, and placed upon the throne a brother of Kara-khardas, by 
name Kurri-galzu, the fifth king of the series. This monarch, who is 
called “ the unrivalled king,” left his crown to his son, Mili-sihn. 
Mili-sihu was succeeded by his son, Merodach-Baladan ; and Mero- 
dach-baladan by his son, Kazi-murudas. 

With Kazi-murudas the early Babylonian kingdom came to an 
end. The Assyrian power, wMoh had been gradually increasing, 
while that of Babylon declined under the Arab (?) kings, found itself, 
about the beginning of the thirteenth century b.o., strong enough, not 
merely to contend with, but to conquer Babylon. Tiglathi-Kin, the 
son of Shalmaneser I., marched an army into southern Mesopotamia, 
engaged the f orces of Kazi-murudas in a great battle near the city 
of Kar-ishtar-agarsalu, and completely defeated them. The whole 
country submitted to him, and for a time was ruled by Assyrian 
kings, who held their court at Asshur, Calah, or Kineveh. Assyria 
became the dominant power over the whole of Mesopotamia ; and, 
although after a time Babylonia so far recovered herself as to have 
kings of her own, and even once more to engage in wars with 
Assyria, in which she was not always worsted, yet still the paramount 
authority had passed from the one race to the other, and for nearly 
700 years (from B.G. 1300 to B.o. 625, or a little later) the Assyrians 
of the Upper Mesopotamian region were the chief power in Western 
Asia, while the Babylonians, who had held the first place for a 
thousand years or more, had to be content with a secondary position. 
The ensuing chapter will be devoted to the history of the Assyrian 
monarchy. It may perhaps be as well to conclude the present 
chapter with a tabular view of the early Babylonian kingdom, 
according to the authorities w:hich have been followed in the above 
sketch of early Babylonian history, 

YOL. I. 
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EAELY BABYLONIAN DYNASTIES. 


Tukanian Peeiob : — 

Kingdom of Sadyylon, 

SHqamtma. 

llminili^zirritu. 
Agu-rab! (his son). 

Ahi *' * (his son). 
Tassi-giirubar (his son). 
Agu-kak-rimi (his son). 

Semitic Peeiod; — 
Kingdom, <f IJrech. 
Belat-sunafc (queen). 
Sin-gasit. 

Kingdom of Karrak. 

Cfatnil-ninip. 

Isbi-barra. 

Libit-uiiunit. 

Ismi-dagon. 


Kingdom op Izdubar. 


Kingdom, of tir. 

Suh’Kingdom of Krklu, ’• 

llrukh. 


Ilgf(hi3 son). 

Behnk, 

Su-agu. 

Amar-agu. 

Mi-sa-dimira-kalammi. 

1 Ibil-agu. 

Idadu. 


Va-aiin«. 

Gudea. 


Kingdom gfAgadi 
{AkkoK). 


Zabu. 

Ai* * 
Amat-nim * 


Naram-sin (his son). 
, EUat-gula (queen). 

Bdamitic Peeiod: — 

Kudur-mabuk. j Eim-agu. | 

Aeab Dynasty — 

(b.o. 1545-1300). 

Kingdom of Babylon 
(re-established). 

Kbammurabi, 

Sanwhu-iluna (his son). 

Ammi-dikaga. 

Kurri-galau I. 

Siramas-sihu, , 

XJlam-buriyaa. 

Nazi-munidas I. 

, Mill-sihul. 

Buma-buriyas I, 

, ' . . .Eai^bel. ... 

: Saga-ssltiyas. 

Harbi-sihu. 

Kari-indas. 

Burna-bui'iyas TL 
Kara-khardas (his son). 

Nazirbugas (usurper). 

KuiTi-galzu TI. (son of Burna-buriyas 11). 

Mili-sihu II. (his son). 

Merodach-Baladan (his eon). 

Srazi-murudas (his son), conquered by Tiglatbi-Nin. ab. n.c. 1300. 
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ESSAY VI I. 

ON THE CHRONOLOGY AND HISTORY OF THE GREAT ASSYRIAN 
EMPIRE. 

1. Chronology of the Empire. Views of Otesias. 2. Opinion of Herodotus. 
S Reasons for preferring the latter. 4. Evidence of the Assyrian monu- 
ments. Probable commencement of the Empire, about b.o, 1300. 5. Prob- 
able termination of the Empire, about n.c. 610. 6. An Assyrian kingdom 
anterior to the Empire, from ab. B.o. 1850. 7. Origin of Assyrian independ- 
ence. 8. Earliest known kings, Bel-sumili-lcapi, Irha-vul, and Asshur-iddin- 
alihi. 9. Earliest continuous series of kings, Assimr-bil-nisi-su, Buzur.Asshwr, 
Asshwr-upallit, Bel-lush, Pudil, Yul.lush, and Shalmaneser L, the father of 
Tiglathi-Nin I. 10. Period which these reigns probably occupied — B.c, 1450 
to B.c. 1300, 11. Reign of Tiglathi-Nin 1 . — ^his conquest of Babylon. 12. 
Second series of eight consecutive kings, viz. Bel-hudv/r-vzur, Nin-pala-sira, 
Asshur.dayan L, Ahitaggil-Neho, Asshur-ris-ilim, Tiglath-Pileser L, AssTmr- 
hil-hala, and Shamas.Vul. Period occupied by the reigns, prqtaably from 
about B.C. 1245 to B.c. 1065. 13. Reigns of Bel-Jcudivr-umr and Nin-pala-dra. 
14. Reigns of Asshur-dayan L and Mutaggil-Neho. 15. Reign of AssTmr^is- 
Him. 16. Reign of Tiglath-Pileser I. 17. Reign of Asshur-tii-fcaZa. 18. Reign 
of Shamas-Vul L 19. Break in the line of kings — time of depression in 
Assyria. 20. Third series of ten consecutive kings, viz. Asshw-dayam IL, 
Vul-Uish n., Tiglathi-Nin IL, Asshur-izir-pal, Shalmaneser IL, Shamas-Yul 

II. , Yul-lush ni., Shalmaneser III., Asshur-dayan III., and Asshur-lvsh. 
21. Reigns of Asshwr-dayan IL and Yul-lush IL Exact Assyrian chronology 
commences. 22. Reign of Tiglathi-Nin IL 23. Reign of Asshnr-izir-pal; — 
his conquests. 24. His palace and temples. 25. Reign of Shalmaneser 11., 
the Black Obelisk king. 26., Generiil view of the state of Asia between B.c. 
860 and b.c. 820. 27. Syrian campaigns of Shalmaneser II. 28. His palace 
at Calah, 29, Shamas-Vul. 30, Campaigns of Shamas-Vul. 31. Yul-lush 

III. max'ried to Semiramis. 32. Reign of Shalmaneser III. 33. Of Asshwr- 
dayan III. 34. Of Asshur-lush, 35. General table of the kings of the upper 
d;piasty. 36, Lower dynasty of Assyria — B.C. 745 to B. c. 610. 37. Reign of 
Tiglath-Pileser II. 38. Shalmaneser IV. — ’his siege of Samaria. 39. Sargon 
— his extensive conquests. 40. His great palace at Khoraabad. 41. Reign of 
Sennacherib — his great palace at Koyimjik. 42. His militaiy expeditions. 
43. Length of his reign. 44, Second expedition of Sennacherib into Syria — 
miraculous destruction of his army. 45. Sennacherib murdered by his sons. 
46. Reign of Esar-haddon. 47. His magnificent palaces. 4&. Asshur-lani- 
pal — ^his war with llrhakah and conquest of Egypt. 49. His expedition 
against the Minni. 50. His great war with Elam. 51. His Arabian and 
Syrian expeditions. 52. His hunting.palace. 53. Later years of Asshwr- 
laiii-pal. 54. Supposed reign of Bel-zakiv-iskun. 55. Reign of Asshur-ehihili, 
the Bameusof Berosns, and Sardanapalns of the Greek writorb (rj. 56. TTis 
character. 57. Fall of Nineveh. 58. Chronological Table ol the kings of the 
lower dynasty, 59. Duration and extent of the Empire. 60. Cenerfd nanirc- 
of the dominion. 61. Frequency of disorders — remedies. 62. Assyria tho 
best specimen of a kingdom-empire. 63. PeouHar feiiiures oF ihe dominion : 
(i.) Religious character of the wars, (h.) Incipient- ccticmlkation. 6J-. 
Character of the civilization — ^Literature—Ai't — Manufactures. ' , , 
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1. The Assyrian Empire, according to Otesias, commenced in the 
twenty-second century before Christ. Its founder, Winns, .built 
the great city of Wineveh, and extended his dominion over almost 
the whole of Westenr Asia. After his death, Somiramis, his widow, 
built Babylon, and established the Assyrian dominion still more 
widely than had been done by Winns. The descendants of Winns 
and Semiramis held the throne for thirty genei’ations, when the 
Empire came to an end, and Wineveh was destroyed by the com- 
bined armies of the Medes and the Babylonians.!' The date of this 
revolution was (taking b.o. 658 as the first year of Cyrus) b.O. 876,” 
and the commencement of the Empire, which lasted 1306 years,"' 
was consequently b.c. 2181. 

2. Such were the views of Ctesias. Herodotus, the only other 
classical authority upon the subject, differed from Ctesias, on almost 
every point in this scheme, very widely. According to him, 
Wineveh was not destroyed, nor the Assyrian power put down, till 
about B.c. 600.^ Tbe Empire bad then lasted, not for thirteen 
centuries, but for between six and seven.^ The date of Winns was 
about B.o. 1270.® He was quite unconnected with Semmamis, who 
was a Babylonian queen, and lived not more than two centuries 
before Cyrus ^ (ab. b.c. 750). Babylonia preceded Assyria as an 
important power in Western Asia,® but became a secondary state 
about B.c. 1270, and only recovered independence about b.c. 700. 

8. It was long ago observed by histoiucal critics ® that, while the 
scheme of Herodotus accorded well with the historical notices con- 
tained in the Hebrew Scriptures, that of Ctesias was in violent 
disagreement with them. More recently it has been pointed out 
that there is a remarkable, though not an entire, agreement between 
the Assyrian chronology of Herodotus and the Babylonian chrono- 


* Ctes. ap. Diod. Sic. ii. 1-31. 

® See Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici, vol. 

i. p. 268. (He malies the date b.c. 
876, because he takes B.c. 659 as the 
first year of Cyrus). 

^ The text of Diodorus, which gives 
1360, must be corrected from Agathias 

ii. 25, and Synoellus, p. 359 0. 

* He places the destruction late in 
tho reign of Oyasares (i. 1(^), who 
ruled fz’om B.c. 633 to 693. 

® Ibid. i. 95-106 (520 years 4 ® 
years of anarchy + 63 years (reign of 
De'joces) + 22 years (reign of Phra- 


ortes) -f (at least) 30 years (of the 
reign of Cyaxaros) = 625 + co years). 

® This appears from Herod, i. 7, 
where Ninus is made the father of 
Agron, who ascends the Lydian throne 
about B.c. 1229. (See above, p. 340.) 

7 Herod, i. 18 L 

® This follows from the genealogy of 
Agron (i, 7), whore Ninus is made to be 
tho son of Belus. 

® See particularly Scaliger, De 
Emend, Temp. Not. ad Fragm. subj. 
pp. 39-43. 
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logy of Berosus/ wMcli is fairly taken to be a strong argument in 
favour of our author, as against his antagonist, Finally, it has 
been found, by the study of the Assyrian Insmptions, that the 
views of Herodotus are in accordance with those which the Assy- 
rians entertained of their own history in the time of Sennacherib,^ 
and which are further borne out to a considerable extent by much 
earlier contemporary records. 

4, The evidence of the Assyrian Inscriptions is as follows. 
While the monarchs claim generally for their Empire a remote 
antiquity, and can name kings of a date long anterior to the 
tliirteenth century B.O,, they admit that during the "earlier period 
Babylonia stood side by side with Assyria, as a separate, indepen- 
dent, or even superior kingdom,"^ while at a certain date this 
position was changed — Babylonia was conquered by an Assyrian 
king — an Assyrian dynasty was set up at Babylon — and though 
supremacy was not permanently maintained, yet still Assyria re- 
mained thenceforth the superior power, always claiming and often 
exercising authority over the southern kingdom, while this position 
was never reversed. The date of this conquest is fixed by an 
inscription of Sennacherib, which places it 600 years before his own 
recovery of the city after its revolt from his father — recovery 
which belongs to the year B.c. 703. Thus the Assyrian Bmpiee, in 
the full sense of the word, commenced, according to Sennaoherih, 
in or about b.o. 1303.^ This date is farther confirmed by the fact 
that the line of Assyrian kings, from the time of the conqueror to 
Sennacherib, presents to ns twenty-three names, all of them guaran- 
teed by contemporary or nearly contemporary documents, which, 
at the moderate estimate of 25 years to a reign, would place a 
period of 576 years between the conquest aud Sennacherib’s ac- 
cession, thus furnishing for the conquest itself the date of B.o. 1280. 


^ Clinton, E. H. i. p. 280. The 626 
of Berosns are, however, parallel to, 
rather than identical with, the 520 of 
Horodotna (i. 95). Berosns spealcs of 
a dynasty of f orty-fivo kings, who ruled 
iox 626 jeELTs at Babylon i Herodotus 
of' a period of 520 years, during which 
Assyria ruled all the surrounding 
nations. 

® See the author’s Ancient Monar. 
ohies, vol. ii. pp. 60, 61, 2nd edition. 

* See the Synchronous History of 
Babylonia and Assyria in the Records 


of the Past, vol. iii. pp. 29-32. It 
must be remembered that this is an 
Assyrian document. 

^ The 600 years of Sennacherib is 
evidently a round number. As, how- 
ever, the Assyrian kings possessed, or 
thought that they possessed, an exact 
chronology for a period much oxceeding 
this (see Ancient Monarchies, vol. i. 
p. 152), it is noi prubable that the 
round number uould have been used 
unless it approached ncfirly to the 
exact date. 
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It is superfluous to remark flow near tMs latter number approackes 
to the date of b.c. 1270, wkick kas been obtained from Herodotus, 
or bow little either of tkem difler from tke date for tke conquest 
wMck is obtainable from Berosus.^ 

•5. Thus muck with respect to tke commencement of tko Assyrian < 

Empire. Witk regard to its close, we may note that there is incon- 
trovertible evidence of Assyria having continued to be the principal 
power in Western Asia as late as the time of Ardys in Lydia (u.c. 

68G-637, according to Herodotus ®), and of the accession of Psam- 
metichus in Egypt (b.c. 664, according to Herodotus and Manetho”). 

Soon after this a time of trouble supervenes. The destruction of 
Hineveh is generally fixed by modeims either at the year B.c. 625, 
the first of Habopolassar,® or at b.c. 6*06, the last year but one of 
that monarch. The most recent researches are thought to favour ; 

a somewhat late date. The duration of the EMrusE is thus not I 

much short of seven centuries, since it commenced about b.o. 1300, : 

and terminated probably about b.c. 610. i 

6. The Assyrian Empire was preceded by an Assyrian kingdom. r 

Contemporary documents show ns that the ancestors of the monarch I 

who conquered Babylon, about b.o. 1300, had sat upon the Assyrian f 

throne for at least five (perhaps for seven) generations previously. I 

The first king of this series cannot have begun to reign much later I 

than B.C. 1440, and may have ascended the throne some 20 or 30 I 

years earlier.^ The Assyrian monarchy may thus be traced upwards I 

consecutively to about the middle of the fifteenth century. But | 

thei’e is no reason to believe that we have thus reached its com- I 

mencement. Isolated tablets furnish us with some fifteen names of i 

earlier rulers, whom it is impossible to arrange in chronological i 

sequence, but whose reigns are thought by some to have covered a I 

® Berosns made an Assyrian dynasty ® This is the view of B. G. Niebuhr, | 

supersede his Arabian dynasty in of Brandis, of Mr. P. Smith, and of Sir \ 

Babylon 526 years before the acces- H. Eawlinson ; the date of u.c. 606 is ; 

sion of PuL The Hebrew records preferred by Heeren, Clinton, Mr. ; 

show us that Pul’s reign immediately Grote, M. Jules Oppert, M. Loner- ' 

preceded that of Tiglath-Pileser II., mant, and Mr. George Smith, of the 

who ascended the Assyrian throne in British Mnseum. 
n.c. 745. If wo allow Pnl a reign of ® In lines of direct hereditary sue- 
twenty-five years, we obtain as Bo- cession in Assyria the average length 

rosus’s date for the Assyrian conquest of a reign is from twenty-two to 

of Babylon the year B.c. 1296. twenty-four years. Allowing the 

® See above, p. 340. former rate, we obtain for the ac- 

^ Infra, vol. ii. App. to book II. cession of Asshur-bil-nisi-su u.c. 1444 ; 
ch. viii. § 33. allowing the latter, b.c, 1468. 
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space of about four centuries. In this way the Assyrian kingdom 
is carried back to about B.c. 1850, and the entire duration of the 
monarchy is extended from seven to above twelve centuries.^ These 
dates, however, are very uncertain. The names on tbe isolated 
tablets may in some cases be those of viceroys, who may have held 
authority for but a short term of years, as are the names of many 
“ Idngs ” in the la-ter Babylonian lists. In this case the years would 
be fewer, and would not be rightly counted to the independent 
monarchy. On the other hand, the names may hereafter be supple- 
raented by further discoveries, and the list of kings being thus 
enlarged, the origin of the monarchy may have to be thrown still 
further back into antiquity. 

7. Goncerning the origin of Assyrian independence, nothing can. 
be said to be known. We seem to have evidence of the inclusion 
of Assyria in the dominions of some of the early Babylonian kings ; 
but the time when she shook ofE this yoke and became a free 
country is quite uncertain, and can only be very roughly con- 
jectured. Perhaps it is most probable that daring the troubles, 
caused by an Arabian conquest of Chaldeea and Babylonia, towards 
the close of the sixteenth century B.C., the Assyrians found an oppor- 
tunity of throwing off their subjection, and establishing a separate 
sovereignty. However this may be, it is at any rate clear that about 
the year B.c. 1300, Assyria, which had previously been a compara- 
tively unimportant country, became one of the leading states of the 
East, possessing what Herodotus not improperly terms an Empire,® 
and exercising a paramount authority over the various tribes upon 
her borders. The seat of government at this early time appears to 
have been at Asshur, the modem KUeli-Sherghat, on the right bank 
of the Tigris, sixty miles south of the later capital, Mneveh. At 
this place have been found in most abundance bricks and fragments 
of vases bearing the names and titles of (apparently) the earliest 
kiiovvn Assyrian kings, as well as bricks and pottery inscribed with 
the names of satraps, who seem to have ruled the country during 
the time of Babylonian ascendancy.® This too is the city at 
which Shamas-V^il, the son of Ismi-dagon, erected (about b.c. 1840) 


^ It may appear at first sight that 
this view lends some support to the 
chronology of Ctosias. But this is not 
reaUy so. It was the ErtJ^ire, not the 
kingdom, which. Otesias made Ninus 


establish ; and his date for the estab- 
lishment was not B.c.' 1850, but b.c. 
2181 — more than three centuries 
earlier. ® Herod, i. 95. 

8 Supra, Essay vi. § 21, note K 
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a temple to the gods Amt and so that it may with much pro- 

bability be coiiclnded to have been the capital during the whole 
period of the Babylonian dominion. 

8. With regard to the first kings, it is necessary to discard alto- 
gether the fables of Ctesias and his followers. Mnus, the mythic 
founder of the empire, and his wife Semiramis are not to be 
regarded as real Mstorieal personages, nor indeed as belonging to 
Assyrian tradition at all, but as inventions of the Greek writers.'* 
The Babylonian historians, as we are told by Abydenus,® ignored 
altogether the existence of any sixch monarchs. The earliest known 
king of Assyria is a certain Bel-swuUi-hapi,'^ who is called “ the 
founder of the kingdom ” on a genealogical tablet. hText to him, 
but at an uncertain interval, we may place Irha-vul, mentioned as 
“ a former king ” by Tiglatb-Pileser I. (ab. b.c. 1120), and shown to 
be very ancient by the character of an extant tablet dated in his 
reign, which may be seen in the British Mnseum. After Irba-md, 
again at an nncertain interval, comes Asshur-iddin-adiki, also men- 
tioned by Tiglath-Pileser I. as an early monarch. These three 
reigns cannot be dated even conjecturally ; we can only say of 
them that they must belong to a time anterior to the middle of the 
fifteenth centnry before Christ. 

9, !N'ext in succession to these three isolated monarchs, the only 
monarchs of the isolated class whose positions relatively one to 
another can he determined, we come upon a list of eight consecu- 
tive kings, ending with Tiglathi-lsTin, the conqueror, who established 
the Empieb. Of these eight, the last six are shown by the monu- 
ments to he in the order of direct hereditary succession, while the 
first and second of the list may or may not have been the grand- 
father and father of the third. The names of these eight monarchs, 
as read by Sir H. Bawlinson, are Asshur-iil-nui-su, Bumr-Asslmr, 
AssTtwr^upallit^ Sel-lmh, Fndil, Vul-lmh, Shalmaneser, and TiglatM- 


^ Supra. Essay vi. § 2, note \ and 
§ 6. [Thera is no positive evidence 
that the Ismi-dagon of Kileh.Sh&rg'kat 
is the same with the Ismi-dagon of 
2'Rujheir, but there is mneh. to I’ender 
the identification probable. — H. 0. R.] 
® The word Nin signified “ Lord ” 
in Assyrian, and was the name of one 
of the chief gods of tho Pantheon (see 
below, Essay x. § 9). No real con- 
nection exists between this name and 


the Scriptural Nimrod. Semiramis is 
a possiWe name for an Assyrian 
queen ; but the only known Semi- 
ramis of Assyrian history is the wife of 
Vul-lush III., whose date corresponds 
fairly enough with that of the Semi- 
ramis of Herodotus. (Tide infra, p, 
471.) 

6 Fr. 11. 

Or Bel.hap-'kapu, according to Mr. 
G, Smith. 
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Nin.^ THg first three names are furnislied by a tablet which gives 
the synchronous history of Babylonia and Assyria,®* by which it ap- 
pears that they formed, a line of succession. The first and. second 
of the monarehs made treaties of peace with the contemporary 
kings of Babylon ; the third, Asshnr-npallit, married his daughter 
Mubaliclat-serua to Burna-bnriyas II., of Babylon, and when Kara- 
khardas, the issue of this marriage, was murdered by his subjects, 
intervened in Babylonian afiairs, put down a certain ilazi-bngas, 
who bad made himself king, and placed Kurri-galzu II., the brother 
of Kai’a-khardas, upon the throne.^ By these acts Asshnr-upallit 
seems to have gained to himself a great reputation. His successors 
trace their genealogy up to him, and there stop.^ He is called 
“ the powerful king, the king whose worship in the temple is fixed, 
the sweeper away of the forces of wide Subari, the remover of 
boundaries and landmarks.” “The protection and alliance of his 
kingdom ” is said to have “ extended afar ofi like a mountain.'’ Of 
his son, BeUlush, and his grandson, Pudil, less is known. Both, 
however, appear to have been warriors. Bel-lush is declared by his 
grandson, Vul-lush, to have “destroyed the army of the Kassi(?) 
and captured the spoil of his enemies ; ” while Pudil is said by the 
same authority to have “ conquered the Turuki and Nirhi to the 
extremity of all their land.” Vuhlush claims for himself still 
greater successes. He is the “ conqueror of the armies of Sassi (?), 
G-uti, Lulumi, and Subari, the destroyer of all the upper and the 
lower foreigners, the trampler upon their countries from Luhdi and 
Rassiqu to Zabiddi and Hisi, the remover of boundaries and land- 
marks.” numerous legends of Vul-lush have been found at 
Koyunjik,^ on the site of Hineveh ; and it appears to he certain 
that he repaired at that place the great temple of Asshnr. Vul-lnsh 
was succeeded by his son Shalmaneser I., who seems to have dis- 
tinguished himself more by building than by conquering. He pro- 
bably founded the gTeat city of Calah, whose remains still exist at 


The readings of Mr. G. Smith, and with. Pudil. (See the Inscription 

er only in the snbstitation of niran of Vnl-lush. on. a stone tablet, brought 

lush, in the two names Bel.lush by Mr. G. Smith from Koyuiijik, nrul 

FuZ-l'ush, and in slight varieties of the brick of Rndil, dcsoriboil in 

lling. Ancient Monarehios, vol. ii. p. 56, 

Records of the Past, vol, iii. p. 29. note 2nd edition,) 

See above, Note to Essay vi, p. ® Chiefly by Mr, Coorge Smith dur- 
ing feis explorations in 1872 and IS73. 
This is the case both with Vul-lush ' j j 
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Mmrod ; lie built Himself a palace at iN'ineveH,^ and repaired tbe 
temple of IsHtar tbere. At tbe same time He was not witHout 
military ambition. He undertook expeditions against the tribes 
upon tbe Tipper Tigris, and strengthened his conquests in those 
parts by the foundation of cities, wHicH He colonized -with settlers 
brought from a distance,® He is called in some inscriptions “ the 
subduer of the upper and lower countries,”® 

10. "With respect to the time covered by the reigns of these seven 
kings, it is only possible to speak generally. The average of 
Assyi’ian reigns in a line of direct hereditary succession appears 
to be from twenty-two to twenty -four years. Hence, if wo regard 
Tiglatbi-Hin as having ascended tbe throne about b.o. 1300, we 
may place tbe accession of Asshur-upallit between B.O. 1420 and 
B.o. 1410. To tbe two preceding monarchs, who are not proved to 
belong to the same line, but who are contemporary with distinct 
Babylonian kings, we cannot well assign a shorter space than thirty 
years, while fifty years would he a term not improbable. Hence vre 
may regard the accession of Asshur-bil-nisi-su as falling probably 
between B.o. 1470 and B.C. 1440. 

11. Tiglathi-Nin, the son and successor of Shalmaneser I., is 

I known to us principally as the conqueror of Babylon. The fohow- 

I ing brief account of his conquest is given in the “ Synchronous 

i History ” : — “ Tiglathi-Niu,” it is said, “ king of Assyria, and ISTazi- 

murudas, king of Karduuiyas, engaged in battle near the city of 
Kar-ishtar-agarsalu. Tiglathi-Nin accomplished the overthrow of 

Nazi-murudas. The country from to his camp by the city 

of Hn-akhi-rabati-su feared him, and over all the neighbouring 
provinces he ruled. From the neighbourhood of Pilazzi his ser- 
vants he appointed [to he governors]. From the city of Armaaa- 
garsal, on the river Tigris, to the city of Knllar the kingdom he 
possessed and established.” In complete harmony with this 
account, we find him taking the title of “ Conqueror of Baby- 
lonia ” on his signet-seal, and called “ king of Sumir and Akkad ” 
on a genealogical tablet.^ 

* A brick brought from Koytmjik ® See Mr. G. Smith’s Mobes ou tbe 
bears tbe inscription — ‘'Palace of Early History of A ss3a'ia, p. 8. 

Slialmaneser, king of nations, tbe, son See Becorrla of the Past, vol. i. p. 

of Vul-luah, king of nations also.” 4-. Tbe translator has imaginecl that 

® This is related of him by Assbur- tbe tablet speaks of the second Tig- 

izir-pal. (See Ancient Monarchies, latM-bTin ; but this is clearly an error 
voL ii. p. 68.) 
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TiglattLi-Km continued the repairs o£ the temple of Ishtar at 
Nineveh, which had ’been commenced by his father, Slialmaxieser, 
and declares that he brought the work to completion. 

12. Next in succession to the line of eight consecutive kings 
which terminated with Tiglathi-Nin must be placed another list of 
the same length, whose position in Assyrian history is fixed in the 
same way, viz. by means of a date which is furnished by Sen- 
nacherib. This monarch, in an inscription which he set up at 
Bavian, made mention of a Tiglath-Pileser who occupied the 
Assyrian throne 4-18 years before his own tenth year. Now, the 
Assyrian records furnish only two Tiglath-Piiesers. One of these is 
tlie monarch of the name who is mentioned in Scripture, a prince 
who ascended the Assyrian throne jnst forty years before Sen- 
nacherib, and -who cannot therefore be the prince intended. The 
other is a king of this series — a much moi’e ancient prince, whom 
there is every reason to regard as the person mentioned in the 
Bavian record. Sennacherib’s notice wonld give for his date 
about B.G. 1130-1110. Assuming this to be (approximately) correct, 
and assigning to the other monarchs of the series reigns of the 
avei’age length, we shall have for the space covered by the line in, 
question, that between b.o. 1245 and b.o. 1065. This calculation, it 
will be seen, leaves a short gap between the two lists ; but it is quite 
possible that one or two of the reigns may hare been of unusual 
length, and that the later series of eight kings may hare followed 
directly upon the earlier. The eight kings of the series are the 
following: — jBel-hudur-%^zur^ Nin-pala-dra, Asslmr-dayan X, Mhitag- 
gil-Nebo, Asshur-ris-ilim, Tlglath-FUeser L, Asslmr-hel-lcalai and 
SJmnas-Y'ul. 

13. Of these kings, the first, Bel-Jctidur-uzur, appears to have 
appointed his son, Vul*^U, to the viceroyship of Babylon. Ynl**H, 
however, after a time rebelled and slew his father.® Nin-pala-zira 
succeeded to the Assyrian throne, and at once engaged in a war 
with Vul**bi, in which he was at first unsuccessful. The Baby- 
lonians had even the audacity to invade Assyria, and march upon 
Asshur, the capital, in the hope of taking it. Hei'e, however, they 
were met by Nin-pala-zira, who assaulted their camp, defeated 


®A veiy obsonre passage in the interpretation is diffhrent (Records 
SjTaohronons Histoiy is thns under- of the Past, rol. hi. p. 31). 
stood by Mr. G, Smith. Mr. Sayce’s 
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ihem, and drove them from the cotmtiy. After this Nm-pala-zira 
is said to have “organized the country of Assyria,” and to have 
“ established the troops of Assyria in authority,” ^ by which we are 
perhaps to understand some fresh arrangement of the garrisons, to 
meet the danger of Babylonian incursions. ^ ^ 

14. 0£ Asshur-dayan L, the son and successor of Mn-pala-zira, but 
little is known. We learn from the “ Synchronous History ” that 
he made a raid into Babylonia, captured the cities of Zaba, Irriya, 
and Agarsala, and returned to Assyria with an abundant booty;” ^ 
but beyond this nothing is recorded of him except that he took 
down a certain temple at Asshur which had fallen into decay ,2 that 
“ in aU his works and deeds he placed his reliance on the great 
gods,” and that he “ enjoyed a long and prosperous life.” ® He was 
succeeded (about B.C. 1175) by his son, Mutaggil-Nelo, whose reign 
seems to have been peaceful. Like Shalmaneser I., he appears 
to have erected a palace at Hineveh;^ but otherwise, nothing is told 
us of his doings. 

15. Asshur-ris-ilim, the son of Mntaggil-Heho, who must have 
succeeded his father about B.O. 1155, was an active and warlike 
monarch. He is called in his son’s inscription “the powerful 
king, the subduer of rebellious countries, he who has reduced all 
the accursed.” ^ His own inscriptions show that he undertook 
expeditions against the Lnlumi and Guti of the south, and against 
numerous tribes in the Zagros and neighbouring regions to the east 
and north.® Brom the “ Synchronous History ” we learn that he 
carried on an important war with a Babylonian monarch bearing 
the name of Hebuchadnezzar, who twice invaded his territory. On 
the first occasion Asshur-ris-ilim advanced against him in 
and defeated him on the outskirts of the Zagros region,^ On the 
second he thought it enough to send an army against him under 
one of his genemls. Success again attended the Assyrian arms. 
The Babylonians suffered defeat, and left in the hands of the enemy 

forty chariots and one of their standards.^ 


® Inscription of Tiglatk-Pileser I., 
P- 62. 

1 Eecoi'ds of the Past, vol. iii. p. 31. 
- Inscription of Tiglath-Pileser I., 
" I.'S, c. ■ 

3 Ibid, 

^ A black stone brought by Mr. G. 
Smith from Koynnjik bears the in- 
scrij)tion — “ Palace of Mutaggil-Neho, 


Ving of nations, king of Assyria, son of 
Assh-or-dayan, king of nations, king of 
Assyria, son of Nin-pal-aira, king ot 

nations, king of Assjaia.” 

6 Inscription of Tiglath-Pileser I., 

^*6 gee Mr. G. Smith’s Notes on the 
Early History of Assyria, p. 8. 

7 Records of the Past, vol. ni. p. 3.ii. 
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16. Asshur-ris'ilim was succeeded by liis sou, Tiglath-Pileser L, 
the earliest monarch of whose wars and other actions we possess 
copious details, preserved to us iu a contemporary document of con- 
siderable length and of first-rate importance.® This document con- 
tains the detailed history of the monarch’s first five years.® We 
learn from it that, during this period, besides rebuilding the 
temple, which 60 years previously had been taken down by his 
great-grandfather, he extended his conquests over a large part of 
Upper Mesopotamia, over Syria, and over the Median and Armenian 
mountains. In the Upper Mesopotamian region, the enemy against 
which he has to contend is the people called Navri." This nation 
was at the time divided into a vast number of petty tribes, each 
under its own chief, and was conquered in detail by the Assyrian 
monarch. The Syrians, or Aramaeans, with whom he contended, 
dwelt along the course of the Euphrates from Tstikha (the Shoa of 
Scripture^), which was on the confines of Babylon, to Oarchemish, 
which was near the site occupied in later times by the city of Mabog, 
or Hierapolis. The Armenian mountains appear, as in the later 
inscriptions of Sargon, under the name of Muer (Misraim), a fact 
which may perhaps imply an early Egyptian colonization of this 
country Tiglath-Pileser reduces all these various districts, and 
establishes his dominion from Babylonia on the south to Armenia 
and Cappadocia towards the north, and from the Zagros mountain- 
chain almost to the shores of the Mediterranean. In the later part 


Bel, who in all the works of his hands 
and the deeds of his life placed his 
reliance on the great gods, and thus 
obtained a prosperous and long life — 
“ The beloved son of Ninip-pala-zira, 
the king who first organized tho 
coxmtry of Assyria,” &c., &c. 

® Some fragments of another in- 
scription carry on the annals of Tig- 
lath-Piloser for five more years. His 
wars during this period are in the 
north-west, about Carohemish. 

^ Ezekiel xxiii. 23. Compare also 
the Shnhite of the Book of Job and 
the Sohme of the Peutingerian Tables, 
which adjoins on Babylon in. 

® The extension of tin pn-wor of 
Egypt over Armenia ami A.-'^yria in 
the time of ThoLlnnes 111. i,ab. it.c. 
1450) is mainialnod by most medwn 
Egyptologists. 


® The following is a translation of 
the genealogical portion of this im- 
portant document ; — 

" Tiglath-Pileser, the illustrious 
prince, whom Asshiir and Hercules 
have exalted to the utmost wishes of 
his heart, who has pursued after the 
enemies of Asshnr, and has subjugated 
all the earth, 

“Tho son of Asshur-ris-ilim, tho 
powerful king, the snbduer of foreign 
countries, ho who has reduced all the 
lands of the Magian (?) world — 

“ The grandson of Mutaggil-Ncbo, 
whom. Asshur the great lord aided 
according to tho wishes of his heart, 
and established in strength in the 
government of Assyria — 

“The glorious otfsxjring of Asshur- 
dayan, who hold the sceptre of do- 
minion, and ruled over the people of 
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of Ms reign TiglatMPileser made war upon Babylonia, wMch was 
now under tte rule of a certain M&rodcbGlh-iddin-alihi. He took the 
cities of Dur-Knrrigaljzn, Sepharraim, and Hnpa (Opis) on the 
Tigris, pushed forward to Babylon, and occupied it. On his return 
he passed up the valley of the Euphrates and eaptui’ed many cities 
of the Tsukhi. Here however he seems to have experienced a 
disaster. Merodach-iddin-akhi hung upon his rear, harassed his 
retreat, and captured an important part of his baggage. He had 
taken with him to the war certain images of gods, no doubt 
tliinking that their presence would secure him victory. These 
images Merodach-iddin-akhi succeeded in carrying off, and trans- 
ferring to his own capital, Babylon, where they remained till the 
capture of that city by Sennacherib. 

V?, Tiglath-Pileser I. was succeeded by his son, Ass7mr-bil~Jcala. 
TMs prince made peace with Morodach-shapik-ziri, the successor of 
Merodach-iddin-akhi, and continued on terms of friendship with 
the Babylonians until the death of his ally. When however 
the Babylonians, on Merodach-shajpik-ziri’s decease, raised to the 
throne a man of low origin, Asshur-bil-kala changed his attitude. 
Collecting an army, he invaded Babylonia, plundered a portion of 
the country, and returned laden with spoil to Assyria.® Beyond 
these facts nothing is known of this monarch, except that he 
dedicated a statne to Ishtar, wMch is now in the British Museum.* 

18. A brother of Asshur-bil-kala, named Shamas-Vul, appears to 
have succeeded him upon the throne. Of this king, who terminates 
the second line of eight consecutive monarchs, we only know that 
he built or repaired a temple at Nineveh.® He reigned probably 
from about B.O. 1085 to B.c. 1065. 

19. At the period which we have now reached, a break occurs in 
the line of kings furnished by the monuments, which it is impos- 
sible at present to fill up,® and wMch appears to have been of 
considerable duration. Asshur^dayan il., the next king whose 
reign we can approximately date after that of Shamas-Yul, did not 
ascend the throne till about B.o. 930 or 985, a hundred and thirty 
years later. During this interval of nearly a century and a half, 


® See the Synchronous History 
(liecords of the Fast, vol. iii. p. 83), 
See tho author’s Auoient Mon- 
archies, vol. ii. p, 80, note h and p. 94, 
note ®. 

® Transactions of the Society of 


Bibl. Archoaology, vol. ii. p. 132, 
note 

® A monarch called AssTiur-mmwr 
(Asshur-rab-amar of hir. G, Smith), 
who is mentioned by Shalmaneser II., 
is conjeoturally placed in this interval. 
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Assyrian history is an absolute blank. Kone of tho existing monu- 
ments belong to the period. No records of the time hav^e come 
down to ns. It is evident that Assyria must have been during the 
interval exceptionally weak, and probable that she must have been 
engaged in a struggle for existence with some other power. We 
may suspect, though we cannot prove, the power to have been 
Babylon, It was certainly not Egypt, which between B.c. 1065 and 
B.c, 935 (the time of the 21st and 22nd dynasties) appears to have 
been unable to carry her arms beyond Palestine,^ and certainly 
made no expeditions aci'oss the Euphrates. It can scarcely have 
been Elam, which disappears from history with Kudur-mabuk, 
not to reappear until the reign of Sargon. Babylon is the only 
neighbouring state which could at tins date contend against Assyria 
with any chance of success; and there are not wanting some indi- 
cations that the depression under which Assyria now suffered was 
caused by her.^ At any rate, whether we can account for it or not, 
the fact remains that for 130 years Assyria passes under a cloud 
— the very names of her kings are unknown to us® — ^the Great 
State, which had extended her away from the Persian Gulf to the 
Armenian mountains, and from the Zagros range to the Mediter- 
ranean, fell back into obscurity; her power sank; and it was not 
till the time of Asshur-izir-pal (b.c. 883 — 858) that she regained 
the position which she had held under Tiglath-Pileser, 250 years 
earlier, 

20, The list of Assyrian kings, which reappears in the latter 
half of the tenth century, continues thenceforward in uninterrupted 
succession to the close of the Empire.^ The kings, however, belong 
to at least three dynasties. Of these the first extends from about 
B.c. 935 to B.c. 745 ; it comprises ten monarchs, of whom the 
first seven constitute beyond all doubt a line of direct hereditary 
descent, while the last three may be reasonably conjectured to 


Tlie invasions of Slitjslionk I. and 
Zerah (Osorko II. ?) are tke only 
known expeditions into Asia condnetod 
by Egyptian kings during tliis in- 
'■■.■terval. ; 

® Assbur-izir-pal speaks of a Baby- 
lonian king named Tsibir, as liaving 
taken territory from Assyria which 
was not recovered till his- own day 
(Ancient Monarchies, vol, ii, p, 86). 
Tsibir, who does not appear in the 
Synchronous History, must almost oer- 


tainly have belonged to this dark period. 

9 Asshur-mazur is assigned to the 
period merely by conjecture. 

^ There is no ground for M. Opperfc’s 
supposition of a gap between Asshur- 
lush and Tiglath-Pileser. (See an 
article by Dr. Haigh in the Zeibschrift 
fur Aegyptisohe Spraohe of tbe year 
1S69, pp. 117-liJl.) It mnsfc be allowed, 
however, that there is a slight uncer- 
tainty in the succession of the names 
towards tho close of the- empire. 
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form a continuation of tlie line for three more generations.® 
These monarehs are known as Assliur-^dayan IL, Yul-hish JL, 
Tiglaihi-Nin IL, AssTmr-izir-ipal, Shalmaneser IL, Sliamas-Yul IL, 
Vnl-lusli IIL, Shalmaneser ILL, Asshur-dayan III., and Asshur-lush. 

21. Of Asshur-dayan IL and Yul-lush IL nothing is known 
beyond the fact that they were respectively the grandfather and 
the father of the second Tiglathi-Nin, and that in their time exact 
Assyrian chronology commences. The famous Assyrian canon 
discovered and edited by Sir H, E.awlinson in 1862,® which gives 
the succession of kings and eponyms for above 250 years, commences 
at the death of Asshiir-dayan II, and accession of his son Vul-lush in 
the 230th year before the accession of Esar-haddon, or b.c. 911.^ 
Henceforth Assyrian chronology is both exact and continuous, 
Tul-lush II. reigned twenty-two years, from n.c. 911 to b.o. 889, 
when he was succeeded by his son Tiglathi-Mn II.® 

22. Tiglathi-Nin IL, the son of Vul-lush II,, and father of 
Asshur-izir-pal, appears to have carried his arms into the more 
western of the Armenian mountains, and to have set up a monu^ 
ment near the sources of the Tigris for the purpose of commemo- 
rating his conquests.® His short reign, which lasted no more than 
six years, from b.c. 889 to 883, scarcely allowed of his undertaking 
any other great enterprise. 

23. Tiglathi-Nin was succeeded by his son, Asshur-izir-^al, who 
appears to have transferred the seat of empire from Kileh-Sherghat, 

^ which had been the Assyrian capital hitherto, to Oalah,^ the modern 

® The iutroclnction of a new dyn,asty account of the practice of the Bahy- 
iu Assyria is generally marked by the lonians to begin reigns from the Thbth 
occurrence of new names, or at any following the king’s real acce-ssion. 
rate of names that have not been used ® An ignorant writer in the E3m~ 
by the preceding dynasty. Sargon, hiirgh Jieview (No. 255, p. 146) has 
Sennacherib, Esar-haddon, are entirely denied the existence of this king, 
new names? Tiglath-Pileser is the Would he kindly explain how the 
revival of a name belonging to a name comes to be inserted into the 
period four centuries earlier. Shal- Assyrian Canon, and why Asshurdzir- 
maneser and Asshur-dayan are, on the pal in his inscriptions always calls 
contrary, names affected by this dy- Tiglathi-Nin his father P 
nasty ; and Asshur-lush is made up of ® 'riglathi-Nin is mentioned with Tig- 

elements employed by them. ’ lath-Pileser I. in the annals of Asshnr- 

® See the Atlienxum, 1862, No. 1812, izir-pal on the Nimrnd monolith, among 
This date is obtained by accepting the warlike anceistors of that king 
from the Canon of Ptolemy b.c. 538 who had carried their arms into the 
for the first year of Cyrus in Babylon, Armenian mountains, and there set up 
and consoquoutly B.c. 680 for the steles to commemorate their eon- 
accession of Esar-haddon (Aaaridinus). quesLs. — [H. C.R.] 

The date is thrown hack one year on ^ Calah w'as founded (as above men- 
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Nimriid^ a position about 40 miles further to the north, near the 
junction of the greater Zab with the Tigris, on the opposite or left 
bank of the stream. The circumstances which induced this change 
are unknown ; but it may probably haye been connected with the 
extension of the Empire towards Armenia, rendering a moyement of 
the goyemmental centre in the same direction expedient. Certainly 
Assliur-izir-^pal was a great conqueror. In his annals, which have 
come down to us in a very complete condition,® it is apparent that 
he carried his arms far and wide through "Western Asia, from 
Babylonia and Chaldsea on the one side, to Syria and the coasts of 
the Mediterranean on the other. It seems to have been in this 
latter quarter that his most permanent and important conquests 
were ejected. Asshur-izir-pal styles himself “ the conqueror from the 
upper passage of the Tigris to Lebanon and the Great Sea, who has_ 
reduced under his authority all countries from the rising of the sun 
to the going down thereof,”* In his Syrian campaign, which is 
recorded at length, not only in the general inscription, but also on 
the votive Bull and Lion which he set up at Oalah on his return 
from it, he took tribute from the kings of all the principal Phoeni- 
cian cities, as Tyre, Sidon, Byblus, and Aradus : among tbe rest, 
probably from Eth-baal, king of the Sidonians, the" father of 
Jezebel, wife of Ahab. He also received, while in Southern Syria, 
a present of rare animals from the King of Egypt. 

24. Asshui’-izir-pal, the son of TiglatTii-Nin, is the first of the 
Assyrian kings of whose grandeur we are able to judge by the 
remains of extensive buildings and sculptures which have come 
down to us. He was the founder of the Horth-West Palace at 
ISTimrud, which, next to that of Sennacherib at Koyunjik, is the 
grandest and most magnificent of all the Assyrian edifices, A largo 
portion of the sculptures now in the British Museum are from this 
budding. It was a structure nearly square, about 360 feet in 
length, and 300 in breadth, ^ standing on a raised platform, over- 
looking the Tigris, with a grand fa 9 ade to the north fronting the 
town, and another to the west commanding the river. It was built 


tioned, p. 457,) by a certain Shalman- 
eser, probably the last king bnt one of 
the early Kileh-Bherghat series ; bnt it 
seems to have been a mere second-rate 
city until the reign of Asshnr-izir-pal. 

® See the British Mnsonm Series, 
Plates 17 to 26. 


® See Layard’s Nineveh and Baby] 
oh. xvi. p. 361. 

^ See the plan of Ur. T.ny.'ivfl (Ni 
vehand Babylon, rpp. p. 6.55). 
palace of Sennaelirrib Koyni 
■ seems to have been a square of nea 
600 feet. (Ibid., plan hieing p. 67.] 

2 H 
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of l^e^yn stone, and consisted of a single central hall, more tlian 120 
feet long by 90 wide, probably open to tbe sky, round wliich were 
grouped a number of ceiled chambers, some larger and some 
smaller, genex’ally communicating with one another. The ceilings 
were of cedar, brought apparently from Mount Lebanon ; ® the walls 
were panelled to a certain distance from the floor by slabs of 
alabaster, ornamented thi'oughout with bas-reliefs, above which they 
were coated with plaster. The smaller chambers were frequently 
dai’k ; the lai’ger ones wei'e lighted either by openings in the roof, 
or by apertures in the upper part of the wall near the ceiling. The 
floors wei’e paved •with slabs of stone, often covered with inscrip- 
tions. A close analogy has been pointed out between this style 
of building and the great edifices of the Jews, as described in 
Scripture® and by Josephus,^ the Jewish kings ha-nug in all prob- 
ability borrowed their architecture. from Assyria. The dimensions 
however of the palace of Solomon fell far short of those of the 
great Assyrian monarchs.® 

Besides his palace at Oalah, Asshur-izir-pal built temples there to 
Asshur and Merodach, w'hich stood upon the same platform, adjoin- 
ing the wall of the city. He also built at least one temple at 
Nineveh itself, which however was not yet the chief metropolitan 
city. This temple was dedicated to Beltis, a deity worshipped 
both in Nineveh and Babylon.® 

25. Asshur-izir-pal was succeeded by his son, Shalmaneser IL, 
the great monarch whose deeds are recorded on the black obelisk in 
the British Museum. This prince, who reigned above tbirty-one 
years, was engaged either personally or by a favourite general,'^ in 
a perpetual series of expeditions, of which a brief account is given 


2 Layard, p. 356. The ivood dis- 
covered in this palace was alaiost all 
cedar. (Ibid. p. 857.) 

® See 1 Kings, oIis. vi. and vii. ; and 
25 Ohron. oh, iii. 

^ Joseph, Ant. Jnd. viii. 2. Compare 
Eorgnsson’s Palaces of Nineveh, p. 
229, and Layard*s Nineveh and Baby- 
lon, pp. 641-649. 

Tlio palace of Solomon was 160 
feet long and 75 feet hroadi thus 
covering a space little more than 
onc-teuth of that covered by the 
palace of Asslmr-izir-pal, and not one- 
tiiirtieth. of that covered by the vast 
building of Sennacherib. Its height 


was 45 feet, which perhaps the Assy- 
rian palaces did not greatly osccerl. 

<* The inscription also on the broken 
obelisk in the British Museum (His- 
torical Inscriptions, PI. 28) appears to 
belong to Asshur-izir-pal, and com- 
memorates both his hunting exploits 
in Syria and the extensive repairs 
which he executed at Asshm* or Kileh. 
Sherghat, 

GnMedDayan-asshur bymost cunei- 
fojTU scholars, but Bihut-asstir by Dr. 
Ifincks, See his translation of the 
Nimrnd Obelisk in the Dvhlm Uni- 
versity Marjaaine for October, 1853, 
pp. 422, 425, and 426. 
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upon tlie obelisk, tbo details being apparently reserved for tbe 
colossal bulls, which seem to have been the nsiial dedication after 
a victory. These expeditions do not fall into any regular order, 
nor do they seem to result in actual conquest. They are repeatedly 
in the same countries, and terminate either in the submission of the 
monarch, or in his deposition, and the establisliment in his place of 
a more obsequious ruler. What is most remarkable in them is 
their extent. At one time they are in Ohaldsea, on the very borders 
of the Southern Ocean; at another in Eastern Armenia and the 
vicinity of the Caspian ; frequently they are iu Syria, and touch 
the confines of Palestine ; occasionally they are in Cappadocia, iu 
the country of the Tuplai (Tibareni). Ai’menia, Azerbijan, great 
portions of Media Magna, the line of Zagros, Babylonia, Chaldeea, 
Mesopotamia, Syria, Phoenicia, the chain of Amauus and the 
country beyond it to the north and the north-west, are invaded by 
tbe Assyrian armies, which exceed upon occasions 100,000 fighting 
men. Everywhere tribute is enforced, and in most places images 
of the king are set up as a sign of his possessing the supremacy. 
The Assyrian successes are throughout attributed, after the favour 
of Asshur and Merodach, to their archers. 

26. The picture furnished by the inscriptions of the general con- 
dition of Western Asia at this period (b.c. 860-820) is perhaps the 
most interesting feature of all which they pi’esent to us. At the 
extreme west appear the Phcenician cities, Tyre, Sidon, and Byblus, 
from which Shalmaneser takes tribute in his 21st year. Adjoining 
upon them arc the kingdoms of Hamath ® and Damascus, the latter 
at first under Benhadad,® and then under Hazael ; the former under 


by Jeroboam the Second (2 Kings xiv. 
28). Hamath at this timo -was tho 
capital of Goele-Syria, and occupied 
tho site of the modem Haniah. 

® This king was recognized inde- 
pendently both by ISk. Hincks and Sir 
H. Rawlinson, The name is I’ead by 
the former authority as Ben-idri. The 
SeiJtuagint, it must be remembered, 
substitutes 'Tihs “Adep for Ben-hadad 
(1 Kings XX. 1, &c.), and rho <1 and i', 
from their similai'ii_\ , arc cfiiiaiaiiLly 
liable to be confoaudoil in Jfobn’w, ns 
they are in the Ilium; lladaj'e'/cr, or 


® The imporhanco of Hamath at this 
early period is strongly marked in 
Soi’iptnre, first, by the frequent use of 
the expression, “the entering in of 
Hamath ” (Josh. xiii. 5 ; Judges iii. 3 ; 
1 Kings riii. Go, &c,), for the district 
north of the Holy Land ; secondly, by 
what is related of tho dealings of 
David -with Toi (2 Sam. viii. 9, 10 ; 
1 Chron. xviii. 9, 10) j and thirdly, by 
the manner in which the Assyrian 
envoy, liabshakeh, speaks of it (2 Kings 
xviii. 34, xix. 13). It was conquered’ 
by Solomon (2 Chron. viii. 3, 4), be- 
came independent pi:obably under JeiU- 
boam the Fix'st, and was again reduced 
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a king named Sakkulena. These kingdoms are closely leagued 
together ; and united in the same alliance are their neighbours, the 
Khatti, or Hittites, wbo form a great confederacy ruled by a number 
of petty chiefs, 1 and extend continuously from the borders of 
Damascus to the Euphrates at JBir, or Bireh-jiJi. The strength of the 
Hittites, Hamathites, and Syrians of Damascus, is in their chariots.^ 
They are sometimes assisted by the kings of the sea-coast,” who 
are probably the Phoenician princes. The valley of the Orontes, 
from a little north of Hamath to the great bend which the river 
makes towards the west, and the country eastward as far as the 
mountains which separate the tributaries of that stx’cam from those 
of the Euphrates, are in possession of the Patena, a tribe of Hittites, 
whose name connects them with the Fadan-Avam of Scripture, and 
the JBataniB& of the Greek writers. This people is permanently 
subject to Assyria, and the Assyrians have access through their 
territories to the countries of their neighbours. East of the 
, Euphrates, in the country between Bir and Diarbekr, are the Isfairi 
or Nayari, adjoining upon the Armenians, who reach from about 
Diarbekr to the basin of Lake TJrumiy'eh, which belongs to the 
Mannai (who are the Minni of Scripture).^ Southward along the 
line of Zagros are, first, KliarMar, about Lake Van ; next Hupuska, 
reaching south to Holwan and .the Gates of Zagros ; and then the 
country of the reaching as far as Susiana, east of which dwell 

the Medes and (pei’haps) the Persians.® Below Assyria is Babylonia, 
the more northern portion of which is the country of the Accad, 

^ See Di’. Hinclvs’s article in tbe and the kings of tlio Modes, — [H. 
Dublin Univ. Mag, p, 422, note. 0, R.] 

Twelve kings of the soutliem Hittites ® The fust appearance of the Medes 
are mentioned in several places. Com- in the Assyrian inscriptions is in the 
pare the expressions in Scripture, for 24th year of Shalmaneser IT., ahont 
all the Mngs of the Hittites did they B.C. 835. Their exact locality cannot 
bring chariots out” (1 Kings x. 29), be fixed, bnt they clearl}' dwell east of 
“the king of Israel has hired against the Tsinvri who inhabit the Knrdish 
us the kings of tfce Hittites,” &c. monntains. It is imcertain. whether 

2 Compare 2 Sam. x. 18 5 1 Kings x. the Bartsn or Partsn are the Persians. 
29, XX. 1, &c. From the time of Shalmaneser to that 

* See iTer. li. 27 : “ Call together of Pal they seem to ocenpy sorith- 
against her (Babylon) the kingdoms of eastern Armenia, -where they are 
Ararat, Minni, and Ashkehaa.” under a number of chiefs, as many as 

^ This name has been hitherto read twenty-seven bringing tribute to the 
as Na'inri, bnt the reading of Tsimri Assyrian monarch on one occasion. In 
is to he preferred. Compare Jer, xxv. the reign of Sennacherib they* appear, 
25, -whore tlio king,s of Zi-mri are as Partsii, in the position in wliich we 
associated with the kings of Elam should expect to find Persians. 
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wliile the more southern, reaching to the coast, is Chaldtea — the land 
of the KaldaL Above Babylonia, on both sides of the Euphrates, 
are the Tsulchi, perhaps the Shuhites of Scripture.® Einally, in 
Cappadocia, above the northern Hittites, and west of the Euphrates, 
are the Tuplai, or Tibareni, a weak people under a multitude of 
chiefs,^ who readily pay tribute to the conqueror'- 

2 7. The most interesting of the campaigns of Shalmaneser are those 
which in his 6th, 11th, 14th, and 18th years he conducted against 
the countries bordering on Palestine. In the first three of these his 
chief adversary was Benhadad of Damascus, the piinco whose wars 
with Ahah and Jehoram, and whose murder hy Hazael, are related 
at length in the Books of Kings and Chronicles.® Benhadad, who 
had strengthened himself by a close league with the Hamathites, 
Hittites, Israelites,® and Phoenicians, was defeated in three great 
battles by the Assyrian monarch, and lost in one of them above 
20,000 men. This ill success appears to have broken up the league, 
and when Hazael, soon after his accession, was attacked in his turn, 
probably about the year b.o. 847 or 846, he was left tp his own 
resources, and had to take refuge in Anti-Libanus, where Shal- 
maneser engaged and defeated him, killing (according to his own 
account) 16,000 of his fighting men, and capturing more than 1100 
chariots. It was probably at this time, or perhaps three years 
later, when the conqueror once more entered Syria and forced 
Hazael to supply his troops with provisions, that the Israelites were 
for the first time compelled to make an act of submission, and 
admit the suzerainty of the Assyrians. One of five epigraphs 
on the black obelisk records the tribute which 'Talma tbe son of 
Klmmri — i.e. Jehu, the son of Omri’ — hronght to the king who 


® Job li. 11, &c. See page 461, note K 

5' As many as twenty-fonr kings of 
the Tuplai are mentioned (Hincks, p. 
424). 

® ] Kings XX. 1-34, xxii. 29-36 ; 
2 Kings vi. vii. and viii. 

® Ahab, king of Israel, sent or 
brought to the aid of Benhadad, in 
his first campaign against Shalmaneser, 
a force of 10,000 men and 2000 
cliariots. (See Ancient MonarchieB, 
vol. ii.p. 103, note^ 2nd edition.) 

^ Dr. Hincks says : "'This title (feon 
of Omri) is equivalent to King of 
Samaria, the city which Omri built, 


and which was knowjr to the Assyrians 
as Beth.Omri.” (Nimrad Obelisk, p. 
426). But is it not rather a claim — 
possibly not altogether false — ^to actual 
descent from Omri, and another in- 
stance of the anxiety of usurpers iu 
the East to identify themselves with 
the dynasty which they in reality dis- 
possess ? (See note ® on book i. oh. 
108.) Jehu, we know, was really 
the son of Jehoshaphat, and. grauil- 
son of Nimshi (2 Kings ix. 2 and 14). 
But he may have been on, the i.inthe, 
side descended from Omri, or he 
may merely have ' claimed the con- 
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set it up, consistitig almost entirely of gold and silver, and articles 
manufactured from gold. It was perhaps this act of submission 
which provoked the fierce attack of Hazael upon the kingdom of 
Israel in the reign of Jehix, when he “ smote them in all their 
coasts,” and deprived them of the entire country east of Jordan, 
the ancient possession of the tribes of Reuben, Gad, and Manassoh, 
as far as “ Aroer by the river Arnon,” ^ which flows into the Dead 
Sea. 

28. Shalmaneser dwelt indifferently at Calah and at Eineveh, and 
greatly embellished the former of these cities. He was the builder 
of the central palace at that place, which has furnished us with a 
few interesting specimens of Assyrian art. Like his father, he 
appears to have brought timber, probably cedar, from the forests of 
Syria ; and sometimes even to have undertaken expeditions for 
that special purpose. He reigned from b.O. 868 to b.g. 823.® 

29. Shalmaneser II. was succeeded by his son, Shamas-Tul, 
whose annals, like his father’s, have in part come down to us upon 
an obelisk, set up by him to commemorate his exploits, at Calah, 
which seems to have been still the Assyrian capital. We learn from 
this document,^ that during the lifetime of Shalmaneser, AssJiur- 
dayem, his eldest son, had raised a revolt against his authority, 
which was with difficulty put down by Shamas-^Vul, the younger 
brother. Twenty-seven sti’ong places, including Asslmr, the old 
metropolis, Amida (the modern Diarbekr), Telapiif which was near 
Orfa, and the famous city of Arbela — ^hore first commemorated — 
espoused tbe cause of the pretender. A bloody struggle followed, 
resulting in the suppression of the rebellion by the capture of the 
revolted cities, which were taken by 81iamas-Vul, one after another. 
Asslmr-dayan, in all prohahility, lost his life-^if not, at any rate 
he forfeited the snocession, which thus fell to the second son of the 
late monarch. 

Tieetion without any ground of right. Israel were followed,, the differeneo 
The Assyrians would of course simply would, be reduced to about 20 years, 
accept the title which he gave him- This inscription has been in great 

self. part tran-slated by Sir H. Eawlinson in 

^ 2 Kings X. 32, 33, the Journal of the Asiatic Society, 

These da,t,es are those of tbe As- vol. xvi. part i. Annual Eeport, p. xii. 
Syrian Canon, They are about 40 et ' seq. ; more recently it has been 
years lower than those ordinarily de- fully translated by Mr. A. H. Sayce, 
rived from the Jewish Scriptures by (Records of the Past, voi. i. pp." 11- 
following the line of the Idngs of 22.) 

Judah, If the line of the kings of 
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30. SJiamas- Vul IL reigned thirteen yea.rs, from b. c. 823 to b. 0 . 810 ; 
That his annals upon the ohelisk extend only over the term of four 
years, and then end abruptly,® In this space he undertoolc expedi- 
tions against the tribes of the-lSTairi on the flanks of Taurus, against 
the countries bordering on Armenia to the south and east, against the 
Modes beyond Zagros, and finally against the Babylonians. This 
last campaign is the most important. In it Shmias-Vul declares 
that he took above 200 towns, and defeated a combined army of 
Ohaldasans, Elamites, Tsimri, and Aramfeans or Syrians, which the 
king of Babylonia had collected against him, slaying 5000 and 
taking 2000 prisoners, together with 100 chariots. 

31. Vul-lusli,-th.e third prince of that name, was the son and suc- 
cessor of 8hmias-Vul. He ascended the throne in b.c, 810, and 
reigned 29 years. He bnilt some chambers in the central palace at 
Calah, which had been originally ei’ected by his grandfather, and 
which was afterwards despoiled hy Esar-haddon. The records of 
his time which have been hitherto discovered are scanty, hut possess 
a peculiar interest. One of them is a pavement slab ® from Mimr- 
md (Oalah), wherein is noticed his reception of tidbute from the 
Medes, Partsn, li'Iinni, and Hairi on the north and east, and from 
the country of Kkumn^ or Samaria, from Tyre, Sidon, Damascus, 
Idumaea, and Palestine on the west. Another is a brief inscription 
on a statue of the god Hebo,'^ which shows that the name of his 
wife was Semiramis, and that she reigned conjointly with her 
husband, thus to some extent confirming the acconnt given by 
Herodotus of the queenly authority and real age of that personage.® 

A third, which, like the first, is on a pavement slab, enumerates the 
titles and the ancestors of the monarch.® The Assyrian Canon 
shows ns that he was engaged in wars during almost the whole of 


® 111 one copy of tlie Assyrian Oanon 
we have brief notices of expeditions 
conducted by Siiamas-Tnl IT. in his 
7th, 8th, 9th, aoth, 11th, and 12th 
years. The last two of them were 
directed respectively against Ohaldsea 
and Babylon. 

® For a full account of this insorip- 
tion see AtJiencsun, No. 14-76, p, 174. 

^ The statue, wliich is now in the 
British Musetun, is dedicated by the 
artist to “ his lord, Vul-Iush, and Ms 
lady Sammnramit,” By the fortn of 
the letters and other signs it certahdy 


belongs to the time or vui-msti rxi,, 
and not to either of the two earlier . 
monarchs of the same name. 

® Herodotns places Semiramis five 
generations before Nitocris, the mother 
of the Labynetus who ascended the 
Babylonian throne B.c. 55S. As he 
reckoned three generations to the 
century, he must have intended to 
place Semiramis towards the middlf or 
the eighth century. Her real cime as 
from thirty to fifty years earlier. 

See ReeorJs of the Past, vol. i. 

^ '."S" ' — ■ 
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Tais long reign, chiefly in Media, in the Zagros range, in Armenia, 
and in Syria. He exercised a power which seems like that of a 
sovereign in Babylonia, where he received the homage of the 
Ohaldajans, and sacrificed in Babylon, Borsippa, and Onfcha, to the 
respective gods of those cities, Bel, Nebo, and Hergal. 

32. The next king in succession to Vul-lush III. bore the name 
of Shalmaneser, and is laaown in Assyrian history as Shalmaneser 
the Third. His reign was a short one, lasting for only ten years, 
from B.c. 781 to B.c. 771. "We have no evidence of the relation- 
ship which he bore to his predecessor; but on the whole it seems 
jnost probable that he was Vul-lush the Third’s son.’' His character 
seems to have been as warlike as that of his predecessors, since in 
the Assyrian Canon there is a military expedition assigned to every 
year of his short reign. Most of these expeditions were directed 
against Armenia ; but in one the people attacked were the Tsimri or 
Zimri of Mount Zagros ; and the last two were directed against 
Syria, one (in b.c. 773) against Damascus, and the other (in the year 
following) against Hadrach.^ We have no information as to the 
circumstances or results of these campaigns ; but it is evident that 
their range is narrow as compared with that embraced by the wars of 
the four previous monarchs ; and we have thus an indication that 
once more a time of reaction has set in, and Assyria’s power has for 
the second time suffered eclipse. The conclusion which is thus 
derived from the Canon receives remarkable confirmation from two 
other facts — first, that at this point there is a sudden' cessation in 
Assyria of architectural and other memorials ; and, secondly, that 
there is at the same time an entire defect of contemporary written 
records. 

33. Shalmaneser was succeeded by AssJmr-dayan HI., who may 
well have been his son.® He reigned from B,c. 771 to b.c. 753, a 
period of eighteeir years. The depression of Assyria becomes still 
more marked during his time. jMilitary expeditions aro now, 
comparatively speaking, rare, only nine being mentioned as belong- 
ing to tliis king’s whole reign.* The expeditions aro, moreover, for 

^ See above, p. 464, note ®. ® The three reigns of Tnl-lush HI., 

- This is the first mention wliioh. we Shalmaneser III., and Asshui'-dayan 
have of Hadrach in the Assyrian re- III. cover a space of 'fifty-sovon years, 
cords. There aro many later notices, which will suffice for a father, a son, 
by which it ai>peara (agi-eeably -with and a grandson. 

Zooh. ix. I) that the town was in the ' * See the As.syrian Canon (Oppert. 
vicinity of Damascus. Chronologic Biblique, p. 19), 
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the most part, against countries lying at no great distance from the 
capital. There are two against Hadrach, and one against Media ; 
otherwise the enemies attacked are mostly among Assyria’s nearest 
neighbours. But the most marked characteristic of the period is 
the prevalence of revolts. Behellion breaks out at Asshur, at 
Arapkha, and in G-ozan (Gauzanitis), about the head streams of 
the Ohaboras (Khabour)j and in each place it rages for at least 
two years before it is suppressed. Assyria’s arms are in fact turned 
against herself, and the “ Rome of the East ” perishes by her own 
might.® The outward show of revolt seems, however, after a time 
to have been put down by the government; and towards the close 
of his reign, Asshur-dayan III. ventured on leading his army to a 
distance from hTineveh. In b.o. 755 he made an expedition against 
Hadrach, and in the year following one against Arpad, Soon 
after this, howovei', he died; and the throne fell to Asshiir-lush, 
the last king of the tliird series. 

34. Asshur-lusJi may have been the son of Asshur-dayan III.,® 
or he may have been a successful rebel. His reign, which lasted 
only eight years — ^from b.o. 753 to B.O. 745 — ^is chiefly remarkable 
for its pacific character. Asshur-lush, dnring his eight years, made 
but two military expeditions, and on both those occasions proceeded 
no further than the valleys of Zagros. He was either by. temper 
unwarlike, or convinced that the circumstances of the time rendered 
it necessary for him to remain at home and watch the course of 
affairs from the capital. lu his eighth year, the revolt, which he 
had been expecting, came. Calab, the second city in the Empire, 
ro.se against his authority; and, after a short struggle, he was 
killed or dethroned, and the crown passed to a new monarch, who 
is commonly regarded as the founder of a second or Lower Asf3yrian 
Empire.’^ 

35. Before proceeding to sketch the history of this “ Second 
Empire,” it may be convenient to exhibit in a tabular form tbe 
list of monarchs belonging to the early kingdom and to the 
“Eirst Empire:” — 


5 “ Snis et ipsa Eoma viribus ruit.” composed of elements 
lor. Epocl. xvi. 2.) dynasty. 

® .0n the whole 1 prefer this typo- ' ^ Lenormant, Histoh 
lesfs, since the Canon has mentioned TOrient, rol. !i. ]j. s.t j 
-) revolt for j9ve years, and the name AssyriaruHi Tempi vn E 
sshur-lnsh, though, a new one,.- is. P. Snikh. Ano. Hisi., i 
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KINGS OF ASSTRIA. 


ab.liBO— 1430 
~ 1430—1410 
~ 1410—1390 

— 1390—1365 

— 1365—1345 

— 13.15—1320 


■ — 1200—1175 
~ 1175—1155 

— 1156—1130 

— 1130—1110 

— 1110—1085 

— 1085—1065 


823—810 

810—781 

781—771 

771—753 

753—745 


Bel-sumili-kapi 
* * * * 
Irba-vul 

Assbur-iddin-akbi 


Assbur-bil-nisi-su 
Bu’/.ur-Assbnr (8110008800 
Asshur-upaUit (successor) 

Bel-luah (Ms son) 

Pudil (ilia son) 

Aiul-lusb T. (his son) 
Shalmaneser I. {his son) 
Tigla^i-Nin I. (his son) 

Bel-kudur-uzur 

Nin-pala-zira Successor) 
Asshur-dayan L (his son) 
Mutaggil-Nebo (hiis son) 
Asahur-ris-ilim^is son) 
Tiglath-Pileser I, (his son) 
Asahur-bil-kala (his son) 
Shamas-Vul I. {his brother) 

Asshur-mazur 


Asshur-dayan IT, 

Vul-lush II, (his son) 
Tiglathi-Nin II. (his son) 
Asshur-izir-pal (his son) 
Shalmaneser II. (liis son) 
Shamas-Vul IL (his son) 
Vul-lush TIT. (his son) 
Shalmaneser 111. (successor) 
Asshur-dayan in. (successor) 
Asslmr-lush (successor) 


Mentioned by 'liglath-Pileser I. as “a 
Ibnner king.” A very archaic tablet 
in the Brit. Sins, is dated in his reign. 


Mentioned in the “Synchronous History” 
as conteniporary with Buriia-buriyas 
and other Chaldaaan kings. Asshur- 
upallit connected witli the following 
list of kings by Kileh-Sherghat bricks 
and inscription of Vui-lush. 

Names, succession, and relationship given 
on Kileh-.Shcrghat bricks, etc. Tig- 
lathi-Nin’s date fixed by Sennacherib. / 


From a dedicatory tablet. 


Succession and relationship proved by 
the Kileh-Sherghat and Nimrud monu- 
ments. Succession of last six proved 
also by the Assyrian Canon. 


I Succession proved by the Assyrian Canon. 


/ 


36. The circumstances wHcli hrought the first Assyrian Empire 
to a closej and placed upon the throne a king of a different family, 
are neither recorded in the inscriptions, nor by any writer of much 
authority.® Tiglath-Pileser II., who appears to have succeeded 


® Bion. anci Polyhistor are said to 
have related that Tiglath-Pileser, 
whom they called Beletaras, was the 
former king’s gardener, and gained 
the crown in some extraordinary way 
(impTreicraro irapaxiyws ri}V ^affik^lav, 
Agath. ii. 25, § 15). But Agathias, 
who is the authox-ity for this, does not 


inform us of any details. The war 
between Belimm and Perseus in Co- 
phslion (Fragm. 1), and that between 
Sardanapalus and Perseus in Pausanias 
' (see the Paschal Chi’onicle, p. 68), 
perhaps disguise the transactions of 
this period. 
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■ Asslim’-lusli, lias left no record of tlie means by wHcb be obtained 
tbe crown. The inscriptions however support the notion of a 
revolution and change of dynasty in Assyria at this point of its 
history. Contrary to the universal practice of previous monarchs, 
Tiglath-Pileser omits all mention of his ancestors, or even of the 
name of his father, upon his monuments. We may safely conclude 
from this that he was a usurper, and that his ancesti^y was not 
royal. Moreover, the Assyrian Canon tells ns of a revolt in Calah, 
in the year b.G. 746, and then gives the accessioii of Tiglath-Pileser 
in the year following in a manner and with a particularity not 
observed in any previous instance. These facts render it scarcely 
donbtful that in the year B.C. 745 a revolution took place in Assyria; 
Asshui’-lush was dethroned or killed, and Tiglath-Pileser, a man 
unconnected with the previous royal family, was acknowledged by 
the Assyrians generally as their sovereign. 

37. The annals of Tiglath-Pileser II, extend over the space of 
seventeen years. They exist only in a very fragmentary state, 
having been engraved on slabs which were afterwards defaced by 
Sargon or his descendants, and which were finally torn from their 
places and nsed by Esar-haddon as materials for the buildings 
which he erected at Nimrud — the ancient Calah, They give at 
some length his wars in Upper Mesopotamia, Armenia, and Media 
but the most remarkable events recorded in them a, re two invasions 
of Babylon, one of which is assigned to his first and the other to 
his fifteenth year, and two Syrian wars, one lasting from B.o. 743 
to B.o. 738, and the other from b.o. 734 to B.o. 730. 

In both his campaigns against Babylon, Tiglath-Pileser appears 
to have found the country divided up among a number of petty 
principalities. In the upper country ai’e Nabu-mabsi,^ king of 
Sarrapanu, Chinziru, king of Sapo, and a prince called Zaharu ; in 
the lower, Balasu, son of Dakkuri, Nadhia,^ king of Larancha, and 
Merodacli-Baladan, son of Yakiu,^ king of the sea-coast. Tiglath- 
Pileser in his first campaign defeats and captures Uabu-usahsi and 
Zakaru, takes the cities of Kurri-galzu, Adini, Sarrapanu, and 


® Nabu-usabsi is sapposed by Mr. 
G. Smith to be the Nabius (or Nadias) 
of Ptolemy’s Canon; Chinziru is, no 
doubt, the Ghinzirns of the same 
writer, who reigns from B.o. 732 to B.C. 
727. 

^ This is the first mention of Meror 
dach-Baladan, the adversary of Sargon 


and ally of Hezekiah (2 Kings xx. 12 j 
Isaiah xxxix. 1). That lie was the 
actual son of Yakiu cannot l)e iloubccd. 
Baladan, who is ralh-d b'S fai.hor in 
Kings and Isaiah, 111113 !, luve teoa a 
more remote progi’jn'rcr (Conipai-u 2 
Knags ix. 2 and 20.)' 
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many others ; carries off as prisoners 155,000 persons, and 
sacrifices to the Babylonian gods in all the chief cities of the 
Empire.® In his second expedition, b.o. 7Z1, he attacks Ghinsiru 
in his capital, Sape; receives tribute from JBalasu, NacUna, and 
Merodach-Baladan ; crucifies Nabu-usabsi, and reduces the entire 
country to subjection. From this time forth he added to his other 
titles those of “king of Babylon” and “king of Sumir and 
Akkad.” 

The first Syrian war of Tiglath-Pileser was directed chiefiy 
against Arpad, which was taken at the end of a four years’ siege,® 
in B.c. '740. Tribute was then received from B,ezin of Damascus, 
and from other neighbouring monarehs. After this, in B.c. 739, 
Tiglath-Pileser attacked a king of Judah, whom he calls Ymiklm-d 
(Jehoahaz), who is by some identified with Aha,z, and by others 
with Azariah or Uzziah.* His war with this monarch lasted till 
B.o. 737, when Yaukhazi and his allies, the kings of Hadrach, 

, . Hamath, &c., submitted, and their territoines were “added to 

Assyria.” At the same time tribute was paid to Tiglath-Pileser 
by an Arab queen, and by seventeen kings, among whom are 
mentioned Rezin of Syria, Menahem of Samaria,® Hiram of Tyre, 
and the kings of Hamath, Gebal, Carchemish, and Tubal. . In the 
second war (b.c. 734-730), in which we know from the Second Book 
of Kings that his interference was invoked by Ahaz,® the enemies 
mentioned are chiefly Rezin of Damasens and Pekah of Samaria. 
Tiglath-Pileser, having collected his troops, marched into Syria 
in his twelfth year, B.c. 734, attacked and took Damascus, slew 
Rezin, and razed his city to the ground. He then probably pro- 
ceeded against Pekah, whose country he entered on the north-east, 
where it bordered upon the kingdom of Damascus. Here be over- 
ran the whole district beyond Jordan, and hence he carried off into 
captivity the two tribes and a half by whom this country was 
peopled:’ after which it would seem that he deposed Pekah, and 

® As BabyloB, Borsippa, Gutlia, Nipur, have been later than a, c. 74fi. 

Sippara, Kis, Chilmacl, anclTJr. ® This mention of Menahem con- 

® See the Assyrian Canon, Eponymy stitntes a serions difficulty, since the 
of Nabu-eclir-anni. Biblical chronology places his death 

•* So Mr. George Smith. Bnt if the at latest in B.c. 750. It has been 
full of Samaria (b.c. 722) belongs to supposed that the scribe loade a mis- 
Hezekiah’s ninth year (2 Kings xviii. take, substituting Menahem for Pekah. 
10), and his father Ahaz reigned six- ® 2 Kings xvi. 7. 

teen years (2 Kings xvi. 2 ; 2 Ghron. ’ See 1 Chron. v. 2(5, and compare 

xxviii. 1), the acee.ssion of Ahaz cannot Isa. ix. 1, 
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set up Hosliea as king in Ms room. Akaz albout the same time had 
an intei’view with the Gi’eat King, while he still rested at Damas- 
cixs,® before the city was destroyed, did homage for his crown, and 
obtained the pattern of an Assyrian altar, which he set up in the 
Temple. 

38. Of Shalmaneser IV., the successor of Tiglath-Pileser II., 
very little is knowm.® He reigned no more than five years,* having 
ascended the throne in b.g. 727, and dying in b.o. 722. His annals 
have not come down to us; and even the Assyrian Canon is blank 
of events during his reign. All that we know of him is contained 
in a few verses of Scripture,® and in a single short notice of tho 
Tyrian historian, Menander.® Krom Scripture we learn that 
Hoshea, having revolted from Shalmaneser on the death of Tiglath- 
Pileser, was at once attacked by the new monarch, submitted to 
him, and agreed to pay an annual tribute ; ^ afterwards, however, 
having obtained the protection of a king of Egypt,® he revolted, 
withheld his tribute, and when Shalmaneser once more came up 
against him in person, resisted him by force of arms. Shalmaneser 
laid siege to Samaria, which defied his utmost efforts for nearly 
three years. The king of Egypt, however, gave no aid to his 
dependant, and at the end of three years Samaria fell.® It has been 
usual to ascribe its capture to Shalmaneser ; and this is certainly 
the impression which the Sci’iptural narrative leaves. But the 
assertion is not made expressly,"^ and if we may trust the direct 


® 2 Kings xvi. 10. 

® It is probable that Ms monnments 
■\\’-ere purposely destroyed by Sargon. 

1 The length of Shalmanoser’s reign, 
and the dates for tho beginning and 
end of his reign, are placed beyond all 
doubt by the more lately discovered 
copies of the Assyrian Canon. (See 
G. Smith in Zoitschrift fur EBgypt. 
Sprache, Aug. 18G9, p. 111 ; and com- 
pare Oppert, Ghronologie Bibliquo, p. 
20 ). 

2 2 Kings xvii. 3-5 ; xviii. 9. 

3 Menander (ap, Joseph. Ant. Jnd. 
ix. 14). 

^ 2 Kings xvii. 3. 

5 2 Kings xvh. 4. Tliis king who is 
called So, or rather Seveh, mo in. the 
Hebrew text, but Segor in' 

the Septuagint, has commonly been 
identified with Sabaoo I., the founder of 


the 25th (Ethiopian) dynasty; but 
there are cex’tam objections to this. 
Hosea must have made his treaty with 
So at least as early as B.c. 724 ; bub 
the Egyptian momiments prove Tirha- 
kah to liave ascended tho throne b.c. 
690, and Manctho assigned the two 
Sabacos 22 or 24 years, -wMch gives 
B.c. 712 or 714 for the accession of 
Sabaco I. Again in b.c. 715, Sargon 
finds Egypt not yet under the Ethio- 
pians, but under a native king, whom 
he calls Pirhu, which is perhaps Pha- 
raoh, or perhaps Bocehoris. Two or 
three year’s later, b.g. 712, he notes 
the snbjection of Egypt to MeroS or 
Ethiopia. 

0 2 King.? xvii. 5, and xviii, 10, “At 
the end of three years they took it.” 

•’'.“The king of Assyria” in 2 .Kings, 
ch. xvii. ver. 6, is not necessarily the 
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statement of Sargon, the successor of Shalmaneser upon the throne, 
we must consider that he, and not Shalmaneser, was the actual 
captor of the city. Sargon relates that he took Samaria in his 
first year, and carried into captivity 27,280 of its inhabitants. It 
would appear therefore that Shalmaneser died, or was deposed, 
while Hoshea still held out, and that the final captivity of Israel 
fell into the reign of his successor. 

Shalmaneser’s war with Tyro commenced in his first year, and 
must have lasted his whole reign. A general revolt of Phoenicia 
had marked his accession. One of his first acts, therefore, was to 
invade and overrun the country,® and to rG-e.stablish the authority 
of Assyria over the various towns. The island Tyre, however, 
almost immediately revolted; whereupon Shalmaneser “returned 
into these parts, collected a fleet from Sidon, False- Tyr us, and Akko 
(Acre), and commenced the siege of the revolted place. But the 
Tyrians, with a much smaller squadron, beat ofi his fleet ; and 
Shalmaneser was compelled to change his plans, and endeavour to 
force the islanders to a surrender by cutting off the supplies of 
water, which they drew from the continent. He continued this 
system to the end of his reign, but apparently without success. 
The islanders are said to have satisfied their thirst with rain-water 
during the space of five years, which brings us to the close of 
Shalmaneser’s reign, and to the revolution by which the last and 
greatest of the Assyrian dynasties established itself in authority at 
Hineveh. 

39. Sargon, or Sargina, w'ho mounted the Assyrian throne in the 
year e.o. 722,^ was the founder of a dynasty, and therefore beyond 
all reasonable question a usurper. It may be suspected that he 
took advantage of Shalmaneser’s long absence from his capital, 
while he pressed the sieges of Samaria and Tyi-o, to possess himself 
of the supreme power, just as in later times the Pseudo- Smerdis 
took advantage of the absence of Oambyses in Egypt for a like 

same monarch as “the king of As- 
syria” of the preceding verse, Onr 
translators correctly regard ver..6 as 
beginning a new paragraph. In the 
other passage (xviii. 10) we have the 
yet more vague expression, they 
took it.” 

® -ETrijAfle ^oivinrij/ iroAegwJ' aTrmav, 

MenanrI. I. s. c. 

® "Tirecrrpi^e, Ibid. 


I 'Phis date is fixed by the state- 
ment made by Sai-gon, that in his own 
twelfth year he drove Merodach-Bala- 
dan out of Babylon after he had reiijned 
twelve yea/re. It follows that the two 
kings ascended the throne in the same 
yeai', Ptolemy’s Canon, which gives 
Merodacli-Baladan (Jlardocenipadus) 
exactly twelve years, places 3ns first 
Thoth in jb.c. 721. 
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purpose.^ If not alosolutely a person of low condition, lie was at 
any rate of a rank wHch did not allow Hm to boast. In liis 
inscriptions, alfcliongli he calls the former kings of Assyria his 
ancestors, which seems to he a mere mode of speech, yet he care- 
fully abstains from any mention of his -father, and it is only from 
later records that we may perhaps be able to supply this deficiency.® 
His reign covered a space of niuetoen years, for fifteen of which wo 
possess his annals. It appears that in his first year, after Samaria 
had fallen and the bulk of the inhabitants had been brought as 
captives to Assyria,^ he proceeded in person against Babylon, which 
had revolted under Merodach-Baladan, and, assisted by Elam, was 
able to maintain its independence. After this, in the ensuing year, 
Samaria having revolted from him, in conjunction with the Syrians 
of Damascus,® the people of Arpad, and others, Sargon again 
marched to the west. Having defeated the rebels at G-argar 
(Aroer ?), and suppressed the rebellion, he turned his arms against 
Gaza and Egypt. Egypt, which was not yet under the Ethiopian 
rule, had recently extended her dominion over the five cities of the 
Philistines, according to the prophecy of Isaiah.® Sargon speaks of 
Gaza as a dependency of Egypt, and its king is said to have fought 
a battle, assisted by Egyptian troops, at MapUa, which was the 
frontier town of Egypt on the Syrian side. The Assyrian arms 
were again successful; the Philistine prince was taken prisoner; 
and Sargon returned in triumph to his own country. Pive years 
later, b.c. 715, he again marched into these paits. This time the 
object of the campaign was Arabia, into which he penetrated more 
deeply than any former king, and from which he deported a number 
of Arabs, whom he planted in Samaria ; where they formed doubt- 
less the Arabian element of which we hear in later times.'^ The 
neighbouring princes then sought his favour ; the king of Egypt, 
who is called Firlm (Pharaoh ?), made submission, and paid Sargon 
a tribute in gold, horses, camels, &c. Tribute was also brought 
him by the “ Chief of Saha,” and the “ Queen of the Arabs.” After 
the conclusion of this successful campaign, Sargon, like so many of 


2 Herod, iii. 61, 

® On a clay tablet of the time of 
Sennacherib, which is in the posses- 
sion of Sir H, Rawlinson, the name of 
Nebosiphuni occurs in a connection 
which may he read as making him. 
Sargon's father. The construction is 
however very doubtful. 


* 2 Kings zvii. 6 , and xviii. 11. 

« The city had either been rebuilt, or 
the people retained the name, though 
their caj)ital was in rums. 

® See Isa. xix. IS j “ lu that day 
shn.l1 five cities in 'felie laud of ^ Egypt 
speak the language of Canaan.” 

1 Sea Heliem. ii. 1© j w. 7 5 vi. 1-6. 
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his predecessors,® was occupied for some time with wars in Upper 
Syria, Cappadocia, and Armenia. He overran. Hamath; defeated 
Amiris, the king of Tulcd (the Tihareni), on whom he had previously 
bestowed the province of Khilalc, (Cilicia), but who had revolted in 
conjunction with the kings of MeshecJi (the Mosohi) and Ararat 
(Armenia) ; invaded this last named eountiy, and fought several 
battles with its king, Urza; took tribute from the Nairi ; and 
carried back with him to Assyria a host of prisonei’.s, whom he 
replaced by colonists from his own country. He next turned his 
arms eastward against the tribes in Mount Zagros, and against 
Media, which he reduced to subjection,® planting thi’oughout it a 
number of cities, which he peopled (at least in part) with his Israel- 
itish captives.^ Later in his reign, b.c. 711, he conducted a second 
expedition into southern Syria, where he took Ashdod by one of his 
generals,® the king flying to Egypt, which is now for the first time 
said to be subject to Mirulcha, or Meroe.® Afterwards, during the 
space of four years at least, ho carried on wars in Babylonia and 
the adjacent countries, driving Merodaeh-Baladan into banishment,^ 
and contending with the kings of Susiana, and the chiefs of the 
Chaldeeans. It was at this period that he seems to have first 
received tribute from the Greeks of Cyprus,® to which country he 
sent in return “an image of his majesty.” The stele of Sai-gon now 
in the Berlin Museum, which was brought from Idalium, commemo- 
rates the submission of the Cyprians. 


8 Supra, pp. 464, 465, 467, 470, &c. 

s Among the chiefs who made their 
submission, are mentioned Varzam or 
Barzanes, Satarparnu or Sitraphernes, 
Arbaku (Arbaces), Ariya (Aritens), 
and Aspabara (Aspabares). 

1 See 2 Kings xvii. 6, and xviii. 11. 
“ The king of Assyria did carry away 
Israel into Assyria, and put them in 
Halah and Hahor by the river of 
Gozan, and in the cities of iTie Modes” 

2 Of. Isa. XX. 1. In the year that 
Tartan came nnto Ashdod (when Sar- 
gon the king of Assyria sent him), and 
fonght against Ashdod, and took it.” 
Sargon appears in his annals to claim 
the capture as his o’lvii ; hut the kings 
of Assyria frequently identified thertir. 
selves with their generals. {See Sir 
B;. Rawlinson’s Commentary, pp. 46-7, 
and Dr. Hincks’s translation of the 


Black Obelisk msoripfcion in the Dublin 
University Magaxine for October, 1868, 
p.425,note). Egyptiansand Ethiopians 
seem to have been among tho defenders 
of Ashdod (Isa, xx. 4, 5) on this occa- 
sion. 

8 The connection of Eg 3 ?pt with 
Ethiopia at this time is strongly 
marked thronghout the 20th chapter 
of Isaiah. 

, -* Erom this time (b.c. 710) Sargon 
took tho title of “ king of Babylon.” 
Ho is probably tbe Arkean QApiceavos) 
of Ptolemy’s Canon. 

® The Cyprian Greeks are described 
as “seven kings of the ralui-.rMJr/c tribes 
of the country of Tavnaii (or Yunan), 
i.e. Ionia.” They dwelt “in an island 
in the midst of the sea, at the distance 
of seven days from tho coast.” 
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40. Sargon appears to have removed the seat of empire altogether 
from Galah, which had been the main residence of Tiglath-Pileser II. 
He repaii-ed the walls of Hineveh, and hnilt in the neighbonrhood of 
that city® the magnificent palace, which has supplied Pranco with 
the valuable series of monnments now deposited in the Louvre. 
This palace, which seems to have been completed and embellished 
in his fifteenth year, has furnished the great bulk of the historical 
documents belonging to his reign,’’ In form and size it does not 
much differ from the other constructions of the Assyrian monarchs ; 
but its ornamentation is to some extent Egyptian.® In connection 
with it Sargon founded a town which he called by his owm name 
— a title retained by tbe ruins at Kborsabad so late as the Arab 
conquest.® 

An advance of the arts is perhaps to be traced at this period, 
which may have been a consequence of tbe growing connection witb 
Egypt. Enamelled bricks of the most brilliant bues, coloured 
designs on walls, cornices on the exteriors of buildingis, the manu- 
facture of transparent glass,’ belong to tbis period ; to which may 
also probably be referred a great portion of the domestic utensils 
and ornaments, of a decidedly Egyptian character, which have been , 
found in various parts of Mesopotamia.® 

41. Sargon was succeeded by his son Sennacherib {Tsin-ahhi- 
irha), whose accession may be assigned, on the authority of tbe 
Assyrian Canon, to tbe year B.c. 705. Ho continued to reign till . 
E.o. 681, and thus occupied the throne for twenty-four years. He 
fixed the seat of government at Hineveb, which ho calls “ his royal 


® Sargon speaks of his palace as 
built “ near to Nineveh.” llliorsabad 
is about 15 zniioj N. by E. of Koynn- 
jik, -wliicli marks the site of the true 
Nineveh. 

Some slabs of Sargon have been 
found at Nimrnd, and a few at Koynn- 
jik, but the palace at Korsabad has 
yielded by far the greatest number. 

® See Mr. Porgussou’s Nineveh and 
Persepulis Hestored, p. 223, where a 
cornice upon the exterior of a building 
attached to the palace is said to be 
“at first .sight almost piurely Egyp- 
tian.” The fact, which Mr. Layard 
notes (Nineveh and Babylon, p. 131), 
that the walls of the chambers were 
iu part “painted with subjects re- 
VOL. T. 


sembling those sculptured on the 
alabaster panels,” seems to he another 
indication of Egyptian influence. 

“ See Sir H. Rawlinson’s Commen- 
tary, p. 19, note'^, 

^ Transparent glas.s may have been 
in nse earlier, but the earliest laiown 
specimen of it is a small bottle, found 
iu the north-west palace at Nimrud, 
which has Sargon’s name upon it (see 
Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, p. 
197)- The invention is most probably 
to be assigned to Egypt, whence the 
most ancient specimens of coloured, 
glass have been derived. See note on 
book ii. ch. 44.) 

® See Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, 
pp; 182-190, 
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city.” Tlio town Had fallen, into a state of extreme decay, partly by 
the ravages of time, partly from the swellings of the Tigris, and 
roqnired a complete restoration to bo fitted for a royal residence. 
Sennacherib seems to have commenced the work in his second year. 
He collected a host of prisoners from Ohaldma and Aramasa (Syiia) 
on the one side, and from Ai’menia and Cilicia on the other, and 
used their forced labour for his constr'actions, employing on the 
repairs of the great palace alone as many as 300,000 men. A 
portion were engaged in making bricks; others cut timber in 
Ohaldeea and in Mount Hermon, and brought it to Mneveh; a 
certain number built; within the space of two years the needful 
restorations seem to have been effected; Hineveh was made “as 
splendid as the sun ; ” two palaces were repaired ; the Tigris was 
confined to its channel by an embankment of bricks ; and the 
ancient aqueducts conveying spiang- water to the city from a distance 
were made capable of their original use. Hot content with these 
improvements, Sennacherib, later in his reign — probably about his 
9th or loth year — erected a new and more magnificent palace at 
Hineveh, which he decorated thronghout with elaborate sculptures 
in commemoration of his various expeditions. This edifice, which 
was excavated by Mr. Layard, and which is known as the great 
Koyunjik palace, is on a larger scale than any other Assyrian 
hixikling. It contained at least three spacious halls — one of them 
150 feet by 125 — and two long galleries (one of 200, the other of 
185 feet), besides innumerable chambers ; and the excavated portion 
of it covers an area of nearly 40,000 square yards, or above eight 
acres. Besides this great work, Sennaclicrib built a second palace 
in Nineveh, on the mound now called Nehbi- Yunus, and a temple in 
the city of TarMsi (the modern SJiereef Kkau) at a distance of three 
miles from the capital. 

42. The annals of Sennacherib hitherto discovered extend only to 
his fourteenth year. Shortly, after his accession (»,C. 704) he pro- 
ceeded into Babylonia, where Merodach-Baladan had once more sue- 
eeedod in establishing himself upon the throne by the help of his 
ncighboxirs the Susianians. ,A battle was fought in wliich Sen- 
nacherib was completely successful, and the Babylonian prince barely 
escaped with his life. He fled however to the sea, and concealed 
himself from the Assyrian soldiers, who searched the shores and 
islands for him in vain. Sennacherib meauwhilo entered and plun- 
dered -Babylon, destroyed 89 Ohaldman cities and 820 villages, and 
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having collected an enormous booty returned into Assyria (b.c. 703), 
leaving Belib (or Bolibus) as viceroy of Babylon. This expedition 
is related at length in Sennacherib’s annals.® Berosns seems to 
have ignored it, and to have represented Belibus as obtaining the 
crown by his own exertions ; but the narrative of the Assyrian 
king is more worthy of our confidence. 

On his way back from Babylonia Sennacherib ravaged the lands 
of the Aramman tribes upon the Tigris and Euphrates, among 
whom are mentioned the Nctbaiii (ISTabatieans), and the Ilagaramt, 
(Hagarenes), carrying into captivity from this quarter more than 
200,000 persons. He then, in his fourth year, b.o. 702, attacked 
the mountain tribes on the north and east of Assyria, penetrating 
oven to Media, and taking ti-ibute from certain Median tribes, who 
(he says) were entirely unknown to the kings that went before 
him.® In his fifth year, B.o. 701, he went up against Syria. Here 
he first chastised Luliya, king of Sidon (apparently the Elulasus of 
Menander)®, driving him to take refuge in Cyprus, and giving his 
throne to another. He then received tribute from the rest of the 
Pheenioian cities, as well as from the kings of Edom, Moab, Ammon, 
and Ashdod, who submitted to him without a struggle. Asealon 
I’esisted him, and was attacked; the king and the whole royal 
family were seized and removed to Mneveh, and a fresh prince was 
placed upon the throne. Hazor, Joppa, and other towns which 
depended upon Asealon, were at the same time taken and plun- 
dered. War followed with Egypt. The kings of that country, who 
are described as dependent upon the king of Meroe, or Ethiopia, 
came np against Sennacherib, and engaged him near Eltekon, hut 


® See Eecords of the Past, vol. i. pp. 
25-6. 

^ See the extract from Polyhistor in 
Eiiseb. Chron. Can. pars. i. c. 5. 
“ Postqnain regno defunctus est Se- 
nacheribi frater et post Hagism in 
Babylonios dominationem, qui quidom 
nondnm expleto trigesimo die a Maru- 
dacbo Baldano interemptus est, Maru- 
dachns ipse Baldanes tyranuidem 
jnvasit mensibus 6, donee eum snstuUt 
vir qiiidam, nomine Elibus, qm .et in 
reg'imm snccessib. Hoc postremo an- 
nam jam tertium regnante, Senaebe- 
ribas rex Aasyriomm copias adversiim 
Babylonios oontrabobat, prseHoque oiim 
iis conserto superior eradebat,” &c. 


. 6 Records of the Past, vol. i. p. 28. 

® Ap. Joseph. Ant. Jud. ix. 14. It. 
was probably after cliastlaing this 
prince that Sennacherib set up his 
■tablet at the Nahr el Kelh, 

’’ Egypt was now certainly uirder 
the Etliiopians, Sabaco II. being the 
true long of the country. It is prob- 
ably his seal affixed to a. 
convention made at this 
time, which was found, by 
Mr. Layard in Sennacherib’s 
palace at Koyunjik-. The 
“ hings ” mentioned are evi- 
dently certain native princes 
who had been allowed the royal title. 
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were defeated with great loss, Sennacherib then took Eltekon and 
Ekron, and afterwards proceeded against Hezekiah. The Ekronites 
had expelled their king, Avho was a submissive vassal of the 
Assyrian monarch, and had sent him bound to Hezekiah, who kept 
him a prisoner at Jerusalem,^ Sennacherib invaded Judjea, where 
he took 46 fenced cities, and carried off as captives above 200,000 
people.'* After this he laid siege to Jerusalem, which he endeavoured 
to capture by means of mounds.^ Hei’eupon Hezeldah submitted, 
consenting to j)ay a tribute of 800 talents of silver and 30 talents of 
gold,^ and sending besides many rich presents to conciliate the 
Assyrian monarch, who however mulcted him in a portion of his 
dominions, which was bestowed on the princes of Ashdod, Ekron, 
and Gaza. 

Such is the account which Sennacherib gives of an expedition 
briefly touched by Scripture in a few verses® — an expedition 
which is not to be confounded with that second invasion of these 
countries by the same monarch, which terminated in the de- 
struction of his host, and his own ignominious flight to his 
capital,^ This latter expedition is not described in his annals, and 
it may perhaps belong to a period beyond the time to which they 
extend. 

® Hezekiah may have exercised a kiah, king of Judah, sent to the king 
certain, lordship over the Bhilistine of Assyria to Laohish, saying, I have 
towns, for in the beginning of his reign offended : return from mo 5 that which 
he “smote the Philistines, evon unto thou puttest upon me I will bear. 
Gaza ” (2 Kings xviii. 8) . And the king of Assyria appointed 

® Demetrius, the Jewish historian, unto Hezekiah king of Judah 300 
ascribed the great Captivity of the talonts of silver, and 30 talents of 
Jews to Sennacherib (Clem- Alex. gold. And Hezekiah gave him all the 
Strom, i. p. 403). silver that was found in the house of 

This cirouiiistance adds increased the Lord, and in the treasures of the 
force to the promise on a later oc- king’s house. At that time did llezo- 
easion : “ He shall not come into this kiah out off the gold from the door.s of 
city, nor shoot an arrow there, nor the temple of the Lord, and from the 
come before it with shield, nor cast a> pillars which Hezekiah king of Jndah 
hoMlc against it (2 Kings xix. 32). had overlaid, and gave it to the king 

2 Compare 2 Kings xviii, 14. The of Assyria.” 
discre])ancy as to tho amoimt of the * The compilers of our Bible ■\vith 
silver has been well explained by Mr, mai'ginal references have scon that 
Lavard (Nineveh and Babylon, p. two distinct expeditions are spoken, of, 

148), - and have placed an interval of tliroe 

See 2 Kings xviii. 13-16 “ Now years between them, assigning the 
in tho fourteenth year of King Heze- victorious expediinon to h.c. 713, and 
kiah did Scnnaclierib, king of Assyria, the unsiiocossful one to ahont n.c. 710. 
come up against all the fenced cities Mr. Layard, however (Nineveh and 
of Judah, and took them. And Heze- Babylon, pp. 141-5), Mr. Bosanqueb 
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Sennaclierib in liis sixtli year (b.o. 700) once more tiirncd liis 
arms agamsfc tbe soiitli, and proceeded into Babylonia, ^vbere the 
party of Merodacb-Baladan was still powerful. After defeating a 
Chaldosan chief, named Snsub, who sided with the banished king, 
and expelling some of the king’s brothers, he deposed the viceroy 
Belibns, whom he had set up in his first year, and placed his own 
eldest son, Asslmr-nadin-^mm, .'nyio'n the throne,® after which he 
returned to his own country. 

The remaining records of Sennacherib are not of any great 
importance. In his seventh year he seems to have led an. expe- 
dition into Armenia, and from his eighth to his fourteenth he was 
engaged in wars with the inhabitants of Lower Babylonia and 
Susiana, whom he attacked by means of a fleet brought down the 
Tigris, and manned with Phoenician sailors. Merodach-Baladan 
wais now'' dead, and his Babylonian antagonist was Snsub, Avhom 
some authorities identify with the Mesesz-mordachus of Ptolemy. 
Susnb was finally overcome in b.o. 689 ; and Sennacherib destroyed 
the city of Babylon, which lay waste for eight years, until it was 
restored by Esar-haddon. 

43. It has been already observed that the reign of Sennacherib 
extended to 24 years.® He consequently reigned for ten years after 
tbe time when his annals cease. It is possible that the second 
Syrian expedition, ending in the miraculous destruction of his army, 
occurred during this period ; or it may (as has generally been sup- 
posed) have followed rapidly on his first expedition, occurring (for 
instance) in his fourth or fifth year, but being purposely, omitted 
from bis annals as not redounding to his credit. Sennacherib, on 
his second invasion, again passed through Palestine and Idumaea, 
penetrating to the borders of Egypt, whore he was brought into 
contact with Tirhakah, the Ethiopian.'^ This circumstance favours 


(Sacred and Profane Chronology, pp. 
5y-G0), and Mr. Vance Smith (Prophe- 
cies on Nineveh and the Assyrians, 
Introduction, § 4) assume the two 
expeditions to be the same. 

® Ass/iur-nadin-sum is undoubtedly 
the Aparauadius (quoi’y, Assaranadius ? 
{Tff having become s) of the Canon, 
and is a distinct person from the Asa- 
ridauus (Esar-liaddon) who ascends 
the throne of Babylon nineteen years 


afterwards. Perhaps Polyhistor, when 
he called the former prince Asordanos 
(ap. Busob. Chron. Can. par.s. i. c. 5) 
confounded him with his brother. 
The deposition of Belibus by yen- 
naoherib in his third year, and the 
establishment on the throne of a son of 
the conqueror, were mentioned by 
that writer. , 

® Supra, p. 481. ^ 

2 Kings xix. 8,. 9 j Isa, xxxvii. 8, 9. 
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a late date for tlie expedition, since Tirliakali seems not to laave 
ascended tlie throne of Egypt before b.c. 690.® 

44, The second, expedition of Sennacherib into Syria,® whenever 
it took place, ^ seems to have offered a strong contrast to the first, 
and to have been in most respects very unfortunate. The principal 
object of the attack was, as before, the part of Syina bordei’ing upon 
Egypt; and the two cities of Lachish and Libnah, which guarded 


® If tlie last year of Aniasis was 
B.c. 525, and if he reigned 41- yea.rs, as 
reported Ijoth by Berodotns and Mane- 
tho, hia accession must have ocenrred 
in B.c. 569. Now an Apis stela shows 
that only 72 years intervened between 
the 35th year of Amasis (b.c. 535) 
and the Srdof Neco. Neco’s accession ' 
must tlierefore be placed in B.C. 610. 
Allowing Psammetichus ihe 54 years 
assigned him both by Manetho and 
Herodotns, we obtain for his accession 
the date is.c. 66-1.. Another Apis stela 
shows that Tirhakah immediately pre- 
ceded Psammetichus, and that ho 
reigned 26 years. It would appear 
from this that Tirhakah mounted the 
throne in B.c. 690, which was the 13th 
year of Sennacherib, if W'e follow the 
Canon. (See App. to book ii. eh. viii. 

§ 33.) It is possible, however, that 
Tirhakah may have contended with 
Sennacherib, as king of Ethiopia, before 
he became king of Eg 3 ’pt. 

® The grounds whereon T determine 
in fa%mur of a second expedition, 
which MI'. Vance Smith (Prophecies, 
lutrod. I 4, p. 54) and others posi- 
tively reject, are the following : 1. The 
apparent separation of the exi^editions 
in Kings (2 Kings xviii. 13 and 17) 
and Chronicles (2 Chroxx. xxxii. 1 and 
9) , 2. The improbability of a hostile 

attack on Jerusalem immediately after 
the payment of a large tribnte. 3. 
The improbability (as it seems to me) 
of national vanity going to the length 
of socking to conceal an enormous 
disaster under cover of the proudest 
boasts. And, 4. The impossibility of 
a triumphant return U'it7t 200,000 
ca/ptiven to Nineveh after the loss sus- 
tained and the hasty flight which 
followed. (Note here the confiimation 


which Demetrius affox’ds to the narra- 
tive of the insci'iptions on this point. 
Supra, p. 484, note “.) 

^ The comparative elironology of the 
reigiis of Sennaohorilx and Hezekiah is 
one of the chief difficulties which meet 
the hi.storian who wishes to harmonise 
the Scriptural narrative with the in- 
scriptions. Scl'ipture places only eight 
years between the fall of Samai’ia and 
the fir.st invasion of Judm by Sen- 
nacherib (2 Kings xviii. 9 and 13). 
The inscryxtions, assigning the Ml of 
Samaria to the first year of Sargon, 
giving Sai'gon a reign of 17 years, and 
assigning the first attack on Hezekiah 
to Sennacherib’s fourth year, put an 
interval of 21 yoaits between the two 
events. If we accept the chronologi- 
cal scheme of the Canon, confirmed as 
it is by the Assyrian records generally, 
and strikingly in agreement as it is in 
numerous cases with the dates obtain- 
able from Scripture, we must neces- 
sarily correct one or more of the 
Scriptural number's. The least change 
is, to Bubstituto in the 13th verso of 
2 Kmga xviii, the twenty -semnih for 
the “ fonrteeirth ” jmar of Hezekiah. 
We may suppose the error to have 
arisen from a ooiTGotiou made by a 
transcriber who regarded the invasion 
of Sennacherib and the illness of 
Hezekiah (which last was certainly 
in his 14th year) as synobronorN, 
whereas the words "in those days” 
were in fact used with a good deal of 
latitude by the sacred writers. (See 
Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, p. 14 Tj, 
note). If this view bo taken, the 
second expedition must have followed 
the first within one or at most two 
years, for Ilozekiah reigned in all only 
29 years. 
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the Syrian frontier on this side, attracted the special attention of 
the Assyrian king. While engaged in person before the former of 
these two places, ^ he seems to have heard of the defection of 
liczekiah, who had entered into relations with the king of Egypt,® 
despite the warnings of Isaiah,^ and had thereby been guilty of 
rebelling against his liege lord. Hei’eupon Sennacherib sent a 
detachment of his forces, under a Tartan or general, against the 
Jewish king; hut this leader, finding himself unable to take the 
city either hy force or by a defection on the part of the inhabitants, 
returned after a little while to his master. Meantime the siege of 
Lachish had apparently been raised,® and Sennacherib had moved to 
Libnah, when intelligence reached him that “ Tirhakah, king of 
Ethiopia” perhaps not yet king of Egypt — had collected an army 
and was on his way to assist the Egyptians,® against whom Sen- 


nacherib’s attack was in reality directed. Sennacherib therefore 
contented himself with sending a threatening letter to Hozeldah, 
while he pressed forward into Egypt. There he seems to have been 
met by the forces of an Egyptian prince, or satrap, who held his 
court at Memphis,^ while the kings of the 25th, or Ethiopian 
dynasty, were reigning at Thebes ; and probably it was as the two 
armies lay encamped opposite to one anothoi’, that “the angel of 
the Lord went out and smote in the camp of the Assyrians an 
hundred fourscore and five thousand ; and when they arose early in 
the morning, behold, they were all dead corpses.” ® Sennacherib, 
with the remnant of his army, immediately fled ; and the Egyptians, 
regarding the miraculous destruction as the work of their own gods, 
took the credit of it to themselves, and commemorated it after their 
own fashion.® 

45. Upon the circumstances of Sennacherib’s murder by two of 
Ms sons at ISrineveb, the Assyrian inscriptions fail to throw any 
light. It has been supposed by some,^ that the event was con- 


- 2 Hitigs sYiii. 17. 

® Ibid, ver. 21 and 24. 

^ Isa. XXX. 2, xxxi. 1-3, 

This seems implied in the expres- 
sion '* he had heard that he was de- 
parted from Lachish ” (2 Kings xix, 8). 

s 2 Kings xix. 9. 

^ Sethos. (See Herod, ii. 141,. and. 
compare ' Historical Notice o£ Egypt ’ 
in the Appendix to Book ii. oh. viii. 
§32.) 


8 2 Kings xix. 35. 

** Herod, ii. 141, ad foi. IE the 
statao shown to Herodotus was really 
erected to commemorafco the discom. 
fituro of Sennacherib, the mouse must 
have been an emblem of destruction. 
The traditioir of the gnawing of the 
bowstrings would arise from the figure. 
(See note on book i. ch. 24.) 

1 See Clinton, E. H. voL i. App. 
ch. 4. •; ■ 4 - ' 
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nected witli tlie destruction o£ his.liost, and followed it witliiu tlie 
space of a few rnontlis, just as the deposition of Apries is made 
Ly Herodotus to follow' closely upon the destruction of his army hy 
the Cyrenceans.^ But there are no sufficient grounds for this belief, 
which is contrary to the impression left by the Scriptural narra- 
tive ; ^ and it is far moi’e pi’obable that Sennacherib outlived his 
discomfiture several years. During this time he carried on some 
of the wars mentioned above, ^ and was likewise engaged in the 
enlargement and embellishment of his palace at Nineveh, as well as 
in those occasional expeditions which arc commemorated by the 
decorated chambers there — additions, as it would seem, to the 


original stimctui’e. 

46. As Sennacherib was not succeeded by his eldest son, AssJmr- 
nadin-sum, the viceroy of Babylon, that prince must be supposed 
either to have died before his father, or to have been involved in his 
destruction. It is perhaps most probable that he died in B.c. 693, 
when we find by the Canon that he was succeeded on the throne 
of Babylon by Regibelus, His untimely death made way for Esar- 
haddon (Assli.ur-ahh-tdina)y most likely the second son, who appears 
to have experienced no great difficulty in establishing himself upon 
the throne after his father’s murder,^ This prince, like his father 
and his grandfather, was at once a great conqueror and a builder of 
magnificent edifices. The events of his reign have not been found 
in the shape of annals; but it is apparent from his historical 
inscriptions,® and those of his son, that he carried his arms over 
all Asia, between the Persian Hulf, the Armenian mountains, and the 
Mediterranean, penetrating in some directions further than any. 
previous Assyrian monarch.^ He wax’red in Egypt, defeating the 


2 Herod, ii. 161, iv. 159. 

^ It is said, both, in the second book 
of Kings (xix. 36) and in Isaiah (xxxvii. 
37), tliat Sennacherib ‘'departed, and 
went and xetnrned, and dwelt at Nine- 
veh,” which gives the impression of 
some considorable length of residence. 
The statement of the book of Tobit 
(i. 21), that he was murdered 65 days 
after liis i-etiirn from Syria, cannot be 
can.sidcj-ed to possess any authority. 

Supra, j). 4S5. 

.Esar-haddoii was absent from the 
capital on the Armenian frontier at 
the time of his father’s mui’der. He 


advanced against his half-brothers, 
defeated them, and w'as then readily 
accepted as king. (See an article by 
Mr. G. Smith in the North British 
Review for July, 1870, pp. 324-5 ; and 
compare Abydenus ap, Eusob. Ohi-on. 
Can. i. 9). 

® Two of these, translated hy Mr. 
Fox Talbot, are published in Records 
of, the Past, vol. iii. pp. 103-124. 

His Median conquc.sts are said to 
have been in a land *' of which the 
kings his fathers had never trod the 
soil ” (Records of the Past, vol. iii. p. 
118) ; and other hostilities ai’e recorded 
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armies of Tiiiiakali, and captaring Ms (Egyptian) capital; after 
wliich lie dismantled the towns, changed their names, and set up 
a number of princes and governors independent of eaeh otlier, 
acknowledging Memphis, however, as in some sense the capital. 

Hence he calls Mmself, at Himrnd, “ king of the kings of Egypt.” 

As for his boast, in the same place, that ho was “the conqueror of 
Ethiopia,” it can scarcely mean more than that ho gained victories 
over Tirhakah, or possibly received tribute from him. It is very 
unlikely that ho ever invaded the country. However, he conquered 
Sidon, Cilicia, the country of the Gimri or SaciB,® the land of Tuhal, 
parts of Aranenia, Media, and Bikni, Chaldma, Edom, and many 
other less well-known countiios. lie made a successful expedition 
into the heart of the Arabian peninsula. lu Sasiaua he contended 
with a son of Merodach-Baladan; and he boasts that in spite of the 
assistance which this prince received from the Susianian monarch, 
he was unable to save his life. On another son, who became a i 

refugee at his eoui't, he bestowed a territory upon the coast of ^ 

the Persian Gulf, which had previously been under the government I 

of his brother.® In Babylon itself Esar-haddon appears to have : 

reigned in his own person without setting up a viceroy. This was ; 

indeed but the revival of a policy introduced by his grandfather, ■ j 

Sai’gon, vvho is to be identified with the Arceanus ('ApKeavos) of the J 

Canon.^ Esar-haddon, however, not only took the title of “king of ? 

Babylon,” but acMally reigned there. The inscriptions show that ( 

he repaired temples and built a palace at Babylon, biicks from ? 

which, bearing his name, have been discovered among the ruins ' 

at Hillah ; a Babylonian tablet has also been found, dated in the 
reign of Esar-haddon, by which it appears that he was the acknow- 
ledged king of that country. It is probable that he held his court 
sometimes at the Assyrian, sometimes at the Babylonian capital;® 


^ This notion was, I heliove, origin- 
ated by Dr. Hincks. It is now gene- 
rally accepted. (See above, p, 480, 
note *.) 

^ Tho practice of the Persians in 
this respect i.s well known. See note 
to hook V. eh. 53.) It may be ga- 
thered from the mention c:' ■' Sl.ii-.b.m 
the palace” in tho book of Daniel 
during the reign of Bels3ias®ar, that 
the later Babylonian kings held their 
court sometimes at that place. 

‘|Si 


against countries “ where from old 1 
time no king hcfoi'e him had ever 
gone ” (ibid. p. IK!), ] 

® This is Die first occasion upon ' 
which the Clinici (Cimmerians) are : 
TOOutioned. The same name occurs in 
- the Babylonian column of the Behis- 

tuu and oiher iii.scriptioiiB, where it 
represents the Saka (Sacte) of the 
Persian. 

* See Mr. Pox Talbot’s Assyrian-, 
Texts, p. 12. 
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and lienee it happened that when his captains carried Manasseh. 
away captive from Jerusalem, they conducted their prisoner to the 
latter city.® No record has been as yet discovered of this expedition, 
nor of the peopling of Samaria by colonists drawn from Babylonia, 
Sasiana, and Persia, which was in later times ascribed to this 


monarch.^ 

47. The buildings erected by Esar-haddon appear to have eq[ualled, 
or exceeded, in magnificence, those of any former Assyrian king. 
In one inscription he states that in Assyria and Mesopotamia he 
built no fewer than thirty temples, “shining with silver and gold, 
as splendid as the sun.”® Besides repairing various palaces erected 
by former kings, he built at least three new ones for his own use or 
that of his son. One of those was the edifice known as the south- 
west palace at Nimmd, which was con.structed of materials derived 
from the palaces of former monarchs who had reigned at that 
place, for whom, as not belonging to his own family, Esai’-haddon 
seems to have entertained small respect. The plan of this palace is 
said to differ from that of all other Assyrian buildings.*^ It con- 
sisted of a single hall of the largest dimensions — 220 feet long 
and 100 broad — of an antechamber through which the hall was 
approached by two doorway.?, and of a certain number of chambers 
on each side of the hall, which were probably sleeping apartments. 
According to Mr. Layard, it “ answers in its general plan, more than 
any building yet discovered, to the descriptions in the Bible of 
the palace of Solomon.”''' Another of Esar-haddon’s palaces was 
erected at Nineveh on the spot now marked by the mound at Nelli- 
Yunus.^ This is probably the building of which ho boasts- that it 
was “ a palace .such as the kings, his fathers, who went before him, 
had never made,” and which on its completion, he is said to have 
called “ the palace of the pleasures of all the year.”® It is described 


® See 2 Chron. xxsiii. 11 ; Where- 
fore the Lord hroiight; ipion them the 
cajjtains of the Icing of Assyria, which 
took Manasseh among- the thorns (?) 
and bound him with fetters, and carried 
him to Bahylon.” Scripture does not 
say who tlio king of Assyria was ; but 
(.1) as Sennacherib and Hezekiah were 
e«ril,cT)ir»oi'afios, their sons would na- 
turally be the same ; and (2) Esar-had- 
don mentions Manasseh among the kings 
who sent him workmen for his great 
buildings. See note ® on next page. 


^ Ezra iv. 2 and 9. Perhaps the 
“great and noble Asuapper” of vcr. 
10 is the officer who actually led the 
colony into Samaria. 

® Assyrian Texts, p. IG. 

® Nineveh and Babylon, oh. xxvi. p. 
654. 

’ Ibid, p. 655. 

® Ibid. ch. XXV. p. 598. 

® Soe Mr. Fox 'J’albot’.s pamphlet, 
pp. 17, 18. Thi,s translation i.s somo- 
; what doubtful. 
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as supported on wooden columns, and as roofed wiblr lofty cedar’ 
and other trees ; sculptures in stone and marble, and abundant 
images in silver, ivory, and bronze, constituted its adornment ; 
many of these were brought from a distance, some being the idols 
of the conquered countries, and others images of the Assyrian, gods. 
Its gates were oimamented with the usual mystical birlls; and 
its extent was so great, that horses and other animals were not only 
kept, but even bred within its walls. A third palace was erected by 
Esar-haddon at 8hercef~K7ian, for his son ; but this was apparently 
a very inferior building,^ 

In the construction and ornamentation of his palaces Esar-haddon 
made use of the services of Syrian, Greek, and Phoenician artists. 
The princes of Syria, Manasseh king of Judah, the Hellenic monarchs 
of Idalium, Citium, Curium, Soli, &c., and the Phamician king of 
Paphos, furnished him with workmen,® to whose skill we are 
probably indebted for the beautiful and elaborate bas-reliefs which 
adorn the edifices of his erection. 

Esar-haddon reigned 13 years (from b.o. 681 to B.c. 668).® He 
had, however, a little before his death, resigned the throne of 
Assyria to his son, Asslmr-liani-pal, retaining only that of Babylon. 
Asshur-bani-paVs reign thus overlaps that of Esar-haddon, com-, 
mencing b.c. 669, the year before Esar-haddon’s decease. 

48. With Ab'sJmr-bani’pal, the Sardanapalus of Abydenus, appears 
to have culminated the greatness of Assyria. He began his reign by 
marching in full force against Tirhakah, who had once more overrun 
Egypt, taken Memphis, and put to flight the petty kings, or 
viceroys, among whom Eaar-hadden had divided the country.'^ 
After defeating an army which Tirhakah sent against Imn, he 


^ Seo Layard’s Ninerok and Baby- 
lon, ok. XXV. p. 599. 

" Tkis fact is recorded on a frag- 
ment of Esar-kaddon’a time, in wkick 
tlio following names occur; — EMstuzi 
of Edial (iBgistlms of Idalinm), Pisa- 
agura, of KUthim (Pytkagoras of 
Citium), Ki - - - - of Tiisilluimmi 
* of Salamis), Itu-Eagan of Fappa 
(liiiodagon of Pajdios), Erieli of Tdllv, 
(Buryalas of Soli), Damatsu of Kuri 
(Domo - - - of Cnrinm), liummizu of 
Tamizzi (* * * of Tamissns), Bo/rmtsi 
of Amti-Ji^hadasti (Demo - - - -.of 
Ammo-ckosta), Hmaxiggutm of L'i-, 


minni (Onesi - - - of Limenia), and 
Puhali of Upridissa (* * * of Apkro- 
disia). 

3 Tkis apjjears from the Assyiian 
Canon, combined witk a tablet, wkick 
places tke accession of Assknr-bani- 
pal in tko eponymy of SaJcan-la-arme. 

* Seo above, p. 489. Tko most 
famous of these viceroys, and tke one 
wko kad tke chief anfckority, was Neco, 
tke father of Psammetickns (Records 
of tke Past, vol. i. p. 61 ; Herod, ii. 
152 } Manetko ap. Euseb. Chxon. Can. 
i.20,p. 105). 
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recovered Mempliis and Tlieljes, drove tlie Ethiopians oat of Egypt, 
and replaced the viceroys in their governments. Having thus, as he 
thonglit, settled the country, and obtained a considerable amount of 
plunder, he returned by vray of Syria to Nineveh. 

But the Egyptians were at all times impatient of a foreign yoke. 
Scarcely was Asshur-bani-pal gone, when intrigues commenced 
against his authority. The Ttdceroy.s, mostly native Egyj)tians, 
deserted his cause and gave in their adhesion to Tirhakah. War 
broke out between the inhabitants and the Assyrian garrisons. At 
first the Assyrians were successful ; but after a while Tirhakah died, 
and was succeeded by his nephew, Urdamanc,''’ son of Sabaco I.,*' 
an enterprising prince, who thi’CAV himself heart and soul into the 
revolt, took Thebes, descended the Nile valley to Memphis, shut up 
the entire Assyrian force in that city, besieged them, and com- 
pelled them to suVrender. Asshur-bani-pal, on learning what had 
happened, made a second expedition into Africa, drove Urdamane 
from Memphis to Thebes, and from Thebes to a city called Kip-kip, 
again made Egypt subject, and once more, as it would seem,'^ 
established viceroys in the principal cities. On his return home he 
received the submission of Baal, king of Tyre, Yakin-lu, king 
of Arpad (Aradus), Mugallu, king of Tubal, and Gyges, king of 
Lydia, who, having heard of his greatness, sent an envoy and 
“took the yoke of Assyria,” i.e, accepted the position of an 
Assyrian feudatory. This would seem to have been in the year 
-B.c. 607. G-yges, however, soon afterwards revolted and assisted 
Psammetichus in re-establishing the independence of Egypt (b.c. 
664).8 • . 

49. An expedition against the Minni, or Eastern Armenians, 
followed shortly after the return of Asshur-bani-pal to Assyria. In 
this he was, as usual, successful. He took and burnt Izirta, the 
capital, received the submission of the monarch, and made the 


® Becorcls of the Past, vol. i. p. 64. ®Acoorcling to the Assyrian, in- 
Ifc is doubted whether Urd-amane wais Boriptions, Sabaku (Sabaco 1.) married 

the Etul-amwTO or the of tho sister of Tirliakali. Urdamane 

the Hieroglyphics. Strong reasons was the issue of this marriage, 
have been shown by Dr. Haigh for ^ The Dodocarcliy of Herodotus 
identifying him with the latter prince, clearly represents tlie reigu of the 
(See theZeitsehriftftirHiigypt. Spraohe Assyrian viceroys. It lasted (acoord- 
for January, 1869, pp. 3, 4.) He seems ing to him) till the acco.s.sion of Tsam- 
to be represented by the A.inmeres of mefcichus, which was in u.c. 66 1. 
Manetho (Euseb. Ohron. Can. p. 10 !-). * See above, 2). 353. 
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coiintiy, •wkicla liad for some time been fi’ee, once more tributary to 

■ : Assyi'ia.^ 

60 . But tb,e greatest and most important war in wbicli Assliur- 
bani-pal engaged was tbat, which occupied his arms during a period 
of probably ten. or twelve years, with the Elamites and their allies. 
Elam., which, in the times anterior to the rise of Assyria, had been 
one of the chief powers of those parts, and had contended with 
Babylon for the mastery of Western Asia, ^ sank into insignificance 
after the timo of Kudur-mabuk, and only emerged from obscurity 
for the second time about the end of the reign of Sennacherib. We 
have seen that that monarch was engaged fox six years in a war 
with the combined Babylonians and Susianians, or Elamites.^ It 
would seem that iu this struggle, though ho reduced Bahjdon, 
he made little impression upon Elam. That country continued to 
he a flourishing kingdom ; and now that Babylonia had become an 
Assyrian dependency, it was the only effective counterpoise of 
the dominant State which existed in the whole of Western Asia. 
Naturally, Assyria was jealous of such a neighbour; and Asshur- 
bani-pal seems to have resolved, after he had settled Egypt, Syria, 
and the north, to make a determined effort against the power 
which still ventured to maintain au independent attitude in. the 
south-east. A raid which the Susianians had made some years 
previously into Babylonia® afforded him a pretext for invading 
their country, overrunning , it, putting their king to death, and 
setting upon the throne another scion of the royal family, who 
had recently been a refugee at his court.^ He hoped in this way to 
bring Susiana under his influence, and to direct its policy by means 
of the creature to whom his arms had given the crown. Hmman- 
igas, however, the new monarch, took a different view of his duty 
or of his interest. A splendid opportunity for shaking himself free ; 
of the Assyrian power ‘seemed to present itself, when (about b.o. 
049 or 048) ® Saiil-mugina, the younger brother of Asshur-hani-pal, 
whom ho had made king of Babylon on the death of Eaar-haddou, 

® It is noticeablo tliat tlie tribute arcliies, vol. ii. pp. 204-5, 2nd edition, 
was paid in horses, as was tbat of the ^ Records of the Past, vol. i. pp. 

'■ Armenians genomlly under the Achse- 71-3. 

menian Persians. (Strab. xi. 13, § 8; * The date is obtained from 

14, § 9). Ptolemy’s Canon, which makes B.o, 

^ 8ee above, Slote to Essay vi., p. 446, 648 the last year of Saiil-mugina 

® Supra, p. 485. (Suosduchmus), 

® Eor the details, see Ancient Mon- 
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declared himself mdependent, “ disregarding his brother’s favonrs, 
and devising evil against him.”® Uminanigas at once became his 
ally. A close Icagne was made between Babylon and Elam., which 
other powers Avere invited to join; and in a little time a confederacy 
was formed against Assyria, which embraced, besides the tAVo chief 
states, all noi’thern Arabia, Syria, and even Ethiopia.’’ Babylonia 
AA'as chosen for the scene of conflict, the Elamites and Arabs joining 
their troops to those of Saiil-mtigina. Assluir-hani-pal, hoAvever, 
boldly took tbe offensive, invaded Babylonia, and Avhen the allies 
declined to meet him in the open field, attacked the fortified tovms 
one after another, reduced Sippara., Eorsippa, and Cuthah, and 
finally, having blocjkaded Babylon, starved its dcfondei’s into subjec- 
tion. Saiil-magina AAms taken and ’burnt to death ! The rebellions 
Babylonians Arere pnnisbed generally Avitb the extremest severity. 
ITo fresh monarch A\-as appointed ; but Babylonia* AA-as absorbed into 
Assyria, and Assbur-bani-pal ruled henceforth directly over both 
countries.® 

It remained to chastise those who had aided and abetted tbe 
revolt. Elam, after changing its ruler more than once,® bad passed 
under the dominion of a certain Umman-aldas, a usurper, who 
did not even belong to the royal family. Hereupon disaffection had 
shoAvn itself, and a portion of the country had detached itself and 
set up another king,^ Asshnr-bani-pal added to the confusion by 
introducing a third pretender, named Tammarit, Avhose cause he 
espoused, and whom he succeeded in placing upon the throne. 
Umman-aldas, hoAvever, still held out in the more mountainous 
parts of Elam; and AAdien Tammarit, falling under suspicion, was 
recalled to Mneveh, Umman-aldas quitted his fastnesses, and once 
more occupied all the main cities. Upon this Asshur-bani-pal made 
his last and most successful invasion. Entering Elam in force, 


® Pee Asshur-bani-pnrB Inscription 
in the Records of the East, vol. i. 
p. V3, 

7 Ibid. col. iv. 1. 35 (p, *14), and col, 
vii. 1. Ill (p.92). 

8 See Records of tke Past, toI. i, 
p. 79 and compare Polyliist. ap. 
Enseb. Cbron. Can. i. 5, § 2 and § 3. 
“ Regnavit annis Aaginti et nno Sam- 
mnghes (Sa'iil-mvg'ina) ; itemqne 
hvjv.s fratcr viginti et nno:’' and 
“ Jam past Saiumtigliem imperavit 
Chaldseis Sardanapalus (Asslmr-hani. 
pa?) viginti annis et nno ” (from B.c. 


647 to B.c. 626. Numerons tablets of 
Asshnr-bani-pal firo dated by his 
regnal years in Bahylon. 

® TTmnianigas wa.s mnrdered by liis 
brother Tammarit, who was in his 
turn dethroned by Indabigas, one of 
his subjects (Piccords of tho Past, 
vol. i. p. 75). Tammarit fled to tho 
court of Asshnr-bani-pa], and -was 
Avell received (ibid. p. 76). Soon 
afterwards Indabigas Ava.s murdered 
by Umman-aldas. 

^ Ibid. p. 81. Coinparo p, 90. 
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he drove the enemy from city to city and fi’om river to river, 
captured stronghold after stronghold, defeated evciy army that 
attempted to withstand him, made Umman-aldas once more fly 
to the mountains, and after plundering and wasting the whole 
region, left it to “ wild asses, serpents, and beasts of the desert.” ^ 
Somewhat later, Umman-aldas himself was captured and carried to 
ISTinevoIi, where he was subjected to cruel insult by the conqueror. 

51. The Syrians and Arabs had next to be punished. Asshur- 
bani-pal led an expedition against Vaiteh, king of Arabia, and 
his allies, Uathan, king of the ISTabathajans, and Ammuladi, king 
of Kedar, wliich starting from the Euphrates made its way through 
Syria and Uorth Arabia, as far as Edom, Edom, Aloab, Ammon, 
the Hauran, and Syria of Zobah were reduced. Ammuladi was 
defeated, and surrendered at discretion. Vaiteh fled to the court of 
Nathan, where he was received and protected ; but Asshur-bani-pal 
pursued him to a distance of 700 miles from Nineveh, defeated him 
near Damascus, captured Abiyateh, king of Kedar, the successor of 
Ammuladi, and finally got Vaiteh into his power, slew his son before 
his eyes with a mace, and carried him off to Nineveh, where he kept 
him chained at his gate.*'' Akko and Hosah, two towns on the Syrian 
coast, were at the same time subdued; * and Asshur-bani-pal returned 
in triumph to his capital, where he had himself drawn in his chariot 
by four captive kings ® to the temple of Beltis, and offered thanks 
to the great gods for his successes. Shortly after his arrival, 
Saduri, king of Ararat, or Armenia Proper, alarmed at the 
victorious progress of the Assyrian arms, sent envoys to the Great 
King, and accepted the position of an Assyrian tributary.’ 

52. Besides engaging in these numerous wars aud spreading the 
glory and dominion of Assyria upon all sides, Asshur-bani-pal 
distinguished himself also both as a sportsman and as a builder, 
blunting appears to have been his passion, A palace which ho 
erected at Nineveh, in the immediate vicinity of that built by 
Sennacherib, was ornamented throughout with sculptured slabs 
representing him as engaged in the pursuit and destruction of wild 
animals.® The arts flourished under his patronage. There is a 


® Ibid. p. 88 (col. vii. 1. 7). 

^ See below, note ®. 

* Records of the Past, vol. i. pp. 91- 

100 . 

s Tbid.pp. 100-1. 

s The four kings were Uraman-aldas, 


Tammarit, and Pahd, who had succes- 
sively borne rule in EJain, and Vaiteh, 
the king of Arabia (Records of tho 
Past, vol. i, p. 102). 

7 Ibid. pp. 102-3. 

® These slabs, which were recovered 
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marked improvement in tlie sculptures wliei-cwith lie decorated 
kis buildings, as compared with those of former kings. This is 
particularly apparent in the delineation of animals, which have 
a truth, a delicacy, a spirit, and an absence of conventionality, 
effectually distinguishing them fi’om the reprcsentations of an 
earlier period.® To the very close of the reign of Asshur-bani-pal, 
this improvement was still in progress ; and it is e\ddont that, had 
no foreign conquest interfered to check the rising civilization} 
Assyria might in many res23ects have anticipated the imjjroved 
art of the Greeks. 

53. Asslmr-ltmi-^al is supposed to have reigned from B.c, 6G9 to 
about B.C. 626. His annals tei*minate in or about B.c. 045; and 
thus, if his reign really continued till B.c. 626, we are without any 
native information with respect to the history of his last nineteen 
years. Into this space seem almost certainly to fall two very im- 
portant events — events which must have had a large share in pro- 
ducing the downfall of tho Assyrian power. These are, first, the 
rise of Media by the consolidation of its loose confederacy of chiefs 
into a compact monarchy; and secondly, the great invasion and 
temporary dominion of the Scyths. According to Herodotus,* the 
Medes had grown strong enough hy the year B.c. 634 to take the 
offensive against Assyria, and even to make an expedition against 
Hineveh itself. The expedition resulted in failure ; but the design 
of conquest was not abandoned. Cyaxares, about b.c. 632, repeated 
the attempt of his father in B.C. 634, and was so far successful that 
he defeated the Assyrian forces in the field, and laid siege to 
Mneveh itself Ho would not improhahly have taken the great 
city, and brought the Assyrian Empire to an end at this date, had 
he not been, recalled to the defence of his own. territories by the 
irruption into Asia of the Scyths. 

Beleased from this peril, Asshur-hani-pal was, it is probable, 
shortly afterwards exposed to one of a still more terrible character. 
The cruel and barbarous Scythians carried all before them, overran 


bj Sir IT. Rawliiison, are now in the 
British hliisetiin. The animals of chase 
incliKle lions, wild balls, wild asses, 
stags, and antelopes. 

Boo Layardts Nineveh and Baby- 
lon, p. 459, where a similar observa- 
tion is made with respect to some 


Bcnlptnros whorowith tliis prince 
adorned tho palace of Sennacherib at 
Koynnjik. 

1 See Ancieiit Monarchies, vol. ii. 
p. 21.9, second edition. 

® Herod, i. 102. 

3 Ibid. i. lOB. 
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Media, and exercised a sort of lordsiiip oyei’ the greatei* part of 
W estern Asia for twenty-eight years. It is scarcely possible that 
Assyria can have escaped them. When they had exhausted Media, 
they would natui’ally swarm down through the passes of Zagros 
into the rich Mesopotamian I'egion, which they cannot but have 
traversed on their way from the Median highlands to Syria and 
Egypt.^ We may suspect that the destruction -which evidently -fell 
upon the magnificent palaces at Oalah (Wimrud) before the close of 
the Empire® -vus caused by these barbaric invaders. It would seem 
to have been while their power was still unimpaired that Asshur- 
l-)ani-pal died (n.c. 6 ), after a reign of forty-three years, the 
longest that history assigns to any Assyrian king. ^ 

54, Asshur-bani-pal is thought by some 1 to have been succeeded 
upon the thrones both of ISTineveh and Babylon by a certain Bel- 
zalcir-islam, whose memorials have been found in both cities.^ As 
tliis name, however, is absent from Ptolemy’s Canon, it would seem 
that the monarch who bore it cannot have reigned at Babylon so 
much as a year. He may possibly have occupied the Assyrian 
throne- somewhat -longer; but it is remarkable that he is not 
acknowledged by either Abydenns or Polyhistor. 

55. The last king of Assyria whom we can certainly name is 
AssJmr-elil-iK, the son of Asshur-bani-pal, who left memorials of 
himself both at Galah and Hineveh, Under him the decline of 
Assyria seems to have been rapid. Ho military expeditions can be 
assigned to his reign, and the works which he constructed are of a 
most inferior cbaracter. A palace built by him on the groat -plat- 
form at Nivirud or Calah. — the chief monument of hivS reign which 
la as come down to us — indicates in a very marked way the diminu- 
tion in his time of Assyrian wealth and magnificence. It contained 
no great hall or gallery, and no sculptured slabs, hut merely con- 
sisted of a number of rooms of small proportions, panelled by plain 


'i That tliey invaded Syria on their Asshnr-bani-pars, of which we have 
■way to Egypt, and penetrated as far historical evidence, 
as Astialorij'is witnessed by oni’ author This is the opinion of Mr. 6. Smith, 
(i, 105). The city Scythopolis was ® An inscription of this king’s, 
said to have derived its name from found at Koyunjik by Mr. G. Smith, 
them, commences as follows: — “Bel-zakir- 

® See below, § 56, iskun, the great king, the powerful 

« Asshur-izir-pal reigned 25 years, ' king, king of nations, king of Assyria.” 
Yal-lush III. 29, Shalmaneser II, 85, . The rest is a dedication. 

These are the longest reigns, prior to 
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slailjs of common limestone, ronghly hewn and not more than 3| 
feet high. The upper part of the walls above the panelling was 
simply plastered.® If Asshur^ehil-iU was reduced to live in this 
building, we must suppose that the supei’b edifices of his ancestors 
had fallen into ruin, which could scarcely have talvcn place unless 
they had beezi inj ured by violence. It seems probable that, either 
through the invasions of the Medes, or in the course of the Scythic 
troubles, Assyria had been greatly weakened, her cities being deso- 
lated, and her palaces dismantled or destroyed. These disasters 
preceded the last attack of Cyaxares, and prepared the way for the 
fall of the mighty power which had so long been dominant in 
Western Asia. It is uncertain whetberthe last war with the Medes 
and final destruction of Nineveh fell into the I'eign of lisslmr- 
ebiUili, the late.st monarch of whom contemporary records have 
been found, or whether he had a successor iu the Saracus of 
Berosus^ — the Sardanapalus of the Greeks, under whom the final 
catastrophe took place. On the one hand, the number of years 
from the acce.ssion of Esar-haddon to the capture of Nineveh, which 
is but seventy-four, seems only sufficient for the three reigns of a 
father, a sou, and a grandson, whence we should conclude that 
Asslmr-ebihiU was probably the last king. On the other, the 
diifference between the names of Saracus and Asslmr-ebil-ili is so 
wide, and the authority of Berosus (fi’om whom the notices of 
Saracus seem to come) so great, that we are tempted to suspect 
that Asshur-eliUiU may have been the last king but one, and 
Saracus (perhaps his brother) have succeeded hian.® 

56. The character commonly given of this king, and his conduct 
during the last siege of Nineveh, as they descend to* us almost 
solely from Cte.sias,® must be viewed with great doubt and sus- 


® See Layard’sNinevoh and Babylon, 
p. C5o. 

^ The name of Saracus is not found 
in ilio actual fragments of Berosus, 
but comes down to ns from Abydeirais 
(ap. Enseb. Chrou. Can. i, p. 25), who 
appeal’d to have drawn from him. 
(See Muller’s Pragm. H. G. vol. iv. 
p. 270.) 

~ it must be noted, however, that 
Abydenus, from whom the name of 
Saracus comes, mentioned two Icings 
onh’-— Sardanapalus and Saracus — as 
successors of Esar-haddon — ^hia Axer- 


dis. Tliis teuds to identify Saracus 
with Asuhur.ehil-ili. 

» A.p. Di(Kl. Sic. ih 2B-8. Tho other 
Greek writers seem generally to liave 
followed Ctesias. Tlio only exceptions 
are Aristophanes (Aves, 958), -iVby- 
denu.s, and Polyhistor, tho last two of 
whom drew from Berosus, while tho 
first follmved common report, or per. 

drew from Herodotus. do 

not hioWi however, that o'itlicr Hero- 
dotus or Aristophanes inteiidcd thoir 
Sardanapalus for tiio last king. 
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pieion.^ Tlie portrait of tlie effeminate yoluptuarj, waking np 
under circumstances of extreme peril to a sense of wliat liis position 
required of Mm, displaying in the last struggle for Ms throne 
prodigies of valour, and closing all with a glorious death, is one of 
those Greek ideals of the Oriental character which by their artistic 
excellence and completeness betray their origin. The SaixlanapaMs 
of Otesias, whose very name is a fiction,® must be regarded as a 
creation of that writer’s fertile fancy, and not as an historical per- 
sonage. Some traits of his character, as well as some incidents of 
Ms life, may have been taken from the real king, Saraens , but on 
the whole he belongs to the ideal rather than the actual, and is 
thus of no avail for history. Of the historical Saracus all that 
we distinctly know is,® that being attacked by the Modes under 
Cyaxares, and perhaps at the same time by the Chaldoeans and 
Snsianians,’' he made Nabopolassar, the father of Nebuchadnezzar, 
his general, and sent him to take the command at Babylon Nabo- 


^ On the weakness of Ctesias as an 
authority, see the Introductory Essay, 
ch. iii. pp. 71-3. 

® There are writers who endeavour 
to find the name Saracus in Sardana- 
palus (see Brandis, pp. 32-3), and 
others who consider that Sardanapalus 
is a fair Greek equivalent for the 
actual na ^^^0 of the last monumental 
king, which they read as Asshwr-dan-il 
(Oppert, Rapport, table opp. p. 52). 
But those vietra seem forced and over, 
strained. Nothing can be more evi- 
dent to common sense than the essential 
diversity of the names Asshur-cbil-ili, 
yardanapulus, and Saracus. in the 
last we hare the Assyrian elements 
“dsAAii?-” and “aide,” which, however, 
wili not make a name without a third 
element. 

® See the famous fragment of Aby- 
denus ; ‘ ‘ Rost quern (Sardanapalum) 
Saracus imperitabat Assyriis : qui 
qizidom cerfior facius tnrmarum viilgi 
coilectitiarnm qum ii mari adversus 
se adventarent, continub Busaiusso- 
rmn (i.e. Nebupalnssorum) militis} 
ducem Babylonezii mittebat. Sod enira 
hie, capto rebollandi consilio, Anau- 
hiam, Asdahagis Medorum principis 
fill am, nato suo Nabuchodrossoro de- 
spondebat j mosque raptim contra Ni- 


num, S8u Ninivem urbem, impetnm 
faoiebat. Be omni cognitzL, rex Saracus 
regiam Evoritam inflammabat. Turn 
vero Nabuchodrossorua, summiB rerum 
potitus, firrnis mceniis Babylonem ein- 
gobafc.” (Ap. Euseb, Ghron. Gan. pars 
i. c. 9). And compare Polyhistor (ap. 
eund. c, 6) ; “ Post Bammughem im- 
peravit Ghttldmis Sardanapalus annos 
21 . Hie ad Asdahagem, qui ©rat Me^cse 
gentis praises ot satrapa, copias aux- 
iliares misit, videlicet zxt fzlio suo Na- 
buchodrossoro dortpoudorcb Amiibiam 
e filiabus Asdsihagis uuam.” So Syn- 
cellus sziys of Nabopolassar : OWos 
ffrparviyhs tiTrh ^apdltov toS XaXSazwjz 
fiatTtXecos crraXels, icaTci. Tou awToo 2ap«- 
Kov eh NTyoy iTTKrrparever oil 
ecjioSov VTorjdeh & ^dpmos eavrhv ffhv 
roh jSaffzXeiois ereirpijae, zeal tV apxi?" 
XaAdaicov teat Baj3uXwj/os TrapeXa^ep 6 
avrhs Hafioirahdffapos (p. 390, cd. Din- 
dorf.). 

^ The “ force advancuzg/rozu ihe sea,” 
which Nabopolassar wzis sent against, 
would probably consistof these nations, 
who had beeir in arms zigainst the As- 
syrians at least as late as the reign of 
Asshxur-iani-pal, They crux scarcely 
have been Scythians, ns Bzundis (fol- 
lowing Niebuhr) supposes (Kernm Ass. 
Temp. Emend, p. 31). 
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23olassar, liowever, revolted, concluded a treaty witli Cyaxares, and 
cemented tlie alliance by a marriage ; after whicdi, in conjunction 
■vvitb tlie Medes, be laid siege to ISTineveb. Saracus defended bis 
capital for a while, but at last, despairing of success, withdrew to 
bis palace, and, firing it with his own hand, perished, with all 
belonging to him, in the conflagi’ation.^ 

57. It has been already observed in another Essay,*’ that the cir- 
cumstances of the siege, as detailed by Ctesias,i may very possibly 
have been cori'ectly stated. It lasted, according to him, above two 
years, and was brought to a successful issue mainly in consequence 
of an extraordinary rise of the Tigris, which sw'ept away a portion 
of the city waU, and so gave admittance to the enemy.^ Upon this 
the Assyrian monarch, considering further resistance to be vain, 
fired his palace and destroyed himself. The conqueror completed 
the ruin of the once magnificent capital by razing the walls and 
delivering the whole city to the flames.'* Nineveh ceased to exist ; 
and at the same time probably other royal cities, or at least 
their palaces, were wasted with fii’e,'*' the proud structures raised 
by the Assyrian kings being reduced at once to that condition of 
ruined heaps which has been the effectual means of preserving 

thrown open, and the palace shall he 
dissolved” (ii. 5, 6). 

“ Behold, thj people in the midst of 
thee are women; the gates of thy land 
shall be set wide open nnio thine ' 
enemies: the fixe shall devour thy 
bars " (iii. 13), 

® The recent excavations have shown 
that fire was a chief agent in the de- 
struction of the Nineveh palaces. Cal- 
cined alabaster, masses of charred 
wood and charcoal, colossal statues 
split through with tho heat, are mot 
with iii all parts of the Nihevite mounds,: 
and attest the veracity of prophecy. 
(See Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, 
pp. 7i, 103, 121) &c., and compare 
Nahum ii. 13, and iii. 13 and 15). 

The palaces at Khorsabad; (Dm*. 
Sargina) and Nimrud (C'alab) show 
/equal traces ; of fire; /with: those of ' 
Ifineveh (Koyunjik). See Layard’s 
Nineveh and its Beraains, Vol. i. pp. 
12,' 27,'40,:&c.:; Nineveh and Babylon, ' : 
’pp.: 351, 357, 359, &o.; Taux’s Nineveh 
and,, : Persepdlis, pp, 196-8 ; Botta, / 
Letter ii. p, 26, Letter iii, p. 41, <kc. 


^ Mr. Layard (Nineveh and Babylon, 
p. 622, note) happily compares with 
this act the suicide of Ziiuri, king of 
Israel. “ And it came to pass when 
Zimri saw that the city was taken, 
that he went into the palace of the 
king’s house, and burnt the king’s 
house over liirn, and died ” (1 Kings 
xvi. 18). Similar conduct on a 
larger scale is ascribed to the Xan- 
tUiaiis and the Caunians (Herod, i. 
176 ). 

® Supra, Essay iii. § 9, pp. 400-2. 

^ Ap. Biod. Sic. ii. 27-8. 

“ The prophecy of Nahum contains 
more than one allusion to this feature 
in the destruction of the city. The 
mention of an “overrunning flood” 
wherewith God should “make an end 
of tho place,” in ver, 8 of ch, i,, might 
perha}i3 be mctaphoi’ical (compare Isa. 
viii. 7-8, Dan. ix, 26, &c.); but tins 
can scarcely be said of the two fol- 
lowing passages : — 

“ They sliail make haste to the wall 
thereof, and the defence shall be pre- 
pared. 'The gates of the river shall be 
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a great portion of their contents for the entertainment and en- 
lightenment of the present age. The fallen nation was never 
again able to raise itself.® Once only does it appear in rebel- 
lion, and then the position which it occupies is secondary, Media 
heading the revolt, which is from the Persians under Darius Hys- 
taspis.® The strength of the race was exhausted, and the ruin of 
the capital, which seems not to have been rebuilt till the time 
of Claudius,'^ deprived the people of a rallying point, and pro- 
bably contributed to render them that which they appear in their 
later history — the patient and submissive subjects of their Arlan 
conquerors. 


58. Having thus brought the line of Assyrian monarchs to an 
end, it will be convenient to tabulate the pi-incipal results ; after 
which a few general remarks on the character and extent of the 
Empire, and the civilisation of the people, may appropriately ter- 
minate this Essay. 

LATER ASSYEIAN EMPIRE. 


CONTEMPOIiAET KINGDOMS. 


Tiglfttli-Pilcser II. 

Attacks Babylon. 

First Syrian war begins. 


Fall of Arpad. 

War -with Aliaz. 

Tribute taken from Samaria. 
Second Sjnan war begins. 
Hezin killed. 


Second attack on Babylon, 
Pekah deposed. 
Shalmaneser IV. 

Besieges Tyre. 

Besieges Samaria. 


® So IsTalmm had prophesied ; “ Thy 
people is scattered upon the mountains, 
and no man gatheroth them. There is 
no healing of thij bruise” (iii. 18, 19). 

® See Essay iii. § 12. 

5' The legend Col. Niniva Claud. 
(Colonia Niniva Claudiopolis), which 
is found on coins of Trajan and Maxi- 
min, seems to show that Claudius, who 
established many colonies in the East, 
founded one on or near the -site of 


Nineveh. A passage in Herodotus 
(i. 193) distinctly indicates that no 
town of Nineveh existed in his day. 
From the silence of Xenophon and the 
historians of Alexander, we may gather 
that the Persians never restored it. 
Strabo is ambiguous, but on the whole 
seems to describe a non-existent city. 
Nineveh re-appeats for the first time 
in .history towards the close of the 
reign of Nero (Tacit. Ann, xii. 13). 
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LATER ASSTRIAH EMPIRE — continued. 


CONTETaPOEA.EY KINGDOMS. 


Sargon. Takss Samaria. ^ 
First expeditioa againsti 
Babylon. 

Battle of Bapliia. 

Tribute from Egi-pt. 


Mcrodacb-Baladait. 


Taltes Ashdod. 

Expels Mi-roii.ioh-Baladan; 
from Babylon. 

Sennacherib 'hi.s son). 

Fiivst expedition against! 
Babylon. 

Makes Belibus king. 


jSargon (Arceanus). 
Interregnum. 


Hezekiah made tributary. 

Battle of Eitekon. 
Displaces Belibus. 

Loses his army by miracle (?)| 
Second attack on Babylon. 


Eegibelus. 

Mesesi-niordachus. 

(.Susubr) 


TTis illness. Em- 
bassy of Mero- 
dach-BaladaJi. 


.Second attack. 
Manassseh (his 
son). 


Susub conquered (Babylon 


Esar-haddon (his son). 

Restores Babylon. 

Conquers Egypt. 

Asshuv-biini-pal (his son) madel 
king by his father. J 
Makes Saiil-mugina king on 
Babylon. 

Conquer.^ Egypt. 

War with Elam. 

Revolt and death of Saul-| 
mugina. 


Esar-h.nddon: 

(Asaridinus). 


Sanl-mugina. 

(SiioaducUinus). 


Psaanmetichua. 


Attacked by the Medea. 
Great Scythic irruikion. 
(Bel-zaklr-iskun), 
AB8hur-ebll-ili (son of Asshur- 
bani-pal). 

Destruction of Nineveh, 


59. The independent fcmgdom of Assyria covered a space of 
above eight centuries and a half ; but the real Empire cannot be 
considered to have lasted much more than five centurie.s. It com- 
menced with Tiglath-Pileser I., about b.c. 1130, and it terminated 
with Asshur-ehil-ili, about B.c. 610. The limits of the dominion 
varied greatly during this period, the Empire expanding or con- 
tracting according to the circumstances of the time and the personal 
character of the prince who occupied the throne. The extreme 
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extent appears to have been reached almost immediately before a 
rapid decline set in ; that is to say, daring the reigns of Sargon, 
)SenTiacherib, Esar-haddon, and Asshur-bani-pal, four of the most 
warlike of the Assyrian princes, who held the throne from B.c. 722 
to B.c. 626. During this interval Assyria was paramount over 
the portion of Western Asia included between the Mediterranean 
and the Halys on the one hand, the Caspian and the great 
Persian desert on the other. Southwards the boundary was formed 
by Arabia and the Persian Gulf ; northwards it seems at no time to 
have advanced to the Euxine or to the Caucasus, hut to have been 
formed by a fluctuating line which did not in the most flourishing 
period extend beyond the northern frontier of Armenia.*^ The 
countries included in this space and subjected within the period in 
question to Assyrian influence were chiefly the following : — Snsiana, 


Chaldaea, Babylonia, Media, Matiene, or the Zagros range, Armenia, 
Mesopotamia, parts of Cappadocia and Cilicia, Syria, Pkcenicia, 
Palestine, Idumeea, a portion of Arabia, and for a short time Egypt. 
Cyprus also was for some years a dependency. On the other hand, 
Persia Proper, Bactria, and Sogdiana, even Hyrcania, were beyond 
the eastern limit of the Assyrian sway, which towards the north 
upon this side did not reach further than about the neighbourhood 
of Kasviu, and towards the south was confined within the moun- 
tain-barrier of Zagros. Similarly on the west, Phrygia, Lydia,® 
Lycia, even Pamphylia, were independent, the Assyrian arms having 
never (so far as appears) penetrated beyond Cilicia or crossed the 
Halys. 

60. The nature of the dominion established by the great Meso- 
potamian monarchy over the countries included within the limits 
indicated, will perhaps he best understood if we compare it with 
the empire of Solomon. Solomon “reigned over aZZ the Idngdoms 
from the river (Euphrates) unto the land of the Philistines and 
unto the border of Egypt : they Irought jgresenls and served Solomon 
all the days of his life.”^ The first and most striking feature 

® For the natural limits of Armenia, the empire, see ch. x., where it appears 
see Essay ix. § 10. ’ that the kings ‘'brought every man. 

The merely nominal subjection of his present, a rate year by year’' (ver. 
Lydia to Asshur-bani-pal (see above, 25); and that the amount of the 


p. 492) does not disprove tins state- annual revei 
ment. 666 talents 

^ 1 Kings iy, 21. Compare ver. 24; also 2 Chron 
and for the complete organization of 8-11. 


annual revenue from all sources was 
666 talents of gold (ver. 14). See 
also 2 Chron. ix. 13-2^ and l^s. Ixxii. 
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of tlie earliest empires is, that they are a mere congeries of king- 
doms : the countries over which the dominant state acquires an 
inflncmce, not only I’etain their distinct individuality, a.s is the 
case in some modern empires,^ but remain in all respects such as 
they were before, with the simple addition of certain obligations 
contracted towards the paramount authority. They keep their old 
laws, their old religion, their line of kings, their law of succession, 
their whole internal organization and machinery ; they only ac- 
knowledge an external suzerainty, which binds them to the per- 
formance of certain duties towards the Head of the Empire. These 
duties, as understood in the earliest times, may he summed nj? in 
the two words “ homage ” and “ tribute ; ” the subject kings “ serve” 
and “ bring presents ; ” they are bound to acts of submission, must 
attend the court of their suzerain when summoned,** unless they 
have a reasoiiable excuse, nmst there salute him as a superior, and 
otherwise acknowledge his rank ; ^ above all, they must pay him 
regularly the fixed tribute which has been imposed upon them at 
the time of their submission or subjection, the unauthorized with- 
holding of which is open and avowed rebellion.-’ Finally, they 
must allow his troops free passage through their dominions, and 
must oppose any attempt at invasion by way of their country on 
the part of his enemies.** Such are the earliest and most essential 
obligations on the part of the subject states in an empire of the 
primitive iype, like that of Assyria; and those obligations, with 
the corresponding one on the part of the dominant power of the 
protection of its dependants against foreign foes, appear to have 
constituted the solo links ’’ which joined together in one the hetero- 
geneous materials of which that empire consisted. 


® Our o-wTi, for instance, and the 
. Axietrian. 

® There are several cases of this 
hind in the Inscriptions. The most 
romarltablo is that of Esar-lmddon, 
who “ assembled at Nineveh twenty- 
two kings of the land of Syria, and of 
the sea-coaflt, and of the islands of 
the sea, and pa.ssed thorn, in revietv 
before him ” (Records of the Past, vol. 
iii. pjj, 10 Perhaps the visit of 
Ahaz to Tiglath-Pileser (2 Kings xvi. 
10) was of this chai'actor. 

Cf. Ps. lx.Yii. 11 : “All kings shall 
fall down helbre him.” This is said 


primarily of Solomon. The nsnal ex- 
pression in the inscriptions is that the 
subject kings “ kissed the sceptre ” of 
the Assyrian monarch. 

® See 2 Kings xvii. 4, and the in- 
scriptions passim. 

® Josiah seems to have perished in 
the performance of this duty (2 Kings 
xxiii. 29 ; 2 Ghron. xxxv. 26-23). 

? In some empires of this typo, tho 
g-ahjcct states have an addibitmal obli- 
gation — that of furnishing coni' i agents 
to swell the armies of the dominant 
powoi*. But tliero is no clear evidonce 
of the Assyrians having raised, troops 
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61. It is evident that a government of the character here de- 
scribed contains within it elements of constant disunion and disorder. 
Under favourable circumstances, with an active and energetic prince 
upon the throne, there is an appearance of strength, and a realization 
of much magnificence and grandeur. The subject monarchs pay 
annually their due share of “ the regulated tribute of the empire ; ” ® 
and the better to secure the favour of their common sovereign, 
add to it presents, consisting of the choicest productions of their 
respective kingdoms.® The material resources of the different 
countries are placed at the disposal of the dominant power and 
skilled workmen^ are readily lent for the service of the court, wh.o 
adorn or build the temples and the royal residences, and transplant 


in. this way. The testimony of the 1 
book of .Judith is worthless j and per- 
haps the circmnstaiico that Nabii- 
ohodonosor is made to collect his army ! 
from all quarters (as the Persians 1 
W'ere wont to do) may be added to 
the proofs adduced above (note ^ on 
oh, 103, book i.) of the lateness of its 
composition. We do not find, either 
in Scripture or in the Inscriptions, 
any proof of the Assyrian armies being 
composed of others than the dominant 
race. hlr. Vance Smith assumes the 
contrary (Prophecies, &c., pp. 92, ] 83, 
201); but the only passage which is 
important among all those explained 
by him in this sense (Isa. xxii, 0) is 
very doubtfully referred to an attack 
on Jerasalom by the Assyrians. Per- 
haps It is the takiaig of Jerusalem by 
Neb\ichadnezzar Avhioh forms the sub- 
ject of the prophetic 'vision, as Babylon 
itself has been the main figmn in tlie 
preceding chapter. The negative of 
course eaiinut be proved, but there 
seem to be no grounds for concluding 
that “the various subject races ■vv'cre 
incorporated into the Assyrian army.” 
An As.syrian army, it should be I’C- 
luombcred, does not ordinarily exceed 
one, or at moat Dvo, hundred thousand 
men. 

8 This is an expression not uncoia-r 
mon in the Inscriptions. We may 
gather from a passage in Sennacherib’s 
annals, whore it occurs, that the As- 
syrian tribute was of the nat'ure .of a 
land-tax or po 11- tax. For when portions 


of Hezekiah’s dominions were taken 
from liim and bestowed on neighbour- 
ing princes, the Assyrian king tells us 
that “according as he increased tho 
dominions of the other chiefs, bo he 
augmentt=id the amount of tribute which 
they were to pay to the imperial 
treasury." 

^ It is not always easy to sepm'ate 
the tribute from the presents, as the 
tribute itself is sometimes paid partly 
in kind; but in the case of Hezekiah. 
we may clearly draw the distinction, 
by comparing Scripture with the ac- 
count given hy Sennacherib. Tho 
tribute in this instance was “300 
talents of silver, and 30 talents of 
gold ” (2 Kings xviii. 14) ; the addi- 
tional presents were, 500 talents of 
silver, various mineral jmeducts (prob- 
ably coal and crystal and marbles), 
thrones and beds, and rich farniture, 
the skins and horns of boasts, coral, 
ivory, and amber. 

^ The Assyrian kings are in the 
habit of cutting cedar and other tim- 
ber in Lebanon, Hermon, and Amanus. 
Esar-haddon derives marble from some 
distant mountain. 

® The most striking instance of this 
is contained in the inscription men- 
tioned above (p. 491, note ^), wbere 
the princes of Cyprus, Greek, and 
Semitic, lend workmen to Esar-baddon. 
Sennacherib uses Phoenicians to' con- 
struct his vessels on the Tigris and 
to na'vigate them. 
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tlie luxuries and refinements of tlieir several states to tlio imperial 
capital. But no sooner does any untoward event occur, as a 
disastrous expedition, a foreign attack, a domestic conspiracy, or 
even an untimely and unexpected death, of the reigning prince, 
than the inherent -weakness of this sort of government at once 
displays itself — the whole fabric of the empire falls asunder — each 
kingdom re-asserts its independence— tribute ceases to be paid — 
and the mistress of a hundred states suddenly fiiids herself thrust 
back into her jiriniitive condition, stripped of the dominion which 
has been her strength, and thrown entirely upon her own resources. 
Then the whole task of reconstruction has to be commenced anew — 


one by one the rebel countries are ovciTun and the rebel monarchs 
chastised — tribute is re-imposed, submission enforced, and in fifteen 
or twenty years the empire has perhaps recovered itself. Progress is 
of course slow and uncertain, where the empii-e has continually to be 
built up again fi'om its foundations, and where at any time a day 
may undo the work which it has taken centuries to accomplish. 

To discourage and check the chronic disease of rebellion, recourse 
is had to severe remedies, which diminish the danger to the central 
power at the cost of extreme misery and often almost entire ruin 
to the subject kingdoms. Not only are the lands wasted, the flocks 
and herds carried off,® the towns pillaged and burnt, or in some 
cases razed to the ground, the I'ebel king deposed and his crown 
transferred to another, the people punished by the execution of 
hundreds or thousands,^ as well as by an augmentation of the 
tribute money, ^ but sometimes wholesale deportation of the inha- 
bitants is practised, tens or hundreds of tlionsands being carried 
away captive by the conqnei’ors,® and either employed in servile 


® The n-amhera are often marvellous. 
Sennacherib in one foray drives off 
7200 horses, 11,000 mules, 5230 camcia, 
120,000 oxen, and 800,000 sheep! 
Sometimes the sheep and oxen arc 
said to be “ countless as the staxs of 
heaven.” 

The usual modes of punishment 
arc he heading- and impaling. Asshur- 
izir-pal impales on one occasion “ thirty 
Lands of captives j ” on another he 
beheads fiOO -vvaiTiors, and at the same 
time irapialcs bands of captives on 
every side of the rebellions city; in 
a third instance he impales the whole 


garrison. Compare the conduct of 
Daiius (Herod, iii. 1 59). 

® Tliis frecjnently takes place. (See 
Records of the Past, vol. iii. pp. 58, 
116, &c.) Hezekiah evidently expects 
an augmentation when ho says, “TJiat 
which thou pnttest upon .me I will 
bear” (2 Kings xviii. 14). 

® It has been noticed (supra, p, 484) 
that Sennacherib carried into cap- 
tivity from Judeoa more than 200,000 
persons, and an equal or greater num. 
her from the tribe.s along the Euphra- 
tes, The practice is caanstaut, hut the 
numbers are not coniiuonly given. 
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labour at tbe capital/ or settled as colonists in a distant province. 
With this practice the history of the Jews, in which it forms so 
prominent a feature, has made us familiar. It seems to have been 
known to the Assyrians from very early times,® and to have become 
by degrees a sort of settled principle in their government. In the 
most flourishing period of their dominion — ^the reigns of Sargon, Sen- 
nacherib, and Esar-haddon — ^it prevailed most widely and was carried 
to the greatest extent. Chaldseans were transported into Assyria,*^ 
Jews and Israelites into Babylonia and Media/ Arabians, Baby- 
lonians, Susianians, and Persians into Palestine ^ — ^■fclie most distant 
portions of the Empire changed inhabitants, and no sooner did a 
people become troublesome from its patriotism and love of in- 
dependence, than it was weakened by dispersion and its spirit 
subdued by a severance of all its local associations. Thus rebellion 
was in some measure kept down, and the position of the central or 
sovereign state was rendered, so fai’, more secure ; but this com- 
parative security was gained by a great sacrifice of strength, and 
when foreign invasion came, the subject kingdoms, weakened at 
once and alienated by the treatment which they had received, were 
found to have neither the will nor the power to give any effectual 
aid to their enslaver.® 

62. Such, in its broad and general outlines, was the Empire of 
the Assyrians. It embodied the earliest, simplest, and most crude 
conception which the human mind forms of a widely extended 
dominion. It was a “ kingdom-empire,’* like the empires of 
Solomon, of iMehuchadnezzar, of Chedor-laomer,^ and probably of 
Cyaxares, and is the best specimen of its class, being the largest, 
the longest in duration, and the best known of all such govem- 


As the Aramreatis, Chaldceans, 
Armenians, and Cilicians, by Sen- 
nacherib (supra, p. 482), and the nume- 
rous captives who built his temples 
and laalaces, by Esar-haddon. The 
captives may be seen engaged in their 
labours, under taskmasters, upon the 
monuments. 

® See the annals of Asslmr-izir-pal 
(about B.c, 880), where, however, the 
numbers carried off are small — ^in one 
case 2600, in another 2500, in a third 
the choicest soldiers of a garrison. 
(See Fos Talbot, pp. 24, 26, $0.) 
Women at this period axe carried oflf 
in vast numbers, and become the 


wives of tho soldiery. Tiglath-Pileser 
TI. is the first king who practises 
deportation on a largo scale. 

By Sjirgon and Sennacherib, pp. 
481, 482. 

1 2 Kings xvii. 6, and supra, p. 484. 

® Supra, p. 479 ; 2 Kings xvii. 24, 
and Ezra iv. 9, where the Susanchitos 
and Elamites are mentioned. 

® The case of Josiah (2 Kings xxiii. 
29), which may appear an exception, 
does not belong to Assyrian, but to 
Babylonian history. (See below. Essay 
viii. § 11.) 

■* Gen. xiv. 1-12. 
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taents tTiat has existed. It exhibits in a marked -way both the 
strength and weakness of this class of monarchies — their strength 
in the extraordinary magnificence, grandeur, wealth, and refine- 
ment of the capital ; theirwreakness in the impovei'ishment, the 
exhaustion, and the consequent disaffection of the subject states. 

Brer falling to pieces, it was perpetually reconstructed by the 
genius and prowess of a long succession of warrior princes, seconded 
by the skill and bravery of the people. Bortunate in posses.sing 
for a long time no very powerful neighbour,® it found little difii- 
culty in extending itself thimighout regions divided and subdivided 
among hundreds of petty chiefs,® incapable of union, and singly 
quite unable to contend with the forces of a large and jiopulous 
country. Brequently endangered by revolts, yet always triumphing 
over them, it maintained itself for five centuries, gradually advanc- 
ing its influence, aiid was only overthrown aftL=‘r a fierce struggle i 

by a new kingdom ^ foimed upon its borders, which, leagued with | 

the most powerful of the subject states, was enabled to accomplish | 

the destruction of the long dominant people. ? 

63. In the curt and dry i*eeords of the Assyi’ian monarch.?, while 
the broad outlines of the government are well marked, it is difficult 
to distinguish those nicer shades of sy'stein and treatment which no ? 

doubt existed, and in which the Empire of the Assyrians differed 
probably from others of the same type. One or two such points, : ; 

however, may perhaps he made out. In the first place, though 
religious uniformity is certainly not the law of the Empire, yet a 
religious character appears in. many of the wars,® and attempts seem 

® Babylonia and Snsisma are the during the roign of Esar-haddori, 

only large countries bordering upon every town has its chief. Armenia 

Assyria which appear to have been in is perhaps less divided : still it is not 

any degree centralized. But oven in permanently under a single king. 

Babylonia there are constantly found ? Although Assyria came into con- 
citiea which have independent kings, tact with Median tribes as early as 

and Ghaldma was ahvays imder a the reign Shahnanener 11. (n.a.SZO), 

number of chieftains. yet the Median kingdom which cuu- 

® In the inscriptions of TIglath- quered Assyria must be regarded as a 
Bileser I, and AssJmr-izir-pal, each new formation — the consequence of a 
city of Me.sopotamia and Syria seems great immigration from the East, most 
to have its king. Twelve kings of the probably led by Oyaxares. (See Essay 
Hittites, twenty-four kings of the iii. § 8.) 

Tibarem (Tubal), and twenty -seven * 'Tiglath-Pileser I. commonly “at- 

kings of the Per^’tsM, are mentioned by tachos” conquei’od countries “to the 
Shahtimieser IL The Phconician and worship of As.shur” (Inscription, pp. 

Philistine c,itie.s are always separate 38, 40, &c.). A,s.*!7/?{3'-72ii’-pa? culls his 
and independent. In Media and BiAwi, foes habitually “the enemies of 
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to be made at least to dr.Kuse everywhere a knowledge and recog- 
nition of the gods of Assyria. ITotliing is more universal tban the 
practice of setting up in the subject countries “ the laws of Asshur” 
and “ altars to the Grreat Gods/' In some instances not only altars 
but temples are erected, and priests are left to superintend the 
Tvorship and secure its being properly conducted. The history of 
Jndaja is, however, enough to show that the continuance of the 
national worship was at least tolerated, though some formal 
acknowledgment of the presiding deities of Assyria on the part of 
the subject nations may not improhahly have been required in 
most cases.® 

Secondly, there is an indication that in certain countries imme- 
diately bordering on Assyria endeavours wore made from time to 
time to centralize and consolidate the Empire, by substituting, on fit 
occasions, for the native chiefs Assyrian officers as governors. It 
was the special duty of these persons to gather in the tribute due 
to the Great King, and secure its safe transmission to the capital ; 
hut they seem to have been, at least in some instances, entrusted 
with the civil government of their respective distxncts.^ It does 
not appear that this system was ever extended very far. The 
Euphrates ou the west, and Mount Zagros on the east, may be 
regarded as the extreme limits of the centi-alized Assyria. Armenia, 
Media, Babylonia, Susiana, Syria, Palestine, Pbilistia, retained 
almost to the last their own monarchs ; and thus Assyria, despite 
the feature here noticed, kept upon the whole her character of a 
“ kingdom-empire.” 

64, The civilization of the Assyrians is a large subject, on which 
only a few remarks can he here offered. Deriving originally letters 
and the elements of leaiuing from Babylonia, the Assyrians appear 
to Ixavo been content with the knowledge thus obtained, and neither 
in literature nor iu science to have progressed beyond their in- 
structors. The heavy incubus of a learned language ® lay upon all 
those who desired to devote themselves to scientific pursuits, and, 
*^wing to this, knowledge tended to become the exclusive possession 


Asshur.” Sennacherib speaks of him- 
soif a.s “the great punisher of un- 
believers ” (Records of the Past, vol. i. 
p. 25). 

® It is probable that the altar which 
Ahaa saw at Daxuascus, and of wliieh 
he sent a pattern to Jerusalem (2 Kings 


svi. 10), was Assyrian rather than 
Syrian, and that he adopted the wor- 
ship connected with it in deference to 
his Assyrian suzerain. 

^ Records of the Past, vol. i. pp. 59, 
61, 98 ; vol. iii. pp. M-, 45, &o. 

/ See note ® on ch, 181, book i. 
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of a priest-class, wHch did not aim at progress, but was satisfied to 
band on the traditions of former ages. To understand the genius 
of the Assyrian people we mnst look to their art and their mann- 
factnres. These are in the main probably of native growth, and 
from them we may best gather an impression of the national cha- 
racter. They show ns a patient, laborious, painstaking people, with 
more appreciation of the useful than the ornamental, and of the 
actual than the ideal. Architecture, the only one of the fine arts 
which, is essentially useful, forms their chief glory; sculpture, and 
still more painting, are subsidiaiy to it. Again, it is the most 
useful edifice — the palace or house— whei’eon attention is concen- 
trated — the temxde and the tomb, the interest attaching to which is 
ideal and spiritual, are secondary, and appear simply as appendages 
of the palace. In the sculptin‘e it is the actual — the historically 
true — which the artist strives to repi’csent. Unless in the case of 
a few mythic figures connected with the religion of the country, 
there is nothing in the Assyrian bas-reliefs which is not imitated 
from nature. The imitation is always laborious and often most 
accurate and exact. The laws of representation, as we nndersta,nd 
them, are sometimes departed from, hut it is always to impress the 
spectator with ideas in accordance with truth. Thus the colossal 
bulls and lions have five legs, but in order that they may he seen 
from every point of view with four — the ladders are placed edge- 
ways against the walls of besieged towns, but it is to show that they 
are ladders, and not mere poles — walls of cities are made dispropor- 
tionately small, but it is done, like Baphael’s boat, to bring them 
within the picture, which would otherwise be a less complete repre- 
sentation of the actual fact. The careful finish, the minute detail, 
the elaboration of every hair in a beard, and every stitch in the 
embroidery of a dress, remind us of the Dutch school of painting, 
and illustrate strongly the spirit of faithfulness and honesty which 
pervades the sculptures, and gives them so great a i)ortion of their 
value. In conception^ in grace, in freedom, and coi-rectncss of 
outline, they fall undoubtedly far behind the inimitable jiroductions 
of the Greeks ; hut they have a grandeur and a dignity, a boldness, 
a strength, and an appearance of life, which render them oven 
intrinsically valuable as works of art, and, considering the time at 
which they were produced, must excite our surprise and a-dmiration. 
Art, so far as we know, had existed previously, oidy in the still: and 
lifeless conventionalism of the Egyptians. It belonged to Assyria 
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to confine the conventional to religion, and to apply art to the vivid 
representation of the highest scenes of hnman life. War in all its 
forms — the march, the battle, the pursuit, the siege of towns, the 
passage of rivers and marshes, the submission and treatment of 
captives — and the “ mimic war ” of hunting, the chase of the lion, 
the stag, the antelope, the wild bull, and the wild ass — are the chief 
subjects treated by the Assyrian sculptors ; and in these the con- 
ventional is discarded : fresh scenes, new groupings, hold and 
strange attitudes perpetually appear, and in the animal representa- 
tions especially there is a continual advance, the latest being the 
most spirited, the most varied, and the most true to nature, though 
pcihaps lacking somewhat of the majesty and grandeur of the 
earlier. With no attempt to idealize or go beyond nature, there is 
a growing power of depicting things as they are — an increased 
grace and delicacy of execution; showing that Assyrian art was 
progressive, not stationary, and giving a promise of still higher 
excellence, had circumstances permitted its development. 

The art of Assyria has every appearance of thorough and entire 
nationality ; but it is imijossible to feel sure that her manufactures 
were in the same sense absolutely her own. The practice of 
borrowing skilled workmen from the conquered states, which has 
been already noticed,^ would introduce into ISfineveh and the other 
royal cities the fabrics of every region which acknowledged the 
Assyrian sway ; and plunder, tribute, and commerce would unite to 
enrich them with the choicest products of all civilized countries. 
Still, judging by the analogy of modern times, it seems most reason- 
able to suppose that the bulk of tho manufactured goods consumed 
in the country would be of homo growth. Hence we may fairly 
assume that the vases, jars, bronzes, glass bottles, carved ornaments 
in ivory and mpther-of -pearl, engraved gems, bells, dishes, ear- 
rings, arms, working implements, &o., which have been found at 
ISTimrurl, Khorsabad, and Koynnjik, are mamly the handiwork of 
the Assyrians. It has been conjectured that the rich garments 
represented as worn by the kings and others were the product of 
Babylon/ always famous for its tissues ; but even this is uncertain ; 
and they are perhaps as likely to have been of borne manufacture. 
At any rate the bulk of the ornaments, utensils, &c., may be 
regarded as native products. Thcvse are almost invariably of elegant 


3 Supra, p, 491. * Quofl-ierly Review, No. olxvii., pp. 150, 151. 
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•Porm, and indicate a considerable knowledge of metallurgy and 
other arts,® as well as a refined taste. Among them are some wliich 
anticipate inventions believed till lately to have been modem. 
Transparent glass (which, however, was known also in ancient 
Egypt) is one of these;® but the most remarkable of all is the 
lens discovered at Mmrud, of the nse of which as a magnifying 
agent there is abundant proof.® If it be added to this, that the 
buildings of the Assyrians show them, to have been well acquainted 
with the principle of the arch,® that they constructed aqueducts and 
drains, that they knew the use of the lever and roller,^® that they 
understood the arts of inlajnng,^® enamelling,’'* and overlaying with 
metals,’® and that they cut gems with the greatest skill and finish,’® 
it will be apparent that their civilization equalled that of almost 
any ancient country, and that it did not fall immeasurably behind 
the boasted achievements of the moderns. With much that was 
barbaric still attaching to them, with a rude and inartificial govern- 
ment, savage passioiis, a debasing religion, and a general tendency 
to materialism, they w^ei’e towai'ds the close of their empire, in all 
the arts and appliances of life, very nearly on a par Avith ourselves ; 
and thus their history furnishes a warning — which the records of 
nations constantly repeat — that the greatest material prosperity 
may co-exist with the decline — and herald the downfall— of a 
kingdom. 


® The ordinary Assyrian bronze is 
found to be composed of one part tin 
to ten parts copper, which is the exact 
propoi'tion of the best bronze, both 
ancient and modern. The bell metal 
has, however, 14 per cent, of tin, 
which would mah© it ring better. In 
some cases two metals were used 
togetlier without being amalgamated, 
iron (for instance) being overlaid 
either wholly or partially with bronze. 
(See Layard'a Nineveh and Babylon, 
p. 191, and App. iii.) 

* See above, p. 481. 

'' Layarcl, p. 197. The lens was of 
rock-crystal, -with one piano and one 
c()iivex face. It had, apparently, been 
ground on a lapidary’s w'hoel, and was 
of somewhat rude w'orktnanship, 

® LoTig before the discovery of the 
Nimnid lens it had been concluded 


that the Assyrians used magnifying 
glasses, from the fact that the inscrip- 
tions woi’e often so minute that they 
could not possibly be read, and there- 
fore could not have been formed, 
without them. 

® Layard, pp. 126, 1C3, 165, &c. 

See the Bavian inscription, and 
also the cylinder of Bellino (Fox 
Talbot, p. 8) . 

Layard, p. 163. 

See Mr. Layard’s plates in his 
Nineveh and Babylon, opposite to 
pages 110 and 112. 

Nineveh and Babylon, p. 196*. 

Nineveh and its lieniaius, vol. i. 
p. 50 ; Nineveh and Balniou, p. 358, 
&e. 

Nineveh and Babylon, p. 198. 

Ibid. i>p. 160-1, 602, et soqq. 
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ON THE HISTORY OF THE LATER BABYLONIANS. 

1. Subordinate position of Babylonia from B.c. 1300 to B.c. *1^. 2. Eiu of 
Nabonassai’, li.c. 717 — STipposed connection of Nabonasear with Somiranais. 

3, SucccHsors of Nabonassar — Morodach-Baladan conquered by Sai’gon — 
reign of Sargon — Merodach-Baladan’s second reign— invasion of Sennacherib. 

4. Reign of Belibns, 5. Reigns of Asshur-nadin-sum, Rogibfelus, and 
Mosesimordaohns. Revolt of Babylon, and destruction of the city by Sen. 
nacherib. fi. Esar-haddon rebuilds Babylon, and assumes the crown — dis- 
turbances during his roign — Saiil-mugma (Saosduchinus) made king by 
Asshur-bani-pul. 7. Reign of Saiil-mugina. 8. Asshur-bani-pal assumes 
the government — his liberal policy. 9. Nabopolassar made viceroy. 10. 
His revolt, and alliance with Cyaxares. Commencement of the Babylonian 
empire. 11. Duration of the empire — three great monarchs. 12. Nabo- 
polassar — extent of his dominions. 13. Increase of the population, 14. 
Chief events of his reign — the Lydian war (?) — the Egyptian war. 15. Ac- 
cession of Nebuchadnezzar — his triumphant return from Egypt. 16. His 
great works. 17. His conquests. Final captivity of Judah. Siege and 
capture of Tyre. 18. Invasion of Egypt and war with Apries. 19. Hia 
seven years’ iycanthropy. 20. Short reign of Evil-Merodach. 21, Reign 
of Neriglissar, the “Rab-Mag.” 22. Change in the relations of Media and 
Babylon. 23. Reign of Laborosoarohod. 24. Accession of Nabonaclins, 
n.c. 556 — his alliance with Croesus, king of Lydia — ^his defensive works, 
ascribed to Nitocris. 25. Sequel of the Lydian alliance, 26. Babylon, 
attacked by Cyrus. 27. Siege and fall of Babylon. 28. Conduct of 
Belshazzar during the siege — hia death, 29. Stirrendor and treatment of 
Nabonadius. 30. Revolts of Babylon from Darius. 31. Final decay and 


1. The history of Babylon during the 526 years which Berosus 
assigned to the Upper dynasty of Assyria is, with few exceptions, 
a blank. The greatness of Babylonia was during the chief portion 
of this period eclipsed by that of Assyria, and the native historian, 
Confessing the absence of materials,^ gfl'Ye, as it wonld seem, for the 
entire interval, nothing hut the names of the kings.^ It cannot 


^ Berosus declared that Nabonassar 
had collected all the records of former 
kings, and pnrposely desu’oyed them, 
in order that the Babylonians might 
reckon from him (Fr. 11 a.), 

VOL. I. 


® Beros. ap. Enseb. Chron. Can. i.'4: 

Distincte admodum nomina, recjvm 
quadraginta quinquo enumerat, iisque 
annoa trihnifc viginti sex supra qnin- 
gentos.” 

2 L 
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however bo said with truth that the condition of Babylonia was 
that of a mere subject-ldngdotn. We know that at least on one 
occasion, within the period here spoken of, a Babylonian monarch 
carried his arms deep into Assyiaa, harassed the retreat of an 
Assyrian king, and carried away in triumph the sacred images of 
the Assyrian gods.'^ It is also plain from the Assyrian inscriptions 
that Babylonia had not only her own mouarchs during this interval, 
but that they were practically iiidepondent, only submitting on rare 
occasions to irresistible force, and again freeing thomsolvos when 
the danger was passed.'* Although diminished in power by the 
independence of her fonner vassal, and even thrown into the shade 
by that vassal’s increasing greatness, she yet maintained an im- 
portant position, and during the whole time of the upper dynasty in 
Assyria •was clearly the most powerful of all those kingdoms by 
which the Assyrian Empire was surrounded. 

2. About the middle of the eighth century (b.c.) it would seem 
that a change took place at Babylon, the e.vact character of which is 
involved in the greatest obscurity. The era of Nabonassar (b.c. 
74?'), which has no astronomical importance, must be x’ogarded as 
belonging to history, and as almost certainly marking the date of a 
great revolution. What the peculiar circumstances were under 
which the revolution was made, is uncertain. It was at one time 
proposed to connect Nabonassar with Semiramis, and both of them 
with Pul,^ the only scriptural “ king of Assyria ” on whom the 
monuments throw no light. But the Assyrian Semiramis is half a 
century anterior to ISTabonassar; ® and there is no satisfactory 
evidence that she had any special connection with Babylon.’^ 
hfabonassar stands for the present separate and isolated ; like the 
Biblical Melchisedek, he is “ without father, without mother, with- 


* Supra, Essay vi. p. 421, note 
and Essay vii, p, 462. 

■* It is to 1)0 remarked that the 
kings of Assyria of the upper dynasty 
in one case only take the title of King 
of Babylon. The most powerful 
mouarchs of this lino arc all engaged 
in wars witli contemporary Babylonian 
kings. Tiglath-Pileser I. wars with 
Mf^rodach-uhh'n-akJii ; Assliur-isir-fal 
wit Jj Kab-tc-haladan ; Shalmaneser II. 
with MvTodacJL-hil-uHate ; Shamas-Vnl 
II. with Morodach-halasu-ikhu, The 
Babylonians are in no case spoken. 


pf as rebels. 

® See the communications of Sir H. 
Bawlinaon to the Athmeeum, Kos. 
1377 and 1381. 

® See above, Essny vii. p. -171. 

7 Beroaiis called Ssiniraitiis a queen 
of the Assyrians {“ qum Assjm'is 
impeiavit ”). Abydemi-s said that 
the Chaldmans gave no account of her 
(Eiiseb. Ohron. Can. i. 12). Even Cte- 
sias and his followers made her an 
Assyiaan queon. It is only Eorodotus 
who regards her as Babyloniun. 
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out descent.” Tterc can lie no doubt tbat he reigned in Bnhjlonia, 
though, no records have been found of him ; nor cun there ho much 
doubt ' that he was a usurper, and aspired to be the founder of a 
dynasty; but wliat special importance Berosus attached to liinij or 
Avhy he made his accession an era, and counted all later reigns from 
it, we have no means of determining. 

3. It is uncertain whether ISTabonassar established his family upon 
the throne. lie is followed in the list of Ptolemy by four obscure 
kings,® whose reigns arc all included within the space of twelve 
years. Of these four reigns scarcely anything is known beyond the 
term of their duration.® Nabonassar liimsclf reigned fourteen years, 
after him Hadinstwo, thenChinziims^ and Forms conjointly five, and 
finally Iluhciis (or Eiuhnns) the .same number. These short , reigns 
appear to indicate internal troubles, such as are known to have 
occurred later in the history.® Of Mardoc-empadus (or Mardoc- 
empalus®), the fifth king, wdio is now identified beyond a doubt 
with the Merodach-Baladan of Isaiah,^ some facts of interest are 


® We do not know whether those 
kings were independent, or subject to 
Assyria. On the one hand there is no 
evidence of the subjugation of Baby- 
lonia between Nabonassar, who was 
certainly independent (Beros. Fr. 11 
a.), and the conquest by Sargon. On 
the other the mpid succession of the 
kings would look like a change of 
viceroys. 

® Mr. Bosanquet (Pall of Nineveh, 
p. 40) identities the Ilulcous or Ehdseus 
of the Canon with Iho king of Tyro of 
the same name, who is mentioned by 
Jo.sephTis following Menander (Ant. 
.Tud. ix. l'l‘, § 2), and who ajjpears to 
be the LnUya, king of Hvlan., defeated 
in his third year by Sennacherib. Ho 
even goes so far as to say (I know not 
on what ground), that the two kings 
“ have always been supposed to bo the 
same.” Nothing can well bo more 
improbable than the government of 
Babylon by a PhtEnician prince, while 
Assyria was dominant over the whole 
country lying between Babylonia and, 
Egjqjt. 

1 Chinzi.rua is mentioned by Tiglath- 
Pileser II. as one of his antagonists. 
He seems to have been one out of 
several princes, among whom Baby- 


lonia was at this time divided. (See 
above, p. 475.) 

® As from the close of Sargon’s I’eigni 
to the accession of AparanadiuA and: 
again between Mesesimordachus and; 
Esar-haddon. . . ^ ; 

® The correction of Mardoo-empalus, 
for Mardoc-empadus (MAPAOKEMHA- 
AOT for MAPAOKEMBAAOT), which 
was first made by Bunsen (Egypt’s 
Place in Univ. Hist. vol. i. p. 726), 
fully deserves acceptance. 

^ Bunsen (1. s. c.) correctly oxplain.s 
the mode by which the word Mcro- 
dach-Baladau became Mardoc-einpal, 
viz,, by the omission of tlio last olo- 
mont, adari) and the substitution of 
mp for 1), as more nearly equivalent 
to it in sound than the Orec^k 3, M^iich 
was pronounced like v, '].'he identity 
of Mcrodach-Baladan with Mardoc- 
empalus is pi’oved by the inscriptions 
of Sargon, which, in exact agreement 
with the Canon, assign to this Baby- 
lonian king a reign of 12 years. Sen-, 
nacherib’s inscriptions show that he 
had a second short reign, which is the 
one specially referred to by Eusebius 
(Ohron. Can. pars. i. 0 . 5-, ad init.). 

-It has been irrged that the Mero-. 
d^h-Baladan of the inscriptions can- 
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related, liis narao appearing both in the Assyidan inscriptions and 
in Scripture. We gather from the former, that he was attacked by 
Sargon in his first, and again in his twelfth year after that king’s 
second Syrian expedition, — ^that he was then conquered and driven 
out, — and that his crown fell to the Assyrian monarch, who there- 
upon assumed it himself,® and appeal’s as Arceanus in the Canon. 
From Scripture we learn that at an early pei’iod of his reign, probably 
about the time that Sargon was besieging Ashdod and (pei’haps) 
threatening Hezekiah,® Alerodach-Baladan, having heard of the 
astronomical wonder Avhich had been observed in Judiea in con- 
nection with Hezekiah’s illness, sent ambassadors to him with lettei’s 
and a present, ostensibly to congratulate him on, his recovery, and 
to make inquiries concei’uing the phenomenon.'^ To the Babylonians 
undoubtedly such a marvel would possess peculiar interest ; but it 
may be suspected that the object of the embassy was, at least in 
part, political, and that some project was afloat for establishing a 
league among the powers chiefly threatened by the progress of 
Assyria,® like that which a hundred and fifty years later was formed 
by Gressus against the Persians.® It may have been a knowledge of 
this design which induced Sargon in his twelfth year to turn the 
full force of his arms against the Babylonian monarch, who, unable 
to cope with his mighty adversary in the field, was obliged to seek 
safety in flight, and to watch in exile for an opportunity of recover- 
ing his sovereignty. The opportunity came after the lapse of a few 
years. On the death of Sargon (b.o. 5^05) fresh troubles broke 


not bo the king of the n.ame who is 
mentioned in Scviptm'o, becanse the 
latter is called “ tlio son of Yahin,” 
while the former is “ the son of 
Baladan ” (see Mr. Bosantpiet’s Sacred 
and Profane Chronology, p. (liJ, &c.). 
But in Scripture the word son moans 
no moi’O than descendant (see 2 Kings 
ix, 2 and 20; Matt. i. 1, &c,), and 
Mox’odaoh.Baladan may as easily have 
boon the sou of Baladan, and yet the 
.sou of Yakin, as .lehu the son of Nim- 
shi and yet the son of Jehoshaphat. 

® Tlie name of ’Ap/c/at'orinthe Canon 
reprosent.s very fairly the Sargina 'or 
yarkina of the monuments, the initial 
s li.aring become a breathing. 

<’ 2 Kings XX. (>; “ I will deliver 

then and this city out of the hand of 
the king of Assyria, and I will defend 


this city for mine own sake, and for 
my servant David’s sake.” The king 
of Assyria here mentioned is perhaps 
Sargon rather than Sennacherib. 

’’ 2 Kings XX. 12 : “ Ho had heard 
that Hezekiah was sick.” 2 Chron. 
sxxii. .SI ; “ In the business of the am- 
bassadors of the princes of Babylon, 
who sent ntjto him to inquire of the 
wonder that was done in the land.” 

® Thi.s would explain .Uezokiah’s 
“showing his trea-sttros ” (2 King.s xx, 
13-,5) ; tliey were the proof of his 
ability to .support t])o expense of a 
war. Compiire the condnet. of Orcetes 
(Hiii'od. iii. 122.3}. Another party to 
the propose! alliance was probably 
Egypt. (See Isa. xx. 6.) 

‘• Herod, i. 77. 
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out in Babylonia. During an interval estimated in the Canon at 
two yeai's, the country was plunged in anarchy and had a rapid 
succession of masters, none of whom reigned for more than a few 
months,^ The last of these was Merodach-Baladau ; he succeeded 
a certain Acises or Hagisa, of whom nothing is known, except that 
after having been king for thirty days he was slain by this prince.® 
Merodach-Baladan then enjoyed a second reign, only, however, for 
half a year ; ^ he was attacked by Sennacherib, who, as soon as he 
was firmly seated on the throne (b.O. 703), led an expedition to the 
south, defeated Merodach-Baladan with his allies the Susianians, 
and forced him once more to flee for his life.* Sennacherib then 
entered and plundered the capital, after which he ravaged the whole 
country, destroying seventy-nine cities and 820 villages, burning 
the palaces of the kings, and carrying off the skilled workmen and 
the -women. Having taken this signal vengeance and brought 
Babylonia completely into subjection, he committed the govern- 
ment to a man named Belih or Belibus, the son of a former Baby- 
Ionian prefect® — the same undoubtedly who is mentioned by Poly- 
hiator under the name of Elibus, and who appears under his proper 
designation in tho Canon of Ptolemy. 

4. Belibus ruled Babylon for the space of three years — from B.O. 
703 to B.O. 700. Polyhistor writes of him as if he had risen up 
against Merodach-Baladan, and dethroned him hy his own unassisted 
efloi’ts,® hut it can scarcely be doubted that Sennacherib gives a 
truer account of the transaction. On the retirement of the Assyriein 
troops, the party of Morodach-Baladan seems to have recovered 
strength, and being supported by S^tsub, a Chaldman i)rinco, to have 
again become formidable. This led to a second invasion of Baby- 


^ If a kiug reigned less than a year, 
his name was omitted from the Canon. 
■Hence there is no mention of Hagisa, 
of Merodach-Bahulan’a second reign, 
of Laborosoarchod, of the Psondo. 
Smerdis, of Xerxes IL, or of Sogdia- 

® So Polyhistor, who probably fol- 
lo-ws Berosus : “ JPostquam regno de- 
functus est Senechcribi fi’ater (query, 
]iater ?) , et post Hagisse in Babyloxiios 
dominationcm, qni q-aidein nondnm 
6Xj,)leto SO®" imperii die a Marndaoho 
Baldane intcremptns est, Marudachus 
ipso Baldanes tyrannidem invasit men- 
sibus sex, donee enm sustuHt vir'qm- 


dam nomi-fie Elibus, qni et in regnnm 
snecessit.” (See Ensob. Cliron. Gan. 
pars. i. c. 5.) 

3 See the precioding note. 

^ Sec the record of this campaign on 
Bcllino’s Cylinder (Records of the Past, 
vol. i. pp. 25-6). 

® Souuaolxorib calls him “ the son of 
an oflicer Avho -was governor of the city 
of Suanna (a part of Babjdon) and as 
a young man had been edncatcjd with- 
in hia (Sennacherib’s) palace.” Com- 
pare Polyhistor’s “ vtr guidam nomine 
■Elib-as,”. 

■ ..®'See above, note 
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Ionia by Sonnacberib, in liis fourth year, b.c. 700, wlien was 

defeated, the cities which still adhered to Morodacli-Jialadan 
destroyed, Bclibus apparently removed, and a more powerful 
governor established in the person of Asshur-Kadm-siuyi, the eldest 
son of the Assyrian monarch.’*' 

6, AssMi,r-nadln-‘S-iim, who may be safely identified with the 
Aparanadins, or Assaranadius, of the Canon, appears by that docu- 
ment to Jiavo continued in the government of Babylon for six years 
— i.G. from B.c. 700 to n.c. 694. He was succeeded by a certain 
Ilegibelns, or Irigebelus, who reigned for a single year, after ^vhich 
a king named Mesesimordaclius held the tluvine for the space of 
four years. It is uncertain whether these monarchs were viceroys, 
like Belibus and Asslbur-nadin-simi, holding their crowns under 
Sennacherib ; or whether they were not rather native princes,® 
ruling in their own right, and successfully maintaining .the inde- 
pendenco of their country. The extant inscriptions of Sennacherib 
make it probable that the latter hypothesis is the more correct one. 

They show us® that Babylon revolted from Sennacherib not long 
after the appointment of Asshur-nadin-sum as king, that a native ' A 
monarch, named Susuh, was placed upon the throne by the Baby- 
lonians, and that a war followed with Assyria, which lasted three 
or four years. The rebels were assisted by the neighbouring |, 

kingdom of Elam ; hut the result of the war was their entire defeat 
and Subjection. Babylon was destroyed, and for eight years the f 

ruined city remained waste and scarcely inhabited. Ho appoint- 
ment of any fresh king was made ; and the space between B.c. 693 
and B.c. 681 thus constituted a real interregnum,^ a suspension of 
the national life — a period during which Babylon wms blotted out 
from the list of kingdoms, and appeared to have been annihilated. 

6. A change, however, occm’red on the accession of Esar-hadclon. 

That prince, reversing the policy of his father, recalled Babylon into 
existence. Assuming, immediately upon his accession, the title of 
“king of Babylon,” as well as that of “king of Assyria,” he pro- 
ceeded to rebuild the city, to restore its temples, “ and even to make 

' Records of ilie Past, vol. i. p. 40. ^ The Canon of Ptolemy marks cer- 

® Ifr. George Smith is inclined to tain yearn as Irir ajSaff'lAei/ra, when In : 
identify Mesesimordaclius with Sustd), reality there -wore soveml short reigns. 

■vvho -was engaged in a second war w'ith ■ On this occasioji, however, the term is 
Sennacherib from about B.c. 693 to strictly appropriate, 
u G- 989. a Records of the Past, vol. iii. p. 119, 

® See above, Es.say vii. § 42. 
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it to a certam extent the scat of his government. Bricks brought 
from Babylon show that he huilt himself a palace there."’ He 
administerecl the government of both countries for twelve years, 
from i{.c. 681 to B.G. 669 ; and when, in the last mentioned year, he 
found his strength unequal to the task of ruling the two, and thought 
it necessary to choose between them, Babylon obtained his preference. 
Relinquishing Assyria to his son Asshur-baui-pal, he ruled during his 
last year over Babylonia only, and died there in the course of the 
year b.c. 668, or very early in b.c. 667. Esar-haddon seems to have 
been a little disquieted in his administration of the affairs of 
Babylon by the piretcnsions of the sons of Mevodach-Baladan, who 
had still the support of the Susiauians. Having, however, con- 
quered and slain one, and received the submission of another, whom 
he established in a government on the shores of the Persian GuttA 
he appears to have made his position secure : and hence at his death, 
in B.o. 6G8-7, his successor was emholdeued to revert to the ordinary 
and established practice of the Assyrians — ^that of governing the 
provinces by means of snbject-kings or viceroys. In that year we 
find by the monuments that Asahur-bani-pal, the successor of Esar- 
haddon, handed over the government of Babylonia to his brother 
SailUmugina, who is undoubtedly the Saosduchinus of Ptolemy's 
Canon, and the Sammughes of Polyhistor.^ 

7. Saiil-mugina appears to have ruled Babylon quietly and with- 

® Esar-haddon is no doubt the As- These three kings clearly correspond 
Syrian king to whom Manasseh was to the under-named in the Canon ; — 

brought as a prisoner at Babylon Saosducliinus, who reigned 20 years. 

(2 Ohron. xxxiii. 11-18 : “ The Lord Ciniladanus ... ... ... 22 „ 

brought upon them the captains of the Nabopolassar ... ... 21 „ 

king of iissyria, which took Manasseh lihe kings of Abydenus, sometimes 
among the thorns, and bound him with identified with these (Clinton, P. H. 
fetters, and emried him to Babylon, vol. i. App. ch. iv p. 278; Bosanquet, 
And when ho w'as in affliction he be- Eall of Nineveh, p. 41), are an entirely 
sought the Lord his God, and humbled distinct list. They ar<! Assyrian, not 
himself greatly before the God of his Babylonian. Nergilus is a brother of 
fathers ; and prayed unto him, and he Sennacherib, not otherwise known, 
was entreated of him, and hoard his whom wo may suppose to have reigned 
supplication, and brought him again a few weeks or a few days, and then 
to Jerusalem into his kingdom.”). to have fallen a victim to Senna- 

^ Records of the Past, vol. iii. p. 114. cherib’s murderer, Adrammeleoh 

® Ap. Euseb, Ghron. Can. i. 6. (Abydenus’ Adrammeles). Axerdis, 

Polyhistor placed between Esar-haddon who puts Adrammeles to death, is 
and Nebuchadnezzar the following Esax-haddon, Amer representing the 
kings : — element AbsMt, and dis tho element 

Sammughes, who reigned 21 years, adin. The glorious reign assigned to 

His brother 21 „ Axerdis, who ruled Lower Syi'ia emd 

Nahupalasfw 20 .(21) tallies with this view, Sarda- 
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out disturbance for twenty years (from b.g. G68 to b.c. 648), when, 
on occasion of a war which had broken out between Assyria and 
Elam, he thought that he saw an opportunity of revolting and 
establishing his independence.® Accordingly, ho throw o:ff the yoke 
of Assyria, allied himself closely with Umman-igas, king of Elam, 
called in the aid of Arabia, Syria, and Egypt (?),^ fortified Babylon, 
Borsippa, Cutha, and Sippara, and prepared to resist his brother to 
the last extremity. The alliances, however, made -with such trouble 
and pains, seem to have been of little use. The forces of Elam wore 
paralyzed by internal dissensions among the chiefs ; ® those of Syria 
and Egypt did not appear; an Ai*ab contingent did indeed arrive 
before the -war broke out,® but it was too \voak to render elfcctual 
aid. Saiil-mugina, on tbe approach of his brother, after a feeble 
resistance in tbe field, sought the protection of his walled towns; 
his garrisons maintained themselves for a time in Sippara, Borsippa, 
and Cutha, while ho himself, with his best troops and with the help 
of his Arab allies,^ conducted the defence of Babylon. Assliur- 
bani-paTs plan was to rednee tbe city by famine. He strictly 
blockaded it, repulsed every sally, and after driving the inhabitants 
to the last dreadful resource of starving men,^ compelled thorn to 
suirender themselves. His rebel brother fell alive into his hands 
and suffered a terrible punishment. He was thrown, we arc told, 
into “a fi^erce burning fire” and burnt to death,® A general 
massaci’e of tbe prisoners followed. 

8. Assbur-bani-pa,l, having crushed the revolt, appointed no fresh 
viceroy, but returned to the system adopted by his father, adding to 
his other titles that of “ king of Babylon,” and ruling the country, 
us he ruled Assyria itself, hy a number of “ prefects and officers.” ^ 


uapalus, the next king*, is JssTmr-hani- 
pal, the son and successor of Esar- 
haddon; and Saraous is apparently 
Asshur-elil-ili;, though here there is a 
disagreement of name. (See above, 
Essay vii. p. 498.) 

Soo Records of the Past, vo'l. i. pp, 
73.4. 

" Tho tcu’m used in the Inscription 
of Esar-haddon (col. iv. 1, 35) is Cush, 
(/I? Ei.hioi)ia ; but probably Egypt, 
which had before this revolted under 
Fsa)tinu>tic]m.s, is intended. 

Records of the Past, vol. i. p. 7§. 

“ Ibid. p. 92. 


^ Ibid. p. 94. 

® “ Famine took them,” we ai'c told ; 
“ for their food tho llcsh of their sous 
and their daughtoi's they did cat” 
(pp. 76-7) ; and again (p. 9-J), “ the 
remaindei', who into Babylon entered, 
in want and hunger, ate the fiesli of 
each other.” 

Ibid. p. 77. Compare the punish- 
ment of tho “three children” (Dan. 
iii. 19-27). 

4 Ihid. p. 79 (col. V. 1. 38). Shamas- 
dayan-ani, prefect of Babylon, is found 
among tho eponyms of Asshur-baui- 

pal. 
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His government, in succession to Hs brother, is mentioned by Poly- 
histor, who names him rightly, Sardanapalus.'’' It is remarkable 
that Ptolemy substitutes for this well-known appellation the very 
different one of Cimladanm, or Isineladanus. This name appears in 
some Assyi'ian inscriptions under the form of Sin-in adina-pal, and is 
now proved to be a second name borne by this great monarch, a sort 
of alternative mode of expressing the same idea.^ 

The government of Babylon by this great prince was conducted 
on better pi’inciples than might have boon expected from the cruelties 
wherewith it was inaugurated. Some slight religious changes soom 
to have accompanied the political revolution;’^ but no severe or 
harsh system was set up ; no repressive measures prevented a 
recovery of prosperity. Such of the old inhabitants as hod quitted 
tlio towns before their sieges commenced were encouraged to return 
and re-people the desolate cities. The tiubute imposed on the 
country was simply that which it had paid before the revolt. The 
temples were rebuilt, not only at Babylon, but at Borsippa also; 
the shrines were adorned with rich hangings; and the images of 
the gods, which had been torn from them and desecrated, were 
replaced. A library, resembling that which this same prince had 
established at Kineveh, was set up also at Babylon; and the precious 
remains of the ancient literature were collected, arranged, and in 
many instances re-edited. 

9. Asshur-bani-pal seems to have died in b.c. 626, after having 
held the crown of Babylon for twenty-two years from the execution 
of Saiil-mugina. Some disturbances accompanied his demise ; and 
his successor thought it best once more to change the regimen of 
Babylonia, and revert to the old system of administering that country 
by a viceroy. He appointed to the post a certain Hahopolassar 


® A.p. Euseb. Chron. Can. i. 5, § 3. 

® See Mr. George Sinith’s History 
of AfiKlaur-bani-pal, pp. 323-4. It may 
be added to wliat is there stated— -(1) 
that Asshnr, the peculiar god of 
Assyria, was regarded as a sort of 
avatar of the moon-god Sin, and was 
hence identified with him: (2) that this 
identity is seen, not only in the pre- 
sent case, but also in the substitution 
of Assbnr-alchi-irib for Sin-alrM-irib 
(Sennacherib) in one copy , of the 
Assyrian Canon ; and (3) that the 
second element of Sin-inadina-pal has 


nearly tho same meaning as the second 
element of Asshni-barii-pa], Ibo one 
meaning " has given,” the other “ has 
created.” That Asshnr-bani-pal was 
sometimos called Asshnr -idanni-pal 
seems to follow from the Greek form 
of the namo (San-dana-pal-os). 

7 Asshn!f-bani-i)al says : “ The insti- 
tutions and high ordinances of Asshwr 
and Beltis, and the gods of Assyria, I 
fixed upon them ” (Records of the Past, 
Tol. p. 79). As Asshuj’ was not a 
Babylonian god, this would seem to 
fiinply a certain amount of change. 
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(Ndbu-prd-Hzur), who appears to have remamed faiiiifnl to xVssyria 
tliroughont the period of the Sejthie troubles, and to have ruled 
Babylon as a viceroy for a certain number- of years, possibly till 
i^.o. 610 or 609, At this date Assyria was threatened by a new 
danger, and the subject states had to detei’mine the course that they 
'\^'ould parsue under circumstances which wore at once novel and 
nnespected. The Medes, hitherto a comparatively unimportant 
people, had recently gathered sti’ength, and aimed at reducing 
Assyria under their dominion. They obtained allies from among 
their neighbours, and advanced through Zagi’os upon ISrineveh. 
A terrible .struggle evidently impended, and the fate of Asia hung 
in the balance. It depended very much upon the decision which 
hiabopolassar should take, whether Assyria or Media should prevail. 

10. The part actually taken, by Babylon in the war wdiich issued 
in the destruction of Mneveh has been already mentioned, both in 
the essay on Median,® and in that on Assyrian histoiy.® The last 
Assyrian king, threatened on the one hand by the Medos, on the other 
by an army advancing from the seaboard, which may be conjectured 
to have consisted chiefly of Susianians, appoiirted to the command 
against this latter enemy, hTabopolassar, viceroy of Babylon, while he 
himself remained at Nineveh to meet the greater danger. Nabo- 
polassar, upon this, proved faithless to the trust reposed in him, and 
on receiving his appointment determined to take advantage of the 
position which he occupied to further his own ambitious ends. He 
entered into negotiations with Cyaxares, the Median monarch by 
whom Assyria was threatened, and ha^dng arranged terms of 
alliance with him, and cemented the union by a marriage between his 
own son, Nebuchadnezzar,^ and Amuhia or Amyitis,® tho daughter 
of Cyaxares, ho sent or led ® a body of troops against his suzerain, 
which took an active part in the great siege whereby the power of 

® Ses Essay iii. p. -dBO. c. 9, § 2). 

® Essay vii. p, 499. ® Polyliisior made liim send the 

^ Abydonas is the great authority troops : “ Is ad Asdairnguiii, qui orat 
for these statements. His words have Medicaj gentis pneses et satrapa, 
been already given (see Essay vii. p. copias anxiliares misit ” (ap. Euseb. 
499, note®). He is confirmed, to some i. c. 5, § 3). Abydeiius, on the other 
extent, by Polyhistor (Euseb. Chron, hand, represented him as commanding 
Can. c. 5, g 3), and by Berosns, w-ho them in person: “contra Kiuevem 
said tliat Nebuchadnezzar was married tirbom impotuni faciobat.” So Syn- 
to a Median princess (Fr. 14) , oellus, oVros ctTparnyhs inrh ^apaKov rod 

“ So Syncellu.s gives the name (p. Xak^alov PaciKteos <rr«Xe!s, itark rev 
399); but the Armenian Eusebius, has ai/rov SapdKov els Ncyou eirtcrrpa- 
Amuhia twice (pars. i. c, 6, § 3, aud reiJei (1. s. c.). 
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Assyria was destroyed.'^ Tlie immediate result of tliis event was, 
not merely the establishment of Babylonian independence, but the 
formation of that later. Babylonian empire, which, short as was its 
continuance, has always been with reason regarded as one of the 
most romarkahlc in the history of the world. 

11. The rise and fall of this empire were comprised within a 
period considerably short of a century. Six kings only occupied 
the throne daring its continuance, and of these but two had reigns 
of any duration. ITahopolassar, who founded the empire, 3!!^'chu(;had- 
nezzar, who i-aised it to its highest pitch of glozy, and ISTahonadius, 
or Labynetns, under whom it was destroyed, ai‘e the great names 
whereto its entire history attaclies. 

12. Of JSfabopolassar, the founder of the empire, whose alliance 
with Cyaxares® decided the fall of ISTineveh, and the consequent 
ruin of the Assyrians, the historical notices wliich remain to us are 
scanty. We have already seen that he was appointed by the 
last king of Assyria to take the command at Babylon, and that he , 
immediately rebelled, united his arms with those of the Median 
monarch, and gave him effectual aid in the last siege of the Assyrian 
capital. By this bold course he secured not only the independence 
of his own kingdom, but an important share in the spoils of the 
mighty empire to whose destruction he had contributed. While 
the northern and eastern portions of the Assyi-ian territory: were 
annexed by Oyaxares to his own dominions, the southern and 
western — the valley of the Euphrates from Hit to Carchemish, 
Syria, Plioonicia, Palestine, and perhaps a poi’tioa of Egypt — passed 
under the sceptre of the king of Babylon.® Judma was at this 
time govei’ued by Josiah, who probably felt no objection to the 


The acHvo part which the Baby- 
lonians took in the siege is ■witnessed 
(besides the authorities already quoted) 
hy Josephus (Aut. Jzid. X. v. § 1) and 
the book of Tobit (xiv. 15). It is cei'- 
tainly curious that Herodotus makes 
no inentioif of it, : . 

® I suppose Oyaxares to have been 
the real ally of Nabopolassar, (1) be- 
cause the capture of Nineveh, is as- 
signed to him by Herodotus j (3) on 
chronologioal grounds, because he 
reigned from n.c. 633 to B.c. 593 ; (3) 
because his name coiTOsponds to some 
extent with the Assuerus of the hook 


of Tobit (-xiw. 15). The fact that Poly- 
histor and Abydenus both Bjieak of 
Asdahages (A.styagcs), is to bo ex- 
plained by the nso of that term as a 
title by the Median kings generally. 
(See Essay iiJ. p. 395, note^ and p. 
^5, note ®.) 

® This appears sufficiently in Scrip- 
ture, where the Babylonian monarchy 
succeeds to the Assyrian as paramount 
over Judaea. It is distiaiotly declared 
by Berosus, who says that Egypt, 
Coele-Syria, and Pheenioia were iiiled 
by a satmp receiving his appointment 
from Nabopolassar (Er, 14), 
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cTaange of masters ; and as the transfer of allegiance thus took place 
•\vitTioiit a struggle, we do not find any distinct mention of it in 
; Scripture.’’' There is, however, no reason to doubt that the Baby- 

lonian dominion was at once extended to the borders of Egypt, 
where it came in contact with that of the Psammetichi ; and the 
result is seen in wars which shortly arose between the two powers, 
wars which were very calairdtous to the Jews, and eventually led to 
their transplantation. 

13. It is not improbable that, besides an augmentation of terri- 

toi'y, Babylon gained at this time a great increase in its popula- 
tion. It appear.s to be certain that Nineveh was not only taken, but 
destroyed,® and the bulk of the inhabitants would thus become the 
captives of the conquerors. Babylon would undoubtedly receive 
her full share of the prisoners, and hence would have at her disposal 
from the very foundation of the empire a supply of human laboixr 
capable of producing gigantic I’esults. Nabopolassar availed himself 
of this supply to commence the various works which his son after- 
wards completed ; and its existence is a circumstance to be borne 
in mind when we come to speak of the immense constructions of 
that son, Nebuchadnezzar. ' 

14. Nabopolassar occupied the imperial throne of Babylon for a 
few years only — from B.c. G12 or 611 to B.o. 605 — when he was suc- 
ceeded by his son Nebuchadnezzar. The chief events commonly 
ascribed to his reign are the assistance which he is supposed to have 
lent to Cyaxaros against Alyattes, and tho war in which he was 
engaged with Ncco. If the Lydian war of Cyaxaros is rightly placed 
between b.c. 608 and B.c. 603,® it must have synchronized very 
closely with the attack of Neco. Whether Nabopolassar was engaged 
in the war from its commencement, or only sent troops when 
the Modes had been several times defeated,^ it is impossible to 
determine. Nothing is known, excepting that in the great battle 
wliich was stopped by tbe eclipse said to have boon predicted by 
Thales, a Babylonian prince — the leader undoubtedly of a Baby- 
lonian contingent — was present ; and that, as the most important 

^ The cax'ly ehaptei’s of Jeremiah admitted that the ai’gumcnts for 
(el-is. i.-vi.) perhaps refer to this time ; placing the %var in B.c. 591-585 are 
but tliey are prophetic, not historical. weighty ; in which case it would be- 
^ See Died. Sic. ii. and 28; Herod, long to the reigns of Kcbncbailnezzar 
i. 193: Ezek. xxxi. 11-17; Hahum iii. and Astyages. 

IS, Ac. 1 TIerud. i. 71. 

See Essay iii. p. 403. It must ho 
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person on tiac Median side, next to the king, lie acted as one of the 
mediators by whose intercession the war was bronght to a close, 
friendly relations being henceforth established between the kingdoms 
of Lydia and Media.* Whether this prince was Nabojiolassar him- 
self, his son ISfebnchadnezzar, or another son, of whom thei’e is but 
this mention, must be regarded as uncertain.* This is, however, 
a matter of small consequence. What is important is to find that 
the alliance between the Babylonians and the Medes continued, and 
that it was now for a second time brought into active opei’ation. jN'o 
fear or jealousy was as yet entertained ; ^ Babylonia was ready to 
help Media, as Media will bo found a little later quite ready in her 
turn to lend assistance to Babylon. 

The Egyptian war of Nabopolassar seems to have commonood 
in his 18 th year, b.o. 608 , by a sudden invasion of his territory 
on the part of jSTeco, the son of Psammetichus. Josiah, king of 
Judah, moved by a chivalrous sentiment of fidelity, and not 
regarding the ivarnings of hTeco as coming “ from the mouth of 
God,”® though in a certain sense they may have been divinely 
inspired,® went out with the small force which he 'could hastily raise 
against the larger and well-appointed host of tho Egyptians. ITatu- , 
rally enough he was defeated; and the Egyptian king pressed 
forward through Syiua towards the Euphrates, which he made the 
boundary between his owm empire and that of the king of Babylon.’' 
The Babylonian governor of these countries — if indeed he was 
a distinct person from ISTeco himself, which may be doubted® — 
proved a traitor ; and IToco returned triumphant to Egypt, passing 
through Jerusalem, on his way, where ho deposed Jehoahaz, a 
younger son of Josiah, whom the Jews had made king in the room 


® Ooraparo Essay i. § 17. 

® See note® on laook i. oh. 7k Tlie 
jnost probable supposition is that He- 
rodotus has made a mistake in the 
name. His Babylonian history is ex- 
ceo,diu"ly inoorrect and imperfect. 
(See tile lutroductoiy Essay, ch. ii. 

pp. 61, 62.) 

^ Herodotus tells ns that a strong 
feeling of jealousy was entertained. in 
the time of Nitocris, who, according to 
him, was the mother of the last king 
(i. 185). 

® 2 Obron. xxxy. 22 ; " He (Josiah.) 
hearkened not onto the worAs of 


Nocho/rowi the mouth of Goil.” 

® Qliat is, in the sense that Caiaphas 
is said to have “ prophesied,” when ho 
urged upon the Jews that it was “ ex- 
pedient that one man should die. for 
the people ” (John xi, 50-1). 

^ 2i Kings xxiv. 7. 

® I suspect that Neco himself is the 
person whom Berosns represented as 
satrap of Egypt. Ccele-Syria, and 
Phoenicia, receiving his authority from 
Nabopolassar. In. the same way Poly- 
histor made Gyaxares (Asdahages) 
satrap of Media (Euseb. Ghron. Gan. 
.pars, i, 0. V. § 3). 
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of }i3S ftifclier, and gave tlie crown to Jelioialcim, tlie elder brother; ® 
after which he seems to haye taken Cadjtis or Gazad Kabopolassar 
was at this time weak from age, and perhaps sii;lfering from ill 
health.^ Neco appears to have retained his conquests for three or 
four years. Bat “in the fourth year of Jehoiakiin”“ (h.o. 606 
or G05) lilalDopolassar, feeling his inability to conduct a war, sent 
his son hTebuchadnezzar at the head of a large army against the 
Egyptians. The two hosts met at Oarchemish on the Euphrates, 
and a battle wms fought in which the .Babylonian prince was 
completely victorious. ISTeco “fled apace”'* — ISTebuchadnczzar 
advanced — Jehoiakim submitted to him and wa.s allowed to retain 
his throne ® — the whole couritry as far as “ the river of Egypt ” was 
recovered, and so severe a lesson read to the .Egyptian king, that he 
“ came not again any more out of his land,” but remained hence- 
forth on the defensive. 

15. Meanwhile I^ahopolassar died at Babylon (b.c. 605), after 
having reigned one and twenty years.'’’ Nebuchadnezzar,® -who •vi’-as 
in Egypt or upon its borders when the ne-^vs reached him, hastily 
arranged affairs in that quarter, and returned with all speed, accom- 
panied only by his light troops, to the capital. He appears to have 
felt some anxiety about the succession, which, howevei*, proved 
needless, as he found the throne kept vacant for him by the 


“Jehoahftz was twenty and ihrea 
years old wlien he began to reign, and 
reigned throe months in .Terusalom” 
(2 Kings xxiii. 31). “Jehoiakim was 
twenty and five years,” when, imme- 
diately upon his brother’s deposition, 
he was appointed to succeed liirn (ibid, 
ver. 36). 

^ See Herod, ii. 159, and compare 
Jerem. xlvii. 1, whore we are informed 
that a Pharaoh, who is almost certainly 
Pliaraoh-Necho, “smote Gaza.” 

- Ov Swdnevos in Ktatornffeiv is the 
expression of Berosus (Fr. 14). 

^ Jcr. xlvi. 2: “The army of Pirn- 
raoh-Necho king of Egypt, which was 
by the river Euphrates in Carchemish, 
which Nebuchadnezzar king of Baby- 
lon firnote in the fourth year of Jehoi- 
akirn.” Tliis is probably the battle to 
wliicli Berosus alludes when ho says : 

Se Nafiovxodot'tSffopos ctiro- 
<rmTT; ical vapaTa^dfxevos avrov re 
Tijcre, Kol ravrTis rris 


&PXVS t)]V awToO ^affiKelav 

craro (1. B. 0 .) . 

^ Jer. xlvi. 5. 

® 2 Kings x.viv. 1. ® Ibid. ver. 7. 

Beros. Fr. 14. The cuneiform 
remains of Nabopnlassar are very 
scanty, consi.stiug only of ii few tab- 
lets — containing orders tm the imperial 
treasury — which wore found at Warka 
(Loftua, p. 221-2), and are now in the 
British Museum. K'(3t]iiiig is very 
remarkable in them except that he 
takes the title resorved for lords para- 
mount, thereby showing that ho was 
independent. 

® I adopt tins form of the name as 
that with which we arc most familiar. 
The trne orthegrapliy, however, is 
Nabvr-hfduri-uziir, whicli is well re- 
preHonted by tlte Nebucha<h'ozzar 
' of Ezekiel and Jeremiah, 

and the Nabueodrossor of Abydenus 
and Megasthenes:. 
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Ohaldteans. The balk of his army and his numerons captives — 
Jews, Phoenicians, Syrians, and Egyptians — arrived later, having 
followed the usual route, while Nebuchadnezzar had crossed the 
desert — probably by way of Tadmor or Palmyra. The captives 
were planted in various parts of Babylonia,® and their numbers, 
added to that of the Assyrian prisoners, gave Nebuchadnezzar that 
“unbounded command of naked human strength”^ which enabled 
him to cover his whole territory with gigantic woi'ks, the remains of 
which excite admiration oven at the pi’esent day. 

IG. Of all the works of Nebuchadnezzar, the most extraoi’dinary 
seem to have been the fortifications of the cajoitaL A space of 
above 130 square miles,® five or six times the area of London, 
was enclosed wuthin walls, which have been properly described 
as “artificial mountains,”^ their breadth being above 80 feet, 
and their height between 300 and 400 feet (!), if we may 
believe the statements of eye-witnesses.* This wall alone must 
have contained- — unless the dimensions are exaggerated — above 
200,000,000 yards of solid masonry, or nearly twice the cubic 
contents of the great wall of China.® Inside it ran a second, some- 
what less thick, but almost as strong,® the exact dimensions of 


® These particulars are all recorded 
by Berosus (Fr. 14) . 

^ Grote’s History of Greece, vol. iii. 
p. 401. 

® This calculation is based on the 
■measui’cnionts of Strabo, which pro. 
bably canic from Aristobulus. If we 
were to accept tlio statement of Hero- 
dotus until respect to the circum- 
ference of Babylon, we should have 
to raise ihe area of the city from 130 
to 200 scpiare miles. 

3 Grote, History of Gi’eece, vol. iii. 
p. 397, note. 

^ Herodotus makes the height 200 
royal cubits, which is at least 337 
feet 8 inche-s — possibly 373 feet 4 
inches. (See note “ on book i. ch. 
178.) CLusias gives 50 fathoms, or 
200 ordinary cubits, somewhat more 
than 300 feet. It has been said tliat 
this authority is valueless, since the 
walls had been destroyed by Cyrus 
(Beros, Fr. 14), and by Darius (Herod, 
iii, 159). But probably they had only 
been breached by these kings. Herp- 


dotus and Ctesias speak of them as 
existing in their day (vide infra, p, 
543, note ®) ; and Abydenns expressly 
states that the wall raised by Nebu- 
chadnezzar continued to the conquest 
of Alexander {reixicrai 5^ aiBis N«/8ou- 
XoSoy6<r(ipov T h Maice- 

Sovtctfv dpx^^ diafifipav ehv 
XaWvruA.oj'. Ap. Euseb. Chron. Can. 
pars. i. c. 10, § 2) . No doubt the wall 
gradually sank in height from w^ant of 
repairs, and hence a portion of it, 
which Xenophon saw (Anab. il. iv. 
§ 12), was in his day no more than a 
hundred feet, while by the timo of 
Alexander the general height was 
perhaps 76 foot. (Of. Strah. xvi. p. 
1048.) 

^ The great wall of China is 1200 
miles long, from 20 to 25 feet high, 
and from 15 to 20 feot broad. It was 
estimated (in 1823) to contain more 
material than all the buildings of the 
British empire put together (Transac- 
tions of- Asiatic Soo., vol. i. p. 6, note). 
- 6 Herod, i, 181. 
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wMcli are nowTiere given/ Neljiicliadnezzar appears to have bnilt 
the latter entirely as a defence for his “ inner city ; ” ® hut the great 
outer wall was an old work which he merely repaired and 
renovated/ At the same time he constructed an entirely new 
palace — ^the ruins of which remain in the modern Kasr — a magni- 
ficent building, which he is said to have comifioted in fifteen 
days ! ^ Antithcr construction (probably) of this monarch's was the 
great canal of which Strabo speaks ^ (and which may be still 
distinctly traced),^ running from Hit, the Is of Herodotus, to 
the bay of Graine in the Persian Gulf, a distance of from 400 to 
500 miles, large enough to be navigated by ships, and serving 
at once for purposes of trade, for irrigation, and for protection 
against attacks from the Arabs. Prom these instances wm may 
judge of the scale on which his other great works were constmoted. 
He built or rebufit almost all the cities of Upper Babylonia. 
Babylon itself, upon the bricks of which scarcely any other name is 
fonnd, Sippara,, Borsippa, Cutha, Teredon, Chilmad,^ &e. ; he 
formed aqueducts,'' and constructed the wonderful hanging gardens 
at Babylon he raised the huge pyramidal temple at Borsippa, 

TLo Standard Inscription of Nebn- completed in fifteen days, (Abyden. 
oliaduezzar gives the circninference of Fr. 9.) 
his “ inner city ” as 16,000 cubits, or - Strab. xvi. p. 1052. 
about 5 Englisli miles. (See note “ ® Sir H. Rawlmson has traced the 

on hook i. ch. 178, and note ® on ch. course of this canal, Trliich is now 

181.) entirely choked np, from Hit almost 

* Tijs hdov irSKews. Beros. Fr. 14. to the bay of Graine. 

® The old -wall was ascribed to the ^ The fact of his I’ebnilding Babylon 
mythic founder Belus, Abydonus is vouched for by Bero.sn3 (ap. Jo.seph. 

says : AeysToi .... BijA.oi' L s. c.), tV vrrdpxovffav ctpxn^ TrdXiu 

itepi^aXelv rh Be Kal kr4pav irpoffxapiirdy.evos Kct't 

iicyevfiei/tp T6{;)(;£(rat Be duaKat yicras^ It is this which 

aSfiis NcL&ovxoSovdaopoVf k.t. X. (Euseb. enables Nobiiobadnezzar to say, in the 

Ohron. Can. pars. i. c. 10, § 2.) The book of Daniel, “ Is not this great 

Standard Inscription also speaks of Babylon that I have built ? " (Dan. iV. 
the gTeat wall as re?5 uilt 30.) The other cities are a.ssigiied 

^ Tills fact (?) is recorded in the to him either because his name is 

Standard Jnsorlption, and was men- found exclusively upon their bricks, 
tioned also by Berosus. (Sec Fr. 14. or because they arc expressly declared 
fcal nixitras d^io^dycxir ri/y itdXiVf Kfll to be Ihs in the inscriptions. 

Toi/s wk&vas Koa-jj-disras tepoTrpwSy, ® These are mentioned in the 
'irpocTKarecricivao-e rots irarpiKois fiaert- Standard Inscription, and in the Ar- 
\eloii' erepa ^aaikeia aJbr&v' &v menian Eusebius (Ghron. Can. pars. i. 

rh p.ev dvaffr-npa iced tV kom^y vokvre- c. 11, § 3). 

keiav Trepia-crhu ’CiTws ttv efri keyety ® Berosus ap. Joseph. (1, s, c.) ; 

4s uyra [leyaka teal virepdicpca'a, tTvyeri- ’ Abydon. ,ap. Euseb. Cjirou. (Jan. pars. 
XeaOn djixepals itevrefcaiSeKa.) Some i. o. 10, jj. 26. The fornicr writer 
writers exaggerated this feat, and thus described tliis " wonder of the 
said that all the fortifications were world”: “ Within the precincts of the 
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wliieli siill remains in tte Birs-i-lTimriid,’ togotlicr witli a vast 
number of other shrines not hitherto identified ; ® he foi’med the 
extensive reservoir near Sippara, 140 miies in circumference;® he 
built quays and breakwaters along the shores of the Persian Gulf ; ^ 
he made embankments of solid masonry at various points of the 
two great streams ; ® and finally he greatly beautified, if he did not 
actually rebuild, the famous temple of Belus,® 


royal palace Nebnehadnezzar raised 
up to a vast height a pile of stone 
substructions, giving them as far as j 
possible the appoaranco of natural I 
hills ; ho then planted the whole with . 
trees of different kinds, and thus con- j 
structed what is called the hanging ' 
garden ; all which he did to pleasure j 
his wife, who had been brought np in : 
Media, and delighted in the scenery 
of mountain regions.” Ctesias ap- 
pears to have burnished the dimen- 
sions of the hanging garden which are 
found in Diodorus (ii. 10). According 
to this writer it was a square of 400 
feet. 

7 The inscribed bricks of this build- 
ing bear his name. Its construction 
and dedication is described in the 
cylinders which Sir II. Rawlinson 
found in it (see Loftus’s Ohaldsea, pp. 
29,30, and noticed in the Standard 
Inscription of Nebuchadnezzar, of 
which the India House slab is the 
most perfect copy. With respect to 
its size and shape, we may note tliat, 
like the temple of Belus at Babylon, 
and the great Pyramid of Saccara, it 
was built in stages, and covered an 
area about two-thirds of that of the 
Pyramid of Mycerinus. The present 
height, according to Capt. Jones’s 
survey, is rather more than 150 feet ; 
the present circumference is said to 
be above 2000 feet (Rich, First Memoir, 
p. 36; Kor Porter, vol. ii. p. 320). 
Originally the base was a square of 
272 feet. 

** An account is given of - those in 
the Standard Inscription referred to 
above. 

® Abydonus ap. Euseb. (Prajp. 
Evang. ix. 41) . 'Vnlp rrls 
it6\ios XdKKOv opv^djjLei/os, irepd/ieTpay i/^P 
recra’apdKQi/ra itapatrccyyictiy, . ^d9os 

VOL. I. ; ' , 


opyviebsp e’iKOffi, K. T. A. It was oon- 
stiTictod for purposes of irrigation. 

. ^Abyden. ap. eund. (1. s. c). ’Ettc- 
reixtore 5e Kcd r%s 'Epvdprjs BctXdircrTjs 
riju iirtK^Xvffiv. 

® If we might presume that Nitocris 
was the wife of Nebuchadnezzar, and 
that the works ascribed to her were 
really for the most part his (Heeren’s 
As, Res. vol. ii. p. 179), then the 
great embankments along the Eu- 
phrates to the north of Babylon 
(Herod, i, 185) would be of his 
making. At a.ny rate he constructed 
some works of this character; for 
instance, the embankment at Baghdad, 
an enormous mass of brickwork, which 
has been supposed to be of the age of 
the Caliphs, but which Sir H. Rawlin- 
aon has found to date from the time 
of Nebuchadnezzar. (See the Assyrian 
Commentary, p. 77, note.) 

■* Berosus ap. Joseph, (contr. Ap. i. 
20). Avris 5^ (4 Nai 8 ovxoSopd(r 0 pos) 
airb reap etc rod troXe/xov Ket^ipmp r 6 n 
BdjXou cepbp Kal rd Xoiird icoffp^cras 
(l>iXoTijjLa}s, K. r. A. The Standard In- 
scription also mentions the restora- 
tion. The remains of the temple of 
Belus still exist in the mound called 
the Mujelibe by Rich, but now known 
to the Arabs universally as Babil. 
This is an immense pile of brick, in 
shape an oblong square, lacing the 
four cardinal points, 730 yards in oir- 
cumferencB, and from 100 to IdO feet 
high. (See Rich’s First Memoir, p, 
28.) Two of the sides, those facing 
north and south, are almost exactly 
a stadium in length. The other two' 
are shorter. One is four-Bfths, the 
other two-thirds of a stadium. All 
the inscribed bricks Mtherto dis- 
covered at the Mujelihd bear the 
name of Nebuchadnezzar. 

^ ' i' « M 
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17. During the time that he was constructing these great 
works, Nebuchadnezzar still prosecuted his military enterprises with 
vigour. Soon after his departure from Syria, Judsea rebelled, 
expecting (according to Josephus*) to be assisted by the Egyptians; 
and Phoenicia appears about, the same time to have thrown off 
the yoke.® Nebuchadnezzar, having called in the aid of Cyasares, 
king of Media, led in person the vast army® — composed of the 
contingents of the two nation.s — which marched to chastise the 
rebels.'^' He immediately invested Tyre, the chief of the Phoenician 
cities, but finding it too strong to be taken by assault, he left there 
a sufiieient force to continue the siege,' and marched against 
Jerusalem.® Jehoiakim, seeing that the Egyptians did not stix’, 

sistency between, the statement o£ 
Josephus that , the siege began in 
J?6buohaflne7.zar’'8 Seventh year, and 
his own reokonihg of the interval 
between the captxire of Jerusaleih and 
the accession of Cyrus. It may be 
replied, 1. That Ezek. xxvi. certainly; 
shows that the capture of did 
not precede the fall of Jerusalem, b'Ut 
proves nothing" with respect to the 
first attack. 2. That the iinprohahility 
is exactly the reverse of that stated, . 
since Jerusalem is not in the i*ear of 
an invader advancing from Babylon 
through OcEle-Syria against Tyre, but 
Tyre is in the reai' of one who ad- 
vaxices upon Jenisalem. And, 3. 
That the years given by Josephus from 
the Tyrian annals are calculated to the 
accession of Gyrns in Persia, as is evi- 
dent in the passage itself (oontr.Ap. i 
21, ivl To^Toa-— soil. Mpdfiov—Kvpas 
Ueper CO}/ i^vvderr 6 u ff eri* and that 
ilioy exactly fill up the interval, if we 
make a single correction from the 
Armenian version of Eusebius. From 
tho seventh of Nebnehaiinozzar (b.c, 
699) to the finst of Oyrns in Persia 
(b.o. 558) is 40 ycar.s, which are made 
up within a few months, by tho 13 
years of Ithobaal, the 10 of Baal, the 
two months of Etnibaal or Ecnibaal, 
the 10 months of Cholbes, the 3 
months of Abbaal, the G years of 
Mytgon and Gera.startus, the 1 year 
of Balatnr, the 4 years of Merbal, and 
the four (not fourteen) years of Hirom, 
— in all 39 years and 3 months. 


* Antiq. Jud. x. 6. 

® Josephus says that Nebuchad- 
nezzar began the siege of Tyre in the 
seventh year of Ms reign (contr. 
Apion. i. 21) . It was in this or tho 
following year (compare Jer. lii. 28, 
with 2 Kings xxiv. 12) that he invaded 
Judsea for the second time. 

® According to Polyhistor, who is 
the chief antWity for the facts here 
stated, the joint army consisted of 

10.000 chariots, 120,000 cavalry, and 

180.000 infantry (Fr. 24). 

^ Antiq. Jud.vii.4j 2Chron.xxxvi. 6. 

® In this airangement of the events 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign, I differ 
from Mr. ICem'ick (Phronicia, pp. 385, 
38G). Ho considers it “e'vident” that 
tho attack on Tyre followed the cap- 
ture (final?) of Jerusalem. His 
grounds are: — 1. The opening w'ords 
of Ezekiel’s 2Gth chapter: ‘'It came 
to pass in tho eleventh year” (b.c. 
586), “ in the first day of the month, 
that the word of the Lord came unto 
me, saying, Son of man, because that 
Tyrus liath said against Jerusalem, 
Aha, she is broken that was the gates 
of the people, she is turned unto me ; 
I shall be replenished now that she is 
laid wasto: therefore thus -saith the 
Lord, I am. against thee, 0 Tyros, and 
I will cause many nations to coine up 
against thee.” 2. The improbability 
of Nebuchadnezzar engaging in the 
siege of Tyro, “ while a place of such 
stvengili in Ms rear as Jerusalem was 
still unsubdued.” And, 3, The incon- 
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submitted; but Nebucbadnezzar punisbed buu witb death, estab- 
lishing Jeconiah his son as king in his room.® Skortly afterwards, 
bowevcr, becoming suspicions of the fidelity of this prince, who had 
probably shown symptoms of rebellion, he came against Jerusalem 
for the third time, deposed Jeconiah, whom he carried awmy captive 
with him to Babylon, and put Zedeldah, uncle to Jeconiah, upon 
the throne.^ Tyro meanwhile continued to resist all the efforts that 
were made to reduce it, and it was not until the thirteenth year 
from the first investment of the place that the city of merchants 
fell.® A few years before its fall, the final rebellion of Jei'usalem 
had taken place.® The accession of a new and enterpiasing monarch 
in Egypt, Uaphris, the Apries of Herodotus, and the Pharaoh- 
Hophra of Scripture,* gave the Jews hopes of once more recovering 
their independence. Zedekiah revolted, sending ambassadors to 
Egypt to enti-eat Apries to espouse his quarrel.® Although the 
application seems to have been favourably received, the Egyptians, 
were slow to move, and Hebuchadnezzar had reached Jerusalem and 
formally invested the city, before Apries advanced to their relief,® 


® Joseph. Ant. Jnd. x. 7 j Jer. xxii, 
18, and xxxvi, 30. The non-arrival of 
expected sncconrs from Egypt is in- 
dicated 2 Kings xxiv. 7. 

^ 2 Kings xxiv. 11-17 : Joseph, Ant. 
Jtld. X. 8. 

" Josephas, citing the Tyrian his- 
tories (rets r&v ^owlKoiy at/aypa<pd,s^, 
says iiroMSpKrjcre 'NaPovxodop6ffopos t})v 
T iipov 67I-’ erij Sc-Karpia, He also qnotes 
Philostratns to the same effect (Ant. 
Jnd. X. 11, § 3). He does not posi- 
tively say that Tyre was taken, 
lleeren (As, Nat. vol. ii. p. 11) throws 
some doubt on the fact of the capture, 
which (he observes) “rests upon the 
prophecy of Ezekiel (ch, xxvi.) alone,” 
and is contradicted by a later passage 
in tbe same pi'oplict (.Yxix. 18), which 
“ shows that the attemj>t to subdue it 
failed.” But the capture is prophesied 
by Jeremiah as well as Ezekiel (Jer. 
xxvii. 3-6) ; and by Ezekiel in such 
positive terms that we cannot question 
the fact witbont denying the inspira- 
tion of the prophet, and by implication 
that of Scripture generally. Nor is 
the passage in the 29th chapter at all 
inconsistent with the notion that Tyre 
had been taken, lb may only mean 


that Nehnehadnezzar had obtained no 
sufficient recompence for the toil and 
expense of the siege. Mr. Kenriok 
tliinlcs that the continental Tyre 
(Palmtyrus) was taken, but that the 
island Tyro escaped. He rightly re- 
jects Jerome’s account of a mole or 
dam thrown by Nebuchadnezzar across 
the strait, but he very insufficiontly 
meets the suggestion that the Baby- 
lonians being masters of ilie rest of 
Phoenicia, would have a strong naval 
force, and may have taken the island 
by a blockade. Ho too, like Hooren, 
supposes that prophecy can remain 
unfulfilled (Phoenicia, p. 390). The 
threats of Ezekiel are clearly directed 
especially against the Island City (see 
Ezek. xxvi. 15-18, xxvii. 33, xxviii. 2, 
&c.). 

® In the ninth year of Zedekiah (2 
Kings XXV. 1; Jer, xxxix. 1, (fee.), three 
years before the fall of Tyre. 

^ Jer. xliv. 30. 

® Ezek. xvii. 15. “ Ho rebelled 

against him in sending his ambas- 
sadors into Egyptj thaV they 
give hiva horses and muolT people.” 

® Jer, xxxvii. 6 5 -Joseph, Ant. Jnd. 
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On the news of his approach Ifebuchadnezzar raised the siege, and 
marched to encounter the more powerful enemy. According to 
Josephus,'' a battle was fought in which Apries was completely 
defeated; but the narrative of Scripture rather implies that the 
Egyptian troops retired on the advance of the Babylonians, and 
avoided an engagement.® The siege of Jerusalem was resumed, 
and pressed with such vigour, that in the third year from the first 
appearance of ISTcbuchadnezzar before the walls, the city fell. Zede- 
IrinB was taken prisonei*, his eyes were put out, and he was carried 
to Babylon, The city and temple were burnt, the walls levelled 
with the ground, and the greater pait of the inhabitants trans- 
planted to the banks of the Euphrates.*^ Tyre seems to have 
capitulated in the next year (B.O. 685),^ 

18. After these successes the Babylonian monarch appears to 
have indulged in a brief repose. In the 6th year however from 
the destruction of Jerusalem, he again led an army into the field,® 
and proceeded through Syria and Palestine into Egypt,® which was 
still under the rule of Apries. Here again his arms triumphed, 
Josephus relates that he put the reigning monarch to death, and 
sot up another king in his room; ^ but this is inconsistent with both 
chronology and history, and is not at all required (as J osephus may 
have imagined) by the prophecies of Jei’emiah and Ezekiel.® Apries 


7 Antiq. Jud. x. 9. 

® Jer. xxxvii. 5-7. “ Then Pharaoh’s 
army was come forth out of Egypt : 
and when the Ohaldmans that besieged 
Jomsalem heard tidings of them, they 
departed from Jornsalcm. Then came 
the word of tho Lord unto the prophet 
Jorcmiiih, saying, Thus saith. the Lord, 
the God of Israel, Thus shall ye say to 
the ting of Judah, that sent yon unto 
me to inquire of me : Behold Pharaoh’s 
army, which is come forth to help you, 
shall return to Egypt into their own 
land.” 

® 3 Kings XXV. 1-10 ; Jer, lii. 1.14. 

^ The capture of Jerusalem was “in 
the iiinetecmtii year of Nebuchad*. 
nozzar” (Jer. lii. 13). Tyre was in- 
vested in. his seventh year, and be- 
sieged thirteen years. This would 
bring its capture intoE'ebuchadneazar’s 
twentieth year. 

^ Joseph. Ant. Jud, x, 9. 

® It is not unlikely that this attack 


was provoked by aggressions on the 
part of Egypt. Herodotus tells us that 
Apries marched an army to attack 
Sidon, and fought a battle with tho 
king of Tyre by sea (ii. 161) , These 
acts wmuld have constituted an aggres- 
sion upon Babylonia at any part of the 
reign of Apries. They are likely to 
have followed the humiliation of Phoe- 
nicia by Nebuchadnezzar, and thrj 
withdrawal of the .Babylonian foi'ces 
after the fall of Tyre. 

^ Antiq. Jud. 1. s, c. 

® The strongest passage is tho well- 
known one in Jeremiah (xliv. 30), 
where Aprie.s is mentioned by Jiame. 
“ Behold, I will give Pharaoh-Hophra, 
king of Egypt, into the hands of Ms 
enemies, and into the ha,nd3 of them 
tJiai seek his life.” But (1) this need 
not mean that he should be put to 
death, for in tho same passage Zedo- 
kiah, who was not put to death, is said 
to have been delivered “ into the hand 
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probably fled mto some stronghold, while lll'ebiicliadnezzar ravaged 
the open country, and took many of the towns. It does not how- 
ever appear that ho made any permanent conquest of Egypt, which 
ten or twelve yeai'S afterwards is found acting as an autonomous 
state, and attempting the reduction of the distant settlements of 
Cyrenc and Barca.® Probably he was content to return wdth his 
spoil and his captives, having sufiQ.ciently resented the affront which 
had been offered him, and secured his dominions in that quarter 
from any fnrther attack. 

19. The remainder of the reign of Hebuchadnezzar — a period of 
about eighteen years — is not distinguished by any known event of 
historical importance.'^ The embellishment of his capital, and the 
great works of public utility which he had commenced in various 
parts of his kingdom, may have principally occupied him, Dui'ing 
seven years, however, out of the eighteen, he was incapacitated from 
peiTorming the duties of his station by the malady sent to punish 
his pride, a form, apparently, of the madness called Lycanthropy.® 
It is impossible to fix exactly either the commencement or the ter- 
mination of this attack. We may gather from Scripture that he 
reigned for some years after his recovery from it ; ® but neither 
Scripture nor Josephus furnishes us with any exact chronology for 
this portion of his life. 

20. After a reign of forty-three years, the longest recorded of 
any Babylonian monarch, Nebuchadnezzar died (b.g. 562). He was 
succeeded by Illoarudamus, or Evil-Merodach ; ^ who is declared, 


of Nelmchaclnezzar, king of Babylon, 
his enemy, and that sought his life ; ” 
and (2) the reference need not be to 
Nebnohadnezzar— ^the enemies spoken 
of may be Amasis and his party. The 
other passages (Ezek. xxx. 21-4, xxxii. 
31-2) are even less determinate. 

® According to Josoidnis (Antiq. 
Jud. X. 10), Egypt was invaded in the 
23rd year of Nebuchadnezzar, which 
was B.c, 682. The expedition of Apries 
against Gyrene was B.c. 571 or b.c. 
570. 

‘ ^ It may be suspected that Nebu- 
chadnezzar invaded Egypt a second 
time about B.c. 670 (Ezek. xxix. 17- 
20), when ha deposed Apries and set 
up Amasis, who was perhaps his tri. 
butary.' (See App, to Book ii, oh, 8, 
§ 37.) The fables of Megasthenes — 
who made Nebuchadnezzar march 


along Africa and cross into Spain, 
subdue that country, and plant his 
captives on the shores of the Buxine 
(Fr. 22) — are not to be regarded as 
history. 

* See on this subject the paper of 
Wclcker in his “Kleine Schriften” 
(vol. hi. pp. 157 et seqq.) : “Die 
Lj'-canthropio cin Aberglaubo nnd eine 
Krankheit.” There is perhaps a re- 
ference to this illness in tlie Standard 
Inscription of Nebuchadnezzar. (See 
the Appendix to Book iii. note A, sub 
hn.) 

® Otherwise it could scarcely be said 
that he was afterguards “established 
in his kingdom, and excellent majesty 
was added unto him" (Dan. iv. 86).' 

^ That these two names represent 
one and the same king is evident, not 
somuch from the resemblance botweeu 
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by tbe united testimony of the best authorities, to have been his 
son.® This prince reigned, according to the Astronomical Canon,* 
but two years, and was followed by hlerigassolassarus, or Jferi- 
glissar ; whom Berosus ® and Abydenus ^ represent to have been 
the husband of his sister. According to these writers Neriglissar 
obtained the throne by the murder of his brother-in-law, who is 
accused by Berosus of provoking his fate by lawlessness aiid intem- 
perance.® The single action by which Bvil-Merodach is known to 
us — his compassionate release of Johoiachin from prison in the first 
year of his reign, and kind treatment of him during the remainder 
of his life ® — ^is very remarkably in contrast with this unfavourable 
estimate of his character.'^ 

21. Of ISTeriglissar {Nergal-sliar-uzur), the successor of Evil-Mero- 
dach, who ascended the throne in B.o. 560, very little is known 
beyond the fact of his relationship to the monarch whom ho suc- 
ceeded, and the bloody deed by which he obtained possession of 
the supreme power. It is probable, though not certain, that he 
was the “ Hergal-sharezer, the Bab-Mag,” who, nearly thirty years 
previously, accompanied the army of ISTebuchadnezzar to the last 


them, which is but slight, as from the 
year assigned for the accession of each, 
which, both in Scripture and in the 
Astronomical Canon, is the forty-fourth 
from the^acoession of Kebuchadnezzar. 
For, as the 1st year of Jehoiachin’s 
captivity was the 8th of Nebuchad- 
• nezzar (2 Kings xxiv. 12), the 37th 
year of his captivity would have been 
the 44th of . Kebachaduezzar, if he 
had lived so long. But he died after 
a reigu of 43 years, according to the 
Canon (confirmed in this point by 
Josephus, Borosus, Abydenus, &c,). 
It was therefore the first year of his 
successor, Illoamdamus. Scripture 
expressly states that it was the first 
year of Evil-merodaoh (2 Kings xxv. 
27) . Probably the name Illoamdatnus 
(IAA0AP0TAAM02) has been cor- 
rupted fx'om Illoamordachus (lAAOA- 
M0PAAX02). 

® Berosus (ap. Joseph, contr. Apion, 
i. 21), Abydenus (ap. Euseb. Chrou. 
Can. 1 . 10), Polyhistor (ap, ennd. i. 5), 
Josephus (Ant. Jud, x, 11). 

^ Berosns says expressly, Euec\juapd~ 
dauxos imjSouAevOels virh rod r^v 


ix^VTos aiirov N‘»)pi'yAicrffo<lpov dvypiQn. 
(Ap. Joseph, cont. Ap. 1. s. o.) 

^ Abydenus calls Keriglissar less 
definitely the K7]SeiTri]s of Evil-Mero. 
dach. (Ap. Euseb. Prsep. Ev. ix. 41.) 

® Upoa'rds rm vpay/j.dr(ov aydfius Kol 
dcreAyws. 

2 Kings XXV. 27-30. "And it came 
to pass in the seven-and-thirtieth yeai* 
of the captivity of Johoiachin, king of 
Judah, in the twelfth month, on the 
seven-and-twentieth day of the month, 
that Bvil-Merodach king of Babyhui, 
in the year that ho began to reign, did 
lift up the head of Jehoiachiii out of 
prison; and he spake kindly to him, 
and set his throne above the throne of 
the kings that wore with him in Baby- 
lon, and changed his prison garments ; 
and ho did eat bread continually be- 
fore him all the days of his life. And 
his allowance was a continual allow- 
ance given him of the king, a daily 
rate for every day, all the days of his 
life.” 

Perhaps, however, the Babylonians 
might regard such unwonted clemency 
as a departuro from their usages. 
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sie^e of Jei’usalem, and wlio was evidently at that time one of tlie 
chief officers of the crown.® He hears the title of Bah-Mag in the 
inscriptions,^ and calls himself the son of Bel-zaldr-ishun-,'^ king 
of Babylon, ” who is supposed to have held the throne during some 
months of B.c. 626.® Some remains, not very extensive, have been 
found of a palace which Heriglissar built at Babylon, He was 
probably advanced in life when he ascended the throne ; ® and hence 
he hold it but four years, or rather three years and a half,^ dying a 
natural death in b.c. 566, and leaving the crown to his son, Labo- 
rosoarchod, or Labossoracus ; who, though a mere boy, appears to 
have been allowed quietly to assume the sceptre.® 

2*2. Heriglissar, during his brief reign of less than four years, 
must have witnessed the commencement of that remarkable revo- 
lution which was in a short time to change completely the whole 
condition of Westeim Asia. The year following his accession is 
most likely that in which Cyrus dethroned Astyages,® and estab- 
lished the supremacy of the Persians from the deserts of Car- 
mania to the banks of the Halys. How this event affected the 
relations of Babylonia towards foreign powers we are nowhere dis- 
tinctly informed ; but there can- be little doubt that its tendency 
must have been to throw Babylon into an attitude . of hostility 
towards the Arian race, and to attach her by a community of in- 
terests to the Lydian and Egyptian kingdoms. A tie of blood had 


® Jer. xxxis. 3 and 13-4. Gesenitis 
(Lex. p. 388, B. T.) nndorstands by 
Rah-Mng “ tlio obief of tbo Magi ; ” 
but this interpretation, is very doubt- 
ful. 

® The title in the inscriptions reads 
as liiibu emga. It is of Hamite origin, 
and appears in some of the earliest 
legends. The meaning is in all pro-, 
bability “ chief priest.” — [H. C. 11.] 

^ This is the Semitic or Assyiuan 
reading of the name. Tlie Hamite or 
Babylonian form, ivhich is that occur- 
ring on the Cambridge Cylinder, should 
probably be read as “ JBeLmu-ingar,” 
the meaning of which is, " Bel ap- 
points a name.” — [H. 0. R.] 

" This is the opinion of Mr. George 
Smith. (See above, p. 497.) 

® If we identify him with the Nergal- 
sharezer of Jeremiah, and regard- him 
as at least 30 when he held high office 
at the siege of Jerusalem (b.c. 586), 


he must have been at least 57 at his 


^ The nine months of Laborosoar- 
chod, which aro omitted from the ’ 
Canon, must be deducted from the 
adjoining reigns to obtain their real 
length. 

6 Boros. Pr. 14. Compare Abyd. 
Prs. 8 and 9. 

fl The date of b.c. 530 for the acces- 
sion of Oambyses i.s fixed by the Canon 
of Ptolemy, as well as by the numbers 
of Herodotus, and may be regarded as 
absolutely certain. The year to be 
assigned for the defeat of Astyages 
will depend upon the length of the 
reign of Cyrus. This is giveu at 29 
(Herodotus), 30 (Ctesias and Dino), 
and 31 years (Syncellus, &o,), The 
authority of Herodotus far outweighs 
that of Ctesias and .Dino ; ' besides 
which his is an exact, theirs may be 
only a round number. The i 
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liitlierto Tiriited tlie xoyal famiMes of tlie two great empires wliiclr 
Kad diyided between them the spoils of Assyria : this tie was now 
broken, or greatly weakened J Mutual benefits- — a frequent inter- 
change of good offices — had softened the natural feelings of hos- 
tility between Medes and Babylonians — Scytho-Arians and Semites 
— the worshippers of Ormazd or of the elements, and the deyotees 
of Bel and ISTebo. But these services, rendei^ed to or I’eceiyed from 
the Medes, could count as nothing in the eyes of that new race, 
which had swept away the Median supremacy, and which already 
aspired to universal dominion. Babylon must at once have feared 
that terrible attack, which, although delayed by circumstances for 
twenty years, manifestly impended over her from the moment when 
king Astyages succumbed to the superior genius of Cyrus, 

23. Laborosoarchod,® the son of hTeriglissar, sat upon his father’s 
throne but nine months. He is said to have given signs of a 
vicious disposition, and thereby to have aroused the fears or pro- 
voked the resentment of his friends and connections, A conspmacy 
was fornied against him among his courtiers, and he was put to a 
cruel death.® The conspirators then selected one of their number, 
a man of no very great eminence previously,^ and placed him upon 


of Cyrns must thus be regarded as 
falling into the year B.c. 559. 

7 Broken, if Cyrus was no relation 
to Astyages, as Gtesias said (Pers. 
Exc. § 2) ; greatly weakened, if ho 
was grandson of Astyages on the mo- 
ther’s side (Herod, i, 108). 

8 ipiie true reading of this name is 
very doubtful. It has not been found 
upon the monuments. Josephus gives 
it in one place as Labosordachus (Ant. 
Jud. X. 11, § 2), in another, where he 
professes to quote Beinsus (see the 
next note), as Laborosoarchodns. Ac- 
cording to the Greek Ensohius (Prajp. 
Ev. ix. 41) Abydenus used the form 
Labassoarasous ; according to the Ar- 
menian Eusebius he spoke of Lahos- 
soracus (Chron. Can. pars. i. c. 10). 
The uniformity with which the initial 
Ij is used tells against Niebuhr’s view, 
that we have in Laborosoarcbod the 
same roots” as in Nebuchadnezzar. 
(Lectures on Auc. Hist, yoh i. p. 38, 
E. T.). M. Opperb conjectures the 
native form to have been Irib-akhi- 
inardoc (Rapport, p. 51), 


® AaPopoarodpxoSos iavplevCe fiey rrjS 
^affi\eias vats S)v, prjvas ivviw ivi^ov- 
\eu6els ds 8tck rh vaAXa ifitpaivity KaKO-fjOr}, 
ivh Twy (ji'iKuy avewp-vaylcrBr). Berosus 
ap. Joseph, contr. Ap. i, 21. Abydenus 
ag]:ees (Ers. 8 and 9) , but is briefer, 

^ The expression used by Berosus is 
“ a certain Nabonnedus, a Babylonian” 
(V!afi6yy7]86s ns rm BaiSuXcSvos). 
Abydenus remarked that he w'as not 
related to his predecessor (ap. Eusob. 
Prsep. Ev. ix. 41). It has generally 
been supposed that Herodotus re- 
garded him as the son of his first 
Labynetus, the prince who assisted 
Cyaxares against the Lydians (Clin, 
ton, E. H. Yol. ii, p. 3'r2.3 ; Jacikson, 
Chron. Ant. vol. i. p. 421) ; but there 
is no proof of this. Herodotus merely 
asserts that he was the son of a Laby- 
netns(i. 188). Hedoesnotstatothorank 
of his father, or say anything to iden- 
tify him with the former Labynetus. 
And there would ho a difficulty in his 
supposing the son of that monarch to 
be contemporary with the great-gi’ancU 
Bon of Cyaxares. By the monuments 
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tlie vacant throne. This was jEsTahonidus, or lE^abonadins,® the last 
king, the Lahynetus II. of Herodotus. 

24'. The accession of Hahonadius (Nabu-nU or Nahn-naJdt'), b.c. 
556, nearly synchronizes with the commenoement of the war between 
Cyrus and Croesus. It was probably in the first or second year of his 
reign that the ambassadors of the Lydian king arrived with their 
proposition of a grand confederation of nations against the power 
which -was felt to threaten the independence of all its neighbours. 
It was the bold conception of Croesus to unite the three lesser 
monarchies of the Bast against the more powerful fourth ; and 
Nabonadius Yvas scarcely seated upon the throne before he was called 
upon to join in a league with Egypt and Lydia, whereby it was hoped 
to offer effectual re.sistcnco to the common enemy.® The Babylonian 
prince entered readily into the scheme. He was, to all appearance, 
suificiently awake to his own danger. Already were those remark- 
able works in course of construction, which, being attributed by 
Herodotus to a queen, Hitocris — the mothei*, according to him, of 
the last Babylonian monarch^ — ^have handed her name down to all 
later ages. These defences, which Herodotus speaks of as con*- 
structed against the Medes,® were probably made really against 


Nabn-naHt appears to have been the 
sou of a certain Nahu-* *-Mrbai who 
is called “ Kab-Mag,” likelSferiglisBar, 
and was therefore a person of con- 
siderable ofScial rank. 

® There are two distinct forma of 
this prince’s name, both in classical 
m'itors and in the Inscriptions. In 
the latter his name is ordinarily Nalm- 
nit, or, as it is now read, Hahu-ndhit, 
bixt sometimes the form Nahu-irndulc 
or Nabu-indiik is used. The classical 
writers express the fonner by Nabo- 
nidns, Nabonadins, Eabonnodns, or 
(as ilorodotns) by Labynetns — the 
latter may bo traced in the Nahan- 
nidochns of Abydenus (Fr. 9), and tho 
Naboandelns (Naboandechns ?) of Jo- 
seplms (Ant. Jud. x. 11, § 2). [2fabii- 
Tialiit is the Semitic or Assyrian, and 
Nahu-induk the Hamite or Babylonian 
form. The one is a mere translation 
of the other, and tho two forms are 
nsed indifferently. The meaning, is,, 
“Nebo blesses” or “makes pros- 
perous.” — H. 0. R.] 

® Herod, i. 77- 


The Nitocris of Herodotus still 
figures in history upon Jiis solo author- 
ity. She was evidently unrecognized 
by Berosus— she has no place in the 
Canon — and no trace of her appears in 
the Inscriptions. Her Egp)tian name 
is singular, but not inexplicable, since 
wo may easily imagine Hohuchadnezzar 
or one of his nobles marrying an 
Egyptian captive. The theory which 
regards her as the wife of Hebuohad- 
nozzar (Heeron, As. Hat. vol. ii. p. 
179, E. T. ; Hiobnhr, Lectures on Anc. 
Hist. vol. i. p. 37 ; Clinton, F. H. vol. 
i. p, 279 note) is jdansible and in- 
genious, but remains still without 
proof, Herodotus distinctly connects 
her with hia second Labynetns, and 
only indistinctly with any former 
king. Perhaps on the whole it is most 
probable that he regarded her as at 
once the wife of his first Labynetua 
(Hebuchadnezzar ?) and the naother of 
his second (Nabu-nahit) ; but it does 
not soem possible that she can really 
have filled both, positions, 

■ - « Herod, i, 180. 


53$ WORKS OP NITOCBIS. Arp. Book 1. 

Gyms, who, upon his conquest of the Median empire, appears to 
have fixed his residence at Agbatana,® from which quarter it was 
that he afterwards marched upon BahylonJ They belong, in part 
at least, to the reign of Nabonadms, as is evident both from a state- 
■ inent of the native historian, and from the testimony of the inscrip- 
tions. The river walls, one of the chief defensive ’woi’ks which 
Herodotus ascribes to his Hitocris, are distinctly assigned by Berosus 
to Habu-nabit ; ® and the bricks which compose them, one and all, 
bear upon them the name of that monarch.^ 

Of the other defensive works ascribed to Kitocris — ^the winding 
channel dug for the Euphrates at some distance above Babylon,'^ 
and the contrivance for laying under water the whole tract of laud 
towards the north and west of the city^ — no traces appear to 
remain; and it seems certain that the description which Hero- 
dotus gives of them is at least greatly exaggerated.® Still we may 
gather from his narrative, that besides improving the fortifications 
of the city itself, Labynetua endeavoured to obstruct the advance 
of an enemy towards Babylon, by hydraulic works resembling 
those of which so important a use has frequently been made in the 
Low Countries. It has been supposed by some,^ that in connection 
with the defences here enumerated, and as a part of the same 
system of obstmetion, a huge wall "was built across Mesopotamia 
from the Tigris to the Euphrates, to secure the approaches to the 
city upon that side of the river. The “ Median wall ” of Xeno- 
phon 5 is regarded as a bulwark of this descriptioii, erected to pro- 


^ Herod, i. 153. 

^ Otheiwise he would not have been 
brought into contact with the Gyndes 
(the modem Hij/dZa/i.) on his road to 
Babylon. 

® ’Eirl roirov (hTahonoedus) rot Tcepl 
rhv worafihv relxT} fijs 'Ba^vKoiviav 
7r(J\f «s ; otTTojs vXlvdou nal a(r<pd\rov 
icwrfK 0 (rijj} 6 n. Berosus, ap. Joseph, 
contr. Ap. 1. s. c. 

® Athenecum, Ho. 1377. 

^ Herod, i, 185. It need not be sup- 
posed that Herodotus himself “ sailed 
do’iTO tho Euphrates to Babylon ” 
(Groto’s Hist, of Greece, vol. iii. p. 
40'1<, note *), in which case his descrip- 
tion would he authoritative.' He 
speaks rather as if his infornaation. 
came from, others- — the travellers 
(merchants ?) who were wont to pass 
from tho Mediterranean to the 


phrates, and then to descend the river 
to Babylon. 

^ Ibid. 1. s. c. The wwk which He. 
rodotus calls a reservoir (^Kvrpoj^) 
seems roally to have had this object. 
He allows that in its ordinary con- 
dition it was empty (i. 191). 

3 See note * on Book i. ch. 185. The 
travellers from w'honi Herodotus got 
his account of tho winding course of 
the Euphrates above Babylon, may 
have been deceived by passing several 
villages of the name of Ardericca, and 
believing them to ho the same. Ar- 
dericca was a common iiatue, (See 
Herod, vi. 119.) 

^ See Heeren’s Asiatic HaLions, vol, 
ii. p. 132 ; Grote’s Greece, vol. iii. pp. 
394 and 40-,l. 

® Anah. i. vii. § 15. 
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tect Babylonia against tbe inoursions of tbe Modes, and tbia was 
no doubt fcbe notion wbicb Xenopbon entertained of it ; but tlio 
conjecture is probable,® that tbe bairrier witbin wbicb tbe Ten 
Thousand penetrated was in reality a portion of the old wall of 
Babylon itself, wbicb had been broken down in places, and suffered 
to fall into decay by tbe Persians. Tbe length of 70 miles wbicb 
Xenophon ascribes to it,^ is utterly unsuitable for a mere line of 
wall across tbe tract between tbe two streams ; for tbe streams are 
not more than 20 or 30 miles apart, from the point where the 
Euphrates tbro-ws off tbe Salclawiyeb canal — more than a degree 
above Babylon — to tbe near vicinity of tbe city ; and such a work 
as tbe supposed “ wall of Media ” would naturally have been car- 
ried across where tbe distance between tbe rivers was tbe shortest.^ 
Herodotus too would scarcely have ignored sucli a bulwark, bad it 
really existed, or have failed to inform us bow Cyrus overcame the 
obstacle,® We may therefore omit tbe “ Median wall ” from tbe 
Babylonian defences, and consider them to have consisted of an 
outer and an inner circuit of enormous strength, of high walls along 
tbe river banks, and of certain hydraulic works towards tbe north, 
whereby tbe approach of an enemy could be greatly impeded.^ 
With these securities against capture Xabonadius appears to have 
been content,- and be awaited probably without much fear tbe 
attack of bis powerful neigbbour, 

25. Within two years of tbe time when IsTabonadius, at tbe 
instance of Croesus, joined the league against tbe Persians, another 
embassy came from tbe same quarter with tidings that must have 


® See a paper read before the Geo- 
graphical Society by Sb II. Rawlinsoii 
in 1851. 

5’ Twenty parasarigs, or 600 stados, 
are a little more than 69 miles. If 
Xenophon’s informants meant this for 
the circuit of Babylon, they went even 
beyond Herodokis, who made the cir- 
cuit 480 stades (i. 178). 

® Mr. Groto (Hist, of Greece, vol. iii. 
p. 394) speaks of the wall as situated 
“ a little to the north of that point 
where the two streams most nearly 
approach one another." But if we 
accept Xenophon’s measurement, we 
cannot place the wall lower than be- 
tween Hit and Samara, which is more- 
than a degree above the point where 
the stx’eams approach the closest, 

®Mr. Grote sees this difficulty (HiSt. 


of Greece, vol. iii. p. 404, nota^), but 
puts it aside with, the remark that the 
wall “was not kept up with, any care, 
even in Herodotus’s time.” But if it 
was a hundred feet high in Xeno- 
phon’s time, it must have been visible 
I enough fifty years earlier. 

1 The passage of Berosus, where 
these works seem to bo mentioned, is 
very obscure, and appears to refer to 
some former occasion on which the 
city had been besieged, and taken or 
injured by means of the river, {trpbs 
rh uriKeri SivaffSai robs iraXiopicovt^ns 
rbvvorciiJ.hv du'a(rTp^ipovTa&, 4irl tIjj' WAtv 
H.araffKsv6,^^iv, rp^i^ p,by 

.T^S hrSov TtSkems 'irepifidkovs, rpeis Sh 
e|c<j toiroDV. Ap. Joseph, contr. 
Apion. 1. s, o.). 
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beett far from, satisfactory. Ifabonadius learned that bis rasb ally 
bad ventured single-banded to engage the Persio.n king, and bad 
been compelled to fall back upon bis own capital. He was re- 
quested to get ready an army, and in the spring to march to the 
general rendezvous at Sardis, whither the Lydian monarch bad 
summoned all bis allies.^ Habonadins no doubt would have coin- 
plied; but the course of events proceeded with such rapidity, that 
it was impossible for him to give any assistance to his confederate- 
Herald followed on herald, each bringing news more dismal than 
the last. Cyras had invaded Lydia — ^had marched on Sardis — 
Croesus had lo.st a battle, and was driven wdthin his walls — ^Habo- 
nadius was entreated to advance to his relief immediately. A 
fortnight afterwards, when perhaps the troops were collected, and 
were almost ready to march, tidings arrived that all was over — the 
citadel had been surprised — the town was taken — Croesus was a 
prisoner, and the Persian empire was extended to the Egean. Prob- 
ably Habonadi-us set to work with’ fresh vigour at his defences, and 
may even have begun at once to lay in those stores of provisions, 
which are mentioned as accumulated in the city when, fifteen years 
later, its siege took placo.^ 

26. A pause of fifteen years gave certainly every opportunity for 
completing such arrangements as were necessary for the defence of 
the town. It may be thought that even the territory might have 
been secured against hostile invasion, if a proper strategic use had 
been made of the natural barriers furnished by the two broad and 
deep rivers, and the artificial obstructions, consisting of canals, 
dykes, and embankments, with which the whole country was covered. 
The preservation of the capital, however, seems to have been all that 
was attempted. This is evidenced by the nature of the defences 
constructed at this period, and still more by the care taken to pro- 
vision the. city for a siege. It was probably hoped that the enormous 
height and thickness of the walls would baffle all attempts to force 
an e.utranco on the part of the besiegers, and that the quantity of 
corn laid up in store, and the extent of land within the defences on 
which fresh crops might he raised,^ would render reduction by 


* Herod, i. W. ® Herod, i. 81. lone districts tlmii cities. It is quite 
^ Ib. i, 190, Siria Srecey xdpr a impossible that a tract containing 
7roAAa)»/, above 130 square miles ghonld have 

® It must bo borne in mind that the been one-half covered with houses, 

walls of Babylon, like those of most On the other hand, it is highly prob- 

Oriental towns, enclosed rather, popu-, able that as much as nine-teuths may 
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bloclfado impracticable. The wbole mass of the population of the 
country might easily take shelter within the space enclosed by the 
great walls ; and so Babylon, like Athens in the Peloponnesian war, 
intended ,to surrender its territory to the enemy to be I'avaged at 
pleasure, and to concentrate all effort on the defence of the metro- 
polis. When Cyi’us, at the end of the fifteen years, appeared before 
the walls, a single battle was fought, to try whether it was necessary 
to summit to a siege at all ; and when the yictory declared for the 
Persians, the Babylonians very contentedly retired within their de- 
fences, and thought to defy their enemy.® Thenceforth “the mighty 
men of Babylon forebore to fight — they remained in their holds.” ^ 
We are not informed how long the siege lasted; but no second effort 
seems to have been made to drive away the assailants. 

27. After a time Cyrus put in execution the stratagem, which (it 
may be conjectnred) he had resolved to practise before he left 
Agbatana. By the dispersion of the waters of the Gyndes,® his 
army-had perhaps gained an experience which it was important for , 
them to acquire before attempting to deal with the far mightier 
stream of the Euphrates, where any accident — the weakness of a 
floodgate, or the disruption of a dyke — might not only have discon- 
certed the scheme on which the taking of Babylon depended, hut 
have destroyed a large portion of the Persian army. The exact 
mode by which Cyrus drained the stream of its water is uncertain. 
Herodotus relates that it was by turning the. river into the re- 
ceptacle excavated by Mtocris, when she made the stone piers of 
the bridge within the town.® Xenophon records a tradition that it 
was by means of two new cuttings of his own, from a point of tbe 
river above the city to a point below it.^® Both agree that he 
entered the city by the channel of the Euphrates, and that he 
waited for a general festival which was likely to engage the atten- 


have consisted of gardens, parks, 
paradises, and even mere fields and 
orchards. (Compare Q. Onrt. v. 1, 
§ ’27.) During a siege the whole of 
this could bo used for growing com. 
Hence the confidence of the Baby- 
lonians (^kSyov eJxoy Trokiopnias 
ovS4va). 

® Herod, i. 190. Berosus agreed in 
spealdng of a single battle (ap, Joseph, 
oontr, Ap. 1. s. o.X 

^ Jer. lx. 30. 


8 The Gyndcs is identified, almost to 
a certainty, with, the Diyalali, by the 
fact that it was crossed by boats on 
the road between Sardis and Susa 
after the Greater and the Lesser Zab 
(Herod, v. 52). The DiyHah is the 
only stream of this magnitude between 
the Lesser Zab and the Kerjdiah 
(Ohoaspes), on which Susa stood. 

® Herod, i. 191. 

Xen, Oyrop. vil. v, § 10. 
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tion of the mhabitanta, before turning the stream from, its natural 
becl.^ If the sinking of the water had been observed, his plan 
would have been frustrated by the closing of the city water-gates, 
and his army would have been caught, as Herodotus eK.presses it, 

‘‘in a trap.” ^ 

28. The city was taken at the extremities long ere the inhabitants 
of the central parts had a suspicion of their danger. Then it may 
well be that “ one post ran to meet another, and one messenger to 
meet another, to show the king of Babylon that his city was taken 
at one end.” ^ According to Bei’osus, indeed, Habonadius was not 
in Babylon, but at Borsippa, at tbe time when Babylon was taken, 

1; having bed to that comparatively unimportant city when his army 

was defeated in the- field.* He seems, however, to have left in 
Babylon a representative in the person of his son, whom a year or 
two previously he had associated with him iu the government. 

This prince, whose name is read as Bil-sliar-unw, and who may be 
identified with the Belshazzar of Daniel,® appears to have taken the 
command in the city when Habonadius threw himself, for some 
unexplained reason, into Borsippa, which was undoubtedly a strong 
fortress, and was also one of the chief seats of Chalchnan learning,*^ 
but which as.suredly cmdd not compare, either for magnificence or 

1 Herod. 1. s. 0 . ; Xen. Cyrop. vii. v. -with, a daughter of the great Mng, 

§ 15, whose son, son-indaw, and grandson 

Kiprr}. _ had snceessively held the tlarone. He : ; 

3 Jer. li. 31. may have taken to wife Neriglissar’s 

4 tiafiivvTjSos v'rrrjdels ry puixV widow, or he may havo married some 

KXeiffOr) iis Bopaiiriryjmp voXiv (ap. other daughter of Nebuchadnezzar. 

Joseph, contr, Ap. i. 21) . Belshazzar may thus have been grand- 

® Ch. v. Two difficulties still stand son of Nebnehadnezzar on the mother's 
in the way of this identification, M'hich side. It is some conibunation of tho.sa 
(if accepted) solves one of the most probabilities, or i)osfiibiIities, to find 
intricate problems of ancient history, that the name of Nebuchadnezzar was 
The first is the relationsliip in which used as a family name by Nabu-nahit. 
the Belshazzar of Scripture stands to He must certainly have had a son to 
Nebuchadnezzar, which is throughout whom ho gave that appellation, or it 
represented as that of son (verses 2, would not have been assumed by two 
11, 13, 18, A:o.) ; the second is the pretenders in succession, who sought 
accession, immediately after Belshaz- to personate the legitimate heir of the 
zar, of Darius the Mode,” With Babylonian throne. 
respect to the first of these, it may be On the difficulty presented by the 
remarked that although Nabonadxus reign of Darius tho Medo in Babylon, 
was not a desoondant, or indeed My some remarks have already boon made 
relation, of Nebuebadnozzar, Belshaz- in the Essay, ‘ On fclie Groat Median 
zar may have been, and very probably Empire ’ (Jlssay iii. § 11) . 
was. Nabu-nahit, on seizing the su- » Strab. xvi. p. 1050. Strabo also 
promo power, would naturally eeofe to says that it was famous for its manu- 
strengthen his position by mamage faoturo of linen. 
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for strengtli, with Babylon. Belshazzar, who was probably a mere 
youth, left to en.joy the supreme power without check or control, 
neglected the duty of watcliing the enemy, and gave himself up to 
enjoyment. The feast of which we read in Daniel, and which 
suffered such an awful interruption, may have been in part a 
religious festivity;'^ but it indicates nevertheless the self-indulgent 
temper of the king, who could give himself so entirely up to 
merriment at such a time. While the king and his “thousand 
nobles ® drank wine out of the sacred vessels of the dew's, the 
Persiau archers entered the city, and a scene of carnage ensued. 
“In that night was Belshazzar .slain.” Amid the confusion and 
the darkness, the young prince, probably unrecognized by the 
soldiery, who would have respected his rank had they perceived 
it,i was struck down by an unknown band, and lost his life with 
his kingdom. 

29. Cyrus then, having given orders to ruin the defences of the 
city,® proceeded to the attack of Boi’sippa, wdiere ISTahonadius still 


’’ See Herod, i. 191. rvxe7y ydp <rpi 
koverav &pri\v. The religious character 
of the festival is indicated iu the book 
of Daniel by the words — “ They drank 
wine, cmcE praised iJie gods of gold, and 
of silver, of brass, of iron, &c” (ver. 4). 

® Dan. V. 1. ° Ibid, verse 30. 

^ Greesns nearly lost his life in the 
same way, amid the confusion conse- 
quent upon the taking of his capital 
by assault, but was spared as soon as 
his rank was indicated (Herod, i. 85). 

® We are generally told, when the 
capture of Babylon by an enemy is re- 
lated, that the defences are demolished, 
Berosus said that Cyrus ordered the 
outer defences to be razed to tho 
ground (avyrd^as Tct e|w rijs irdhews reixo 
K a T a (T fi a 4 ' a Fr. 14, sub fin.) . IIo- 
rodotns makes Darius remove the wall 
and tear down tho gates, adding that 
Oyiois had left thorn standing (rh 
reixos irepteiXe, Kal t&s 'rriJXas itTreo'Traffe' rh 
yap Trpdrepov eKhv KfJpoy T'iji' 'Ba^vKwva 
iirol-rjo'e roiiraiv ovSdrepou, iii. 159). 
Arrian tells us that Xerxos razed to 
tho ground (Ko.r4ffica\^i) the temple of 
Belus (Exp. Alex, vii. 17 j compare 
iii. 16). In every case there is un- 
doubtedly an exaggeration. The oon- 
quoi’or was satisfied to dismantle the 


oity, without engaging in the enor- 
mous and useless labour of demolition. 
He broke, probably, large breaches in 
the walls, which sufficed to render the 
place defenceless. When a revolt 
occurred, these breaches were hastily 
repaired, and hence Babylon could 
stand repeated sieges — one at the 
hand of Cyrus, a second and third 
during tho reign of Darius, and a 
fourth daring that of Xorxes (Ofces. 
Exc. Pors. § 22). The walls must 
have remained at least to this last 
occasion ; and certainly Herodotus 
writes as if he had himself seen them 
(Horod. i. 178 and 181,- seo Mr. 
Grote’s note, Hist, of Greece, vol. iii. 
pp. 395-8). Ctesias too appears to 
have represontod himself as an eye- 
witness of their grandeur (of. Diod. 
Sic, ii. 7. rh iltj/as tivnerroy to7s aKov~ 
ovtriy, &s ipijai Krvifftas 6 KriSios), Ahy- 
denus, it must he remembered, ex- 
pressly declared that the wall of 
Nebuchadnezzar continued to the 
Macedonian conquest (seo above, page 
527, note"^), and St. Jerome says that 
the old walls of Babylon had been i*q- 
paired and served as the enclosure of 
a park in his day (Comment, in Esaiam. 
kiv, vol. iii; p. 115), 
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maiBtained himself. But the loss of his capital and his son had 
subdued the spirit of the elder prince, and on the approach of the 
enemy he at once surrendered himself,'^ Cyrus treated him with 
the gentleness shown commonly by the Persians to those of royal 
dignity and assigned him a residence and estates in Carmania, 
forming a sort of principality, which has been magnified into the 
gOYernment of the province.® Here, according to Berosus, he ended 
his days in peace. Abydenus, however, states that he gave offonco 
to Darius, who deprived him of his possessions, and forced him to 
quit Carmania.® 

30. It is possible that Habonadius was involved in one of those 
revolts of Babylon from Darius, where his name was certainly made 
use of to stir the people to rebellion, and so incurred the displeasure 
of the Great King. Twice at least in the reign of that monarch a 
claimant to the Babylonian crown came forward with the declar- 
ation, “I am Nebuchadnezzar, the son of Nabonadius;” and each 
time the magic of the name was sufficient to seduce the Babylonians 
from their allegiance. Babylon stood two sieges, one at the hands 
of Dai'ius himself, the other at the hands of one of his generals. 
On the first occasion two great battles were fought, at the passage 
of the Tigris, and at Zazana on the Euphrates,'^ Babylon thus 
offering a stouter resistance to the Persian arms under the leader- 
ship of the pretended son of Nabonadius, than it had formerly 
offered under Nabonadius himself. The siege which follow’‘ed these 
battles is probably that which Herodotus intended to describe in 
the eoncludmg chapters of his third Book ; but very little historical 
authority can be considered to attach to the details of his de- 
scription.® , ■ 


> ® Beros. Pi'. 14' sub fin. 

^ See Horod. iii. 15, and note ad loo. 

® Berosus only said — 

KSpos ^iXai/fipt^TTWs (rhy NajBiSyyTjdoy), 
Kal So vs oi/cv'T'^pioy a&Tij; Kap- 
ju ay {ay, i^^Trefixf/ey die rijs BafivXwvias. 
But Abydenns declared — Tb*' 5^ (Na- 
jSawiSoxor) KSpas IKcIjk Kap- 

ixayiTis TjjejjLoyip Supderai (In*. 9). 

Ap. Enseb. Cliron, Can. .pars, i. 
c. X. 

? Bohiat. Inscr. Col. I. Bat.' 16.19 ; 
Col. II. Bar. 1 ; Col. Ill* Bar. 13,14. 

® The Bebfsnun Inscription is con- 
clusive, as far as negative evidence 
can bo, against the details of the siege 


given in Herodotus. After a careful 
and elaborate account, contaiued in 
tvTO entire paragraphs, of the war 
which preceded the siege, ^vo hear 
simply, “Theu Naditabirus, with a 
few horsemen, fled to Babylon. I hoik 
toolc Babylon and seized that Nadita- 
birus ” (Col. II. Par. 1). I’lie details 
cannot belong to the second siege, in 
the reign of Darius; since tlio city 
was not then taken by Darius in per, 
son, but by lutaplircs (Ool. III. Par. 
14). It is probable, therefore, that if 
any such circumstances as those re- 
lated by Herodotus ever took place, it 
was, as Otesias asserted, on oooaBion 
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31. WJiatever ravages were inflicted on the walls and public 
buildings of Babylon by the violence of the Persian monarcbs, or 
the slow operation of time, there is reason to believe that it re- 
mained the second city in the Persian empire down to the time of 
the conquest by Alexander. The Persian court resided for the 
larger portion of the year at the great Mesopotamian capital and 
when Alexander overran the whole territory of the AchsGmcnian 
kings it apj>ears to have attracted a far larger share of his regard 
than, any other oity.^ Had he lived, it was his intention that 
Babylon should be restored to all her ancient splendour, and become 
the metropolis of his wide-spread empire. This intention was 
frustrated by his death; and the disputes among his successors 
transferred the seat of government, even for the kingdom of the 
Seleucidaj, into Syria. Prom this time Babylon rapidly declined. 
Soleucia upon the Tigris, which arose in its vicinity, drew away its 
population and the very materials of the ancient Cbaldeean 
capital were gradually removed and used in the construction of a 
new and rival city. Babylon shortly “became heaps,”® and realized 
the descriptions of prophecy.'* The ordinary houses rapidly dis- 


of the revolt from Xei’xes, Sir H. 
Rawlinsou secs reason to doubt the 
whole tale. (Note on the Beh. In- 
script. p. xvi.) 

® See Brisson, do Regn. Pers. i. pp. 
58-59. 

' Of. Arrian. Bxped. Alex. vii. 17, 
19, 21; Strab. xvi. p. 1049. 

2 Plin. H. N. Vi. 30. 3 Jer. li. 87. 

^ Isa. xiii. 19-22: “Anri Babylon, 
the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of 
the Chaldees’ excellency, shall be as 
when God overthrew Sodom and Go- 
; moirah. It shall never be inhabited,, 
noithor shall it be dwelt in from gene- 
ration to generation : neither shall 
tho Arabian pitch tent there, neither 
shall tho shepherds make their fold 
there. But wild beasts of the desert 
shall lie there, and their hoxises shall 
be full of doleful creatures ; and owls 
shall dwell thoi’e, and satyrs shall 
dance there. And the wild beasts of 
tho islands shall cry in their desolate 
houses, and dragons in their pleasant 
palaces, aixd her time is near to come, 
and her days shall not be prolc|igecl.” 
Jer. li. 41 : “ How is Sheshaclr 'taken ! j 
and how is the praise of the whole : 


earth surprised ! how is Babylon be- 
come an astonishment among the 
nations ! The sea is come up upon 
Babylon; she is covered with tho 
multitude of the waves thereof. Her 
cities are a desolation, a dry land, and 
a wilderness, a land wherein no man 
dwoliefch, noithor doth any son of man 
pass thei'eby.” Jer. J. 39, 40: “A 
drought is upon her waters, and they 
shall be dried uj) ; for it is the land of 
graven images, and they are mad 
upon their idols. Therefore the wild 
beasts of the desert with the wild 
beasts of the islands shall dw'cll there, 
and tho owls shall dwell therein; and 
it shall be no more inhabited for ever, 
noithor shall it be dxvelt in from gone- 
lution to gen ci'ation, ’ ’ Compare the de- 
scriptions of Mr. Rich (First Memoir, 
pp. 17-34), Ker Porter (vol. ii. pp. 
336-392), and Mr. Layard (Nin, and 
Babylon, pp. 491-509). The following 
summary from the last-named writer 
is striking : “ Besides the great mound, 
other shapeless heaps of rubbish cover 
for many an acre the face of the land. 
The lofty banks of ancient canals fret 
the country like natural ridges of hills. 
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appeared ; the walls sanlc, being either used as quarries ^ or crumb- 
ling itito the moat from which they had risen ; only the most elevated 
of the public buildings retained a distinct existence, and tliese shrank 
year by year through the ceaseless quarrying. Finally the river 
exerted a destructive influence on the ruins, especially on those 
lying upon its right bank, on which side it has always a tendency 
to run oif Perhaps under these circumstances there is more reason 
to be surprised that so much of the ancient town still exists than 
that the remains are not more considerable. The ruins near Hiliah 
extend over a space above three miles long and two and a half miles 
broad, and ai’e in some parts 140 feet above the level of the plain.'^ 
They still furnish building materials to all who dwell in the vicinity, 
and have clearly suffered more from the ravages of man than from 
the hand of time.® The following account of their present condition 
from the pen of a recent traveller may well close this sketch of the 
history of ancient Babylon. 

“ The ruins at present existing stand on the eastern bank of the 
Euphrates, and are inclosed within an irregular triangle formed by 
two lines of ramparts and the river, the area being about eight 
miles. The space contains three great ma.sses of building — ^the 
high pile of unbaked brickwork called by Rich ‘ Miijellibe,’' but 
which is known to the Arabs as ‘ Babel ; ’ the building denominated 
the ‘ Kasr ’ or palace ; and a lofty mound upon which stands the 


Some have been long choked with 
sand ; others still carry the waters of 
tho river to distant villages and palm- 
groves. On all sides, fragments of 
glass, marble, pottery, and inscribed 
brick, are mingled with that pcenliar 
nitrons and blanched soil, wliioh, bred 
from the remains of ancient habita- 
tions, checks or destroys vegetation, 
and renders the site of Babylon a 
naked and a hideous waste. Owls ” 
(which are of a large gx’ey kind, aiid 
often found in flocks of nearly a hun- 
dred) “ start from tho scanty thickets, 
and the foul Jackal skulks through the 
furrows” (Nineveh and Babylon, p. 
48d). 

® For tho rapidity with which a line 
of v/all will disappear whm quarrying 
Las once begun, compare Dennis’s 
Etruria, vol. ii. pp. 292-294. Mr. Rich, 
who is surprised at the disappearance 
of the walla of Babylon, remarks that 


“ they would have been tho first object 
to attract the attention of tho.s8 who 
searched for bricks” (First Memoir, 
p. 44). 

® Soo Layard a Nineveh and Baby- 
lon, pp, 492-8 ; and compare Loftus’s 
Chaldaea, p. 18. Captain Selby has 
found several distinct traces of old 
river-beds on this side of tho stream. 
(See his Map of Babylon, Sheet 1.) 

^ Rich, pp. 19 and 28. 

® AH the descriptioixs iigrco in this. 
Mr. Ltuyard shows that the quan-jing 
still continues. “To this clay,” he 
says, “ there are men who have no 
other trade than that of gathering 
bricks from this vast heap, and taking 
them for sale to tho neighbouring 
towns and villages, and even to Bagh- 
dad. . sphere is scarcely a bouse in 
Hillah which is not built of them” 
(Nineveh and Babylon, p. 506), 
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modern tomb of Amram-ibn-’'Ali. Upon tlie 'western bank of tlie 
Euphrates are a few traces of ruins, but none of sufScient import- 
ance to give the impression of a palace.® .... 

“During Mr. Layard’s excavations’ at Babylon in the winter of 
1850, Babel, the northern mound, was investigated, but he failed 
to make any discovery of importance beneath the square mass of 
unbaked brickwork, except a few piers and walls of more solid 
structure. Accordi'xig to the measurement of Kich, it is neai'ly 200 
yards square and 141 feet high. It may be suggested that it was 
the basement on which stood the citadel (?). From its summit is 
obtained the best view of the other ruins. On the south is the 
large mound of Miijellibe, so called from its ‘ overturned ’ condition. 
The fragment of ancient brick masonry called the Kasr, which 
remaiixs standing on its surface, owes its preservation to the diflB.- 
culty experienced in its destruction. The bincks, strongly fixed 
in fine cement, resist all attempts to separate the several layers. 
Their under sides are generally deeply stamped with the legend of 
Nebuchadnezzar. Not far from this edifice is the well known blodk 
of basalt, roughly cut to represent a lion standing over a human 
figure. This, together with a fragment of frieze, are the only 
instances of bas-reliefs hitherto discovered in the ruins. . . . 

On the south of the Mfijellibe is the mound of Ami’am. 

“Various ranges of smaller mounds fill up the intervening space 
to the eastern angle of the walls. The pyramidal mass of El 
Heimar, far distant in the same direction, and the still more exti’a- 
ordinary pile of the Birs Nimrfid in the south-west, across the 
Euphrates, rise from the surrounding plain like two mighty tumiili 
designed to mark the end of departed greatness. Midway between 
them the river Euphrates, wending her silent course towards the 
soa, is lost amid the extensive date-groves which conceal from 
sight the little Arab town of Hillah. All else around is a blank 
waste, recalling the words of Jeremiah : — ‘ Her cities are a desola- 
tion, a dry land, and a wilderness, a land wherein no man dwelleth, 
neither doth any son of man pass thereby,’ ” ^ 


® The ruins on the western hank ^ Loftus’s Ohaldsea and Snsiana, pp. 
seem, however, to have constituted the 17-20. 
palace of Neriglissar (supra, p. 535). * 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE BABYLONIAN EMPIRE. 


CoSTElirOBAKY KlSTGDOMf 


Lydia. 


Media. 


Babyionia. 


5tli year of Josiali. 


Sth year of Cy- 
axares. 

Takes Nineveh. 


39tliycarof Psam- Alyi 
atik L 
Neco. 


620 Nahopolassar made 
viceroy, 

610 I Revolts. Assists Gy- 
] axares against Nineveh 
608 Attacked hy Neco. Cyaxo 

Lyt 

606 Sends Nebuchadnezzar 
against Neco. 

605 Nebudiadnezzar. 

603 Makes peace between 

Cyaxares and Alyattes. 

Bi>8 Besieges Tyre. 

S9V Besieges Jenisalein. Assists Nebuchad- 
nezzar, 

894 .... 

594 i . . . Aatyages. 

888 Second siege of Jeru- . . . . 

■ Salem. , 

886 Takes Jerusalem. .. •• 

685 Takes Tyre. 

681 Invades Egypt. . . . . 

670 Second invasion of ♦ . 

Egypt (0 


attaclai Invades Syria. 

Defeats Josiah. 
. . Defeated at Car- 

ohemish by Ne- 
buchadnezzar. 


Attacked by Cy- Jehoahaz 3 tn 
axares. Jehoiakim. 

. . Sulmiits to 
chadnezzar. 


Peace made. Rebels. 


I Jchoiachin J 
i Zedekiah. 


Psaraatik II. 


Attacked byNebS' 
ohadnezzar. 
Taken prisoner. 


Attacked by Nebu- 
chadnezzar. 
Again attacked. 

Amasis. 


Croesus. 


JehoiacUn releaael 


Evil-Merodach. 

Nerigllssar. 


Deposed by Cyrus. 


8S6 Laborosoarchod. 

666 Nabonidus. Alliance 
with CroBsns. 


Makes alliance 
with Greesus. 


Alliance with 
Egypt and 
Babylon. 
Conq.uered by 
Cyrus. 


610 I Associates Bclsh.izzai 
639 1 Conquered by Cyrus. 
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ESSAY IX, 

ON THE GEOGRAPHY OF MESOPOTAMIA AND THE ADJACENT 
COUNTRIES. 

1. Outline of the Physical Geography — Contrast of the plain and the highlands. 
2. Division of the plain — Syrian or Arabian Desert — Groat Mesopotamian 
valley. 3. Features of the mountain I'egion — ■Parallel chains — Salt lakes. 
4. Great plateau of Iran. 5. Mountains enclosing the plateau — Zagros — 
Elbm'z— Southern or coast chain— Hala and Snliman ranges. 6. Low 
countries outside the plateau — (i.) Southern — (ii.) Northern^ — ^ (i“*) 
Eastern. 7. River-system of Wostem Asia — (i.) Continental rivers — 
Syhun — Jyhun--Helm,end, &c. — Kur—Aras — Sejid-Bud—Aji-Su — Jaghetu, 
&c. — JBarada- — Jordan — (ii.) Oceanic rivers — Euphrates — Tigris — their 
affluents, viz. Greater Zab, Lesser Zdb, DiyaleTi, JCerhhali, and Kuran — Hindus 
— ^Affluents of Indus, Sutlej, Ohenah, &o. — Bion — Litany and Orontes. 8. 
Changes in the Physical Geography — (i.) in the low country east of the 
Caspian — (ii.) in the valley of the Indus — (iii.) in Lower Mesopotarnia. 
9. Political Geography— Countries of the Mesopotamian plain— (i.) As- 
syria — position and boundaries — Districts — ^AdiahSn^, &c. — (ii,)' Susiana 
or Elymais — (iii.) Babylonia — Position — Districts — Ohaldsea, &c.— (iv.) 
Mesopotamia Proper. 10. Countries of the mountain region — (i.) Ar- 
menia — Divisions — (ii.) Media — (iii.) Persia Proper — Parmtac^ni, Mar- 
dyiln^ &o. — (iv.) Lesser mountain countries — Gordioea — Usia, &o. 11. 

Countries west of the Mesopotamian plain — (i.) Arabia — (ii.) Syria — 
Divisions — Oommag^ne, Coole-Syria, Palestine — (iii,) Phoenicia — Cities, 
12. Conclusion. 

1. Thii! geograpHcal features of Westera Asia are in tke highest 
degree marlced and striking. Erom the great mountain-cluster of 
Armenia Proper, situated between the 38th and 41st parallels, 
and extending from long, 38° to 45° E. from Greenwich, descend 
two lofty ranges to the right and to the left,^ forking at an angle of 
about forty degrees, and enclosing within them a vast triangular 
plain, measuring at its base, which is nearly coincident with the 
30fch parallel, fifteen degrees of longitude, or about 900 miles. 
This plain itself may be subdivided, by a line running from the 
mouth of the Shat-el-Arab to a point a little south of the city of 
Aleppo, into two nearly equal triangles, lying respectively towards 

1 To the right is the ran^ of Leha- of Ty ; to the left Zagros, or the 
non and Anti-Lebanon^ whioh is pro- Kni'dishHillsy wbioliforixistheinodera 
longed through Pales bine to the Desert boundary between Turkey and Persia. 
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tlie nortli-east and fhe sontli-weat. These two portions are of very- 
unequal elevation, the eastern triangle being for the most part a 
low plain little removed from the level of the rivers which water it, 
while the western is comparatively high ground, attaining in parts 
an elevation of from 1000 to 2000 feet." 

2. The latter of the two tracts is with scanty exceptions woodless 
and streamless, consisting of the Syrian and part of the Arabian 
desert, a counti'y never more than thinly inhabited by a nomad 
population, and with difficulty traversed, except near its upper 
angle, by well-appointed caravans carrying with them abundant 
supplies of water. The other or eastern tract is the great Mesopota- 
mian valley. It is formed by the divergent streams of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, which, I’ising from different sides of the same 
mountain-range, begin by flowing eastward and westward, leaving 
between them in their upper course a broad region, which is at first 
from 200 to 260 miles across, but which rapidly narrows below the 
36th parallel until it is reduced in the neighbourhood of Baghdad 
to a thiu strip of land, not exceeding the width of twenty miles, 
Here the two rivers seem about to unite, but repenting of their 
intention they again diverge, the Tigris flowing off boldly to the 
east, and the Euphrates turning two points to the south, until the 
distance between them is once more increased to abont 100 miles. 
After attaining to the maximum of divergence between Kanta/ra 
and Al Khvdr, the great rivers once more flow towards 'one another, 
and uniting at Kitrnah, nearly in the 31st degree of latitude, form 
the ShaUehArab, which runs in a single stream nearly to Mohatmah, 
when it divides into two slightly divergent channels, which enter 
the Persian Griilf almost exactly in lat. 30*^. To the tract lying 
between the rivers, which is Mesopotamia Proper, if we regard the 
etymology of the toi’m, must be added — to complete our second 
triangle — first, a. narrow strip of cultivable land lying along the 
Euphrates between its waters and the desert; and secondly, a 
broader and more important territory east of the Tigris, enclosed 
between that stream and the chain of Zagros, the eastern boundary 
of the plain region. This co-ontry, which is cooled by breezes from 
the adjacent mountain-range, and abundantly watered by a series 


s The plain bpfcween Aleppo and the that of Djedur, which stretches cast- 
Euphrates lias been reckoned at 1100 -ward from the foot of the Anti-Loba- 
or 1200 feet (see Col, Chesney’s Eu- non to the Arabia'a desert, at about 
phrates Expedition, vol, i. p. 411); 2000 feet (ibid. p. 501) . 
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of streams wHcli j0[ow from that high tract into the Tigris, mnst 
have hoen at all times the most desirable portion of the productive 
region known generally as Mesopotamia. 

3. The most remarkable feature of the mountain-ranges sur- 
rounding this vast flat, is their tendency to break into numerous 
parallel lines. This feature is less developed on the western or 
Syrian side, yet even there, Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, and the 
two ridges east and west of the Jordan, are instances of the charac- 
teristic in question, which is far more strongly and distinctly 
marked on the north and cast, in Armenia and Knrdi.stan. IsTorth 
of the plain, between Diarbekr and the Enxine, no less than four 
parallel ridges of great height, and separated from each other by 
deep gorges, enclose and guard the low I'ogion ; ^ while eastward, 
in Kurdistan 4 and Lnristan,*^ besides ranges of hills, three, four, 
or five mountain- chains are to be traced, intervening between the 
great plain and the high region of Persia. On the side of Meso- 
potamia these ridges are for the most part bare and stony, but 
in the interior of Kurdistan and in the north of Ai*menia their 
■flanks are clothed with forests of walnut and other trees, while 
green valleys smile below, and in summer ‘‘the richest pastures 
cuamel the uplands.”® The mountains rise in places considerably 


® See Col, Chesney’s Euphrates Ex- 
pedition, Tol. i. cli. iv. pp. 67-70, 

See the Journal of the Geographi- 
cal Society, vol. xi, p. 21. 

* This district, 'vvhioh twenty years 
ago was almost unknown, has been 
thoroughly explored by tlie enterprise 
of British travellers, particularly Sir 
I r. B awlinson and Mr, Layard. (See the 
Journal of the Gcograph. Society, vol. 
ix. part i. art. 2 ; vol. x. part i. art. 1 ; 
vol. xvi, art. 1, &o. ; and of. Layard’s 
Nineveh and Babylon, chs. xvii. and 
xviii.) The parallelism of the ranges 
is expre.sely noted by the latter writer 
(Nineveh and Babylon, p. 373 ; Geo- 
graph. Jonrn. vol. xvi. p. 50). 

® Mr, Layard says : " We had now 
left tho naked, liilh which skirt the 
Assyrian plains, and entered the 
wooded districts of Kurdistan” (Nine- 
veh and Babylon, p. 375). And with 
regard to the region north of ASvSyria 
he observes': At the back of Trabi- 


zond, as indeed along the whole of this 
bold and beautiful coast, the moun- 
tains rise in lofty peaks, and are 
wooded with trees of enormous gro-wth 
and admirable quality, furnishing an 
unlimited supply for commerco or 
war. ... In spring the choicest 
flowers perfume the air, and luxuriant 
creepers clotho the limb.? of gigantic 
trees. In suimner the richest pastures 
enamel the ujjlands, and the inhabit- 
ants of the coasts drive their flocks 
and herds to tho higher regions of the 
hills. The forests . . . form a belt 
from 30 to 80 miles in breadth along 
the Black Sea, Beyond the dense 
woods cease. . . . They are suc- 
ceeded by still higher mountams, 
mostly rounded in their forms, some 
topped with eternal snow, ban'eti of 
wood, and even of vegetation except 
during the summer, when they* are 
clothed with Alpine flowers and herbs ” 
^bid. pp. 6, 7). 
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above tbe .snow-line, and are believed occasionally to attain an 
elevation of from 13,000 to 15,000 feet,'"' 

Another feature of the mountain-region enclosing the great plain, 
common both to its eastern and western portions, is the occxirrenee 
in it of large lakes, the waters of which do not reach the sea. These 
lakes are of two very opposite characters. On the east, they lie at 
a vast elevation, 4000 or 6000 feet above the sea-level, while on tlio 
west they occur along that remarkable depression which separates 
the mountains of Palestine Proper from the high ground lying east 
of the Jordan. The sea of Tiberias is 652 feet, and the Dead Sea 
1312 feet below the level of the Mediterranean ; lake Urumiyeh is 
4200, and the lake of Van 5400 feet above the same. The waters 
of all (excepting Tiberias, through which the Jordan flows) are of a 
very similar character; they arc heavily impregnated with salt, 
which so greatly raises their specific gravity that they are little 
affected by storms, and possess extraordinary buoyancy.® 

^ In traversing tho country Between dinary buoyancy, see Dr. Eobinson’g 
MoaulandLakeVanjMr.Layardcrossed Biblical Roscarches, vol. ii. p. 213, , 
several passes on whicb, the snow lay and Mr. Kinglake’s Bothen, oh. xiii. ad 
in August, and which exceeded 10,000 fin. The same qualities are found, 
feet. He estimates the Toum Jelu, however, still more strikingly in the 
" probably the highest inoantaiu in Lake of Urumiyeh, of which Sir H. 
(sentral Kurdistan,” at “ not under, if Eawlinson gives the following ac- 
it be not above, 15,000 feet ” (p. 430). count: “The specific gravity of tlio 
further south the liowanduz attains water, from the quantity of salt which 
to the height of 10,568 feet (Geograph, it retains in solution, is great ; so much 
Journ, vol. xi, part i. p. 64). In the so indeed that the prince’s vessel, of 
most southern part of the Zagi-os 100 tons burthen, when loaded, is not 
chain, Mr. Layard says the summits expected to have more draught than 
are " frequently within the range of three or four feet at utmost. Tho 
]>orpetTial snow ” (Journal of Geo- heaviness of the water also prevents 
graph. Society, vol. xvi, p. 49). In the lake from being much affected 
Armenia, about Lake Van, Ool. Chos- with storms. . . . A gale of wind 
ney mentions the peaks of Ala Tagli, can raise the waves but a few feet; 
flapmh Nimmd, and Mut Khm, as all and as soon as the storm has passed 
above the^ snow line (Enphi-ates Exp. they subside again into their deep, 
vol. i. p. 69). heavy, doath-like sleep” (Journal of 

^ Those properties have long been ' Qeogr. Soo. vol. x. part i. p. (F). In 
noticed as attaching to the Dead Sea Lake Van the features scorned to bo 
(Tacit. Hist. v. 6) : “Laous immonso less marked. The water in some 
ambitii .... ncqne vento impellitmr, places is “ quite salt” (Brant in Goo- 
neque piscos nut suotos aquia voluorea graph. Journ. vol. x. p. 381), in others 
])atifcm'. Incortm und® superjecta only “ slightly brackish ” (ibid. vol. 
ub aolido ferunt ; periti imperitiquo iii, p. 50 ; vol. x. p, 403). Cattlo 
nandi periudo attoluntur,” Compare drink it, and it produces a R]mci<is of 
.loseph. Bell. Jud. iv. 8; Strab. xvi. fish; whereas in Lake Urumiyeh and 
p. 1086; Plin. H. H. v. 16. And for in the Dead Sea no living croatnro.s 
modern testimonies to the extract- are found excepting zoophytes (ibid. 
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4. Eastward of the lofty chain of Zagros, which, running in a 
direction nearly from north-west to south-east, shuts in the great 
plain of Western Asia on the side of the continent, the traveller 
comes upon a second level region contrasting strongly with that 
which lies upon the opposite side of the I’ange. The Mesopotamian 
flat and great parts of the Arabian desert form a continuous lowland, 
in no place more than a few hundred feet above the sea-level ; the 
great plain of Iran east of Mount Zagros is a high plateau or table- 
land, possessing an average elevation of above 4000 feet, ^ and seldom 
sinking below 3000— -the height of Skiddaw and Helvellyn. Its 
shape is an irregular rectangle or oblong square, the northern 
boundary being formed by the mountain-chain called sometimes 
JElbui's, which runs eastward from Armenia, and, passing south of the 
Caspian, joins the Hindoo Koosh above Cahul, the eastern by tbe 
Suliman and Hala ranges, wbicb shut in upon the west the valley of 
the Indus, the western by Mount Zagros, and the southern by a 
lower line of bills which runs nearly parallel with the coast, and 
at no great distance from it, along the entire length of Persia 
and Beloochistan, from Bnshire to KuTrachee. This parallelogram 
extends in length more than 20 degrees or above 1100 miles, while 
in breadth it varies from seven degrees or 480 miles (its measure 
on the west along Mount Zagros), to nearly ten degrees or 690 miles, 
which is the average of its eastern portion. It contains about 
600,000 square miles, thus exceeding in size the united territory of 
Prussia, Austria, and Prance. 

It is calculated that two-thirds of this elevated region are 
absolutely and entirely desert,^ The rivers which flow from, the 
mountains suiToundiug it are, with a single exception that of the 
Etymandrus or Hdmend — ^insignificant, and their waters almost 
always lose themselves, after a course proportioned to their volume, 


vol. X. part i. p. 7 ; Humboldt’s Aspects 
of Nature, vol. ii. p. 75, E. T. j Wag- 
ner’s Rcisc, vol. ii. p. 136). Lake 
Tan, too, breaks into “high -waves” 
under a storm (Layard's Nineveli and 
Babylon, p. 415). 

® Col. Chesnoy calls the elevation 


5000 feet (Euphrat. Exp. vol. i. p. 65), 
but this is above the average. The- 
level of Teheran, which is probably as 
great -as that of almost any part of 
the plain, is no more than 4000 feet ; 


(Geograph. Journ. vol. iii. p. 112). 

'>■ See Chosney’s Euphrates Exp. vol. 
i. p. 78. The “ Great Salt Desert ” 
is said to extend 400 miles from 
Kashan to Lake Zerrah, and 250 miles 
from Kerman to Mazanderan. Tho' 
• Sandy Desert of Sigistan is reckoned 
at from 400 to 450 miles in its greatest 
length, and in its greatest width at 
above 200 miles, (See Kinneir’s 
■ Geographical Memoir .of the Persian, 
Empire, pp- 20 and 222) 
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in the sands? of the interior. Only three, tVeUdmeml, the 'Bemlamir, 
and the river of Ghu::nc6, have even the strength to foi’m lakes the 
others are absorbed in irrigation, or sucked up by the desert. Occa- 
sionally a river, rising within the mountains, forces its way through 
the barrier, and so contrives to reach the sea. This is the case, 
especially on the south, where the coast-chain is pierced by a num- 
ber of streams, some of which have their sources at a considerable 
diwStance inland.^ On the north the JECevi-rud, or river of Herat, in a 
similar way makes ' its escape from the plartcau, but only to be 
absorbed, after passing through two mountain-chains, in the sands 
of the Kkaresm. Thus by far the greater portion of this region is 
desert throughout the year, while, as the summer advances, large 
tracts, which in spring were green, are burnt up — the rivers shrink 
back towards their sources — the whole plateau becomes dry and 
parched — and the traveller wonders that any portion of it should bo 
inhabited.® 

It must not be supposed that the entire plateau of which we have 
been speaking, is to the eye a single level and unbroken plain. 
This is not even the character of the Mesopotamian lowland ; and 
still less is it that of the upland I’ogion under consideration. In the 
western portion the plains are constantly intersected by “ brown, 
irregular, rocky ridges rising to no great height, but serving to 
condense the vapours held in the air, and furnishing thereby springs 
and wells of inestimable value to the inhabitants. In the southern 
and eastern districts “immense” ranges of mountains are said to 
occur,® and the south-eastern as well as the north-eastern corners of 
the plateau ® are little else than confused masses of giant elevations. 
Vast flats, however, are found. In the Great Salt Desert which 
extends h'omKashan to lake Zc'irah or Bharrah in western AfPghan- 
istan, and in the sandy desert oi Sigistan, which lies east and south 


_ ® Especially the Dusea or Punje/ur 
river, which, rises near Nashky, ia lat. 
29° 40^ long. 65° 6'', and falls into the 
sea near Otvatiur, in lat. 25° long. 62° 
nearly. 

“A dreary, monotonong, reddish- 
brown colour,” says Col. Chesney, is 
presented by everything in Iran, in- 
cluding eqnally the mountains, plains, 
fields, roclp, anima.ls, and reptiles. 
For even in the more favoured dis- 
tricts, the fields which have yielded 
an abundant crop are so parched and 


burnt before midsummer, that if it 
were not for the heaps of com in 
the villages near thein, a passing 
stranger might conclude that a har- 
vest was unknown in that a-p’paranily 
barren region ” (Euiahrates Exp. vol. i. 
p. 79). 

4 Ibid. 

® See Kinnoir’s Persian Empire, p. 

210 . 

® Affghanistan and Beloochistan 
Proper. (See Obesnoy, vol. i, ch. 
viii., and Kinneir, p. 2li. 
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of lake Zcrrak, reacHng from near FarraJi to tlie Meh'an monn- 
tains, plains of above a bnndred miles in extent seem to occur 
—sometimes formed of loose sand, wbicli the wind raises into 
hillocks,® sometimes hard and gravelly,® or of baked and indurated 
■' clay.^ — 

5. The mountain tracts surrounding this great plateau are for the 
most part productive and capable of sustaining a numerous popula- 
tion. Zagros especially is a delightful region. The outer ranges 
indeed, particularly on the side of Assyria, are stony and barren, but 
in the interior the scenery assumes a character of remarkable beauty 
and grandeur ; forests of walnut, oak, ash, and plane thickly clothe 
the ranges of parallel hills, along the sides of which arc terraces 
cultivated with rice, wheat, and other grain, while frequent gardens 
and orchards, together with occasional vineyards, diversify the 
scene, the deep green valleys producing cotton, tobacco, hemp, 
Indian corn, &c., and numerous clear and sparkling streams every- 
where leaping from the rocks and giving life and freshness to the 
. landscape.® Towards the north, the outer barrier , of the Zagi’os 
range, on the side of Iran, appears to he the m.ost elevated of the 
many parallel ridges.® It rises up for the most part abruptly from 
the high plains in this quarter, with snow-clad summits and dark 
serrated flanks, forming a gigantic ' barrier between the upper and 
lower regions,^ traversed with difficulty by a few dangerotis passes, 
and those only open during, seven months of the year,® 

The northern or Elburz range, which, starting from the ridge of 


^ This appears siifSciently from the 
account given by Kinneir of Lieu- 
tenant Pottingev’s journey (Persian 
Empire, pp. 216-218). But see also 
Pottinger’s Travels (pp. 132-8, &o.), 
and the diaries of Dr. Forbes and 
►Serjeant Gibbons in the Journal of 
the Geographical Society (vol, xi. pp, 
186-56; vol. xiv. pp. 145-179). 

8 “ The sand of this desert is of a 
reddish colour, and so light that when 
taken into the hand the particles are 
scarcely palpable. It is raised by the 
wind into longitudinal waves, which 
present on the sido towards the point 
from which the wind blows a gradual 
slope from the base, but on the other ' 
side .rise perpendicularly to the height 
of 10 or 20 feet, and at a distance 


have the appearance of a new brick 
waU” (Kinneir, p, 222). 

® Ibid. p. 217. Compare the “ Geo- 
graphical Notes ” of Mr. Keith Abbot 
(Goograph. Jour. vol. xxv. art. 1). 

‘ Chesney, vol. i. p. 79 ; Ferrier’s 
Caravan Journeys, p. 403. 

® See Layard’s Nineveh and Baby- 
lon (pp. 367-375), Chesuey’s Euphrat, 
Exp. (vol. i. pp. 122-3), and the 'oom- 
mnnications of Mr. Ainsworth, the 
Baron de Bode,' Mr. Layard, and Sir 
H. Eawlinson, in the Journal of the 
Geographical Society (vol, xi. p. 21, 
Ac. ; vol. xii. p. 75, &o. j vol. xvi. art. 
1 ; and vol. x. part i. art. 2). _ 

• * Journal of Geograph. Society, voL 
X. part i. p. 22. 

* Ibid. pp. 15 and 30, 5 ibid, p. 20. 
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■w,® in long. ^iS®, proceeds sonfcli-east and east along the 
southern shores of the Caspian, and thence strctclios across by 
Meshed and Herat to Cabool, is in its western portion a compara- 
tively nari’ow tract, consisting for the most part of a single ridge 
not exceeding 20 miles in breadth, roclcy and barren on its southern 
face, full of precipices, and cleft occasionally into long, narrow, and 
deeply scarred transverse valleys.'^ In places, however, this range 
too breaks into two or more parallel lines of hills, between which 
streams are found (like the Shah Bud and the Sefid Bud), in which 
case its character approaches to the richness of the Zagros district.® 
On the northern flanks overhanging Qhilau and Mamnderan the 
mountains are clothed nearly to their summits with dwai’f oaks, or 
with shrubs and brushwood, while lower down the slopes arc covered 
with forests of elms, cedars, chesnuts, beeches, and cypress-trees.® 
The average height of the range in this part is from 6000 to 8000 
feet, while here and there still loftier peaks arise, like the volcanic 
cone of Pemaveftd, the snowy summit of which is more than 20,000 
feet above the sea-level.^ Further to the east, beyond Damaghan, in 
about long, 66°, the character of the range alters; its elevation 
becomes less, while its width greatly increases. It spreads out sud- 
denly to a breadth of full 200 miles,® and is divided longitudinally 
into I'idges, separating valleys which communicate with each other 
by passes or defiles, and are rich, well inhabited, and well cul- 
tivated.® This character continues to about long. 64°, where the 
chain once more contracts itself. Between the points indicated, the 
range presents to the desert on the south a slope called AtaJc, or 
“the Skirt,” which is capable of being made highly pi-oductive, and 
is covered wdth the ruins of great cities, but it is now nearly a 
wilderness. : 

The southern and eastern chains are less accurately known than 


® Col. Chesney makes the Massula 
range the commencement of this chain 
(Eniihr. Exp. p. 73), hut it was found 
by Sir. B'., Eawlinson that the ridge 
between Zenjan and the Sefid Hud 
considerably exceeded in height the 
JlassM-Za nioimLains (Geograph. Jonxn., 
vol. X. pai-t i. p. 01). 

^ Soe Kcr Porter’s Travels, vol. i. 
p..S.'57. 

8 Soe Geograph. JonmaJ, vol. viii. 
p. 102, and vol. x. part i. p. 62. 

® Chesney, Euphr. Exp. vol. i, p. 


217 ; Geograph, Journal, vol. viii. p. 
103. 

^ The recent ascents of Mount 
Demavend, made by members of the 
British Embassy at 1’ehei’an, seem 
to have proved this vast elevation, 
which was first discovered by Mr. R. 
E. Thomson and Imrd Sohomberg 
Kerr in tlie autumn of 1858, 

^ See Geograph. Journ. vol. viii. p. 
308. 

® Ibid., and comp. pp. 313, 31-i. 
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tlie otTiers. Tlie southem may be regarded as commencing between 
Bnsbire and Shiraz. It is at first a considerable distance from the 
sea, but approaches the coast nearly in long. 55°, and then runs 
along parallel to it at a distance of a few miles, having an elevation 
of about 5000 feet near Cape Jast, and then decreasing in height 
until, a little west of the Indus, it is lost in the Hala mountains.^ 
The eastern chain follows nearly the course of the Indus valley, 
which it shuts in upon the west ; it consists of the Hala and Suliman 
ranges, the latter of which attains in some places the elevation of 
12,5)0 £eet,5 These mountains are, on the Indus side, arid and 
sterile ; ® their western flanlc can scarcely be said to be as yet Icnown, 
6. Outside the mountains enclosing the great table-land of Iran, 
on the south, the north, and the east, the traveller descends to low 
and level countries, which have now to be described briefly. 

■ (i.) The southern tract, which commences from the river Tah or 
Eindyan, about a degree north of Bushire, is a thin strip of terri- 
tory, varying along the shores of the Persian Gulf from 00 to 
20 miles in width,^ and near the mouth of the gulf contracting to a 
very narrow space indeed,® after which it seldom exceeds about eight 
or ten miles,® occasionally falling short of that breadth, and in one 
place—at GlwUr or G 7 wM 5 a 7 --almost suffering interruption by the 
advance of the mountains to the very edge of the sea. The cha- 
racter of this tract is peculiar. It is watered for six months of the 
year by a number of streams, some flowing from the coast-eliain, 
others from a more inland mountain-range ; but these streams fail 
almost entirely during the summer, when the natives depend upon 
well-water, which is generally of a bad quality. i The country 
between the streams is dry, sandy, and arid, and the general cha- 


Taklit-i-Suliman, the loftiest peak of 
tho chain. (Sco Col. Clieaney’s map 
at the end of his second volume.) 

® Journal of Geograph. Society, vol. 
iii. p. 131, and vol. xiv. p. 197. 

’ See Kinneir’s Persian Empire, pp. 
56, 68, &o. 

8 Especially at Capo Jaslc, where 
the mountains “ approach almost the 
edge of the sea” (Kinnoir, p. 203). , 

a Ibid. 

^ See Col. Ohesney’s Euphrates Exp. 
vol. i. p. 178. Xinneir, pp. 57, 58, 
and p. 205. 


4 Chesnoy, p. 73. This writer says ] 

of the eastern portion of the range, i 
“Where it has been examined, the 
formation is sandstone, limestone, 
gypsum, clays, and marls. Tho brown, 
bare, and furrowed appearance be- 
longing to tho first of these rocks, 
seems to bo the prevailing character 
of this part of tho chain, the sides and 
crests of which are generally deprived 
of vegetation ; but the valleys, where 
they happen to bo irrigated, produce 
the plantain, date, and other fruits, as 
well as grain.” ; 

5 T'hia in -f-.lift estimated heisrht of the 
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racter of tlae strip, 'botli towards the east ^ and towards the west,® 
is one of desolation. In the centre, however, from Gwattur to Capo 
JasJc, where the streams are most frequent, there is fine pasturage, 
and abundant crops are produced — the population supported being 

considerable.* 

(ii.) The tract of country outside the northern mountain-lino 
divides itself into two distinct and strongly contrasted distn'ets. 
Beginning upon the west, it consists in the first place of a narrow 
bolt of rich alluvial land along the southern shores of the Caspian, 
varying in width from five to thirty miles, and in length extending 
above 300.® This is by far the most romantic and hoautiful province 
in the modem kingdom of Persia. Forests of oak, elm, beech, and 
box cover the hills ; the vegetation is luxuriant ; flowers and fruit 
of the most superb character are produced; lemons, oranges, peaches, 
pomegranates, besides other fruits, abound ; rice, hemp, sugar-canes, 
and mulberries are cultivated with success ; and the district is little 
less than one continuous garden.® Hature, however, has accompanied 
these advantages with certain drawbacks ; the low countries suffer 
grievously from inundations through the swelling of the streams;"^ 
and the waters which escape from the river-beds stagnate in marshes, 
whose pestilential exhalations render the provinces of GhUmi, 
Masanderan, and Asterabad about the most unhealthy in Persia.® 
Eastward of the belt of land thus characterized, the low country 
suddenly acquires new and quite different features. ' From the 
south-eastern angle of the Caspian an immense and almost boundless 
plain— the deseiii of Ehiva or Kharesm — -stretclies northwards 800 
miles to the foot of th.o Moghojar hills, and eastward an equal 
distance to the neighbourhood of Balkh. This vast tract, void of 
all animal life, without verdure or vegetation,® depressed in parts 


a Kinneir, p. 203. 

* Malcolm’s History of Persia, vol. 
i. p. 2. Kimieir, p. 70. 

^ Kiiineir, pp. 203, 204. 

^ Cliesney, vol. i, p. 216. 

® yoo Kinneir, p. 38, and pp, 159- 
162 ; Ghesnoy, vol. i. pp. 216, 217, 
And compare Major Todd’s joarney 
through Ma:z;anderaii(Geygrapli. Journ. 
vol. viii. pp. 102-4). 

5" Ohesnoy, p. 80 ; Goograph. Journ, 
vol. viii. p. 103. 

® Kinneir, p. 166 ; Cliesney, p. 216 : 
Fraser’s Travels near tho 


Bea, p, 11. 

® Mouraviefi! (quoted by Do Hell) 
says of it : “ This country exhibits 
the image of death, or rather of the 
desolation left behind by a great con- 
vulsion of nature. Noithor birds nor 
quadrupeds are found in it ; no ver- 
dure nor vegetation clioors tho sight, 
except here and there at long intervals 
■some spots on which there grow a few 
stunted shrubs ” (Travels in tho 
Steppes of tho Caspian Sea, E. T., p. 
326). Tho account given by Sir A. 
Barnes is less poetical, but in its Tnfi.in 
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(according to some acconnfcs) below tbe level of the ocean — the 
desiccated bed, as H\imboldt thinks, ^ of a sea which once flowed 
between Europe and Asia, joining the Arctic ocean -with the Ensine 
— separates more eiffectually than a water-bairier between the 
Russian steppes and the country of Khorasm^ and lies like a broad 
dry moat outside the rampart of the Elburz range. It is sandy 
and salt ; “ and is scarcely inhabited excepting towards the skirts 
of the hills that fringe it, and along the courses of the rivers that 
descend from those hills, and struggle — ^vainly, except in one or 
two instances ® — to force their way to the sea of Aral or the 
Caspian. 

(iii.) The valley of the Indus, wdiich lies along the Eastern 
mountains, is near the sea a broad tract, veiy low and swampy, 
yielding however abundant crops of rice, and capable of becoming 
ricbly productive under proper cultivation.^ A vast sandy desert 
encloses the entire valley upon the cast, reaching from the Great 
Ruun of Cutch nearly to the vicinity of Eerozepoor, a distance of 
above 500 miles. Between the desert and the mountains is a 
space never less than SO or 60 miles in breadth, and sometimes 
expanding to 100 or 150 miles, which is. all capable of being 
irrigated, and might equal the borders of the Nile in productiveness. 
The most remarkable expansion is on the western side of the river, 
from the 27th to the 29th parallels, where the triangular plain of 
Guichi Omdava intervenes between the mountains and the Indus, 
having its apex at Dadur, 120 miles from the river, and its base 
reaching from MiMun Kobe to lake 3Ianchur, a distance of 230 miles, 
A portion of this plain is exceedingly inch and fertile, but part is 
barren and sandy ; the whole however is capable of being made into 


features similar. (See the summary 
in the Geographical Journal, vol. iv. 
pp. 305-311.) 

^ See Geograph. Journ. vol. xii. p. 
278 . 

2 Ibid. vol. iv. pp. 309-310, &c. 

® The JijJiun and Stjhun (ancient 
0-ms and Jaxartos) are almost the 
only rivers of this tract which sucoeod 
in maintaining themselves against the 
absorbing power of the desert. The 
Murgcmib, the Heri Bud, the river of 
Meshed, and various minor streams, 
are lost in the sands, like the rivers of 
central Iran. The Zerafslum, or river 


of llokhai’a, terminates in a small lake 
(Lake Dengiz). 

^ The Delta of the Indus, in the 
widest extent of the extends 

125 miles along the coast, from the 
Koree mouth to near Kurmcliee. The 
true Delta, between the Fitee and 
Mull months, is 70 miles (Geograph. 
Journ. vol. iii. p. 115). For the rapid 
changes in the Delta and in the course 
of the river, see Geograph. Journ. 
vol. viii. art. 25 ; and vol. x. p. 530. 

® See Kinneir, p. 228, and Bumes’s 
Memoir on the Indus (Geograph, 
Jomm, vol, xix. p. 118, et Beqq.,), 
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a garclen by skilM and well-marLaged irrigation.*’ Above Mittun 
Koie begins the -well-kno-wn country of the Puiijaub, another tri- 
angle — equilateral, or nearly so — between the points of Gumpicr at 
the junction of the Ghenab with the Indus, Attuclc. at the junction of 
the river of Cabul with the same stream, and JBulaspoor at the point 
nhere the Sutlej issues from the mountains. This region, which 
derives its name from the five great rivers whei’cby it is watered, is 
richly productive along their courses ; but the wide spaces between 
the streams are occupied by deserts, either of sand or clay, in some 
places bare, in others covered with thick jungle, or Avith scattered 
tamarisk-bushes, in either case equally unfitted for the habitation 
of man, and at present thinly dotted over with a few scattered 


7. The Pivei’- System of Western Asia, like its other geographical 
features, is peculiar. North of a line drawn from Erzeronm along 
Zagros into Luristan, and thence across Kerman and Beloochistan, 
in a direction a little north of east, to the Snliman mountains, the 
Hindoo Koosh, and the chain' of the Kuen Imn above Ladah, the 
rivers as far as the 50th parallel in Asia, and the 60th in Europe, 
fail of reaching the circumambient ocean, either losing themselves 
in the sands, or else terminating in lakes, which are larger or 
smaller according to the volume of the streams forming them, and 
the exhalant force of the sun in their respective latitudes. The 
principal of these lakes or inland seas are the Caspian and the Aral, 
the former of which receives the waters of the Wolga, the Ural, the 
united Kwr and Aras, the Kouma, the Terek, the Sejid Bud, the Jem, 
and the Attrulc ; while the latter is produced by the combined 
streams of the Jyhun or Airiu (Oxus) and the SyJiun or Sir ( Jaxartes). 
Thus into these two reservoirs— recently one, according to Hum- 
boldt® — are drained the waters of a basin 2000 miles in length, 
from the source of the Wolga to that of the Sir or Syhun, and 1800 
miles in breadth from the head-streams of the Kaama, in northern 
Russia, to those of the Bejid Bad, in Kurdistan. In the deserts 
beyond the Sylmn,^ in the highland of Thibet,^ and in the great 


^ Sec the Journal of the Geographical 
Society, vol. xiv. p. 198, and compare 
Kiiinoir, p. 213. 

The base, from Gumpier to Butas- 
poor, is about 390 miles ; the eastern 
side, from Bulaspoor to Attach, 320 ; 
and the western side, from Attach to 
Gumpier, 380 miles. 


® Asie Contrale, vol. ii. p. 296. 

® The principal lakes of this region 
are, Lake Bedhash in lat. <16” long. 
77°. Lako ICarcilcoid in lat. 44° 50', 
long, 70°, and Lako Ckdhar Tengiz 
in lat. 47° 60', long. 63° 50', 

^ Lakes Temmirton and Loh are the 
most Avestem of these. Eastward 
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Iranic plateau, are a number of similar but smaller salt-lalces, while 
tbroughoat these regions the phenomenon of the gradual disap- 
pearance of a river in the sands, either with or without irrigation, 
is of very frequent occurrence.. Besides these inland or “con- 
tinental” streams (as they have been called^) whose waters do nob 
reach the sea, Western Asia contains a considerable number of 
oceanic rivers, the chief of which are the Indus, the Euphrates, and 
the Tigris, while among those of lesser importance may be named 
the Tclioruh or river of Batum, the Bion or ancient Phasis, the 
Orontes, the Litany, the Jerahie, the Tah or Sinclyan, the Dmee or 
Boiigwur, and the Buralee or Beila river, A more particular 
description will now be given of the principal of these streams — 
so far, at least, as they belong to Asia. 

(i.) Among the “ continental ” rivers of Western Asia those of' 
the greatest importance are, the 8ylmn, the Jylmn, and the Udmend 
on the east ; on the west, the Km, the Arcis, and the Sefid Bud. 

The Sylmn rises from two sources on the northern flank of the 
Thianshan mountain-chain, the more easterly of which is in long. 
/'7° It flows at first nearly due west between the Oahakal and 
Alaiau ranges, but near Kolcmd (in long, 69° 60') it bends south- 
ward, and, making a complete sweep by Khojend, pursues a northern 
course for above two degrees (140 miles), after which it turns 
north-west, and then still more west, finaUy reaching the sea of 
Aral near its north-eastern extremity. At first, while it nrns 
between the two lines of mountain, it receives on both sides 
numerous tributaries, but ou issuing into the plain, at Kohand, and 
proceeding upon its northern course, skirting the Alatau hills, it 
ceases to obtain feeders from the left, and at lei.i.gth leaving the hills 
altogether (in 66° 50'), and proceeding across the desert, its supplies 
fail entirely, and it gradually diminishes in volume, partly from the 
branches which it throws out, but still more from evaporation, until, 
where it reaches the sea, it is diminished to one-half of the breadth 
winch it had before quitting the mountains in the vicinity of Otrar.^ 
It has a course, without including meanders, of above a thousand 
miles,'* and is in places from 200 to 250 yards wide. 


they conlirme at intervals along the, 
whole tract between the Kien-lun aaid 
the Thian-shan to the frontiers of 
China. 

2 See Mr. Keith Johnston’s Atlas of- 
Physical Geography, 'Hydrology/ No. 
5, p, 13. 

VOL. I. 


* This description, is chiefly drawn 
from the excellent map (No. 91) pub- 
lished in the Library Atlas o£ the 
Useful Knowledge Society. 

4 Mr; Keith Johnston estimates the 
length of the Syhun at 1208 miles 
(Phys. Atl. ‘ Hydrology,’ No. 5, p. i4(.} 

2o 
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The JyTimi rises from an alpine lake® — lake Sir-i-kol — -lying 
on the western side of the F amir steppe-region in lat. 40', 
long. 73*^ 60', After a rapid descent from the high elevation of 
the lake, during which it pursues a serpentine course, flowing first 
south-west, then nearly west, then north-west by north, and at last 
curving round so as to run almost due south, the Jyhun issues fi’om 
the hills on receiving from the south-east the waters of the river 
Kakeha, and follows a direction at first almost due west, and then 
from the latitude of Balkli till it crosses the 40th parallel, north- 
west by west, after which it bends still more to the north, and 
passing Khiva enters the Aral lake at its south-western corner by 
three branches. It is increavsod by a multitude of small streams 
from the right, and by some from the left, until it passes Kilef, 
when it fairly enters upon the plain, across which it runs without 
receiving a single tributary ® till lat. 40°, after which a few small 
streams reach it from the hills which skirt the plain upon the north- 
east. Kear Kilef it is 800 yards wide, after which it diminishes in 
breadth, but inci’eases in depth, till in the latter part of its course it 
is weakened by means of canals di*awn off from it for the purpose of 
irrigation. Its whole course, including the piincipal sweeps, but 
exclusive of meanders, is about 1200 miles.’ 

The Eelmend, or Etymandrus, rises between Bamian and Cahul 
from the south-western angle of the Hindoo Koosh, and flows in a 
slightly waving line from north-east to south-west across Afghan- 
istan, a distance of 600 miles, to FalaluJc, after which it sweeps 
round to the north, and then proceeds by an irregtilar course bearing 
generally north-west by west to lake Zerrah. The only important 
tributary which it is known to receive is a stream from the east ® 
formed by the junction of the UrgJiandah and the Turnuh, the two 
rivers between which lies the city of Kandahar. The Eelmend is 
from 60 to 90 yards wide at GirisJe^ hut increases to above 300 yards 


® Lieut. Wood found the elevation of 
Lake 8ir-i-lcol to he 15,fi00 feet (Geo- 
graph. Jonrn. vol. x. p. 536); whicli ie 
Inghcr than that of the sacred lakes of 
IJ ana,sa and Ravanahadra in the loftiest 
region of Middle Thibet, whose level 
is hardy 15,000 feet. (See Hum- 
hold t’s Aspects of Mature, vol. i. p. 82, 
E. T.) 

0 A niunbor of streams flow from the 
hills towards the Jjjdmn in the middle 


part of its course, hut fail of reaching 
it. The most remarkable are the 
or river of Balkh ; the 
Murgauh, or river of Merv ; the TIeri 
Bud, or river of Herat ; axrd the Kohik, 
or river of Bokhara. 

See map (Mo. 91) in the Library 
Atlas, and comjxare Col. Ohosney’s 
delineation. Mr. Eoith Johnston’s 
estimate is 1400 miloa (loc. sup, cit.). 

® Chesney, vol. i. p. 1G6. 


after receiving its great tributary,® and at Palalulc ^ attains a width 
of 400 yards. It has a course exceeding 600 miles, 

TVith the Holmend may be joined those other streams of the 
Iranic plateau (the Gonsir^ or river of JSamadan — the ancient Ecba- 
tana — the Zenclarud, or river of Isfahan, the Bendamir or river of 
Persepolis, the Jare-rud, the river of Ghuznee, &c.) which descend 
from the mountains enclosing it, and flow inwards towards a com- 
mon centre, but stagnate after a time, either expanding into lakes, 
or more commonly sinking imperceptibly amid the dry sands of the 
desert. In the same connection must be mentioned the other feeders 
of lake Zerrah be.sides the Helmend, namely, the Saroot-rud, which 
flows into it from the north, the Fari'oh-md, which descends from 
the north-cast, and the river of KliasJi, which comes in nearly from 
the east. These streams are none of any great magnitude, but they 
have an importance disproportionate to their size, arising out of 
their valne in a country where water is so scarce, and where culti- 
vation depends so greatly upon irrigation. 

The Kur and Aras, which unite at Djavat, are, together with the 
Sejid B/ud, the streams which carry off the drainage of the moim- 
tain-country lying between the western shore of the Caspian and a 
ridge which may be regarded as a continuation of Zagros, foi’ming 
the watershed between the continental and the oceanic rivers. The 
two streams rise within a few miles of each other in lat. 40° 40', 
long. 42° 40',® and flow at first in nearly opposite directions, the Kwr 
a little east of north and the Aras almost due south, till they are 140 
miles apart in long. 44°. After this they flow to the east, and 
approach somewhat in the neighbourhood of Erivan, where the dis- 
tance between them is not mox’e than 100 miles. The Aras then 
turns suddenly southward, on receiving the waters of lake Si van, 
and the interval between the streams increases to 130 miles, but in 
long. 46° tlie Aras ceasing to flow south, and in long. 4/’° beginning 
to draw a little towards the north, while the Kur, which for a short 
space had flowed north of east, in long. 4?° turns to the south-east, 
the two rivers gradually draw together, till they unite in long. 
48° 40'. The course of the Kur up to this point is reckoned at 


See Ferrier’s Caravan Journeys, 
pp. 428-9. The average depth, of the 
Helmend in the latter part of its 
course' is from to 2 fathoms (ibid.). 
^ Hinneir, p. 191. 

® See Col. Ohesnoy’s Euphrates 


Expedition, yol. i. p. 10, Soma regard 
the Singol. 8'1 as tho true AraL This 
branch, rises near Erzeroum, in. lat. 
39'’ long. 41° 20' (Geograph. 
Jonrn. vol. x, p. 445). 
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about 750 miles, and that of the Aras at an almost equal dis- 
tance.^ Both are considerable streams, the Kur being ninety yards 
wide, and from 10 to 20 feet deep at Tiflis,^ and the Aras being 50 
yards wide at Gurgur,^ and 40 as high up as Karahala,^ just below 
ite junction with the Arpatolmi. Both have numerous tributaries, 
the Kur receiving a number of important streams from the flanks 
of the Caucasus, of which the chief are the Araghar, and the united 
Alazani and Yori rivers, while on the other side it is also augmented 
by various feeders from the high ground separating its basin from 
that of tho Aras ; this lattor river being supplied with a constant 
succession of affluents from the mountains which close it in on 
both sides from its rise to its entrance on the plain of MogJuvn in 
long, 47° nearly. In the spring and early summer these rivers both 
swell enormously, from the melting of the snows : ® hence the diffi- 
culty of maintaining bridges over them which drew notice in Roman 
times,^ a difficnlty attested apparently by the many ruins of ancient 
bridges upon their course,^ yet which is proved not to be insuper- 
able.® The united Kur and Aras flow across the plain of Moghan, 
a distance of 110 miles,® to the Caspian, which the main stream 
enters in lat. 39° 50'. • 

The Sejid Bud drains the tract of high ground immediately south 
of the basin of the Aras ; * its true source is in the province of 
Ardelan or Kurdistan Proper, in lat. 35° 45', long. 46° 45' nearly, 
where it is known as the Kizil Vzen. It proceeds with a general 


® Chesuey, pp. 10 and 12, This 
estimate, however, includes the lessor 
windings of tho streams. 

^ Ibid. p. 10. ‘ 

® Xer Porter’s Travels, vol. i. p. 215. 
Kinneir says it was 80 yards wide at 
Megree, north of Tabriz,whon he crossed 
it in 1810 (Persian Empire, p. 321). 

® Ker Porter, vol. ii. p. 640. 

’ Twenty-one tributaries of the Aras 
are enumerated by bolonel Ohesney 
(Euphrat. Exp. vol. i. pp. 8-10). 

“ See Ker Porter’s Travels, vol. i. 
p, 215; Chesney, vol, i, p. 10* The 
ICur, winch in tho dry season averages 
03 3 ’ards at Tiflis, in the time of the 
floods expands to 233 yards. 

j' Cf, Virg. ABn. viii, 728, “Indo- 
mitiquo Dahm, et poniem indiffnatus 
Araxes,” and compare his imitators 
(Claudiau. Rufin. i, 376 ; Sidon. Apoll. 
Paneg. Auth. 441), 


* See Kcr Porter’s Travels, vol. ii, 
pp. 610, 641, &o. 

® Col. Gheaney mentions three bridges 
over the Arfis, one, that of Shah Abbas, 
north of Tabriz ; another at Kopri 
Kieui; and the third at Eass<m Kaleli 
(Euplmit. Exp. vol. i. p. 11). 

^ Chosney’s Enph. Exp. vol. i, p. 11. 

^ The basin of Lake Uruniiyeh iutor- 
veiios partially between the basins of 
tho Aras and the Sefid Rud. Two 
rivers principally feed this lake, the 
Jaghetu, which enters it from the 
south, and the Aji, or river of Tabriz, 
which flows in from Lbo east. Tliis 
lattor stream rises from Mount SevU 
Ian; and its valley, which slopes 
westward, is intciposed betwoon the 
Sefid Rud and Aras basins, whoso slant 
is towards tho Caspian. 
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dii-ection of N.B. by E. to the Caspian Sea, but makes one enormous 
bend in its course between long. 48° and 49° 15', running first IT.W., 
then IST,, and then lir.JSr.W as far as lat. 37° 30'. Here it turns the 
flank of the great range north of Zenjm,^ and, sweeping round sud- 
denly, flows south-east between that range and the Massula hills to 
Menjii (in lat. 36° 40', dong. 49° 15'); after which it resumes its 
original direction, forces a way through the Massula chain, and runs 
towards the H.E. across the low country of OMlan to the Caspian. Its 
course is reckoned at 490 miles. The chief tiubutaiues which it 
rccoiyes are the river of Zenjan, the Miam-a,, and the Shahmd,^ 
Westward of the Caspian, intervening between it and the great 
mountain-chain which forms the watd^’shed between the conti- 
nental and oceanic rivers, is the separate basin of lake TIrumiyeJi, 
fed by a nnmber of streams flowing into it on all sides but the 
north, the most important of which are the Aji 8u or river of 
Tabriz, the Jagheiu, and the Tatrm. The Aji 8u rises from Mount 
Sevilan (in lat. 38° 10', long. 47° 45'), in two streams, which flow 
towards the south-west a distance of some 40 miles, when they unite, 
and the river thns formed proceeds somewhat north of west for 
50 miles further, where a large affluent is received from the south 
in about long. 46° 50', The Aji 8% shortly after this changes its 
course suddenly, and once more rups sonth of west, passing through 
the immense plain of Tabreez, and leaving that city on its left bank 
at about five miles’ distance ; after which it bends rather more to 
the south, and enters the lake of XJrumiyeh in the remarkable bay 
which indents its eastern shore, in lat. 37° 48', long. 45° 40'. Its 
entire course, exclusive of the lesser windings, is about 180 miles, 
or somewhat more than that of the Thames and Severn. 'TlxcJaghetu 
and Tatau flow into lake Urumiyeh from the south. The former, 
which is the superior stream, rises in th^ pass of NauJehan, on the 
eastern side of Zagros, in lat. 35° 40', long. 46° 30' nearly, and has 
a general course of H.H.W. to the south-eastern shore of the lake, 
which it enters in lat. 37° 13', long. 45° 52'. It receives one im- 
portant tributary from the east, the Sa/ruk or river of Takhti- 
Suleiman^ the northern Ecbatana ; and has a course of 130 or 140 
miles. The Tatau is a smaller river descending from, the district of 
Sardasht. Its earlier course .is north along the line of the 46th 


s Vide supra, | 5. j graph. Joum. vol. iii. pavt i. p. 1 1. eukI 

® See Col. Chesney^s Bupbrat. Exp. vol, x. part i. p. 64, 
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degree of longitiade, which, it quits in lat. 36° 54', hending away to 
the north-west, and leaving between its stream and the Jaghehi the 
fertile plain of Miyandcib. It falls into the lake at its sonth-eastern 
ang’le, and has a course of 80 or 90 miles.’ 

Still further to the west, and separated altogether from the great 
region of continental streams which we have been considering, is a 
small tract lying very nearly upon the Syrian coast, the waters of 
which, equally with those of Ii’an and of Central Asia, are land- 
locked, and fail of reaching the sea. This tract, which extends 
from the source of the Barada (in lat. 32° 50') upon the north, to the 
shores of the Dead Sea on the south, consists of the two strongly con- 
trasted valleys of the BSada and the Jordan, with the tributary 
streams of those rivers. The Barada rises from the south-easteni 
flank of Anti-Iiebanon, and flows at first nearly south, in a goi'ge 
parallel to the chain, but soon leaves the mountains and takes a 
direction almost south-east through a broad and rich valley expand- 
ing gradually into a plain, across which it proceeds to run, seeming 
as if it would force its way through the desert, and fall into the 
Persian Gulf or the Euphrates. For this, however, its force is in- 
sufficient. It is greatly weakened by being divided into a number 
of different channels above Damascus,® which are used for irrigation, 
and fertilize the extensive gardens around that town. Although 
these streams reunite below the town, and the Barada flows once 
more for a short distance in a single stream, thmrgh moreover it 
receives in this part of its course two considerable tributaries from 
the south-west, the Na%r~el-Berde and the Awaadj\ yet in spite of all 
it shortly after loses itself in the extensive marsh which, under the 
name of Bahr-e-l-Merdj, spreads eastward towards the desert, extending 
from the point where the Barada enters it, a distance of nine miles, 
and having an average w,^dth of about two miles ® The course of 
the Barada, exclusive of meanders, does not exceed 40 miles. 


’ See Geograpk. Journ.vol.iii. arfc.l, 
and vol. x. part i art. 1. 

® Col. Chesney enumerates nine of 
these (Enphmt. Exped. vol, i. p, 502). , 
The river fii’st splits into two streams, \ 
one of which does not further snb- 
rUvide, but passes in a single channel 
along the northern side of the city. 
This_ branch has perhaps a right to be 
considered as the ancient Pharpar. 
f8ee Benjamin of Tudela, as quoted 
by Col. Che.snoy.) The other branch, 


which may bq I'egarded as the Abana, 
is further subdivided into eight chan- 
nels, which pass either through tho 
city or. south of it, and all reunite 
before the northern branch again joins 
the southern. For a graphic descrip, 
tion of the plain of Damascus, see 
MaundrelTs Journey, pp. 122, 123 
(quoted by Dean Stanley in his Sinai 
and Palestine, p. 402) . 

® This is the account of Col. Chesney, 
vol. i. p. 503. According to Mr. Porter 
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From tlie opposite side of Anti-Lebanon, at a point nearly 
parallel with its culminating heiglit, the lofty elevation of Jelel- 
es]i-Sheihh or Hermon,^ rises the Jordan from a number of copious 
springs flowing chiefly from the main chain, which here takes a 
direction almost due south, but in part also from the western pro- 
longation of the Anti-Lebanon, which skirting the valley of the Litany, 
runs on from thence through Palestine and Iduma 3 a to Sinai, Of 
these springs, one of the principal — “the parent stream of the 
. valley,” ^ as it has been called— is the torrent of the Hasheya. This 
torrent, which rises in tlie fork of the Anti-Lebanon, where the two 
chains separate, in lat, 33*^ 40', long. 35° 50' nearly, runs at first 
with a south-westerly course down a deep and rocky gorge, but 
gradually bends towards the south, and entering upon the plain near 
Laish (Tel-eX-Kadi), flows somewhat east of south through a marshy 
tract into the lake of Merom (now BaJir-el-ILaleh). Another stream, 
more usually regarded as the true Jordan, rises from two copious 
sources — one at Dan or Laish, the other at Cffisarea Philippi or 
Paneas (now Banias)^ — and, running parallel to the Kasbeya through 
the flat, enters Merom a little to the east of the other feeder. From 
Merom, which is a mountain tarn, seven miles long and six broad 
at its greatest width ^ — the Jordan issues in a single stream and 
begins that remarkable descent which distinguishes it from ail 
other rivers. Lake Merom is 50 feet above, the Sea of Tiberias 
652 feet below, the Mediterranean, the distance between the two 
being at the utmost 10 miles. Down the narrow and depressed cleft 
between these lakes the river flows with a rapid current and in a 


(Qeograph. .fourn. vol. xxvi. pp. -kJ-B) 
there is no such stream, at all as the 
Nahr-el-Berda, and the Awaadj flows, 
nob into the Barada, but into a lake or 
marsh of its own. This traveller also 
states that in lieu of a single lake 
there are three distinct lakes, two 
formed by the Barada, and the other, 
as above stated, by the Awaadj. Per- 
haps this change is caused hy a con- 
tinuance of dry seasons. 

^ Mount Hermon has not, I believe, 
been accurately measured, but is cal- 
culated. at about 10,000 feet (Chesaey, 
vol. i. p. 893; Stanley, frontispiece)-' 
.Its toft ascends high above the line of 
perpetual snow. 


^ Stanley, p. ,386. 

3 A minute description of these two 
sottrcoB is given by Dean Stanley 
(Sinai and Paleatiuo, pp. 386-391). 

■* These are the dimensions given by 
Dean Stanley (ibid. j). 382). Col. 
Ohesney says, “ The water's seem to 
have preserved the extent assigned 
to them by Josephus — 7 miles long, 
and 34 wide” (Euphrat. Exp. vol i. 
p. 399, and note). Colonel Wilden- 
bruoh observes that the dimensions 
depend on the time of year, the wet- 
ness or dryness of the 6e:u,('n, Ac., 
and vary continually (Geograph. Jonm. 
vol. XX. p. 228). 
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narrow bed, being in fact little better than a succession of rapids.® 
Its course here is but slightly winding, and the fall cannot average 
less than 40 or 50 feet per mile.® The general direction is almost 
due south till within a short distance of the Sea of Tiberias, when it 
becomes south-west by south for a few miles befoi’e the river enters 
the sea After resting for a while in this clear and deep basin — an 
iiTegular oval, 13 miles long, and towards the middle about six 
miles broad ’’ — the Jordan again issues forth with the same southern 
direction along the still lower depression which unites the Sea of 
Tiberias and the Dead Sea. Hero the descent of the stream be- 
comes comparatively gentle, not mxrch exceeding three feet per 
milej for though the direct distance between the two seas is less 
than 70 miles, and the entire fall 660 feet, which would seem to 
give a descent of nearly 10 feet per mile, yet as the course of the 
river throughout this portion of its career is tortuous in the ex- 
treme,® the fall is really not greater than above indicated. Still it 
is sufficient to produce as many as twenty-seven rapids, or at the 
rate of one to every seven miles.® Pive miles below the point where 
the Jordan issues from the Sea of Tiberias, it receives an important 
affluent from the east, the Sheriat-el-Mandlmr, or ancient Hieromax, 
which drains a large district east of the main chain descending 
from Anti-Lebanon — the ancient Iturasa and Trachonitis, the modern 
JSauran. Again, about midway between the two seas, another 
affluent of almost equal size joins it, the JaUholc, or river of ZurJea, 
which descends through a deep ravine from the ancient country of 
the Ammonites, The whole course of the Jordan, from the most 
northern source — ^that of the Sasbeya — to its termination in the 


Wbero the river first issues fx’oru 
the lake it is sluggish, but after pass- 
ing Jacob’s bridge, miles from the 
lake, it is said to become a sort of 
"continuous waterfall” (Geograph, 
Jouj’n, 1. s. 0 .), 

® l^he fall between the two lakes is 
703 feet — the distance, following the 
curve of the stream, between 11 and 
13 miles. As the river here meanders 
very little, its actual course is not 
likely to exceed 14i or at most 16 
miles. This would give an average 
fall of from 14 to 50 feet. Taking 
into account the fact that for 2^ miles 
the fall is very slight indeed, it would 
scorn that from Jacob’s bridge to the 


Sea of Tiberias the rate must con- 
siderably exceed 50 feet. Mr. T^eter- 
mann calculated it to exceed 116 feet 
(Geograph. Journ. vol. xviii. p. 103) ; 
but he regarded the Sea of Tiberias as 
more depressed than it really is, and 
made no allowanoc at all for meanders. 

See Dean Stanley’s work, p. 332. 
Ool. Ohesnoy makes the length 12, 
and the greatest breadth 5 miles 
(Knphrat. Exp. vol. i. p. 400) . 

® Tho 70 miles of actual length arc 
increased by the multitudinous wind, 
inga to 200 (Geograph. Joux'n. vol. 
xviii. p. 94, note; Stanley, p. 377). 

® Stanley, p. 376. 
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Dead Sea, including' tlie passage of tlie two lakes througli which, it 
flows, is, if we include meanders, about 270, if we exclude them, 
about 140 miles. It3 width in the lower part of its course is from 
60 to 100 feet, while its depth varies from four to nine feet4 It is 
calculated to pour into the Dead Soa about 6,090,000 tons of water 
daily.^ 

(ii.) The principal oceanic streams of Western Asia are the 
Eaphrates, the Tigris, and the Indus. The general course of the 
Euphrates and Tigris has been already given;® but a more par- 
ticular description seems to be proper in this place. 

The Eiiphrates or Frat rises from two chief sources in the 
Armenian mountains, one of them at 25 miles 2T.E. of 

Erzeroum, and little more than a degree from the Euxine; the 
other on the northern slope of Ala Tagli, near the village of Diyadin, 
and not far from Mount Ararat. The former, or northern Euphrates, 
has the name Frat from the first, but is known also as the Kara-su ; 
the latter, or southern Euphrates, is always called the M^irad-chai, 
but is in reality the main stream, and real source of the river.® 
Both branches flow at first with a general direction of W.S.W. 
through the wildest mountain-districts of Armenia towards the 
Mediterranean, the interval between them varying from 50 to 70 
. miles, till in long. 39° the northern branch inclines more to the 
south, while the Miirad-chai runs north of west to meet it, and a 
junction is formed near Kebhan Maden; after which the augmented 
stream proceeds by a tortuous course southward to Balis, where the 
river finally gives np its struggle to reach the Mediterranean,® and 
turns eastward, pursuing from this point almost uniform sonth- 
easfcerly direction, till it joins the Tigris and passes into the Persian 
G-alf by the Shat-el-Arah and the Bah-a-MisMr. The course of the 


^ Dean Stanley says the width is 
from 60 to 100, the depth from four to 
six feet. But as the river is fordable ' 
in very few places, this is clearly too 
low an estimate. Mr. A. Petermann 
calls the average width below the Sea 
of Tiberias 00 feet, and the depth 8 or 
9 feet (Geograph. Jonrn. vol. xviii, 
p, 95). 

- Ohesney’s Eupbrat. Exned. voL i. 
p. ddl. 

® Supra, § 2. : \ 

^ See Hamilton’s Travels, vol. i. 
p. 178. 


® See Geogjraph. Jonm, vol. vi. part 
ii. p. 204, vol. X. p. 418, and compare 
Ohesney’s Euph. Exp. vol. i. p. 42. 

® The least distance of the Enphrales 
from the Mediterranean would scorn 
by the map to be abont 100 mUos, 
from Ba/yas in the Gulf of Issns 
{Iskendenm) to a point a few miles 
above Bir upon the river. The dis- 
tance from Bir to the mouth of the 
Orontes, which was traversed by the 
Euphrates Expedition, is by the road 
140, in a direct line- i38 miles (Ohes- 
ney, vol. i, p. 47). 
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Mnracl-clmi until its jnnction witb. tbe Kara-su is a little more than 
400 miles, that of the Kara-su being 270 miles : on their union the 
“Euphrates assumes an imposing appearance; it is here — 1380 
miles from its mouth — 120 yards wide and very deep ; it still flows 
through a mountainous country, receiving one or two important 
tributaries from the west,® till between the 37th and 38th parallels 
it forces its way through the last and principal range of Taurus, 
and enters upon a comparatively low but hilly district a little above 
Sumeisat (Samosata), whence it is navigable, without any serious 
interruption, for nearly 1200 miles to the soa,^ The hills continue 
till a little above BalckaJi, where they recede, and the Euphrates 
enters on a flat country, through which it meanders for about 80 
miles, when it comes upon a chain of hills known as the Smjar 
range, which stretches across Mesopotamia from Mosul to this 
point, 2 and hence traverses the Arabian desert to Palmyra. Through 
this harrier the river makes its way in. a very remarkable manner, 
flowing in a smooth channel, 250 yards wide and seven fathoms 
deep, between beetle-browed precipices, which rise from 300 to 
500 feet above the water’s edge.® ITinety miles lower down the 
Euphrates receives its last tributary, the KJialur, from the north- 
east ; and 270 miles below the confluence it leaves the last hills 
and enters on the alluvial plain near Hit (the Is of Herodotus). In 
this part of its course it has an average w;idth of 350 yards, and a 
depth of about 18 feet ; but soon afterwards it throws off a number 
of important canals which seriously diminish its bulk, reducing it 
about Jjamlnn to a breadth of 120 yards with a depth of only 12 
feet. This seems to he its greatest diminution/ as a little below 
Lamlun some of the canals reunite with the main stream, which at 
Al KJiiidr is again 200 yards broad, and farther on increases to 250 
yards, which is its average for the hundred m,iles from Al KMidi' to 
KwriiaJi. At Kurnah the Euphrates and Tigris join, forming the 
Shat-el-Arab, a tidal river above 100 miles long, which receives also 
the Kerkhah, and lower down the Kuran from the Zagros range, and 


7 Ohesney, vol. i. pp. 42 and 43. 

® Ibid. p. 44. 

® It; is one of the peculiarities of the 
Euphrates that it receives so few 
tributaries. After the river is consti- 
tuted by the junction of the Murad 
and Kai’asu, the only affluents of the 
least importance are the CJmrmrli Su 


and the TokTimah Su from the west, 
from the east the Belik and the Khabur 
rivers. 

^ Ohesney, vol. i. p, 45. 

® Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, 
oh. xi. Ghesney, vol. i. pp. 48-9. 

® Ohesney, vol. i. pp. 48-9. 

The gr^ual diminution in the size 


gradually increases from an average "breadth of 600 yards with a 
depth of 21 feet above Busrah^ to a width of 1200 yards and a depth, 
of 30 feet between that town and the sea.® The entire course of 
the Euphrates is estimated at 11P80 miles from its more southern 
source near Biyadin to the embouchure of the Shat-ol-Arab.° The 
quantity of water discharged by it at Hit has been found to be 
72,8d'0 cubic feet per second,'^ 

The Tigi'is, like the Euphrates, has two . principal sources. The 
western is in lat. SS'’ 10', long. 39° 20', a little south of lake 
Goljik,^ and a few miles only from the Euphrates where it bursts 
through the outer barrier of Taurus, aud descends upon the lower 
country near Sume'isat. This stream at first flows north-east along 
a deep valley at the foot of Mount Kisatv, but after running about 
25. miles in this direction, it sweeps round to the south and descends 
by Afghani Maden upon Diarbekr, receiving a tributary on each 
side from the mountains, and emerging upon a comparatively open 
country in lat. 37° 50', through which it flows with a course almost 
due east to Osman Kieui^ where it is joined by the second or eastern. 
Tigris. The eastern Tigris rises in lat. 38° 40', long. 40° 16', from 
the side of the great range of Ala Tagh (the ancient Mphates), and 
runs S.S-’W. by Myafarekin to Osman Kieui^ collecting on its way 
the waters of a lai’ge number of streams which descend from other 
pai’ts of the same range. The length of the Diarbekr stream or 
true Tigris up to the point of junction is somewhat more than 150 


of the Euphrates will be best seen 
from the pubioined table, constructed 


from data furnished by Ool. Ohes. 
ney: — 


at Sadisah ... ... 
from Radisah to Ifit 
from Sit to Selujah 
from Felujah to Sillah 

at Siwaniyah 

at Lamhin 

Al Khudr ... .. .. . 

from Al Khudr to Sheikh- 
from Sheikh-el-Shuyukh to Xurnah ... 


® See Chesney, vol. i.- pp. 60, 61. 
The recent expedition to the Persian 
Gulf has shown that great alterations 
have taken' place in the course and 
soundings of the lower Euphrates since 
the survey of Col. Chesney. Such 


changes are no doubt perpetual. 

. ® See Chesney, vol. i. p. 40. 

^ By Mr. Bennie. Sco Cliesuey, 
vol. i. p. 62, 

s.Jonrnal of Geograph. Society, vol. 
vi. p. 208, and x. p. 365. 
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miles, wHle that; of the Myafareldn stream falls short of 1 00 miles.® 
The Tigris, a little below the junction, and before receiving its next 
great tributary, is ISO yards wide and from three to four feet deep.^ 
It continues to flow towards the east as far as Til (in lat. 37° 46', 
long. 41° 30'), where it receives another large stream, which is 
called by some the Eastern Tigris,^ and does not seem to be alto- 
gether undeserving of the title. This branch rises near BllU in 
northern Kurdistan (in lat. 37° 60', long. 43° 30'), about 25 miles 
from Julcmenh, on the mountain-road between that place and the 
lake of Yan. It runs at first towards the north-east, but soon 
sweeps round to the north, and then proceeds with a general 
westerly course, nearly along the line of the 38th parallel, to 8ert^ 
which it leaves a little upon the right ; thence flowing south-west 
to its junction with the BitUs Ghai (in lat, 37° 55', long. 41° 35'), 
and from that point proceeding almost due south to TiU The 
course of this stream is probably not much shorter than that of the 
Diarbekr branch, or Western Tigris, and the two rivers are said to 
be of nearly equal size at their junction.* From Til the Tigris runs 
southward for 20 miles through a long, nai'row, and deep gorge, 
at the end of which it emerges upon the low but still hilly country 
of Mesopotamia, near Jezireh. Hence it flows at first in a S.S.E. 
direction past Mostd (Nineveh) and Tehrit (near which the alluvial 
plain begins) to Baghdad, thence proceeding a little south of east 
to Kaniara, and from Kantara again S.S.E. to Kurnah, where it 
joins the Euphrates. Along this part of its course it continues to 
receive numerous and important tributaries which flow into it from 
the Zagros range, whereof the principal are the eastern KhuJbur, the 
Greater and Lesser Zabs, and the Diyaleh or ancient Gyndcs. 
These rivers are all of large size ; and by the addition of their 
waters the Tigris is rendered in its lower course a stream, of greater 
volume than the Euphrates. It is narrower, seldom exceeding 200 
yards in width, but deeper and far swifter, its mean velocity at 
Baghdad being between 7 and 8 feet per second, while that of the 
Euphrates at Hit is but 4|- feet ; .^and its, discharge being 164,100 


® Ghesu-cy, vol. i. p. 17. 

^ .Journal of Geograph. Society, vol, 
viii. pai'fc i. p. 80. 

^ Seo Rich’s Kurdistan, voL i; p. 
378 ; Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, 
p. I'lG, &c. 

■’ Col. Chesuey’s description (pp, 18, 


19) must here be superseded by the 
personal observations of Mr. Layard, 
who was the &st to trace the course 
of these rivens (Niueveli and Babylon, 
pp. 39, 49, 416, 420, 422, &c.). 

Layard, p. 49. 
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cubic feet of water in the same time, while the discharge of the 
Phiphrates is no more than 72,800 feet.® The whole course of the 
Tigris is' reckoned at 1146 mile.s.* 

The tributaries which the Tigris and the Shat-el-Arab receive 
from the Zagros range are afSuents of such importance as to require 
some separate notice. Besides minor streams, such as the JChahur 
aTid the Ad/iam, five rivers of large volume flow from the mountains 
which close in the Mesopotamian plain upon the east, and carrj 
their waters to join those of the great vallej-streams. These are 
the Upper and Lower Zabs, the Diyaleh, the Kerkhah, and the 
Euran or Shxister river. 

The Upper or Great Zab {Zab Ala) rises near Klwniyeh, between 
lakes Yan and Urumiych, in about lat. 38° 20', long. 41° 30'.- Its 
general direction is a very little west of south, hut it serpentines in 
a remarkable way, making first one great bend to the west by 
Julmnerik, so as to reach long. 40° 3Q', and then another to the east 
nearly to Rowandnz, where it touches long. 41° 15'.'^ It receives 
two principal tributaries, the river of Rowand/az, which flows iu 
from the east, and the Qhazir, which joins it from the north-west, 
not far from its confluence with the Tigris.® It is fordable in 
places,® but near its junction with the Tigris is a deep stream, 
with a width of 20 yards.^ It is very swift and strong, and is 
sometimes called by the Ai’abs, “the Mad Eiver.” ® 

The Lower or Lesser Zab (Zab Asfal) has its principal sonroe 
near Legwin,^ about 20 miles south of lake Urumiyeh, in lat. 86° 40', 
long. 45° 25'. It is the only stream which, rising to the east of the 
Zagros range npon the great plateau of Iran, pierces this boundary 
and finds its way into the Mesopotamian valley. The course of the 
Lesser Zab is at first south-west, but meeting the great range it 
turns and flows along it to the south-east, till finding a gap in lat. 


® See Col. Chesney’s Euphrates Exp. 
vol. i. p. 62, 

® Ibid. p. 38, 

7 Mr. Ainsworth was the first to 
discover that the Julamerik stream 
was tlie real Zab, and the Univandm 
a comparatively small river (Geo- 
graph. Joiirn. vol. xi. part i. p. JO), 
His stat emonts ai-o confirmed by Mr. 
Jjayard (Nino veil and Babylon, pp. 
372, 381,426, &o.). 

^ Mr. Ainsworth spoalcs of a thisjd 
great affluent, the Serdizam, or 


“Little Zab,” which joins the Grant 
Zab from the north-west, nearly iu 
latitude 37“ (Gcograph. Joarn. voi. xi. 
part i. p. 47). But Mr. Layard omits 
this river. (See the large map at the 
ond of his Ninevoh and Babylon). 

, ® See Layard’s Ninevoh and Baby- 
lon, p. 169. 

^’Obesnoy, vol. i. p. 24. 

^ Ibid. p. 22, note 'b 
3 Geograph. Journal, vol. x. part i. 

p. 31. 
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36° 20', it turns again, resuming its original direction, and forcing 
tbe barrier, receives numerous tributaries on both sides from the 
valleys running parallel with, the mountains, and debouches upon 
the pLain in lat. 36° 8', long. 44° 30', not far from the fam.ous city 
of Arbela.^ Its course across the plain exceeds 100 miles, and its 
width, where it enters the Tigris, is 25 feet.*’' 

The Diyaleh (or ancient Gtyndes) is foiuned by the confluence of 
two principal streams, known as the rivers Hohrari and Shirwan, of 
which the SMnoan is the more important. This branch rises from, 
the most easterly range of Zagros, in lat, 34° 46', long. 47° 40', and 
flows at first west and somewhat noi-th of *west, parallel with the 
main chain, as far as Mount A:iiroman, whore it turns a little south 
of west, and being increased (like the Lessor Zab) by tributaries 
from the longitudinal valleys, bursts through the* last mountains at 
Semimm, and flows S.W. by S. across an open country to its junc- 
tion with the Eohoan river, and thence S.W. and S.S.W. to the 
Tigris.® The whole course of the stream is about 350 miles. Its 
width at its junction with the Tigris, where it is crossed by a 
bridge of boats, is 60 yards.'^ 

The KerJehah (or ancient Choaspes) is formed by three streams 
of almost equal magnitude, all of them rising in the most eastern 
portion of the Zagros range. The central of the three flows from the 
southern flank of Blmand (Orontes), the mountain behind Hamadan 
(the southern Ecbatana), and receives on the right, after a course 
of about 30 miles, the northern or Singur branch, and 10 miles 
further on the southern or Guran branch, which is known by the 
name of the Gamasah. The river thus formed flows westward to 
Behistun, after which it bends to the south-west, and then to the 
south, receiving tributaries on both hands, and winding among the 
mountains as far as the ruined city of Itudhar, Here it bursts 
through the outer barrier of the great range, and receiving the 
large stream of the Kirrind from the H-W., flows S.S.E, and S.E. 
along the foot of the range between it and . the Kehir Kuh, till it 
meets the stream of the Ahi-Zal, when it fioaally leaves the hills, and 
flows through the plain, pursuing a S.S.E.* Bisection to the ruins of 
Susa, which lie upon its left bank, an^ thence' running S.S.W,, and 


See Sir H. Eawlinson’s map to 
acoompaiij lus route from TaTbris; to 
G hi Ian, in the Journal of the Gso- 
graph. Society (toI. x. part i,, opposite 
p. 198). 


* Ohesnoy, vol. i. p. 25. 

® Geograph. J'ourn. vol, x. part : 

p.ll. 

Ohesney, vol. i, p. 36. 
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falling into tlie Shat-el-Arab, 5 miles lielow Kuniali.^ Its course is 
estimated at above 600 miles,® and its width, at some distance above 
its junction with the Abi-Zal, is from 80 to 100 yards.i 

The last and largest of the Mesopotamian affluents is the Kuran^ 
which is fot'med of two considerable streams, the Dizful river and 
the Kuran imoper,- or river of Shuster, The Dizfid branch rises 
from two sources, nearly a degree apart, in lat. 33° 60'. These 
streams run respeotively south-east and south-west, a distance of 
40 miles, to their point of junction near Bahrein, whence their 
united waters flow south in a tortuous course, which crosses and 
recrosses the line of the 49th degree of longitude, as far as the fort 
of Biz in lat. 32° 26'. From this point the river bends westward, 
and passing Bisfid, approaches to within 7 or 8 miles of the Kerhhah 
in the immediate vicinity of Sus (Susa), thence returning eastward, 
and almost touching the 49th degree once more, where it meets the 
waters of the river of Shuster at Bandi Kir.^ The Shuster branch 
rises in the Zarduh Kuh mouirtains, in lat. 32°, long. 61°, almost 
opposite to the river of Isfahan.® From its source it is a large 
stream. Its general direction is at first somewhat north of west, 
and this course it pursues through the mountains, receiving tribu- 
taries of impoi’tance from both sides, till, near Alchili, it emerges 
from the outei-most of the Zagros ranges and flows S.W. by S. to 
Shuster, where it is artificially divided into two channels, which 
pass east and west of the town, reuniting below Bandi Kir, after 
the western branch has received the waters of the Bizful river. 
The Kuran below this point is said to be “ a noble river, exceeding in 
size the Tigris or Euphrates.” * It is navigable for steamers,® and 
pursues a very winding course across the plain for above 160 miles, 
in a general direction of S.S.W., to the Shat-el-Arab, which it 
enters near Moliamrah by an artificial cut, thrown ofl at Sablah, and 
now forming the main channel of the river.® The river formerly 
ran direct from SaUahmio the Persian Gulf, and its ancient channel 


® The course of the Kerhheth was 
carefnily exi^lorecl by Sir H. , Bawlixi- 
sou in ibe year 1 SS6. See the Joamal 
of the Geographical Society (vol. ix. 
part i. art. 2) . Ool. Ghesney (Euph. 
Exp, Tol. i. pp. 193-5) adds nothing to 
this account. 

® Ghesney, vol. i. p. 195. 

’ Goog. Journ, vol. ix. part i. p. 63. 

® See the map attached to Sir H. 


Eawlinson’s jonmoy, and compare Col. 
Olieaney’s summary (Euphrat. Exped. 
pp. 196-7), 

® Geograph. Joum. vol. xvi. p. 60. 
Ibid. p. 52. Compare Kinnoir’s 
Persian Empire, p. 293. 

® Capt, Selby ascended ii to Slmsi or. 
(See his account of thi !isceut in thn 
Geograph. Journ. vol, xiv. ait. 12.) 

® Ghesney, vol. i, p. 200. ' 
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still exists, and is filled at laigli- water. It is 200 yards broad, ^ and 
runs soutb-east, parallel to tbe two channels of tbe Shat-nl-Arab and 
tbe JMi-a-Mlsliir. The course of the Knran, measuring by the Diz- 
ful branch, is, from its source in the Bakhtiyari mountains to its 
junction with the Shat-el-Arab, about 430 miles.® Its course, mea- 
sured by the Shuster river, would fall short of this by about 100 
miles.' 

By far the greatest of all the rivers of Wesstern Asia is the Indus. 
Its remotest sources are still insufficiently exploited, hut they wyl 
probably he found to lie between the 82nd and 83rd degrees of 
longitude, and nearly in latitude 31°.'*’ The stream may be regarded 
as formed by three separate rivers, the Shayolc or northern Indus, 
which rises near the pass of Kara-Jeorum, in lat, 35® 20', long. 78®, 
the Smge Khabap or middle Indus, which rises in Seng Tot within 
the space above indicated, and the Tsarap or southern Ind^ls, which 
rises in lat. 82° 30', long. 77° 65', on the northern slope of the Fara- 
lobsa, and is the stream of greatest voltirae. The general direction 
of the river in its earlier course is north-west, parallel to the 
Himalaya range, and in this line the main stream fiows along the 
great elevated valley of Western Thibet for above 700 miles, 
receiving on its way first the southern and then the northern 
branch, and never swerving until it reaches the 76th degree of 
longitude, up to which point it appears as if it would force its way 
into the Oxus (JyJiun) valley. Met, however, at this point by the 
great longitudinal ridge of the Pamir,^ it turns suddenly to the 
south-west, aud enters a transverse valley, by which it cuts through 
the entire chain of the Himalaya, and issues from tlm mountains 
upon the plain country of the Punjab. Its course from Acho, where 
it leaves Western Thibet, to AUochf where it receives the luver of 
Kabul, is very imperfectly known ; ® hut it is believed to pursue, 


tude ” (tlia Altai, the Thian-slian, the 
Kucnhin, and the Hirrjala,ya), and 
those “coinciding neatly with niex’i- 
dians” !(the Ghants, the Suleiman 
chain, the .Paralasa, the I’amir, and 
the^Ural). See hie Aspeote o£ Nature 
(voLi. p. 94vB.T.). 

® See Capt, II. Strachoy’s map in 
the 23rd vol. of the Geographical 
Journal, and compare Lieut. Wood’s 
memoir on the Indus in the tliird 
volume of Burues's Cabool, pp. 305, 
et seqq. 


„ , vol. 1 . p. 199, 

8 Ibid. pp. 197-200. 

8 For the host account of the Thi- 
botian Indus, see Capt. Straohey’s 
paper in the 23rd volume of the Ge'o- 
graphical Journal (art. 1, pp. 1-69). 
Major Cunningham, in his work on 
Laciak (p. 80), places the “true 
source ” of the Indus in lat. SI® 20', 
long. 80° 30'. 

^ Humboldt divides the groat moun- 
tain chains of Central Asia into those 
“coinciding with parallels of lati- 
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with only small windings, a Tiniform direction of south-west for 
yoO or 3o0 miles, first through, the high mountains, and then 
through lower i^angos of hilLs. From Attock its dii’ection becomes 
S.8.V7. to Kala Baqh^^ where it hursts through the last hills — those 
of the Jantjlwr range — and this eourse it keeps till Vera Xemael Khan 
(in lat. 31° 50'), when for two degrees it runs due south along the 
lino of the 71st meridian, after which it resumes its former hearings, 
and I’uns S.S.W. to iis junction with the Chenab^ and then S.W. to 
Dadarah. Ih’ora Dadarah (in lat, 27°, long. 68°) the course is onco 
more south to beyond Behwan, between which place and Taita — 
irhere the delta begins — the stream bends two-fifths of a degree to 
the oast, passing by Hyderabad, and then returning westward, till 
at Tatta it once more roaches the 68th degree of longitude. Five 
miles below Tatta, and 60 miles from the sea, the river divides into two 
great arms, which are known as the Burjrjaur and the Baia branches. 
These again subdivide ; and the water enters the Indian Ocean by a 
number of shallow channels. At the time of the inundation, two 
other ai'ms east of the 8aia branch, one of which is thrown off 
above Hyderabad, serve to convey the superfluous waters to the 
sea through the Sir and Koree mouths ; but for nine months of the 
year the Indus flows in one stream, to Tatta.^ The entire course of 
this great river has been estimated at 1960 miles but this is prob- 
ably less than the real length, which may be regarded as exceediug 
2000 miles. The width of the stream varies greatly. At Tatta it 
is only 700 yards across, but at Hyderabad it is 830, while between 
Sehwan and BuhJeor (lat. 27° 40') it approaches to three-quarters of 
a mile, and between BuMeer axiA Mittim Kota it considerably exceeds 
a mile.'’’ Further north, especially between Bern Ghazea Khan and 
Kala Baijk, it seems to be even broader,'^ Its depth below Mittun 
Kote is never less than 15 feet.® Along its whole course from Kida 


^ Dnrint? this part of its course the 
ludus runs in a contracted bod bc- 
twoon mountains, and is uothing but a 
serie.s of rapids (Geograph, Jonrn. voh 
X. p. 5.'52; Wood’s Memoir, p, 307). 

Qeograph. .)'oiu*n. vol. iii, p. 128, 
It mn.st nob bo forgotten that the 
geography of the Indus Delta is con- 
tinually changing. In 1837, Lieut. 
Cax’loss found the Buggmi/r branch 
completely sanded, up, and all the 
■water passing by the 8ata> (Geogr. 
Journ, vol. viii. j). 328). It is cleag 
VOL. L 


that the Korce mouth was at one time 
the main channel of the river. 

** By Mr. Keith Johnson (Physical 
Atlas, ‘ Hydrology,’ No. 5, p. If) . 
Major Cunninghfmj.’s estimate is 1977 
•miles (Ladiik, p. .90) . 

® Geog. Journ. vol. iii. pp. 125-135. 

7 I, have not found this stated, but 
in the best maps the river is made 
broader a little below Kala-J3agh,,j'airl 
for a degree above Hera-’ Qhazea Ktian, 
-.tha:^ in any other part of its course. 

® Goograph. Journal, vol. iii. p. 113. 

2 P 
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Bagli to BtiMer tTio Indus continuallj tliroAVS out side streams, wliicli. 
after a longer or a sliorter space rejoin the main cluinnol. A little 
below Bulilcer it sends out the last of these on its riglit bank ; this 
stream continues separate for a degi'ee and a half, and returns into 
the Indus (after flowing through lake ManeJmr) near Selman. The 
river also sends off on its loft bank several important branches 
which run towards the sea. Of these the principal are the Karra, 
which is parted from the main stream a little above JBuld-er (in lai;. 
28°), and is lost in tbe great sandy desert cast of Hyderabad ; the 
Goomee, which leaves the Indus at MnUaree, and flowing by Hyder- 
abad to the south-east, is eon.sumed in irrigation ; and the Piajaren, 
which hrauchiug off lo or 20 miles above 'Patta, proceeds duo 
south, and (like, the Goomee) disappears among gardens and rice- 
grounds. During the inundation water flows down the old channels, 
which in every case may bo traced to the sea ; but exx’ept at this 
time the beds are dry for 60 or 100 miles of their lower course, and 
the streams in question cannot therefore be considered as per- 
manent rivers.® The discharge of the Indus during the wet season 
reaches to the enormous amount of 446,000 cubic feet per second ; 
in the dry season, however, it falls as low as 40,860 feet.i 

The four rivers which, together with the Indus, have given the 
name of Punjab to the tract between the great sandy desert and 
the mountains of Affghauistan, are the Jelimi or Ilydaspes, the 
Olienab or Acesine.s, the Ilavee or Hydraotes (Iravata), and the Sutlep 
or Hyphasis, Of these the Sutlej is the principal. It rises from 
the sacred lakes of Manasa and Bavanakrada or Baivan llhudj^ at no 
great distance from, the sources of the Indus, and runs at first 
through a remarkable plain, 120 miles long, and in places 60 broad, 
which is elevated more than 15,000 feet above the level of the sea.'^ 
Through this plain it pursues a north-west direction as far a%long. 
78° 40', where it receives an important branch from the north, and 
turning to the south, of west finds its way through the Himalaya 

® For this wholo account soG espe. account we refuse to consider thorn 

cially Burnes’s Memoir on the Indus in the time source of tho' river, our 

thci third volume of the Geographical choice will lio between the Ohuhir 

.'hurnal, and Wood’s Memoir in (White Elver), which descends fimn 

Burncs’s Cabool, pp. 305, ct soqq. the mountains on the sonfh, and tho 

Wood’s Memoir, p, 306. Sev-Chu (Gold Eivev), ^Yhich (lows 

' Called now more commonly tho from tho ridgo separating between 

Ohurra (Chesney, vol. i. p. 370). the Upper Sutlej and tho Upper Indus 

^ The affluence from these lakos is (ibid.), 
said not to be perrafinent (Geograph. Goograph. Jourti. vol. xxi. pn. 62-8. 

Journ. vol. xxiii. p. 39). If on this 
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range between tlie 32nd and 31st parallels, and debonebes upon tbe 
plain (after passing Sinaia) about balf-way between that place and 
Loodiana. It is a stream of large rolume even in its upper course,^ 
and where it falls into tbe Ohencib is 500 yai’ds in width. It is 
here as lai’ge as the stream formed by tbe junction of tbe Jelum, 

Chenal, and liavee, but being less swift than that stream is regarded 
as a tributary, and merges its name in the appellation of Chenalj, 
wbicb is borne by tbe united waters till they join the Indns.’’' Of 
the other sti’eanis the is tbe largest. It rises on the isoutbern 

flank of the Himalaya, in lat. 32"^ 45', long. 77° 25', and has a course 
nearly S.S.E. to its junction with tbe Sutlej : it I’cceivcs tbe Jelv/tn 
in lat. 31° 10',® and the liavee in lat. 30° 40',^ and is then 500 yards 
wide and 12 feet deep. After its junction with tbe Sutlej, the 
augmented stream, maintains at first pretty nearly tire same width, 
but is deeper, varying from 15 to 20 feet.^ Afterwards it widens, 
and where the junction with the Indus takes place tbe Chenab is - 

tbe broader, thoirgb tbe Indus is the stream of greater volume,^ ^ 

With, tbe three magnificent oceanic ravers irow described — the j 

Errpbrates, the Tigris, and tbe Indus — there are no others in this 
part of Asia that will at all boar comparison. They stand sepa- 
rate and apart, tbe great drains of tbe elevated region wbicb ex- 
teirds from tbe gulf of Issus to northern India. A few, however', 
among tbe smaller streams, wbicb have a marked geographic cha- 
racter or a special political importance, seem to require description 
before tbe conclusion of this branch of our subject. \ 

The Ilwii’ or ancient Pbasis is frequently mentioned by Hero- 1 

dotus,^ and was in ancient times a river to which peculiar interest | 

attached fi'om the place which it occripied in the commercial system i 

of those days. It appears to bo certain that Alexander found a f 

regular lino of traffic between India and Europe to pass from ,, 

Bactra {Bnlkli) down the Oxus to the Caspian, and thenec up tho 
Kur and across a small neck of land to the Pbasis, which it followed ! 

to the Euxine.'^ It may bo conjectured from tbe position occupied [ 

® Wood’s Memoir, p. 334. ’ 

3 Sec i. a, and 104; ii. 103 ; iv. 37, | 

,45^ 80,; &c. ilorodofcns made the f 

Pbasis the boundary boLween Eur’ope \ 

and Asia (ir. 45), ? 

■* Tbis:;inf crpst,ing fact rests on rmy i 

■unexceptionable evidence'. Three "wot- : 

nessea- who vivsitod throe different ? 

parts of tbo route between tho time i 

■- '■ : .C - ‘I 


" Goograjih. Journ. vol. xxiii, p. 44. 

ibid. vo,l. iii, p. 141, 

" 'riio name Punjab, which is given 
in our maps, i.s unknown in the country 
(ibid, pp, 14], iPA, and comparo 
W(!od’s Memoir in Bumes’s Cabool). - 
i 3 Qfiogi'aph. Journal, vol. iii. p. 143. 

I « Ibid. p. 148. 

I ^ Ibid. p. 141. 
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by Colclus in Grecian mytbic history, that this route had been 
pursued by the merchants from a very remote era. It continued 
to bo followed at least as lata as the time of Pompey.® The Rioii, 
which thus served in these times as one of the main arteries of 
commerce, rises from the southern flanks of the Caucasus, flowing 
from several he<ad springs; which have not been sufficiently os- 
plored, in the counti'y of the Ossetes. Its general direction is at 
first a very little south of west, but from about Kida'is it flows nearly 
due south until it receives an important tributary, the Ziroiila, from 
the east, when it takes the direction of its affluent, and flours cast 
in a very tortuous course,® keeping generally a little above the line 
of the 42nd parallel, tmd emptying itself into the Black Sea at Poti, 
in lat, 41° 32', long. 42° 6'. Its course, e.vclusive of meanders, 
appeal’s to be about 170 miles. 

The Orontes, or Naltr-el-Asi (the “ Rebel ” stream), and the Litany, 
or river of Tyre, although unmentioned by Herodotus, who is very 
ill acquainted with Syria, are features of too much importance in 
the geogi’aphy of that country — the thoroughfare between Egypt 
and the Bast — to be omitted from the present review. The long 
valley intervening between the two mountain-chains which gird 
the Syrian desert on the west, I’ises gradually and gently to a ridge, 
or col, nearly 4000 feet above the level of the sea," upon which stand 
the ruins of Baalbek, the city of Baal or the Sun, the Greek Helio- 
polis. Horth and south of this city, on the opposite slopes of the 
col, rise the two great streams of Syria. The Litany spi’ings from 
a small lake about six miles south-west of the ruins, and flows 
southwards, or a little west of south, along the fertile valley of the 
BUca between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, giving out on each side 
canals for irrigation, while it receives a number of streamlets and 


of Alexander and tlie oloeo of tic 
Mithridatio war, gave Hiibstantially 
tlio same accoxant, namely, Aristobu- 
las, tbe companion of Alexander (ap. 
Strab. xi, p. 742), Pairooles, tbe go- 
vernor of the Caspian provinces under 
Solencns Nicator (Fr. 7), and Pompey 
the Grt’oat. (See the passage which 
Pliny quotes from A^ai’ro, H. N. vi. 
.17). Aristobulus was acquainted with 
Bactria, Pairuclos with HjTcania and 
the Cuspian, Ponqiey with the 
countries between the Caspian and 
the Euxine. The positive mention of 


the Phasis first occurs in the account 
given of Pompoy’s investigation. 

Van'o, ap. Plin. 11. N. loo. cit. 

® See Strab. xi. p. 7'30. 5 

ye<pipais eicarhv Ka\ duoai iriparhs 
ysv6p.evos Sia (TKoXiSrTira, 

Icara^pei rpax^s ml jSfmos, K.r.\. 

^ The site of Baalbek has been baro- 
metrically estimated at 3810, and 
again at 3729, feet above the level of 
the sea. Those obsei’vafciooFs give a 
medium result of 3709-0 feet. (See 
the Qcogr. Joui’n. vol. xviii. p, 87.) 
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rills, and pursuing -witli few meanders a course sontt-west liy south 
to the narrow gorge in which the valley of M-B-iha (Coele-Syriu) 
ends, in about 33° 27' north latitude. Here the Litany turns sud- 
denly to the west, and forces its way through Lebanon by a narrow 
and precipitous ravine spanned by a bridge of one arch; after 
which it resumes its former direction, flowing S.S.W. for 12 or 13 
miles before it again bends westward, and passes with many wind- 
ings through the low coast tract, falling into the sea about five 
miles north of Tyre.^ The Orontes has its rise on the noi’thern 
side of the slope. Its most remote source is at the foot of Anti- 
Lebanon, distant about 10 miles from Baalbcli: in a north-easterly 
direction. This stream, called the river of Lelweh, from a village 
on its banks, runs for about 15 miles towards the north, when it 
meets the second and main source of the Orontes, which bursts out 
from the foot of Lebanon,® nearly in lat. 3-1° 22'. The united 
stream then flows to the north-east, and passing through the Bahr- 
el-Kades — a lake about six miles long and two broad — approaches 
Hems, which it leaves upon, its right bank. From this point the 
course of the river is northerly , to near Hamah, -where, in forcing 
its way through a mountain-barrier thrown across the valley, it 
makes a great bend to the east, and then enters the rich pasture 
country of Hl-Qhah, along which it flows north-westward as far as 
lat. 35° 30', when the northern direction is resumed and continued 
nearly to Jisr-Hadid, in lat. 36° 14'. The Orontes, then, prevented 
from continuing its northern course by the great range of Araamis, 
suddenly sweeps round to the west through tho plain of UmJe, and 
after receiving from tho north a largo tributary called the Kara^Su, 
the volume of whoso water exceeds its own, enters the broad valley 
of Antioch, doubling back here upon itself and flowing to the south- 
west, After passing Antioch the river pursues a tortuous course, 
first between steep and wooded hills, and then across the maritime 


® For further particulars, see Ches- 
ney’s Euphrat. Exped. vol. i. p. 398 ; 
Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine, pp. 
398-9 ; and Ool. Wildenbruch’s article 
in the Geographical Journal, vol. xx, 
art. 15, p, 231. 

® Ool. Ohesnoy says “Anti-Lebanon” 
(Euphrat. Exped. vol. i. p. 894) j but 
.1 gather from the paper of . his 
authority, Mr, Burokhardt ■ Barker . 
(Goograph. Joum. vol. vii. part. i. pp. 


09-100), that the triangular basin of 
which ho speaks as the principal 
source is on the western side of tho 
valley. So Mr. Porter speaks of 
“ crossing the plain” from the foot of 
A,nti-Lebanon to the “great source” 
of the Orontes. (Goograph. Jonrn. 
vol. xxvi. p. 53.) See the maps of 
Syria in the Library AtlaS of the 
Useful Knowledge Society (maps 84 
and-85), where this is the -dew taken, . 
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plain witli a fall of 14-3 feet per .mile, and with a large volnino of 
water, nntil it finally falls into the hay of Antioch in lat. 3(3° 3'.'^ 
In this pa,rt of its coxirse the Orontes has been compared to the 
Wyc.^ Its length from the sourco of the river of Lebweh, exclusive 

of the lesser meanders, is above 200 miles. 

8. Before dismissing the subject of the physical geography of 
these regions, it will be proper to consider briefly the question of 
what changes they may have undergone during the historical 
period, or at any rate between the present time and the age of 
Ilerodotus. Tliere is no reason to think that the more elevated 
districts have experienced any alterations of moment ; but it is 
certain that in some of the lower countries changes, thi’owing great 
difficulties in the way of the comparative geographer, have occurred, 
and considerable difference of opinion exists as to the nature and 
extent of them. The scenes of impox’tant physical variation are 
three chiefly, viz., the valley of the Indus, the lower or alluvial 
portion of the Mesopotamian plain, and the desert country east of 
the Caspian. 

(i.) It is with regard to this last-mentioned district that the most 
opposite views prevail among scientific geographers. A long 
series of writers,^ ending with the illustrious Baron Humboldt,^ 
have maintained that in the time of Herodotus, and for several 
ages afterwards, the Caspian Sea extended itself very much further 
towards the east than at present, so as to form one body of water 
with the Sea of Aral, and to cover great portions of the modern 
deserts of Khiva and Kizil-Koum. Humboldt believes that at some 
period subsequent to the Macedonian conquests, either by the pre- 
ponderance of evaporation over influx, or by diluvial deposits, or 
possibly by igneous convulsions, the two seas were separated, the 
tract of land which now intervenes between them south of the 
plateau of 'Ud-Urt being left dry, or thrown up, and the communi- 
cation between the waters ceasing. Subsequent desiccation is 
supposed to have still further contracted the area of both seas, 
especially of the Caspian, which has thereby sunk 100 feet below 

j See Cliosney, rol. i. pp. 395-7. Bredow (Geograpliics efc Urarioloo-ia' 

" Stanley, p. 400. Herodot. Spec. p. xxviii.) ; and Klap- 

■ As Pallas (Voya.gcs Meiidionaux, (quoted by Humboldt, Asie Cen- 

yol. ii. ji. French Tr.) •, De Lamalle trale, vol. ii. pp. 250-259). 

(Chlograpliie Physique do la Mer * See his Asio Ccntralo, vol. ii. pn. 
Roire, cdi. 27)) ; Kephalides (De His- 296, 297. 
toria Oaspii Maris, pp. 158, ot soqq.); | 
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the level 01 the Aral, a,i).d which- is supposed to he still aiuking. 
An indication of tlic intermediate state of things, wlieii the sepa- 
ration of the seas had taken place, hut a portion of tlie channel 
which had connected them was still left, in the shape of a deep gulf 
running into the land eastward from the Caspian between the 39th 
and 4<3rd parallels, is thought to be found both in the Sinus 
Scythiciis of Mela,® and also in the accounts of travellers in the 16th 
century.® But tlio best geologists are oppiosed to this tlieory, which 
is certainly devoid of any sufficient historic hasisJ Murchison, 
while he grants the fact of an oinginal connection not only between 
the Caspian and the Aral, hut also between those inland waters 
and the existing Sea of Azof and Enxine, regards the geological 
; phenomena as indicating a different order of events from that 

I suggested by Humboldt, and assigns the whole series of changes 

by which the existing geography was produced to a period anterior 
to the creation of man.^ According to him there was once a 
shallow mediterranean sea of brackish' water, separated entirely 
from the existing Meditei*ranean, and extending from the foot of 
the hills which branch from the Pamir upon the east to the Euro- 
pean shores of the Black Sea upon the Avest, Prom the bed of this 


® De Sic, Orb, iii, 5, 

® See Himibolclt, Asie Centrale, vol. 
ii, p, 274, 

'' It is true that the ancient writers 
appear gcnorally ignorant of the sepa- 
rate existence of the Sea of Aral, and 
make tho Jaxartes {Sykim) fall into 
the Caspian, no less than the Oxns 
(Jyhmi). (See Eratosth, ap, Strab, 
xi. p. 7:49 ; Strab, xi, p, 743 ; Arrian, 
Exp. Alex. iii. 30 ; Pom. Mel. iii. 5 ; 
PUilem. vi. 14.) Ptolemy also seems 
certainly to have regarded the length 
of the Caspian its from oast to west, 
•which it -would bo if it included the 
Aral.. (See Eustath, ad Dionys. 
i’erieg. 713.) But those testimonies are 
of no great -vvoight, since they do not 
proceed from actual observation, but 
from the reports of ignorant natives, 
always a most insecure basis for 
geography. They may all be traced 
to incoiTcet information obtained at 
the time of Alexander’s conquests, 
during the hurried marches , and 1 
countermarches which he made in the 


Transoxiauian provinces. It was then, | 

apparently, that the idea arose of the g 

Caspian communicating by a long , | 

strait with the Northern Ocean, an- ^ 

other proof of how little the Greeks 
really knew of the country. Against [ 

the evidence of the Alexandrine -writers : 

maybe set, (1) the statement of Hero- ■ 

dotns as to the proportionate length 
and breadth of tho Caspian (i. 203, 
and see note ad loc.), which coia-e- 
sponds with its present shape ; (2) his , 

menti(m of tho swamps into w'hich the ; 

Massage Lio Araxes fell by soveral ■ 

mouths (i. 202), Avhich seems a refer- 
ouco to tho Aral (cf. Humboldt’s Asie ? 

Gentrale, vol. ii. p. 2C9) j ami (3) the ; 

notice in Ptolemy of a Pains Oxiana [■ 

{Klfivri 'niiavii. Geograph, vi. 12), j- 

represented as formed by a tributary f 

stream, but which from its; name ( 

should indicate a lake into which the L 

OcmsJ'ell. ( 

® Bee the Geograph, Journal, vol. [ 

xiv. pp. Ixxiii.-iv, , ’• 
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sea ■was first thrown up towards the east a tract of land inclnding 
the plateau of Ud-lIrt,^hY which the separation of the Aral and 
the Caspian was effected. Subsequently, another elevation of 
surface took place towards the west, the tract north of the Caucasus 
being raised by volcanic agency, and the Caspian thereby separated 
from the Black Sea and the Sea of Azof. All this was done in the 
period which geologists call tertiary — the latest of the geological 
times, but one long anterior to the conimenccmont of histoiy. In 
default of any clear historical data on which to rest the late occur- 
rence of the changes, whereby the Caspian and Aral took their 
present forms, it seems best to defer to the authority of geology, 
and to regard the separation as having been effected in ante-historic 
times. It is still a question, however, whether desiccation has not 
continued subsequently, and indeed whether it is not still proceed- 
ing.^ Hiimboldt has shown strong grounds for believing that, so 
late as the 16 th century, a deep bay indented the eastern shoi’e of 
the Caspian,^ whereof the existing gulf of Kuli JDerya is a remnant, 
and sees in this bay the Simis Soythieus of Mela. His view here 
appears to have a historic foundation, and may therefore he ac- 
cepted, thoiigh we disbelieve the theory of which in his system it 
forms a part. But if desiccation has taken place on. one side of the 
Caspian Sea, it must have proceeded equally, though perhaps not 
with snch palpable effects, in every other part. We may therefore 
conclude that the Caspian is now somewhat smaller than it was in 
the time of Herodotus ; that the rich flats of Grhilau and Mazen- 
deran, as wmll as the steppes of Astrakan, and the deserts of Kha- 
rezm and Khiva, have advanced, and that, in particular, on the 
east coast a gulf has almost disappeared which in his day occupied 
no inconsiderable portion of the Khiva salt-tract. 

Important changes seem also to have taken place on this side of 
the Caspian in the courses of the principal rivers. The Jyhu'ri or 
Oxus, which at the present time pours the whole of its waters into 
the Sea of Aral, may probably, when Herodotus wrote, have flowed 
entirely into the Caspian. Hot only is this the unanimous dcclara- 


® Portions of tins plateau are 700 
feet above tlio level of the. Caspian 
(Uoograph. Jourii, 1, b. c.). 

^ Tho Sea of Ai’al, it must be 
remembered, is nearly on a level with 
the Em-ciue, while tlie Caspian is above 
100 feet below it. This certainly looks 


like desiccation. M. IToratuairo do 
Hell believed that the process was 
goin^ on rapidly. (See tlie address 
of Sir El. Murchison in tlie Journal 
of the Geographical Society, vol. xiv. 
p. Ixrii.) 

® Asie Centralo, vol. ii. p. 271. 
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tioii of ancient writers,® but they add a corroborative circumstance 
of great -weight, wbicb at least proves that the Oxus coirimnnicated 
with that sea ; namely, that the regular course of the trade bet-ween 
India and Europe -was through Bactra (Balhlt), down the Oxi.i,s into 
the Gasjrian, and thence by the Kur (Cyrus) and Bio7i (Phasis) to 
the Euxine.^ The early Arabian geographers, ho-wever, who wore 
natives of this region, speak of the Oxus as in thoir day falling into 
the Sea of Aral; and this course it appears to have followed till 
about the middle of the 15th century, wdien the Aral channel was 
choked up, aiid the stream once moi'e flowed into the Caspian. An 
Arabian author, writing at Herat a.d. 1438, observes — “It is I’e- 
corded in all the ancient books, that from that point (the frontiers 
of Kharezm) tlio river Jyhun flows on and disembogues into the Sea 
of Kharezm (the Aral lake) ; but at the present day the passage 
into the sea has been choked up, and the river has made for itself 
a fresh channel, which conducts it into the I)eria-i-Khisr (the 
Caspian Sea).” ® A century later the traveller Jenkinson found 
the water passing by the Ai'al channel.® It appears that the Oxus 
had previously for some considerable time bifurcated near Khiva, 
and had divided its waters between the two seas, but after a while 
the western channel had dried up, and that condition of the river 
was produced which continues to the present day.” Ti'aces of the 
channel by which water was formerly conveyed to the Caspian still 
remain ; ® they show that the general course of the stream from the 
point where it left the present river was south-west, and that it 
flowed towards the gulf of KuU JDerya. The Syhun or Jaxartes 
is also liable to fcequent fluctuations in its course from the point 
where it enters upon the plain, as is .shown by the many remains of 
ancient river-channels in the desert of Kizil-Komn.^ It can scarcely, 
however, at any time have reached the Caspian, unless through the 
Oxus, into which it may perhaps have once sent a branch. This is 


® As of Ai'istoLulus, tlio oompanion 
O'f Alexander (ap. Strab. xi. p. 742), of 
Eratostlieiios (ibid, p, 739), of Strabo 
(ibid. p. 713), of Pliuy (H. N. vi. 17), 
of Aixiaa (Expod. Alex. iii. 29), of 
Dio-aysius Poviegotes (1. 748), of. Mela 
(De Sit, Orb. iii. 5), and of Ptolemy 
(Geograph. %d. 14). 

■* Compare Strab. xi. p. 742 -with. 
Plin. H. N. vi. 17 ; and see above, note^, 
page S79. : . ' 

** This passage is taken from a valu. 


able Arabic MS, in the possession of 
Sir H. llawlinson. 

® See Jenkinson’s Travels, quoted by 
Humboldt in his Asie Centrale (vol. ii. 
pp. 228, 229). 

’’ Asie Centrale, vol. ii. pp. 296, 297. 

® See Meyendorf’s Voyage S, Bok- 
hara, pp. 239.41 5 and compare Vam- 
bery’s Travels in • Cenh’al Asia, pp. 
106 and 115. 

® Meyeiidorf, pp. 61-64, 
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possibly the origin of tliat confasion between tbe two streams, 
wbicb is observable in Herodotus.^ 

(ii.) The valley of the Indus and its affluents is liable to per- 
petual change from the vast diluvial deposits which the various 
streams bring down, whereby the level of the lolain is being con- 
tinually varied, and the rivers are thrown into fresh courses. 
These changes are most frequent and most .sti’iking in the two ends 
of the valley, the Punjab and the delta or district of Hyderabad, 
In the Punjab the channels of the five great streams experience 
perpetual small alterations, which in a long term of years would 
remodel all the features of the country;- while occasionally it 
would seem that great changes have suddenly occuri’cd, rivers 
having deserted altogether their former beds, and taken entirely 
new directions. This is most I’emarkably the case with the Beeas, a 
tributary of the 8utlej, whoso ancient channel may be traced from 
the vicinity of RurreJeee to a point a few miles above its junction 
with the Chenab, running at an average distance of 20 or 25 miles 
north of the present chaimel of the Sutlej.’*^ The Indus itself also, 
in the middle part of its course (or, if not the Indus, then one of its 
main tributaries), had once a position 40 or 50 miles more to the 
east than at present, skirting what is now the Great Sandy Desert, 
and terminating in the Runn of Cutch.^ Towards the south still 
more violent and extensive changes seem to have taken place. The 
Indus brings down annually to the sea more than 10,000,000,000 
cubic feet of mud.® This enormous mass, which descends chiefly 
in the flood-time, is precipitated about the mouths of the stream, 
and tends to produce the most extraordinary changes. The apex 
of the delta shifts, foimer principal channels are silted up, minor 
channels become the main ones, or entirely new channels, often 
crossing the old courses, are formed ; ships are embedded, villages 
washed away, and all the former features of the country obliterated.® 
Amid these fluctuations may be traced a general tendency towards 


* Sec note on Book i. oh. 202. 

^ See Geograph. Journ. vol. x. p. 
530, wliore it is noted that Lieut.; 
Wood ascribes to this cause the dis- 
appearance of the altars of Alexander 
(j-li'rian. Exp, Alex. v. 29). 

^ ^ Cbesney, Euph. Exp. vol. ii. p. 

^ The famous city of BraJimanabad, 
whore e.xcavations have been recently 


made, is situated on the old river 
course, whioh some are now inclined 
to regard as the ancient bed of the 
Sutlej. 

® See Googx'. Journ. vol. viii. p. 35(5. 
The exact estimate is 10,503,587,000 
cubic feet. 

® Sco Chesney, vol. ii. pp. 373, 374 ; 
and compare Oleograph. Journal, vol. 
viii. p. 348, and vol, x. p. 530. 
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a contraction of tlic delta, and a descent of its apex, tlie consequence, 
probably, of that gradual elevation of tbe soil wbicli an animal 
inundation cannot fail to effect. 

(iii.) In the IVIcsopotamian valley the important changes ai’c 
confined to the lower or aUnvial portion of the plain, which may be 
regarded as commencing a little below the o5th parallel,'^ Ifroin 
Tehrit to the sea, a distance of above 400 miles, the whole country 
is without a hill ; and throughout this flat the river-courses have 
been subject to frequent variations, partly natural, partly caused 
by the numerous artificial cuttings made at various times for 
the purpose of irrigation. It appears tliat anciently the Euphrates, 
the 'Tigris, and the Kuran, all emptied themselves into the Persian 
Gulf by distinct channels.® The three gi’eat streams have no-w 
converged, perhaps through the growth of the alluvium,'^ which 
must have filled' up to a considerable extent the inner recess 
of the original Persian Gulf, or possibly hy mere alterations of 
coui’se, artificial or natural.^ The Euphrates seems at one time to 
have been lost in mai’sbes, or consumed in irrigation, atid to have 
obtained no outlet to the sea.^ It also divided itself anciently into 
a number of branches which ran across to the Tigris,® or reunited 


5' The Euphrates enters upon the 
alluvium a little below Hit, in latitude 
33° 40' (Ghesney, vol. i. p. 54) ; but 
the Tigris comes upon it earlier, viz. 
at Tekrit (Laj'ard’s Nineveh and 
Babylon, p. 240 and p. 409), in lat. 34° 
35'. 

8 For the separation of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, compare Herod, i. 185, 
vi. 20 ; Strab. xi. pp. 758-9 ; Plin. 
II, N. vi. 27. For the distinct channel 
of tho Karan (Eulreus) to the sea, see 
Arrian (Exped. Alex. vii. 7). 

® Soo a paper by Sir H. Eawlinson 
in the Journal of the Geograph. 
Society, voL xxvii. p. 186, et seqq. 

1 The channel by which the Kuran 
now how's into the Btih-a-Mishir is 
artificial (supra, p. 575) ; but the 
channel by which tlie Euphrates joins 
the Tigris seems to bo a natural one. 

2 Compare Arrian (Exped. Alex. vii. 
7, ovreos is oh sroXh SSup 6 Ev(ppdTi/i5 
TeAeaTwr, Kal reyaydSrjs is tovto, oSrm 
a.Tro-n-averac) , and Pliny, describing the 
state of things in his own day (vi. 27, 
“ sed longo tempore Euphratem prse- 


clusere Oroheni, et accolae agros 
rigantes, nee nisi per Tigrin defertur 
in mare”). 

® Arrian (1. s. 0 .), Btrah. xv. p, 
1033, &c. Some of these channels 
were artificial, others natural. Of the 
former kind were (1) the original 
“ royal river,” tho Ar Malcha of 
Berosus (Armacales of Abydenus, Frs. 
8 and 9 ; Artnalchar of Pliny, H. N. 
vi. 26; ^tdpv^ of Polybius, v. 

51 ; Narmacha of Isidore), which left 
the Euphrates at Farisahor or Antar, 
and followed tho lino of the modorn 
Saldawiyeli canal, passing by ,47c?ceiicn/, 
perhaps tho Ardericca of Herodotus 
(i. 185), and entering the Tigris below 
Baghdad ; (2) the BaliT Malcha of tho 
Arabs, which branched from the river 
at Itidhivaniyeh, and ran across to the 
site of Selencia; and (3) the Nahr 
Kutha, which, stairting from the Eu- 
phrates about 12 miles above Mosa'ib 
(the ancient Sippara), passed throi^-h 
Kutha, and foil into the Tigns 20 nliles 
below Seleucia. Of the latter kind was 
'the stream called by Ptolemy Ma-arses, 
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with, tlie main stream,^ most of. •wliicla are now cliy. The Tigris, 
which flows at a lower level, and in a deeper bed,''’ has probably 
varied less in its course, but the tributaries which reach the Tigris 
from Mount Zagros have undergone many and great changes,*’ through 
causes analogous to those which have affected the Euphrates. The 
comparative geography of Lower Mesopotamia, in consequence of 
the variations in the streams, is rendered one of the most intricate 
and difficult subjects which can engage the attention of the scholar. 

0. The political geography of Western Asia in the times treated 
hy Herodotus, conforms itself in a great measure to the physical 
features of the region. The great fertile tract at the foot of the 
Zagros range, abundantly watered hy the Tigris, the Euphrates, 
and the rivers descending from Zagros, and enclosed by the Arabian 
and Syrian deserts upon the west, the Armenian mountains upon 
the north, and Zagros upon the east, was divided from very ancient 
times into three principal countries, all nearly equally favoured 
hy nature, and each in its turn the seat of a powerful monarchy : 
— ^Assyria, Susiana, and Babylonia. The highlands overlooking 
this region upon the east and north, being occupied by three prin- 
cipal races, were likewise regarded as forming three great countries : 
— ^Armenia, Media, and Persia. West of the Mesopotamian plain, 
intervening between it and the Mediterranean, were, first, a portion 


■which branched from the main river 
above Babylon, and ran across to 
Apainea (now Naamaniyeh) on the 
Tigris, which city it divided into two 
portions. This branch may be dis- 
tinctly traced, passing north of tlio 
great mound of Babylon, and circling 
round the walls of the inner enceinte; 
it runs towards Hymar, and is the Zab 
of^ tho geographers, and the modern 
Ml canal. Various other natural 
branches left the Euphrates towards 
the west or right. To exhaust the 
subject of the comparative hydro, 
graphy of this district would req'ttire 
a separate essay of considerable 
length.— [n. 0. E.] 

Three such streams were tlirown 
off to tlio right between a point a little 
above Mosaib and Babylon, which all 
cntci’ed the great marshes (Sea of 
MedjeJ), whence the water flowed in 
part io the sea, in part back to tho 
Euphrates hy a channel which entered 


it near Saman-ah. — [fl. 0. E.] 

® The description of Aman is very 
exact : — 6 fiey Tlypys woAu re rairei- 
vrfrepos rov Eixppdrov, Sieipvxds re 
iroWhs in: rov EiKppdrov h avrhv Sexerai, 
ml woAA.ohs liAAovs mrapois irapa- 
\aptDV, ml €$ auTwv av^yOsls, ear^dWei 
is rhv Tlivrov rhy Tleptrnchy p.eyas re ml 
ovdap,ov diafiarhs isre girl r^y eic^oX^v, 
mddri ov mravaXicrKerai' avrov oiSey is 
rijy xd^p^v. ’'Em yap p-erecoporipa ?; 
TauTij rov SSaros .... 'O Se Eu- 
(fipdrys pericopds re ^e7, ml itrox^l^V^ 
travraxov ry yf, ml Sicipvxes re iroAAal 
cat’ airov rrettolfiyr ai, k. r, A. (vii. 7). 

® The Chonspes (jrerl:kah) bifurcated 
above Susa the right arm kept the 
name of Ohoaspes, and fell into tlie 
Ghaldman lake or great swamp on tho 
left hank of the Tigx’is in lat. 31° to 
83° 5 the loft arm was called tho 
Eulmns, and flowing tot ho south-oast, 
joined the 7i7M-an (Pasitigris) at Aliwaz, 
— CH.0.R.] 
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of Arabia, and then Syria, Plioenicia, and Palestine. Purtbcr off, 
botli on the north and on the east, were numerous petty tribes, the 
exact position of which it is often not ea.sy to fix, and eoncorning 
which it is not intended to enter into details in the present essay. 
They will necessarily be taken into eonsidei’ation when 'we inquire 
into the extent of the Persian empire under Darius and Xerxes; 
at present we are concerned only with Mesopotamia and the regions 
immediately adjacent. 

In treating of the boundaries and extent of the countries abowe 
mentioned, it will not be pos.sible to be very exact or precise, since 
the boundaries themselves were to some extent fluctuating, and the 
knowledge which the Greeks had of them was scanty and far from 
accurate. All that can be done is to indicate in a very general ivay 
the relative position of the several countries with respect to one 
another, — to mark their natural or usual limits, — and to give some 
account of the districts into which they were occasionally divided. 

(i.) Of the three great countries which occupied the Mesopo- 
tamian plain, Assyria was the northernmost. It commenced imme- 
diately below the Armenian mountains, and extended, on either side 
of the Tigris, to the neighbourhood of Baghdad. It was bounded 
on the north by Armenia, on the east by Media, on the south by 
Susiana and Babylonia, on the west by the tract known to the Greeks 
as Mesopotamia Proper.'^ This name was applied to the region 
lying directly south of Taurus in the remarkable besid of the Upper 
Euphrates, where its distance from the Tigris is the greatest. It 
may be considered to have extended as far as the land was watered 
by the Euphrates and its affluents, the Tigris wuters being reckoned 
to Assyria.^ According to this view of the natural limits of Assyria, 
it would have been comprised between latitude 37° 30' and 33° 80', 
and between longitude 42° and 45°. It was thus about 280 miles 


" Mesopotamia Proper is very dis- 
tinctly indicated l>y Ptolouty (Geo- 
graph. V, IS). He ivgards it as 
boiuided on the north by the chain of 
Taurus, on f he west by the Euphrates, 
on tlie cast, by the Tigris, and on the 
south by tlie Euphrates and Babylonia. 
Strabo’s viatv appears to bo similar, 
but it is far less distinctly expressed 
(svi. p. 10 -j 9). It is remarkable that 
neither Herodotus nor Xenophon use 
the word. Xenophon extends .Syria 
across the Euphrates (Anab, I, iv. 18) • 


Polybius and Pliny give a very widt 
sense indeed to the term Mesopotamia. 

8 Some authorities bound Assyria by 
the Tigris (Ptolem. Geogr. vi. 1 ; 
Arrian. E.xp. Alex. iii. 7) ; but the 
thoroughly Assyrian ruins at Kileh. 
Shfihjhat, Abu-I{1i(uneem, TehUrmdh, 
and. Arhaii (see Layard, Nineveh, part 
i. eh. xii. ; Nineveli and Babylon, pp. 
241, 2i&) prove tho Assyrian occupa- 
tion to have extended to the- west 
of the river. Pliny says, “Mesopo- 
} taniia iota Assyriomm fuit ” (vi. 26). 
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long' from north to south, and rather more than 150 broad from 
east to west; it may have contained about 35,000 square miles, 
which would make its size a little exceed that of Ireland or of tht; 
kingdom of Bavaria. 

Assyria was divided into a number of districts, called generally 
after important towns, as Calacine, or the district of Calah, Arbe- 
litis, or the district of Arbela, Sittaceiid, or the district of Sittace, 
&c.“ But the most celebrated district of all was Adiabene, not 
called from a town, bnt probably from the Zab rivers,^ between, 
which it lay. This tract Avas the richest and most fertile portion 
of Assyria; and its pre-eminence was such that the name, Adia- 
bene, was sometimes taken to signify the entire country, a nse 
which is perhaps not confined to profane authors.'^ The eastern 
portion of Assyria seems to be included in the Matieno of Herodotus, 
who makes the Iloyal Road from Sardis to Susa, which doubtless 
skirted the plain, pass from Armenia into Susiana, through the 
country of the Matienians,® 

(ii.) South of Assyria, and pai’allel to one another, occupying 
respectively the easteim and the Avestern portions of the plain, were 
the two countries of Susiana and Babylonia. Susiana, the Elam of 
Scripture,^ and the Cissia of Herodotus,® Avas bounded on the north 
by Assyria and Media, on the east by Persia and Parastaeene, 
on ' the south by the Persian Grulf, and on the Avest by the 
Tigris,® It was thus a long and someAvhat nan'OAv strip intervening 
between the Iran tan highland and the rumr, reacliing probably 
from about Zangawan or Sirwan in Mah Sahadim to the mouth of 


® Ptolemy, emimcrates eight such 
districts, viz., Arrapiichitis, Adia- 
bSiie, the Garamtcan country, A.pollD-' 
livatis, Arbclitis, the ctaixiiry of the 
Sambatje, Oalaoino, and SittaeSne 
(vi. 1). gtiAibo gives a still larger 
iiurabtu' (xvi. ad iuit.). 

^ See Ammian Marcoll. xxiii. 20. 

- See Plin. N. H. aa 12: “Adiabene, 
As.s.yriaante dicia,” and compare Na- 
hum ii. 7 i “ And Huzzab (3i'n) shall 
bo earned away captive;” where, 
however, it is very doubtful if 
is a proper name. 

■* Herod, v. 52. The Matieni, how- 
ever, arc generally rc'garclcd, both by 
Herodotus .and other writers, as in- 
habitauts of the hills (Herod, i. 189, 
202 ; Strab. xi. pp. 7d8, 780, &c. ; 


Dionys. Porieg. 1, 1003). 

^ It has boon usual to regard Elam 
as I’crsia, but this • is a mis- 
take. Elam is the ScriyAural name of 
the province Avliorcof Susa is the 
capital (see Dan. viii. 2, and comp. 
Ezra iv, 9, Avheru the Elamites are 
coupled -with the Susauchltos), and is 
represented by the Elymais of the 
geographers. 

» Herod, iii. 91 ; v. 49, 52, &c. 

® See Ptolum. Geogra.ph. vi. 3, and 
compare Strab. xv. p. 1031. It luiust 
be added to what is said in the text, 
that Elam at all times included a con- 
siderable portion of tho mountain 
country intervoiiiug between tho 
Mesopotamiiui plain and Ihe high 
plateau of Iran. 
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tlie Tah or Ilindyan, a distance of neai’ly SOO miles. In width it 
varied from 150 to 50 miles, averaging perhaps 100, which would 
make its size somewhat less than that of Assyria. Its inhabitants 
seem to have been partly Elymaeana (Elamites), partly Cissians or 
Cossasaiis (Cushites), the Elymmns occupying both the coast tract 
and the hill country towards Persia.'*' The capital, Susa, whence 
the province derived its later name, was situated between the two 
arn)s of the Kerlchah (Ohoaspes), in lat. 32° nearly. Its position 
Yvas very central ; from the Tigris it was distant about 60 miles ; 
from the foot of the great range of Zsigvos about 50 ; to the south- 
eastern frontier, the Tab, was about 150 miles; to Sinvan, at the 
north-western extremity, was the same distance. 

(iii.) West of Susiana, and smith of Assyria and Mesopotamia, 
lay Babylonia, which comprised the whole tract between the two 
great rivers below Hit on the Euphrates and about Saviarali or 
Tch'it on the Tigris, as well as an important strip of territory on 
the right bank of the Euplmates, watered from it by numerous 
canals and river-courses.® Its sea-coast extended from the mouth 
of the Tigris to the island of Buhian; from which point it was 
bounded on the south and west by the Great Desert of Arabia.^ Its 
length may he reckoned at six degrees (more than 400 miles) along 
the course of the rivers ; its average breadth approached 100 miles. 
It was tlius somewhat larger than either Susiana or Assyria. 


” Strabo places the Elytnasans in the 
Zagros mountains towards Media (xi. 
pp. '759, 75^, &o. j xvi. p. 1056). 
rtolemy’s Elyina^ans are upon the 
coast, and the region above them is 
Gissia (Geogr. vi. 3), Probably there 
were Elyinst-'ans in both sitnations 
(compare Plin. IT. N. vi. 26 and 27). 

^ An artihcial channel leaves the 
Eui)hrato.s at ITit (Is), the northern 
liujit of Babylonia, and runs along the 
edge of tlie teriiary formation on the 
Arabian side, skirting the alluvial 
ralioy of tho Euphrates on the west 
throughout its whole extent, and fall- 
ing into tho sea at the head of the 
Buhian creek, about 20 milo.s west of 
the Shat-el-Arab. This stream is 
called by the Arabs the Kereh SaMeh, 
or (sanal of Saidoli^ and is ascribed by 
them to a "wife of Nebuchadnezzar.'. 
It is doubtful, however, whether the 
work is earlier than the time, of 


Shapnr. Anothor important cutting, 
the Pallacopas, or Palga Opa, i.e., 
canal of Opa (comp. lleb. left 

the Euphrates nearly at Sippara 
{Mnsa'ih), and ran into a great lake in 
tho neighbourhood of Borsij^pa 
i-Nimruii), whence tho lands south- 
west of Babylon were irrigated. In 
Alexaitdor’s time, through neglect of 
tho mouth of this canal, which re- 
quired careful watching, as the Eu- 
phrates has a tendency to run ofE to 
the south, almost all tho water of the 
Euphratos passed by it, and. found its 
way to tho sea tln’ough a series of 
marshes (Arriau. Exped. Alex. vii. 
31). This canal is called by the 
Arabs Nahr Ahha (query, Nahr Opa ?), 
and is regarded by them as the oldest 
in tho country. It was probably made 
or ro-onened by Nebuchadnezzar. — 
[H. a: E.] 

9 See Ptolem, Geograph, v. 20, 
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The southern portion of Babylonia, bordering on Arabia and 
on the Persian Gulf, was known in all times by the special name of 
Cba,lda 3 a.^ This was the earliest seat of Babylonian power, and 
here were the primitive capitals of Hur or A/;' (the moclern M-iig- 
Jteir), Brech (the ^Opxoyj of the Greeks, now TParZ;a), mid Larsa 
(Ellasarof Genesis, and. the Greek Aapuxu-'v or Xdptacra, now Se7i~ 
karsh). Upper Babylonia was sometimes divided into two districts, 
wbicli were known respectively as Auranitis and Amordacia.^ Of 
these, Anranitis seom.s to have been tlie more northern; Amor- 
dacia being the country about the great marshes into which the 
Euphrates ran. 

(iv.) To these throe pidncipal countries of the plain must be 
added a fourth, wbicli has some right to bo regarded as distinct ; 
viz., Mesopotamia, the Aram-Naharaim of the Jews, a country which 
was not subject to the early Assyrian kings, and wliieb, though 
reckoned to Assyria about the time of Herodotus, was both at an 
earlier and a later date considered to be a separate region,^ The 
boundaries of this region were Armenia, upon the north ; the 
Euphrates upon the west ; Assyria upon the east ; and Babylonia 


^ Seo the inscriptions 'pasdm., and 
compare Strab, xvi. p. 1050 ; Ftolem. 
Ls.,c, ^ 

" See Ptolcm. v. 20. The second of 
these words, which the Latin inter- 
preter renders by Mnrdoewa, recalls 
the name of the Babylonian god, 
Mavdoc, or MerodacJi, to whom Nebu- 
chadnezzar dedicated so many of his 
temples, and especially the great 
temple at Babylon known to the 
Greeks as the temple of Belus. An. 
ranitis is perhaps connected with the 
modern Kliamran or IGiavran, the 
name of an important Arab tribe on 
the Enphi'atos. 

* In Scripture, Aram.Naha.rahn 
(Syria of the two rirers) is clearly dis- 
tinguished from Assyria or Asshnr. 
(Sec Gcu. xxiv. 10, xxv. 18 ; 1 Ohron. 
V. 2fi, xix. (I.) The position of the 
one is marked by the city Haran 
(Uen. xxiv. 10, xxvii. 43), of the other 
by its being the country towards 
which the Tigris ran eastward (Gen. 
ii. I't, marginal translation). Aram- 
Naharaim is nearer to Judaea, and the 
Jews come in contact w'ith it long 


before they come in contact with As- 
syria. (See Judges iii. 8-10; 1 Ghron. 
V. 26 ; 2 Kings xv. 19, &<;.) In .Hero- 
dotus, as has been already observed, 
thei'e is no mention of Mesopotamia; 
and the only (piestion that can be 
i-aised is whether he included the 
tract so called in Assyria or in Syria. 
A careful comparison of all the pas- 
sages bearing on the subject leads mo 
to the former cojiclusion. Xenophon, 
however, in Anab. i. 4, § 19, certa.inly 
makes Syria extend across the Eu- 
phrates — at least if the reading in the 
place be sound, and should not rather 
be hib. rps ’Aa-avpias, as I strongly in- 
cline to suspect. (Compare Anab. 
vii. 8, § 25, where Assyria is men- 
tioned as one of the countries tra- 
versed by the Ten Thousand.) From 
the time of A.lexander, Mesopotamia 
came to be regarded by the Greeks a,s 
a distinct country from ^Issyria. (Of. 
Eratosth. ap. Strab. book ii. ; Arrian. 
Exped. Alex. iii. 7; Dexipp. Pr. 1; 
Strab. xvi. 10 JO, 1039, &c. ; Ptolern. 
V. 18, vi. 1, &c.) 
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upon the south. The more northern part of the tract was inhabited 
in early times by the almost countless tribes of the Nturi; ^ while 
the southern was in the possession of the LeJelea and other unim- 
portant nations. At a later date we find Arabs established on the 
left bank of the Euphrates, and hence a portion of Mesopotamia is 
sometimes reckoned to Arabia.®. It did not form, like the other 
three countries, the ordinary seat of a powerful monarchy ; ® on the 
contrary, it was usually either split up among a number of potty 
kings, like most part of the country between the Euphrates and 
Egypt, or else was merely a province of some great empire. Its 
chief towns were ISTi-sibis (Nhsibin), Oarrhae (the Hebrew Charan, now 
Marr&n), and Amida (Biarbekr). 

10. The three countries of the highlands immediately overlooking 
the Mesopotamian plain — Armenia, Media, and Persia — ^liave now 
to be briefly considered. 

(i.) Armenia lay directly to the north of the plain. It was the 
country whence sprang all the great rivers of this part of Asia, 
the Tigris, the Euphrates, the Halys, the Araxes, and the Cyrus ; . 
which, rising within a space 250 miles long by 100 wide, flow 
down in four directions to three different seas. It was thus to 
this part of Asia what Switzerland is to Western Europe, an 
elevated fastness containing within it the highest mountains, and 
yielding the waters which fertilize the subjacent regions. Its 
limits towards the south were tolerably fixed, consisting of the 
great range of mountains, known to the Creeks as Taurus or 
Mphates, which stretches across from Malatiyeh (Meliten6) on the 
Euphrates to Til upon the Tigris. Towards the east and west they 
seem to have varied considerably at diflerent times. Ptolemy 
extends the eastern boundaries to the Caspian Sea, making a paid: of 
Armenia intervene between Albania and Media Atropat^no ; ® but 


^ (See especially the "reat Cylinder 
of Tiglath-Pileser, col. iv. lines 56-83, 
where no fewer than thirty-nine of 
these tribes are mentioned by name. 
The near resemblance of the name 
Ncb^'i-ri with the Heb. NdhmraAm is 
perhaijs not more than a mere acci- 
dent. 

® See Xen. Anab. i. 5, § 1, and com- 
pare Strab. i. p. 59, xvi. pp. 1060, 
1061. 

® We hear of no conquering king of 
Mesopotamia either in sacred or proi ,• 

YOL. I. 


fane history, except Ohushan-rish- 
athaim, who oppre.ssed Israel for eight 
years (Judges iii. 8-10). [The name 
of this monarch appears to be Semitic, 
and to bo formed according to the 
genius of the Assyrian and Ba, by- 
Ionian nomenolature. It might be 
rendered ‘‘Chushan has elevated my 
head.”-~H. 0. R.] . 

Compare on this point Essay vh. 
§40. 

■ Geograph, v. 10. " 
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in tliis view lac is singular.® The usual frontier eastward seems to 
have been the mountain line which joins Zagros to Ararat, and 
which now forms the boundary between Turkey and Persia-. West- 
ward Herodotus extends Armenia further than most Grreek writers, 
since he places the source of the Halys in that country.^ An 
ill-defined and variable line separated Armenia on this side from 
Cappadocia, and according to Herodotus from Cilicia,® which ho 
i^egarded as including a considerable tract reckoned generally to 
Cappadocia. On the north the limits of Armenia are extremely 
uncertain. Perhaps the mountain-range second from the coast, now 
known as the Koseh Tagh, TrJedi Tagh, &c., may be regarded as the 
natural frontier as far as the sources of the Kur, which then became 
the boundary, separating Armenia from the Colchians, Sapeiri, &c., 
who dwelt .still further to the north, between the Kur and the 
Caucasus.*^ 

Armenia is distinguished by the geographers into the Greater 
and the Lesser, the Euphrates forming the division between the 
two provinces.* Armenia Minor, which lay to the west of the 
river, and was sometimes included in Cappadocia,® extended fi’om 
the northern flanks of Taurus, near Malatiyeh, to the sources of the 
upper Euphrates or Kara-Su. Armenia Major was the whole country 


® Herodotus, by placing four nations 
only between the Buxine and the 
Erythraean Sea or Persian Gulf — viz. 
the Colchians, Sapirians, Medes, and 
Persians — clearly shuts ofE Armenia 
from the Caspian. (See Herod, iv. 
37). Strabo distinctly states that 
Armenia is bounded on the east by 
Media AtropatAne and Media Magna 
(xi. p. 765). Pliny appears to make 
the Massula mountains the eastern 
boundary, thus bringing Armenia 
■within sight of the Caspian Sea, but 
still assigning the coast tract (now 
Talish) to the people -whom he calls 
Casyjians (TT. N. vi. 9 and 15). Mela, 
in his enumeration of the tribes 
dwelling round the Caspian, has no 
mention of the Armenians (iii, 5). 
Their own geo,graphers, however, -ex- 
tend Armenia to the borders of the 
sea fm- some distance south of the 
Araxes (Aras). See the Armenian 
Geography ascribed to Moses Ohore- 
nnxisis, p. 357, efc soqq., and 
3ios. Choi’, ii. 50, p. 167. 


^ Hex'od, i, 72. In this, however, 
he agrees with the Armenians them- 
selves (see the Geography, p. 355). 
He Is also followed by Dionysius 
(1. 78G). Most writers, however, like 
Strabo (xii. 791), regard the Halys as 
rising in Cappadocia. Some even 
make the Euphrates the western 
boundary of Armenia. (Agathemer, 
ii 6.) 

® Herod, v. 4-9 and 52. 

® Compare Herod, iv. 37 ; Strab. xi. 
pp. 726-805 Plin. H. N. vi. 5 and 10 5 
Ptolem, V. 10, 11. 

* See Strab. xi. -p. 758, &c. ; Plin. 
vi. 8 5 Ptolem. v. 7 and 1 3 5 Armen. 
Geograph. § 57-9. 

® Pliny goes further, and says of 
the Cappadocians : “ Longissimb hoeo 
Ponticax'um omnium [gentium] in- 
trorsus recedens, minorom Armoxiiam 
majoremque Imvo sue latere tramit” 
(1. s. c.) . Ptolemy, while distinguishing 
the Greater Armenia altogether from 
Cappadocia (v. 13), appears to include 
the Lesser witHn it (v. 6 and 7). 
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east of the Euphrates. This tract was divided into a number of 
petty provinces,® of which, the most important was Sophene, the 
region north and north-east of Biarbekr. Axunenia was about 550 
miles from east to west, and from north to south averaged 200 
miles. 

(ii.) .East and south-east of Armenia, extending from the Kut 
(Cyrus) on the north to the vicinity of Isfahan on the south, was 
Media, divided (like Armenia) into two provinces, Media Magna 
and Media Atropatene.’ Media Atropat5n6 lay tow'ards the north, 
being interposed between Armenia and the Caspian, and including 
within it the rich and fertile basin of lake Tlrtimiyeh^^ as well as the 
valleys of the Aras (Araxos) and the Sefidliud, and the low countries 
of Talish and Ghilan on the shores of the sea, thus nearly corre- 
sponding with the modenx province of Anerbijan. Erom hence Media 
Magna extended eastward to the Caspian Gates south of Mount 
Demavend, following the line of the Dlhurs, and being separated 
from the Caspian by a portion of Hyi'cania, now Mazanderan, On 
the west, Assyria formed the boundary, Media here lying along 
Zagros, and reaching southwards to about the 32nd parallel, whecre 
Persia adjoined upon it. Eastward Media was bounded by the 
Great Salt Desert, which extends across Tran from lat. 35° to lat. 
30°. The entire country was thus eight degrees (550 miles) loBg, 
and from 250 to 800 miles broad, 

(iii.) Below Media was Persia, nearly coinciding with the 
modern province of Wars. On the west it was hounded hy Susiaua, 
on the south by the Persian Gulf, on the east hy Oarmania {K&r- 
mmi), and upon the north, as has heen remarked, hy Media. It 
contained, besides a portion of Zagros, tho fertile districts ® about 
Shiraz aud lake Baktigan, and a considerable extent of sandy and 
unproductive plain, lying partly between the mountaius and the sea, 


“ Strab, xi, pp. 766, 767. Ptolem. 
V. 13. Armen, Googr. § 65-80. 

^ This division was of course not 
made iinder tiieso names till the time 
of Alexander, when the Persian 
sairap, Atropates, the commander of 
the Median contingent at the battle 
of Arbela (Arrian, Exp. Alex. iii. 8), 
contrived to make himself indepen- 
dent in Upper Media (Strab. xi, p. 
760; Died. Sic. xviii. 3), which was 
thence called Media AfcropatteA, dr 
the Media of Atropates. But there 
are grounds for believing that the two 


provinces — each with its own Eoba- 
tana — ^had been from, the earliest 
Median occupation more or less dis- 
tinct, (See Sir H. Eawlinson’s me- 
moir on the site of the Atropatenian 
Ecbatana in tho tenth volume of the 
Geographical Journal.) 

® Eor the fertility of t'-.o cvjiuuvy 
east and south of this lalte (•.viufh is 
■undoubtedly the [.ako .Sj ajira of 
Strabo, xi." p. 760), see Greograph. 
Journ. voL X. pp, 5-15, and'28-31. 

® See Kinneir’s Persian Empire, pp, 
59-64.. 
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partly north and east of tlie great chain, which, in this part breats 
lip and ramifies. The northern portion of the country, in Zagros, 
and next to Media, was known to the later Greeks as Parietacene.^ 
This tract, howeyer, which seems to be the mountain country north- 
west of Isfahan, formed a debateable gi’ound between the two 
kingdoms of Media and Persia, and was sometimes reckoned to the 
one, sometimes to the other.® The remaining Persian provinces are 
unimportant. We may perhaps recognise in the Mardyene of 
Ptolemy,® which lay upon the sea-coast, the country of the Mardi, 
mentioned by Herodotus among the Persian tribes,^ and in bis 
Taoc^ne, the country of the Taoehi or modem DalaM, who dwell 
north-east of Bushire on the Khist river. Pasargadae, the earlier, 
and PersepoliwS the later capital, were the two principal towns.® 
Their position is clearly marked by tbe tomb of Cyrus at Murg- 
ilwh,® and tbe ruined palace of Darius near IstaJerJ Both were 
fairly central, being situated in the mountain-region half-way 
between the low coast tract and the elevated desert countiy towards 
Tend, and being about equidistant from tbe eastern and western 
boundaries of the province. 

Persia was the smallest, as Media was the largest, of the three 
great mountain countries; from north to south it did not exceed 
300, nor from east to west 230 miles. Hence the epithet of a 
“ scant ” land, which Herodotus applies to it in the last chapter of 
his History.® Its general character also justifies his expressions 

* Ptolem. vi. 4. 

Herodotus calls the Paraefcac^ni a 
Med/iarb tribe (i. 101), and , Stephen 
makes Parsotaca a Median city (ad 
voo.). Ptolemy distinctly assigns 
FarastaeSne to Persia {1. a. c.). Era- 
tosthenes (ap. Strab, ii. p. . 116), 

Strabo (xi. pp. 759, 762, &c.), Pliny 
(H. N. id. 26), and Arrian (Exped. 

Alex, iii, 19), seem to regard tbe 
country of the Paraetac^ni, or Parae- 
tacae, as separate both from Persia 
and Media. 

® Googi-aph. vi. 4. 

Herod, i. 125. 

^ Some writers, as Sir W. Ouseley 
(Travels, vol. ii. pp. 316, et seqq.) 
and Miobnhr (soo Lectures on Ancient 
History, vol. i,, Lectures 12 and 18, 
pp. 115 and 162, E.T.), have regarded 
Pfir.sopolis and Pasargadae as two 
iiuraes of the same place. The names 


themselves are probably equivalents, 
but the two cities were certainly dis- 
tinct. They are carefully distin- 
guished by Strabo (xv.p. 1035), Pliny 
(H. H. vi. 26), Arrian (Exfjed. Alex, 
vii. 1, ad init.), Ptolemy (Ge(.igraph. 
vi. 4), and others. In point of fact 
they were more than 40 miles apart, 
Murg-Auh, the site of Pasargadas, 
being 42 miles almost duo nort li of 
the Ghehl-Minar, or Palace of the 
Forty Pillars, undoubtedly the niins 
of the later capital. (See Kinneir’s 
Routes in the Appendix to his .Persian 
Empire, p. 461.) 

® See note * on Book i. oh. 214. 

^ See Chardin’s Voyage en Perse, 
vol, ii. pp. 141, ct seqq.; Kor Porter’s 
Travels, vol. i. pp. 576-683; and Kin- 
neir’s Persian Fiinpire, pp. 76, 77. 

® rhv yap iKT’fji^ieea d\lyr)v (Herod. 
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“ cliTirlisli ” and “ ragged ; ” ® for tliougli tlie mountains contain a 
certain number of “ fertile plains ” and a few “ delightful valleys,” 
yet for the most part the hill-sides are bare, the valleys mere 
ravines, and the level tracts arid and sandy. 

(iv.) Although it ; was usual to regard the three countries of 
Armenia, Media, and Persia as dividing among them the entire 
mountain-tract north and east of the Mesopotamian valley, yet it 
seems as if there had been at all times a number of tribes, not 
really either Armenian, Median, or Persian, who maintained them- 
selves in a state of partial or complete independence, like the Kurds 
and Lurs (or Luks) of the present day, in. the more inaccessible 
portions of the highlands. Such were the Zimri of the Inscriptions, 
who held Zagros almost from one end to the other during the period 
of the Assyrian Empire, and were in perpetual rebellion against the 
Assyrian kings. Such again are probably the Dardanians,^^ ]^a,ti- 
enians,^^ Parica.nians,i^ Orthocorybantians,^® Utians, and Mycians^^ of 
Herodotus, the Carduchi of Xenophon, the G-ordiseans and Uxians 
of Strabo and Arrian,^ the Oordueni, Mizasi, Saitse, Hyi, &e., of 
•Pliny.® Of these various tribes the one of the greatest name and 
note—whioh may be traced uninterruptedly from the time of Xeno- 
phon to the present day, and which has apparently absorbed almost, 
all the others — -is that which ancient writers designate under the 
slightly varied appellations of Oarduchi, G-ordimi, Gordneni,® and 
perhaps Cardaces* and Cyrtii (Kii5/j«ot),® and which still holds the 


® Awp'fiv . . . TjOTjx^r*' (ibid.) . Com- 
pare Xen. Cyrop. vii. 6, § 67. Tieptras 
Tus dlKoi . , . imirovdorara (wras ha rtjv 
s T p a X T T a, 

Kinneir, p. 65. 

See note to Book ix. ch. 122. 

Herod, i. 189. 

Ibid. oh. 202 ; and of. v. 49 and 52, 
B Ibid. ill. 92, and vii. 68. 

Ibid. iii. 92. Ibid. vii. 68. 

Anab. iv. 1, § 8, &c. 

Strab.xi.762 ; xvi, pj). 1038,1060, 
&c. 

^ Exped. Alex, iii- 7 and 17* 

2 H. 'N. vi. 15 and 27. 

3 Strabo (xvi. p. 1060) identifies the 

Cardnohi and Gordi83i with sufficioht 
clearness, even according to the read- 
ing of the MSS. I .have no doubt, 
however, that he wrote, np<)s r^. 
Tt'vpet rb, rwv TopSvaiwv X®P^“> 
vdA«( Kapdovxovs as Wesseling 


conjectured long ago (ad Diod. Sic. 
xiv. 27). PHny (H. KT. vi. 15) iden- 
tifies the Carduchi and Cordueni. 
Strabo’s Gordyemd {Top5v^t>7{, I. s. c.) 
links together Gordiaoi and Oordueni. 
The ethnic title, whichever form we 
give it, is probably to be connected 
with the Assyrian term Karadi, which 
is the only word used throughout the 
inscriptions for the “ warlike youth ” 
of a nation. Strabo observes (xv. p. 
1041) that Qarda, meant rb civSpaiSes 
Kal iroAejaticA. 

* This identification rests chiefly on 
the similarity of sound. It receives 
some support from tho occurrence of 
Oardaoes in the mixed 'ai'fjy cF Anii- 
oohuB (Polyb. v. 79), where we seem, 
to have a right to look for Kurds. 

® The KdpTwi are m.entioned' by 
Strabo only, I believe. He speaks of 
them as scattered about Zagros and 
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greater portion of the region between Armenia and Luristan under 
the well-known name of Kurds. The country assigned to this race in 
ancient times is usually the rugged tract east of the Tigris, extend- 
ing from the neighbourhood of Sert and Bitlis (in long. 42'^) to the 
vicinity of Bowandu'a (in long. 44° 50').® Sometimes, however, we 
find, instead of this country, that Gordyene or Gor disea is regarded 
as the mountain-chain in the north of Mesopotamia, which Strabo 
calls Mount Masius,'^ and which lies directly south of the Tigris 
where it runs east between Dlarbckr and Til.^ Kurds doubtless 
extended through this whole region, and (if we regard Oardaces 
and Cyrtii as equivalent terms to Gai'duchi) were even found in 
Persia Proper,® where the modern Invrs are perhaps their descend- 
ants and representatives.’- The other tribes which have been named 
admit even less of being located with accuracy, if we except the 
IJxians, whose position in the Baklitiyari mountains, from long. 49° 
to 51°, is pretty plainly indicated by Strabo ® and Arrian.® 

11. West of the Mesopotamian plain, between the Euphrates and 
the Mediterranean, lay three countries, inhabited for the most part 
by cognate races, but of widely diSerent characters and dimensions; 
viz., Arabia, Syria, and Phoenicia. A brief notice of these well- 
known tracts will be sufficient for our present purpose. 

(i.) The vast country of Arabia, which has a superficies of above 
a million square miles,*’ and is thus more than equal to one-fourth of 
Europe, is a peninsula bounded on three sides by seas, hut possess- 
ing on the fourth no marked natural limit. Some writers consider 
that a line drawn from the north-eastern comer of the Persian Gulf 


Niphates, and particularly aa dwelling' 
both, in Northern Media (xi. p. 761) 
and in Persia Proper (ibid., and com- 
pare XT. p. 1031). 

® This is clearly the country of Xeno- 
phon’s CarduoM (Anab. iv. 1, § 3, eb 
seqq.), aa it is of Arrian’s Gordysei 
(Exped. Alex. iii. 7), and of Pliny’s 
Oordueni, who border on Adiabene 
(H. N. vi. 15). It is also the Gordyene 
of Ptolemy (v. 18), Whether Strabo 
intends to placo any GordiBBEtns on the 
loft bank of the Tigris is perhaps 
<It)nbtful. Ho may mean to do so in 
book xyi. pp. 1050, 1060. 

Strab. xi. p. 759, and p. 766, 

® This is certainly Strabo’s ordinary 
viow. See xi. pp. 759 and 769 j xvi, 
p. 104.6, &c. 


® See Strab. xi. p. 761, xv. p. 1031, 
and p. 1041. 

* The language spoken by the Lura 
is in its grammar a dialect of the 
Kurdish. (See Geograph, Journ. vol. 
ix. part i. pp. 105 and 109.) In its 
names of objects, however, it is clo.sely 
akin to the Soythio of ancient Baby- 
lonia. 

* Strabo places the sources of both 
the Choaspes and the PEisitigris in the 
country of the Uxians (xi. pp. 1033 
and 1034). He also makes the Uxians 
border on the Elym8ean.s (p. 1038) . 

® See the Exped. Alex. iii. 17, and 
compare the Geograph. Jourii. vol. 
xiii pp. 108-112. 

* Ohesney, vol. ii. p. 4'4i8. 
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above Bubian to tbe innermost recess of tlie Bed Sea at Suez, 
wliicb would pass almost exactly along the 30th parallel, is the 
proper northern boundary.*' Others, alive to the fact that Arabs 
have always been the inhabitants of the desert ti’act projecting 
towards the north from this base, in the shape of a right-angled 
triangle as far as the vicinity of Aleppo, extend Arabia north-vv’'ards 
to the 37th parallel, and make the Euphrates and the narrow 
isthmus between the Euphrates and the gulf of Islcendonm inclose 
the Arabian territory on its fourth side.® In ancient times, how'-- 
ever, a portion of this triangular space was always reckoned to 
Syria, which included Tadmor or Palmyra in the desert country,'*' 
and came at least as low as Thapsacus {UlSanimdm) on the 
Euphrates,® Ancient Arabia therefore may best be regarded as an 
irregular rectangle,® with the angles facing the cardinal points, 
bounded on the south-west by the Bed Sea, on the south-east by the 
Indian Ocean, on the north-east by that ocean, by the Persian Gulf, 
and, by the valley of the Euphrates as far as Thapsacus,** and on the 
north-west by a line drawn from the inmost recess of the Gulf of 
Suez past the southern shores of the Dead Sea,® and thence by 
Bozrah (Bostra) and Palmyra, to the Euphrates in the vicirdty of 
MlSmimdm.i Its length from north-west to south-east is about 
1500 miles; its greatest breadth, which is along the shores of the 
Indian Ocean from Cape Babelmandel to the Bas-el-MaSd, exceeds 
1200 miles. 

The formal division of Arabia into three regions — ^the Happy, the 


® As the elder Niebuhr. See his 
Description de l’Arabie, p. 1. Oom- 
^lare Mr. P. Smith’s article in Dr. 
Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Ro- 
man Geography, vol. i. p. 175. 

“ Chcsney, 1, s. c. 

Soe Plin. H. N. v. 24, 25 ; Ptolem. 
V. 15 ; Steph, Byz. ad voc. Tld\nvpa, 
&c. 

« Xen. Anab. i. 4 ; Theopomp. Er. 
53; Plin. H. N. v. 24<; Ptolem. v. 15. 

® The moat -violent irregularity is 
the remarkable projection at the mouth 
of the Persian Giilf, separating be- 
tween it and the Indian Ocean, where- 
by the contour of Arabia is rendered 
not unlike that of a sitting oat, the 
projection in question forming, the 
animal’s head. Putting this aside, it 
must also be noted that the breadth of 
Arabia gradually contracts towards 


the north, the distance from the Red 
Sea to the Persian Gulf below Bahrein 
being 800 miles, while the distance 
from Suez to Thapsacus is less than 
600 miles. 

^ Xenophon, as has been already 
remarked (supra, p. 503), extends 
Arabia across the Euphrates (Anab. 
i, 5, § 1), and Strabo notices the fact 
that Arabians occupied a portion of 
Mesopotamia (xvi. pp. 1060-1). I’hoy 
sometimes even extended themselves 
into Susiana. (Bee Sir H. Rawlinson’s 
Commentary on the Assyrian Inscrip- 
tions, p. 61, note®.) 

^ According to Herodotus (iij. 5), 
Arabia in this part touched the Medi- 
terranean for a short' distance, but 
herein he differs from most other 
writers. Pliny, ho-we-ver, seems to 
agree with him (v. 11). 
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Stony, and tlie Dosert — wKlch lias descended to ns from the later 
Greeks and Romans, is first found in Ptolemy.^ Eratostlienes 
appears to have distinguished but two regions, the northern or 
Desert, and the southern or Happy.® This two-fold division is 
followed by Strabo,® Pliny,’' and Mela;® while Ptolemy’s view is 
adopted by Agathemer,*> and the Armenian Goography.^^ “ Happy 
Arabia ” was at first the south-western corner of the peninsula 
from about Mecca to Aden ; but the term was gradually extended 
till it came to include the entire peninsula below a line drawn from 
Buhian to Alcabah. “ Stony Arabia,” or Arabia Petnna, lay above 
this to the west ; it contained the Sinaitic peninsula, and the region 
bordering upon Judjea and Syria, as far as Bozrah. Arabia Deserta 
lay above Arabia Pelix to the east ; it was the tract which bordered 
the Mesopotamian valley from Thapsacus dowmwards, and which 
extended westward to Palmyrene and Arabia Petrcea.^ The terms 
Petrsea and Deserta are not ill applied’; but Arabia Pelix, unless 
in the narrow sense in which it- was first used, is a complete mis- 
nomer. 

(ii.) The Syria of the geographers^ is the tract lying west of the 
Euphrates from the place where it breaks through Mount Taurus 
to Thapsacus, aud extending thence in a direction a little west of 
south to the borders of Egypt. It is bounded on the north and 
north-west by part of Taurus and by Amanus (Alma Tagh and 
JavMr Tagh), on the west by the Mediterranean and Phoenicia,® on 
the south by Arabia Petrsea, and on the east by Arabia Deserta and 
the Euphrates. Its shape is not unlike that of the human foot, the 
toe touching Egypt and the heel the Euphrates near Thapsacus. 
Its length along the coast from Isshs to the River of Egypt {Wady- 
el- Arish) is somewhat more than 400 miles ; the breadth varies from 
100 miles between Issus and tbe Euphrates, to more than 500 


ing in Anab. i. 4, § 19 be cowoefc, 
regarded it as stretcliing across the 
Euphrates. Strabo (xvi. p. 1003), 
Pliny (H. N. v. 12), and Ptolemy 
(Geograph, v. 15), agree substantially 
with, the statements in the text. 

® Strabo (1. s. o.) inolndes Phoenicia 
in Syria. Pliny (1. s. c.) inclines to 
do the same, but notes that some 
(qui suhtilms diridunt) made them 
distinct countries. Herodotus (iii. 5), 
Scylax (Peripl. p. 98), Mela (i, 11, 12), 
and Ptolemy, regard them as separate. 


•* ueograpn. v. 17 and 19 ; vi. 7. 

® Ap. Strab. xvi. pp, 1089 and 1091. 

“ Strab, xvi. pp. 1088-9. 

7H. N. V. 11, ’24., ad fin.; vi. 28. 

8 De Sit. Orb. i. 10. 

® Geograph, ii. 6, 

Compare § 83, 85, and 86. 

^ Those are the views of Ptolemy, 
who alone draws the limits with any 
attempt at exactness; 

2 Herodotus included Cappadocia in 
Syria, thus extending it to the Enxine 
(i. 6, V2, &o.) . Xenophon, if the readr 


between Egypt and Thapsacus, The entire area is nearly eqnal to 
that of England, or between 60,000 and 60,000 square miles.'^ 

Syria was divided into a number of provinces the limits of which 
were mostly very marked and distinct. To the north lay Coni- 
mag^ne, a name found under the form of Qimimuhh in the Assyrian 
Inscriptions,^ which was the narrow but fertile tract immediately 
south of Taurus, bounded on the east by the Euphrates, on the 
wmst by Amanus, and on the south by the region called Cyrestica or ' 
Cyrrhistica.® This latter region consisted of the knot of mountains 
lying directly between the Grulf of Issus and the Euphrates ; it was 
sometimes reckoned to Seleucis,'^ which may be regarded as the 
whole country between Commagene and Ooele-Syria, extending 
•from about Ain-Tah, in lat. 37°, nearly to the sources of the Orontes 
in lat. 34°. In Seleuois were included, besides Cyrrhistica, Ohaly- 
bonitis, or the region of Chalybon ® (the modern Aleppo), Chalcis or 
Chaloidice, a small tract about the lake into which the river of 
Aleppo empties itself; Gasi6tis, the sea-board from the Orontes- 
southward to the borders of Phoenicia; Pieria, the little comer 
between the Orontes and Mount Amanus ; together with the upper, 
valley of the Orontes, which was the ancient kingdom of Hamathj^ 
and the Apamea6 of the post- Alexandrine writers.’ Below Seleuois ' 
was the country called Coele- Syria, which was prbperly the valley 
of the Litany, or the hollow (tcoiXi'a) between Libanus and Anti- 
Eibanus,^ but which was made to include also the valley of the 
Chrysorrhoas (JBarada) east of Anti-Libanus, and the country about 
Damascus,® one of the richest regions of Asia.® South of Coele- 


^ Ool. Ohesnoy gives the area as 
53,762^ squai '0 geographical miles, or 
more than GO, 000 square statute miles, 
but his estimate includes the island of 
Cyprus and Phcenicia. (See Euphrat. 
Exped. vol, i, p. 384.) 

® The Qummulch of the inscriptions 
does not, however, answer in position 
to Commagene. It consists rather of 
the sonthern skirts of Taurus, from 
the Euphrates at Sumeisat to the 
Tigris at Diarbekr. — [H. C. E.] 

, 8 Strab. xvi. p. 1063 ; Ptol. v. 15 ; 

Plin. H. N. V. 23, &c. 

" As by Strabo, who divides Syria 
into five provinces only ; viz, Oom- 
mag^ne, SeJeucis, Gcnle-Syria, Judma, 
and Phoenicia (1. s. o.). Pliny- in; 
dudes Cyrrhistica in Ccele-Syria. 
Ptolemy makes it separate from both.- 


® Chalybon is probably the Helbon 
of Scripture, so famous for its oxcellent 
wiue, (Compare Eaek. sxvii. 18, with 
Stoab, XV. p. 1043, and .ithen. i. 22.) 

® Hamath (the modern Hamah) was 
the capital of a oonaidcrabie kingdom 
in northern Syria from the time of 
David to that of Sennacherib (2 Sam. 
viii. 9 ; 2 Kings xix. 13, &c.). It is 
frequently mentioned in the Assyrian 
Inscriptions of this period. (See Sir 
H. Eawlinson’s Commentary, pp. 35, 
39, 40, &o.) 

^ Of. Strab. xvi. p.l076, KotXpcrvpia, 
leaKeirai ISitos v Kal ’AvtlM- 

fidvip cuhcopifffievri. 

® Strab. xvi. pp. 1074, 1075; PLolum. 
V. 15. 

® See Chssnoy’s Euphrat. Exped. 
vol. i..p. 527, 
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Syria lay Palestine, extending from the sources of Jordan and 
Mount Herinon on the north to the River of Egypt {Wady~eL~Arish) 
on the south, and containing the ■well-known provinces of G-alilee, 
Samaria, Jndaea, and Idumaea, west of the Jordan valley, Itnrcea 
and Peraea, east of the same.* On the side of the desert, separated 
from the -fertile coast tract by a broader or narrower belt of arid 
territory, were the two oases of Tadmor and Bozrah, the one the 
capital of the district known as Palmyrene, which -was the entire 
conntiy between Syria Proper and the Euphrates, the other the 
cliief city of the region cal].ed Ti'achonitis, the el-Ledja and Jelel- 
Sauran of the present day. 

(iii.) Along a portion of the sea-board of Syria, stretching from 
about lat. 36° 20' to 32° 40', lay Phaaiicia,® a narrow strip of ter- 
ritory between the mountains and the sea, 190 miles in length from 
north to south, and never so much as 20 miles, sometimes little 
more than a single mile ® in breadth from east to west, containing 
aborrt 2000, or at most 2500 square miles, a less space (that is) than 
several of the English counties — so slight and accidental is the 
connection between territorial extent and political consequence. 
“Well watered by the numerous perennial streams which descend 
from the ranges of Lebanon and Bargylus {Jebel-Nomiri), sheltered 
from invasion on the one hand by the great separator, the sea,'^ on 


* For a full account of these ooun- | 
tries tlie reader is referred to tho ex- 
cellent work of Dean Stanley (Sinai 
and Palestine in Connection with their 
History, London, Murray, 1856), 
which is a model of descriptive geo- 
grapliy, 

® The limits of Pheenicia are not 
very clearly marked either to the 
north or to the south. Scylax (Peripl, 
p. 98) makes Phoenicia the entire sea- 
board of Syria. Strabo regards it 
as commencing at Gabala (Jehili) a 
little south of Laodioea {LaMTeiyeh), 
and extending to Pelnsinm (xvi. p. 
1070, and p. 1075). Pliny (H. N. v. 
19 and 20) makes it begin with Aradua 
(Rv.ad), and end a little below Mount 
Carmel. Ptolemy (v. 1 6) agrees as to 
the southern limit, but makes the 
northern the river Eleutherus (Ndhr. 
el-Kdiir, lat. 34° d-B'), which Strabo 
says -was often considered as the 
boundary (p. 1071). Dean Stanley, 


regarding Ace (now Akha or Acre) as 
properly a Philistian town, makes 
Phoenicia terminate at the Eas-eJ. 
Ahiad or the Ras.en-Ndlahora (Sinai 
and Palestine, p. 262). I have de- 
ferred to the authorities of Pliny and 
Ptolemy. 

® Scylax, Peripl. p. 99. hia.-xy Se 
ouSe ^irl ffraSlovs i rb irKdras. 

7 It is perhaps not a mere fancy to 
connect the Greek rreKayos with tho 
Hebrew feleg, “^separation.” (See 
Soott and Liddell’s Lexicon, ad voc. 
w^Kajos.) At any rate, whether the 
etymology holds or no, the fact re- 
mains that the sea in early times ivas 
not, as now, the uniter, but the divider 
of nations. Dean Stanley rightly ob- 
serves (Palestine, p. lis), “When 
Israel first settled in Palestine, the 
Mediterranean was nob yet the 
thoroughfare — it wa.s rather tho bound- 
ary and the terror of tfie eastern 
nations.” 
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fhe other Tby the high, motmtain-lme interposed between its smiling 
palm- groves and the natural march of Eastern conf|aest,® with 
numeroiis harbours, a fairly productive soil, and inexhaustible 
forests of timber on the flanks of Lebanon, Phoenicia was a region 
in which we cannot be surprised that flourishing commercial com- 
munities grew up at an early date, whose influence upon the world’s 
history was little proportioned to the restricted limits of their 
territorial sovereignty. Asiatic civilization, rising in Lower Baby- 
lonia, naturally, and we may almost say necessarily, reached first at 
this point the Western Sea. Here was Marathus, the extreme 
West of the first comers,® who however in course of time discovered 
a West (Ij7'eb or Europe) beyond themselves, to which they were 
Gadm6nim or Cadmeians, that is, Easterns.^ Here western com- 
merce and navigation began, and hence the ships and colonies went 
forth, which planted civilization and refinement on the shores of 
Africa and Spain, and brought into connection with the kingdoms 
of the East the negroes of Guinea and the painted savages of the 
British Islands. 

Phoenicia contained no provinces, hut, like the Greek countries 
of Acheea, Ionia, &c., was parcelled out into the territories of a 
number of independent towns. These were — commencing on the 
south — ^Aoe or Acre (the AJeu of the Assyrian Inscriptions), Eedippa 
(Hebrew and Assyrian AJizib), Tyre, Sarepta, Sidou, Berytus (now 
Beyroot), Byblus (the Hebrew Oehal, and Assyrian Qubal, now 
JeheiT), Tripolis, and Aradus (Assyrian and Hebrew Arvad, now 
Buad). Of these Tyre and Aradus originally occupied islands : 
the others lay close upon the shore. Sidon, Tyre, Byblus, and 
Aradus, which succeeded to tho still earlier Marathus,® were per- 


®Tlie tide of invasion would aluKJst 
always, as a matter of course, flow 
along tlio connected valleys of the 
Orontes and Litany. On the west of 
those valleys the chains of Nosadri 
and Libnan (Lebanon) rise abruptly 
to a height varying from 1000 to 
7000 feet. (See Chesney’s Euphrat. 
Exped. vol. i, pp. 387, 388.) 

® See Sir H. Eawlinson’s note on 
Es.say vi. § 6. 

1 Vide infra, Book ii, ch. 44, note. 

® Marathus — -n-SAis ■ ^oivIkw 

according to Strabo — may be regarded 
as earlier than Aradus, (1) from the 
Hamitic character of the wordj.- (2) 


from the early disappearance of the 
place (of, Soylax, Peripl. p. 99) ; (3) 
from its absoi’ption into Aradus (vStrab. 
xvi. p. 1071), the site of which is so 
near as to present the appearance of 
an ^■sLreixKTixbs by an unfriendly 
power. [Mariu (or Marathus) in the 
Assyrian Inscriptions is not found as 
the name of a city, but of the whole 
country. It is a Soythio won), =i>pnif\-. 
ing literally “betoid,” and thence 
■^‘the west,” just n-' bt the .Scumic 
languages Ksdem siginlicd liioraliy 
f‘ befor 0 ,P and tlicncc “ rlie casL.”-- 
H.O.E,3 
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haps the most ancient, Tripolis, which cannot be the native name,^ 
was a colony from the three cities of Tyre, Sidon, and Aradus.'^ 
Tho territory of Aradns seems to have extended from the northern 
frontier of Pha3nicia near Gi-abala {Jebili) to the river Eleutherus; ® 
that of the other towns cannot he fixed with exactness. 

12. With this brief notice of the countries west of Assyria and 
Babylonia the present Essay may well terminate. The physical 
and political geography of the part of Asia which stretches still 
further to tho west, and is known generally as Asia Minor, or the 
peninsula of Anatolia, has been already discussed in a former 
Essay. The distribution of the several tribes mentioned by 
Herodotus as inhabiting Asia towards tho north and east will he 
made a separate subject of consideration hereafter. 


® Perhaps the native name was 
MahalUha; at least this town appears 
among the Pheemoian cities both in 
the annals of Asshur-izir.pal and in 
those of Sennacherib, which shows it 
to have been a place of importance. 
Yet no trace of such a name is found 
in classic writers. — [H. C. B,] 


^ Scylax, Peripl. p, 99 ; Stmb, xvi. 
10725 Steph. Byz. ad voo. TphoMs. 
Scylax says that Tripolis was really 
three cities in one, the Tyrian, Sido- 
nian, and Aradian colonists having 
distinct regions of the town, each 
enclosed within its own walls. 

® Strab, xvi, pp. 1070, 1071. 
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ESSAY X. 

ON THE liELIGION OF THE BABYLONIANS AND ASSYRIANS.— [h.C.B.] 

1, General oliaracter o£ the Mythology. 2. Babylonian and Assyrian Pan. 
theons not identical. 3. Thirteen chief deities, (i.) Asshur, the supreme 
God of Assyria — the Asshur of Genesis— his emblem the winged circle, 
(ii.) AnUi first God of the First Triad — his resemblance to Dis or Hades — 
his temples — gods connected with him. (iii.) Bel-Nimrod (t), second God of 
the Triad — his wife, Mylitta or Beltis — his right to the name of Nimrod — his 
titles, temples, &c. (iv.) Hea, third God of the Triad — ^his correspondence 

with Neptune — his titles — extent of his worship, (v.) Bilta (Beltis), the 
Great Goddess-confusion between her and Ishtar — her titles, temples, &o. 
(■vd.) Gods of the Second Triad — Fwl — ^uncertainty about his name — ^^Lord 
of the sky or air— an old god in Babylonia — his numerical symbol, (vii.) 
Shamas or San, the Sun-God — his titles — antiquity of his worship ih 
Babylonia — associated with Gula, the Sun-Goddess — their emblems on the 
monuments, (viii.) Sin, the Moon-God — his titles — his temple at Ur— Ms 
high rank, at the head of the Second Triad, (ix.) Nwijp or Mn, his yarious 
titles and emblems — ^his stellar character doubtful — the Man-Bull his 
emblem — his name of Bar or Bar-shem — Nin, the Assyrian Hercules — 
Ms temples — ^Ms relationship to BeUMmrod — Beltis both his mother and 
Ms wife— his names Barzil and Sanda. (x.) Bel-Merodaoh—bis worsMp 
originally Babylonian — Ms temple in Babylon called that of Jupiter* Belus 
— Ms wife, Zvrianit or Sucooth-Benoth. (xi.) Nergal — his titles — Ms con- 
nection with Nin — Ms special worship at Cutha — his symbol, the Man-Lion 
— Ms temples, &c. (xii,) Ishtar or Astarte — called Nona at Babylon — 
her worship, (xiii.) Nebo — Ms temples — ^the God of Learning — ^his name, 
Tir, &o. 4. Other gods besides the thirteen— AJZata, Bel-Zirpu, &a, 6. 

Yast numbers of local deities. 

1. The ancient religion of Babylonia and Assyria — wbatover may 
have been its esoteric character — bore the appearance outwardly 
of a very gross polytheism. We may infer from the statements of 
Berosns, that it did involve in its origin ideas sufficiently recondite 
with respect to the cosmogony and the generative functions of 
nature,^ and we further know, that many of the most celebrated 
sages of Greece, such as Thales, Pythagoras, and Democritus, 
borrowed largely from Babylonian sources in the formation of their 
respective systems of philosophy; hut we have not yet acquired 
that mastery over the primitive language of Babylon — as disbia- 


1 Sec tho account of the Babylonian Synoellus, p. 23 ; aiid Auoiior's Eush- 

cosmogony, giren by Folyhistox from bia8,.Tol. S, p. 22, seqq. 

Bei'osus, and quoted by Eusebius; 
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guished from the later Semitic dialect of Assyria— whicli might 
eiiahlo us to verify the high pretensions of tlie Chaldgeans in regard 

to natural religion, from modern materials.^ 

Of all the branches indeed of cuneiform inquiry, an explanation 
of the Babylonian mythology is undoubtedly the most difficult, not 
only from the extraordinary extent and complicated character of the 
subject — numerous indopendeut objects of science being more or 
less closely connected with the Pantheon ^ — ^but especially from the 
rednndant nomenclature, each divinity having many distinct names 
hy which ho is indifferently designated, and being further indi- 
cated by an infinity of titles, which may also be substituted at will 
for tbe proper name, according to the locality or attribute under 
which the god is worshipped. Of such titles there are at least forty 
or fifty appertaining to each deity ; and in conning over therefore 
those mythological tablets in the British Museum, which contain 
lists of the gods or idols to be found in the different temples of the 
chief cities of Assyria and Babylonia, the student is bewildered hy 
a,n endless variety of names, which, if they really indicated different 
deities, would render hopeless any attempt to dissect and tabulate 
the Pantheon. In the present paper it is not proposed to consider 
the subject in its entirety. A mere sketch of the Pantheon will be 
given, the principal gods being alone noticed, and the remarks 
concerning them being restricted to an attempted identification of 
their chief names and titles : a description, as far as our knowledge 
extends, of their functions and attributes ; some account of the 
temples in which they were worshipped; and suggestions as to 
their relationship with the gods of classical mythology. 

On examining the mythology of the Babylonians, the first point 


® Tbe reference is to the mythologi* 
cal clay tablets foimd in the royal 
library at Ninoveb, and now deposited 
in tbe British Mnsetnn, wbicb are in 
great numbers, and wbicb no doubt 
contain all that we could desire to 
know with regard to tbe machinery of 
tlie Babylonian religion, and probably 
also treat to some extent of its 
mysteries. These tablets, however, 
are composed in Babylonian, which 
was the sacred and literary language,, 
and in very few instances are furnished 
even witJi a gloss or explanation in 
Assyrian, so that, with the exception 
of helj)ing to identify taames and 


relationship, they can hardly ho turned 
to any account. The Assyrian sources 
of information, again, which consist 
of invocations to the whole ranthcon, 
or to particular gods, prefixed to his- 
torical records, or insci-ibcd upon the 
mystic figures of the gods themselves, 
are for the most part restricted to a 
long catalogue of obsoore epithets, and 
thus furnish no aid with ragajrd to the 
reading of the names. 

® Among such objects may be enu- 
merated the system of notation, di- 
visions of time, tlie planets and stars, 
animals, niotals, coloui-s, &c., &o. 
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•wMch. attracts atteBtion is tlie apparent similarity of tlie system 
•vvitli tliat which afterwards prevailed in Q-reecc and Rome. The 
same general grouping is to he recognized ; the same genealogical 
succession is not unfrequently to be traced; and in some cases even 
the familiar names and titles of classical deities can he explained 
from Babylonian sources. It seems indeed to be highly probable 
that among the primitive tribes who dwelt on the Tigris and 
Euphrates when the cuneiform alphabet was invented, by reducing* 
pictures to phonetic signs, and when such writing was first applied 
to the purposes of religion, a Scythic, or Scytho-Arian race must 
have existed, who subsequently migrated to Europe, and brought 
with them those mythical traditions, which, as objects of popular 
belief, bad been mixed up in the nascent literature of their native 
country ; so that we are at present able in some cases to explain 
ohseurities both of Greek and Roman mythological nomenclature, 
not simply from the languages of Assyria and Babylonia, hut even 
from the peculiar, and often fantastic, devices of the cuneiform 
system of writing,^ 

2 , The Pantheons of Babylon and jN’ineveh ought in strictness to 
be considered separately, for in many respects they are dissimilar, 
deities which are prominent in one mythology being unknown in 
the other, and each system, moreover, having originally possessed an 
independent nomenclature. In the present state of our knowledge, 
however, critical distinctions cannot he attempted. We must be con- 
tent then with a brief enumeration of the deities, and an indication of 
the relative positions which they occupy in their respective systems. 

It is quite clear that the mythology originated in Babylonia, and 
at a time when several distinct languages were spoken by the 
people using the cuneiform character ; for the Museum tablets very 
often exhibit the names of the gods in three parallel columns, all 
written in the primitive Scythic of Babylonia, and without any 


^ It is Lardly safe, perhaps, from 
our present cuneiform materials, to 
draw any goueial conclusions with 
regard to primitive ethnology ; yet it 
is impossible to avoid remarking, in 
regard to Greek and Soman my- 
thology, that, in addition to the Aritm 
element which forms the basis of both 
systems, there is a prevailing Semitic 
character in the one, and a SoyHfio 
cliaraclor in the other. Thus, in Gre^ 


mythology, the following names ai-e 
of undoubted Semitic origin, KpSpos, 
’'E/)e/3os, Kvfiiih’r), K«j8stpoi, kdSpos, &c. ; 
whilst in Latin, the names of Saturn, 
Dis, Vulcan, &c,, may bo -Jiisiieoted to 
be Scythic, disducrioji, fhui, 

be admitted, the im'r •(’ipeDWonJd sr'cm 
to be, that the J'.dfisghi’i'; miisL hiivn 
. belonged to Um A.'i-'v’-iau faiipuy, ami 
the Etruscans bo the Babylonian. 
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attempt to give the Semitic equivalents of Assyria exjmessed 
phonetically. It is indeed of extreme rarity to find any phonetic 
explanation of the names of the gods. The Assyrians, althongli 
using the old Babylonian terms, which we have been hitherto 
accustomed improperly to speak of as ideographs, or monogi'ams,® 
applied to snch terms their own vernacular Semitic equivalents; 
hut it is only inferentially, for the most part, that we can determine 
how these equivalents were pronounced. 

In most, hub not all, of the invoeatioiis which preface the his- 
torical inscriptions of the Assyrian kings, we find the gods of the 
Pantheon classified in distinct groups. .There is, firstly, Asshir, 
the supremo god, who was replaced in Babylonia by a distinct deity 
II or Ea ; then comes the governing triad, answering to the Pluto, 
Jupiter, and ITeptune of Classical mythology ; and with these is 
often associated the snpreme female deity who was wife of Jupiter 
and mother of the gods. The next gi’oup is that which Berosns 
describes as aarpa sal vjkiov K<u aeXrjvyjv, hut which more strictly 
answers to jdilbher, the sun, and the moon, and the remaining five 
deities must he the tous irevre •jrXdvrjTa'} of the samo passage.® These 
thirteen deities will now he examined in sirccession. 

(i.) Asshur. This god belongs exclusively to the Pantheon of 
Assyria. His usual titles are ‘‘the groat Lord,” “the King of all 
the gods,” “he who rules supreme over the god.9,” and sometimes 
“the father of the gods,” although that title more properly apper- 
tains to the second deity of the governing triad. His special 
attributes are those of sovereignty and power: he is thus called 
“the giver of the sceptre and crown,” “ he who establishes empire,” 
“ he who lengthens the years of the king’s reign and protects his 
armies and his forts,” &c., &c.^ In the list upon the clay tablets, 


® The only ctmeiform signs in, tho 
mylhological vocabulary, which aro 
afc nil deserving of the name of ideo- 
graphs or monograms, are the abbre- 
viations, where the initial oharacster 
stands for tho entire word; as in As 
for As-shur, San for San-si, Pa for 
PaM; &c, ; and even in these cases 
we cannot bo sure but that the mono- 
s 3 dlablG was the primitive term, and 
tho full name a later compound. 

'' See Cory’s Ancient Fragments, 

p. 26. 

^ The Assyrian authorities from 


which the titles of the gods are chiefly 
quoted are as follows : 1. The invoca- 
tion of Asshur-izir-pal, commencing 
his annals. 2. The invocation of his 
son Shalmaneser on the Black Obeli.slc. 
3. Sargon’s dedication of the four 
gates of his oity to eight of the prin- 
cipal gods. 4, An invocation on a 
tablet of Assliur-hani-paVs ; and, 5, 
The mythological clay tablets gener- 
ally. For Babylonian materials the 
various Inscriptions of hiebuohad- 
nozzar, Noriglissar, and Nabouidus 
have all been consulted. 
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wliioli seem to liaye "beeii drawn up for the purpose of explainiuo' 
the Babylonian mythology to the Assyrians, he is never mentioned 
and we are thus unable to determine his synonyms. His name, how- 
ever, is written indifferently as A-shur and As-sJmr, and sometimes 
by abbreviation simply as As, while in the later inscriptions he is 
distinguished by an epithet Khi (9)^ which in the lists is attributed 
to Atm. It is not easy to detei'mine the period of the introduction 
into Assyria of the worship of Asskur under that name ; for although 
the kings of Ur, Ismi-dagon, and Shamas-Vul, who founded a temple 
on the Upper Tigris in the 19th century B.c., are stated in the 
insciuptions of Tiglath-Piieser I. to have been followers of AssJmr j 
yet on the bricks of SJmmas-Vul, which arc still found in the ruins 
of Kileh SkergJitU, the deity whom he honoured is entitled Ashit, 
which there is good reason to believe was the piumitive Chaldean 
form of the name,® It is further remarkable that, with the excep- 
tion of this temple at Rilch ShergMt, there is positively in the whole 
range of the Assyrian inscriptions, as far as our present experience 
extends, no other notice of a shrine dedicated to Asslmr, The 
country of Assyria derived its title, from him ; and, as the patron 
deity of the nation, he also imposed his name on the capital city of 
AsshiT (modern Kileh-Sh&rgMf), which was the seat of empire 
apparently before the building of Nineveh : hut it would seem that 
he was considered, as the head of the Pantheon, of too high a rank 
to receive the homage of his votaries in any particular oi* special 
temple. Probably all the shrines throughout Assyria were open to 
his worship ; but neither is his name to be found in any of the 
multitudinous lists of idols that have been hitherto examined, nor 
is Bit-Asslmr mentioned amongst the temples either of Nineveh or 
of Oalah (Nimriul). The Assyrian kings, however, from the earliest 
times evidently regarded Asslmr as their special tutelary divinity. 
They constantly used his name as an element in their own titles ; 
they invoked him on all occasions which referred to the exercise of 
their sovereign functions. The laws of the empire were the laws of 


** Thus the Bamaritan text of Gene- 
sis, which lias preserved many of .:fche 
original JTamifce names, of which 'the 
later Semitic equivalents are alone' 
given in the Hebrew, uses AsUm for 
Assliwr, tlie termination in un being 
in all probability the Arabic parti- 
cipial nominative. The substitution , 


of A^tun for Asshnr may perhaps, 
however, bo more immediately com- 
pared with the Pelilevi form - ih Mii-itr 
for Mihr or Miihro, Aiih. iar A'ln;‘ or 
Aihro/ “fire,” $haiu,' fur sAoiiar, ‘‘ii 
city,” &,c., where ilic n fvoryn.hoie 
takes the place of r. 
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As^liur : the tribute payable from dependent Idngdoms was the 
tidbute of Asshtir, He was all and everything as far as Assp-iau 
natiotiality was concerned ; but he was strictly a local deity, and 
his name was almost unknawn beyond the limits of Assyria Pi'oper, 
In Armenia his place was talcen by a national divinity named 
KJialdi {whence, perhaps, the people wore coirfoundod by the Greeks 
with the Kaldees of the South, though the cuneiform names are 
entirely distinct),® while in Babylonia the 1'ir.st place is generally 
given to II or lia, who was possibly of Egyptian origin, and who 
was the guardian deity of the primitive Babylon, as Asshiir was of 
: Assyria.^ 

Bveiy god is associated with a goddess ; and the supreme female 
divinity, Beltis or Mylitta, “the mother of the gods,” is thus some- 
times called the wife of Asslmr : but tbis was hardly, it would scorn, 


» The Triad invoked in all the Ar- 
menian inscriptions are Khaldi, the 
Sun, and -Either: and when Sargon 
boaata of having carried off the Ar- 
menian gods as trophies from the 
. groat city Mulchatair, tlie same deity 
■ fe mentioned. "AASoj, according to 
the Etymologicum Magnum, was an 
epithet of the Jupiter worshipped at 
(iaza (called by St. Jeromo and others 
Marmfi, “ the lord of men ”) ; but 
that tom is probably Scrnitic, wliile 
wo must look for Armenian etymo- 
logies in the primitive Scythio of 
Babylonia, the name of AJehad, which 
denotes Northern Babylonia,, being 
sometimes applied in the iusoriptions 
to Ararat or Armenia. This ethnic 
connection, which is also to a certain 
extent tp be traced in the language, 
would suggest a more db{3(!b explana- 
tion for '^e double use of tbo term, 
Chaldee; but the Chaldees of the 
South were certainly Somites, while 
those to the North were to all appear, 
ance Scyllis, or at any rate Soytho- 
Ariaiia. The early Syrian fathers 
. scorn to have applied the name Ghal- 
dujan to the Yezidi heretics (asso- 
ciating- ihom, as they do, with the 
Marcionites and Manichmans) ; and 
Iho same people are called Kasdim by 
the Mosopulamian Jews to the present 
day. If this bo the case, however, 
the name has again shifted in modern 


times, for Kalddni is now adopted by 
the whole NesLorian race as their 
proper national title, while the Church 
restricts the namo to Nestorian con- 
verts to Catholicism. [The Ai-monian 
Khaldi is now found to correspond, 
not to Assliur, but to Sin, the Moon- 
God. Seo above, E.ssay VI., p. 410, 
note 3 — H. C. E. 1S61.] 

^ This god is more particularly 
known as the deity from which Baby- 
lon derived it.s name. Bah-il, as the 
cuneiform name is wi-itten, signifies 
“ the gate of 11,” find is the Sennitie 
translation of a Haiaite term, Ka-m, 
which must have heon tlie original 
titlo of tbo ]ilfico. Thu name was pro- 
bably given in allusion to the first 
establishment oJ’ a seat of justice, as 
it was in “ llio gate of the ijalaco ” or 
"the gate of the temple” that in 
early time « jnstici- was administoi'ud. 
lla suggest.s an Egyjilisui origin, al- 
though there is no evitlcuco that the 
Babylonian god was in any way con- 
nected with “ the sun.” On the con- 
trary, wo may infer from the vocabn- 
larieft, where Ka is trauslaiod by 11, 
joined with sar, “a king,” that it 
sh^ply meant “a god,” or rather per- 
haps “ the god ” kkt’ Sancho- 

niathon says that "lAo? w-as the same 
as Kpoms ; but in all the Semitic 
languages tbo term has beon ever 
used for “ a god” gonerally. 
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legitiffiate mythology, the real “Imshand of Beltis” and “father 
of tlie gods ” being the second member of the govex’uing triad, whom 
it is proposed to call Bel-Nimrnd, while the wife of Asshur, who 
appears in the list of gods to whom Tiglath-Pilcser II. olfored 
sacriiicGS after his conquest of Babylonia, is named Sheruha.^ 

It is hardly permissible to doubt that Asskur must be the deified 
patriarch of G-onesis x. 11, the son of Shem who went forth from 
Shinar and founded the Assyrian empii’e. The pagan Greeks wore 
acquainted with the same tradition, and thus derive the name of 
Assyria, airh 'Acroipov, rov aud in later ages we have also that 

valuable notice of Damascius on the Babylonian mythology, where 
he speaks of the primaeval pair 'A<ravphs and Mia-a-apif,^ and of the 
triad springing from them ’Apis, ’'iaajpos, and ’aJs, who have their 
respective roijreseiitatives in the inscriptions. 

At an early period of cuneiform inquiry it was conjectiired that 
the Nisroch of Scripture, whose name is written ’A<raphx by the 
LXX.,® might be identical with the AssJmr of the inscriptions, and 
that the deity in question might he compared with the Saturn of 
classical mythology ; but that hypothesis has been destroyed by 
the establishment of the simple fact that AssJmr had no temple 
Nineveh in which Sennacherib could have been worshipping when 
he was slain by hia rebellious sons, Nisroch, whom the Talmudists 
identify with Saturn, is still shrouded in obscurity ; ® but it may be 
permitted to conjecture that since the god AssJi.ur, in company with 
the gods Ntn and Nergal, is constantly spoken of in tlie inscriptions 
as defeating the enemies of the Assyrians with his an’ows, and since 
we have almost direct evidence that the two latter gods are repre- 
sented respectively by the man-hull and the man-lion, the other or 

“ Tho name is othoi'wise written 
Slicr4ya; bnt tho f^oddess thus en- 
titlod, although incltided in the 
gOTioral lists, does not appear of that 
rank which should ontitlo her, as the 
wife of Asahvr, to be placed at the 
head of the Pantheon. 

^ Soo Etymologicum Magnum, in 
voc. 'Aaffvpia. 

^ Missare (or Kiircraph, as tho najue 
is written in some MSS.) may vtry 
well bo a participial form cognate 
with SherAyci, and. signifying merely 
“ the queen.” See Gory’s Fragments, 
p. 318. 

* This (or according to some MS'Bj 


Naa-ap^x) ^ho orthography used in 
Is. xx.xvii. 38. In 2 Kingl xrix. 37, 
the name is written by the LXX. as 
Meiropdx- 

® See Selden, Do Diis Syris, p. 323, 
The only cuneiform title at ail re- 
sembling Nisroch is one wiu’eh apjdjot, 
to Nebo, and signilios “ Imig of tlio 
soul,” reading * * * tvt,hlii; but it is 
very doubtful if Ni'’' uf-, (•■n r used for 
“ king ” j[thongh the nulci iuch- 
oates Pa king” h l- ' ''a: p<r,voi.) ; and 
itds still m,re d.'iibnul it Nouo had 
any temple a' N’.’-'ovcj. In .-til pm. 
hability iVd.srcu7. is net a n'^'injino 
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oMef memlier of fhe protecting triad must be recognised in the 
winged globe wbich is so often seen in the sculptures hovering 
over the Assyrian, monarch, and from which a figure with the 
horned helmet, the sure emblem of divinity, shoots his arrows 
against the discomfited foe. 

The latest historical trace of the god Assfmr occurs probably 
in Isidore’s notice of the Greek city of Artemita in Babylonia, 
which under the Parthians is said to have resumed its old title of 
Xa\d<rap : " this title, which signifies “ the fort of Asshur,” having 
been imposed on the place by Tiglath-Pileser 11. when he rebailt 
the city in about 750 B.o.® 

We may now consider the triad which in the Assyrian lists 
usually follows Anshur, and in Babylonian .mythology heads the 
Pantheon, or is only preceded by JSa or IL 

(ii.) Ami. This is the first member of the triad and appears to 
answey^ to Hades or Pluto. His functions, however, are not very 
clearly defined, nor can the greater part of his titles be explained 
except conjecturally. One class of epithets refers undoubtedly to 
“priority” and “antiquity.” He is “the old Ann,” “the original 
chief ; ” perhaps in one case “ the father of the gods ; ” also “ the 
Lord of spirits and demons ” (?) and like the Greek u\o6Tm, “ the 
layer up of treasures ” and “ the Lord of the earth” or “mountains” 
(froni whence the precious metals were extracted). A very exten- 
sive class of synonyms, however, extending to about twenty names, 
which are found on the tablets, are quite unintelligible except on 
the supposition that they refer to the infernal regions. There seem 
to be such titles as “ King of the lower world,” “ Lord of darkness ” 
or “• death,” “ruler of the far-ofi city,” and matiy sini.ilar epithets ; 
but the sense is throughout obscure. 


^ Hudson’s GeograpH Muiore.s, vol. 
■■ :ii. p'., 6. 

® The locative prefix which occurs 
in tho cuneiform name, and which is 
of almost nniveraal employment in 
Assyrian and Babylonian geography, 
had the true Semitic pronunciation 
of JTar/ but it would seem almost 
certain that this word must have 
been corrupted very early to Kal or 
Khal, from the constant occurrence of 
that prefix in the Greek, Hebrew, and 
Arabic correspondents of the old 
Babylonian names. Thus we have 


XaX-dffap, or “ the fort of Asshur ; ” 
XaX-dvPT], the Septnagiut name for 
Calneh} JDial-Nevo, a famous 

Babylonian temple mentioned in tho 
Talmud; OMlmad of Scripture, 

or Kalwdd'heh, “fort of tho 

god Wdd or Mad;” also XaXrairriTis 
of Susiana; Mai wan; and 

numerous other geographical titles, 
compounded of tho prefix of locality 
and one of the old names of the Baby- 
lonian gods. 
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There can he no doubt of tlie pronunciation of this god’s name 
in Assyrian, as it is declined according to rule Anu (or And) in the 
nominative, Am in the genitive, and Ana in the accusative.® In 
Babylonian the corresponding name Tvas A?ma or Ana, and it was 
indeclinable. It signified “The Gi-od/’Kar’ and was no doubt 

in use among the primitive Babylonians from the very earliest 
times. There is further a very singular link of connection, in regard 
to this god, between Babylonian and classical mythology. It is 
well known that numbers among the early Ohaldeans were supposed 
to be invested with mystic powers ; and in this view probably tlie 
system of notation was brought into immediate contact with the 
Pantheon, the 6 integers in the cycle of 60 being referred to the two 
triads of the Pantheon.^ The first triad is thus represented by 60, 
60, and 40 respectively ; and the second by 30, 20, and 6. The 
greater number, 60, or 1 s(.)ss, indicated by a single wedge 
becomes accordingly the emblem of the god Ann, the head of the 
first triad; and is invested with phonetic powers according to the 
names of the god among the races using the cuneiform writing. 
One of these powers is Ana, the ordinary Babylonian name of the 
god, which thus verifies the usage ; the other power, equally well ‘ 
known to cuneiform students, is J)ts, and this accordingly should be ; 
another name of the god. Further, the second city of Babylonia — 
that which is mentioned in the Bible after Babel, or “ the Gate of 
II,” eund which was especially dedicated to Ana, the god next to II in 
the Babylonian mythology — ^was named 'Op%x Septu- 

agint version, ni3''‘TiN Tfrilmt in the Talmud, and modern Warha or 
Urha. This city was the great necropolis of Babylonia. Whole 
mountains of coffins are still to be found there, and it was emphati- 
cally “a city of the dead.”^ Can the coincidence then bo merely 
accidental between Dos, the Lord of Urlm, the city of the dead, and 
Bis, the King of Orcus or Hades ? 

Whatever maybe thought of this assimilation, it is certain at any 


® Traces of this name aro probably 
to bo found in tbe ’ Ayp-fiSoiros of Be- 
rosus, which appears to have been an 
epithet applied to Cannes, signifying 
given by Amo ; ” and in the -Phee- 
nician nymph ’ArwjSpsr, whose name 
moans “ beloved by Ann.’* 

^ The clay tablet which contains, 
this curious application of nnmbers to , 
the Babylonian gods, was first notdoed 


by Dr. Hinefcs in Hs paper on the 
Assyrian Mythology in the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Irish ('.id' my, vol. 
zxiii. p. 405. 

® By the Or'^ch gotgr-aphers the 
city in question is jumod ’OpyJ’}. For 
a descji])tioii nf Uiu ruins as they 
■ ejdst atipic-en' m-c I.cfuis' CLulddca 
and SusiuJia, p. 10-, ct seqq. 
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rate tliat tlie great temple at Warlta, one of the oldest in tlie 
country, and the site of which is now marked by the ruins of 
Bovjdrieli, was called Bit-Ana after the god in question, tliough from, 
a very remote epoch the worship of Beltis seems to have supei’seded 
that of Ana in the temple of Warlca, and to have become so fa.mous 
that in the latter Babylonian inscriptions she is generally noticed as 
“ the lady of Aiwa.” 

The temple also, previously referred to, which Sliamas-Y'nl raised 
in the capital of Assyna in the 19th century b.c., and which was 
afterwards repaired by Tiglath-Pilcser I. in the 13th century b.o., 
was dedicated to Ann and bis son Val; and it was probably on this 
account that the city obtained the name of Tekd^ri (Mound of Anu), 
equally with its national designation of Asshur,^ Ann appeal's to 
have been without any special temples either at H^inevoh, or Galah, 
or even at Babylon ; but Sargon, at Bur-Sargina, evidently had him 
in great honour, aud thus dedicated to him, in conjunction with 
. Astarte, the western gate of the city.* 

Ami is usually found in conjunction with the other two mem- 
bers of the triad, precisely as we have Anus, Illinus, and Aus 
associated by Damascius ; but the name sometimes occurs in union 
with another single god, where the connection cannot be so cer- 
tainly explained. Thus, Asshur-izii’-pal calls himself simply, “ he 
who honours Ann,” or more frequently, “ he who honours Ann and 
Bagon aud the same association of the two names is also found 
on the obelisk of Shcmas-Vul. Who the god Dagon is, however, is 
still one of the obscurities of the mythology. He cannot, as has 
been conjectured, have anything to do ivith the water-god, as tho 
name does not occur in the complete list which is given entire on 
one of the tablets, of the 3G synonyms of the latter divinity.® It is 
indeed extremely doubtful if the name Dagon has anything to do 
with an, “a fish,” or with the Phoenician pji ; for in one passage 
of the inscriptions the pair are mentioned — Ba-Gan for the male, 

® See Steph. do Urbibus in voo. pbonotio coimection is not at present 
Telane is described as the city, where apparent. 

tho kinp^s of Assyiia dwelt before ® In this list, however, there is a 
the bnildiug of hfineveh, and can name referring to tho waier-god in 
thus, it would seem, only answer to his character of “ tho sentient .Gsh,” 
Asshur. ■ which reads Dagganaaisif bat has no 

It should be added that one of. the . connection apparently with Da.Qm. 
im'ncipal metals, either "lead” or ' The Phosnician Dagnti indeed is tvans. 

" tin,” was named after Anu, as latod by Saiichouiutlion SiVcur, that is 
“iron” was after ITercules, but the bx'ead-corn. ” 
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and JDa-Zas for the female — as if hoth. the names were compotinds ; 
and tlio explanation attached would seem to show that the titles 
appertained to the gi’eat gods Belus and Beltis. 

Sargon again, who appears to have had Ami .in especiai honour, 
in consequence of his own name being the same, or noarlj the 
same, as that of the eldest .son of the god, associates him in his 
royal titles with the second god of the triad, whom for convenience 
sake we maj^ cull “ Bel-ISTimrod ; ” while in placing the four gates of 
his city each under the double guardianship of two deities, he joins 
Anu and Asiarte, though that goddess was certainly not his wife, 
nor w'as she in any way mythologically connected with him. His 
wife is named in the lists Anata or Amda^ and she has precisely the 
same epithets as himself, with a mere difference of gender ; but she 
is rarely if ever mentioned in the historical or geographical inscrip- 
tions. Their progeny at the same time appears to have been large, 
A list of nine names is given on one tablet, commencing with 
Sargana, Lataralc, Esh-gula, and Emu; but little is known of these 
gods beyond their names. Two other sons who are not mentioned 
in this list are of more importance. One of these is -iSlther, the god 
of the air, whose name is doubtfully read as Yul ; and it may per- 
haps be allowed to trace a connection between this filiation, and the 
Greek tradition of -father being the son of Erebus, the more 
especially as Erebus is itself an Assyrian term referring to “ dark- 
ness,” ° which was one of the attributes of Anu. Another god, who 
is well known in Assyrian and Babylonian mythology as Martu, is 
also stated on many cylinder-seals to be tho son of Amt. This god 
may be suspected to be liimsclf the Erebus of the Greeks, as the 
name Martu signifi.es “ after ” or " behind ; ” ’’ and is thus applied to 
“ tho west,” being in fact a synonym of Erih (original of "EpejSoy), 
which refers directly to “ the setting sun,” and tropically both to 
“ the west ” and “ darkness.” It may be added that the name 
Metrtu is further applied to Phosnicia in cuneiform geography, as 
the extreme western point with which the Babylonians were 
acquainted (compare BpaOhof Sanchonialhon),'’ and that Fm; desi'cni 


biilariea bj aV>'T. 

“ina 5 and ilie ifiLu,-" ns 
in the inscriialrms ii> i 
weaicrn eoinili\/' iiid 


® Erel signifies in Assyrian “ set- 
ting,’* that is “ file west,” and hence 
“ darkness.” It is a cognate term 
with Bnxopa, which also signifies 
setting, or the west, as Asia signifies 
“ rising,’* Or the east.” ■ 

^ It is thus translated in the vo'ca- 
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of 2[anti from Ann would tlius seom to point to the Mosaical tradi- 
tion of Si don and Heth, and the other Syrian colonies, being 
descended from Ham, as that patriarch must of course answer to 
A.mi, if the NoacMde triad be compared with the Babylonian.^ 

(iii.) The phonetic reading of the name of the second god of the 
triad must bo still a matter of speculation. There can be little 
doubt that in his character and position he answers to the great 
father Jupiter of the Romans ; and it is equally certain that the 
primary element of his name is JBil, the Lord; yet he cannot 
repi'esent the true Babylonian Belus, of later times, and for the 
following reason : — That god is almost certainly the same as 
Merodach. In the only Icnown proper names whore Bel occurs 
as an element {Nadinta-Bil at BeMstun, and Bil-sJiar-uzur for BeU 
sTiamzar), the god’s name is written with the sign signifying Bil, 
a lord, preceded by the determinative of divinity, II or An, hut with- 
out any adjunct. The same orthography is employed in connection 
with the goddess Zirlanit, who was notoriously the wife of Mero- 
daoh, and there only. The names of Bel-Merodach are also some- 
times actnally found in conjunction.^ Again, the famous temple of 
Belus of Herodotus is the temple of Merodach in the inscriptions ; 
and lastly, the exact genealogy is given for Belus in Damaseius, son 
of ’Aos and Aavioj, which in the mythological tablets applies to 
Merodach. If Merodach then be the true Belus of history, it is 
evident that* this earlier and more powerful god could not have had 
the same identical name. 

The name in question is written with the determinative of a 
god, the sign Bil, “ a lord,” and a qualificative adjunct, either 
simple or compound, on which the whole mystery of the name 
depends.^ How this adjunct in the vocabula^-ies, when joined with 
other nouns, is frequently translated by iprat; and the reading is 
further verified by our finding that the city which was named after 


Vara {Kileh-Shsrghat Cylinder, col. 6, 
line 88) ; but the name is not often 
met with in other historical inscrip- 
tions. 

‘As on the tablet so often quoted, 
which afiplies “ numbers ” to the gods 
of the Pantheon. 

® The ordinary As.syrian rendering 
of this adjunct is Zir, which means 
“ Supreme.” — 1861. 


bann.s, and there can be no doubt, 
tlierefore, of its representing a geo- 
gi’aphical name. 

® is stated, on one tablet to 

bo “ the minister of tho doep,” as if 
he were connected with Wa; on 
another tablet his title is Mulu-Shar^ 
risf, pc-rlaqis “ the lord of architecture.” 
His wife is the lady of Tiggamm. 
Tiglath-Pileser I. erected a temple to 
him at Calah in coniunction with Bel- 
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tile god — its title being in fact a mere reproduction of the name 
witii the sign of locality affixed, instead of the determinative of 
divinity prefixed — is translated in. Semitic by Nipur. It may then 
fairly be assumed that the great god in question was in Semitic 
named Bilu-Nipru, and that the great goddess, the motlier of the 
gods, who is always associated with him as his wife, was entitled 
Bilta~N/prui. Before pointing out the very important consequences 
of this proposed Semitic reading, the old Babylonian nomenclature, 
however, must be concluded. In the dialects of the South, the 
equivalents of B-ilw and Btlia were Mnu, Bnuta, and Mul, Malta. 
With the latter arc no doubt to be compared the ml\is of Hicolaus ^ 
and the of Herodotus ^ and Hesychius ; ® and the former 

term, Bnu or (with the antecedent determinative pronounced) II- 
is probably tbe original of the ’'iwiyos of Damascius. Other 
Babylonian names of tbe god, such as Bi Asinir, &c., are of 

less moment. 

We will now consider the terms Nipru and Nipmf.^ It is im- 
possible to overlook the similarity of these titles, especially the 
feminine Niprut, to the Oreek Ne^pde ; and the more we examine 
the subject, the more reason we find to suspect that if there be 
any connection, as has been so often surmised, between .the great 
Belus of Babylonian tradition and the BibHcal ISTimrod, and if this 
connection can be verifi.ed from native sources, then we are on the 
right track in seeking to identify the above-mentioned names. 
For instance, Babylon is sometimes called in the inscriptions the 
city of Bilu-Nipru ; and the inner and outer city, even as late 
as the days of Hebuchadnezzar, were known as the Nimat Bil'u- 
Nipru and tbe Ingur Bilu-Nipru,^ in exact accordance both with 


^ So0 Muller’s Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. 
iii. p. 361, note 16. Muller alters the 
reading to MuAittk, very unnecessarily. 

“ Herod, i. 131 and 199. 

Hesycliiu,s in voc. writes MvKijray. 
Il- has lutlierto been customary to 
compare the Mylitta of Herodotus 
with the Syriac Mulidtlia, “geno- 
trixj” bub it is very doubtful if the 
root common to all the other 
Semitic languages, was known to the 
Assyrian, At any rate Multa, as the 
feminine of IfuZ, is a far more satis- 
factoxy etymology. 


these titles, phoneticall; 


is not qnae floar, 
plicitly relied on, 

• ** Thopo rif w 
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the Grreeli accoTints of Babylon having been the capital of the first 
Belus, and. of the Biblical record that the beginning of Nimrod’s 
kingdom was Babel, &c. ; and it should be observed that those 
cuneiform notices are quite distinct from the later and more sacer- 
dotal connection of Babylon with the second Bolus, or Bol-Merodach, 
But the most interesting evidence is to be found in relation to the 
sister capital of Niffor. This place, which had the same name as 
the god, is called Nipur in Semitic cuneiform. The Talmud calls 
it Nojyher, and identifies it with Oalneh, one of Nimrod’s capitals/^ 
Calno again, in Isaiah x. 9, is explained by the LXX. as the place 
in the land of Babylon where the tower was bnilt ; and with refer- 
ence to the tower, if anything is to be found in the inscriptions, it 
can only be the notices of a most famous temple, Kharris-Niptm,^ 
which was an object of intense veneration to the Assyrian kings ; 
which was the especial dwelling-place of Bilu-Nipru, and which 
seems moreover to have been in the city of Niffer, that city indeed 
being especially dedicated to the god and goddess Bilu-Nlpru and 
Bilicb-Niprut, who roapeetively bore the titles of Lord of Ni^ora and 
Lady of Nipra, in allusion apparently to this temple, or rather per- 
haps to the district in which it was placed.® Other points of evi- 


tho mythological tablets, that each of 
these diyisions of the city bfid a 
special tutelary deity to watch over it. 

® The tract quoted is the Yonio; 
which is of very respectable autiquity, 
dating probably from the 3ud century. 

^ The phonetic reading of the second 
element of thisiiamo is veiy doubtful ; 
and the position of the temple is 
almost equally uncertain. For its being 
the dwelling-place of Bel-Nhurod, see 
Khors. Ins. Nil, 19 ; and for general 
allusions to its wealth, its splendour, 
and its antiquity, compare Tiglath- 
Pileser Cylinder, col. 1, 1. 26 ; Brit. 
Mus. scries, p. VO, 1. 23 ; Shamas- 
Vul Obelisk, col. 1, 1. 82, &o. The 
second element may mean “the left 
•hand country,” or that where Shem 
settled. It is the special geographical 
title taken by Bel-Nimrod and Beltis 
on the bricks ezoavated from their 
temples at Akkericuf md WarJea, but 
i.s otherwise unknown. Khanis (com- 
pare ©nn) is prefixed to the names of 
many temples, in aUusion to the work- 
manship or architecture of the build- 


ings. If Nipra should be tlie true 
I'eading, we can hardly doubt it.s con- 
nection with Nipru and Mp>ur , although 
the latter terms are Semitic, and the 
fox’mor to all appearance Haraite, and 
although the cuneiform orthography 
is entirely dissiniilai’. Th(3 word, 
however, may be road Shatra or 
Kvrra, equally as well as Nipra, and 
there are geographical arguments in 
favour of either of those readings. 
Tho cuneiform word for “ a horse ” is 
written in precisely the sumo way as 
the name in question, though of course 
•with a different dotenninative, but 
oven there the ifiionetic reading is un- 
certain. 

® The name of Nipret is of double 
employment in connection with. Bel- 
Nimrod and Beltis ; that is, as a 
country of which they wei’e tiie 
patrons, and as the nanus of a teuxple 
in which they d-welt, the temple of 
Nipra being indeed to all appearance 
a distinct place fi-om the temple of 
Khwnis-Nvpra, already spoken of. 
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dence are tlao Arab tradition, certainly ante-Islamic, that Niffer was 
tbe original Babylon, and (in allusion to the tower) tliat it was 
tbo scene of ISTimrud’s daring attempt to mount on eagle’s wdngs to 
beavenA 

The etymological evidence remains. After mature deliberation, 
no better expianation can be obtained for Nip-u and Niiwut than 
“tbe hunter” and “huntress.” The root napir, although un- 
known in Hebrew, means in Syriac “to pursue,” or “make flee; ” 
and the word ijjrai, used in the vocabularies in reference to 
“waters,” with the sense apparently of “smft-ruuning,” must 
come from the neuter verb apar, kindred, if not absolutely iden- 
tical with the active najjar. The verb oiajux)- is not often used in 
the inscriptions, except in reference to this particular god, but in 
such cases is of great importance in verifying the phonetic read- 
ing. Thns Tiglath-Pilescr I. describes himself as “the mighty 
chief, who being aimed with the mace of power ” (the emblem of 
royalty, bnt also a favourite weapon of tbe chace) ’■^pursues after" 
(or “hunts”) “the people of Bllii-Nipru;" and again speaks of 
his ancestor, Asslntr-dayan, as “the holder of the mace of power; 
the imrsuer after the people of Bilu-Nipru" ® Sargon also speaks of 
“ the 360 kings from remote antiquity, who ruled over Assyria and 
pirsued after the people of Bilti-Nipru" the verb napar being used 
in each passage, and the allusion apparently being to the original 
Npru, or Himrod, having proved his power as “ a mighty hunter ” 
(of men) “ before tbo Lord.” As far as the actual chace of wild 
animals was concerned, Blhi-Nipru, in the Assyrian period, had 
ceased to be regai'ded as its patron. JBh had abdicated bis func- 
tions in favour of Nergal, with whom, as will be afterwards explained, 
he -was also, it would appear, ethnically confounded ; but his wife, 
the great goddess, Bilta-Niprut, continued to tbe latest period to 
preside over “ tbe chace;” and in her character of “ Lady of fche city 
ATymr,” where she was perhaps worshipped exclusively as “the great 


® This is pfiToa on the authority of 
Iln EalMf who was one of the oldest 
and most trustworthy of the Arab 
traditionists. 

^ See Yaeut’s Geograph. Lexicon in 
voc., whom many other interesting 
notices are given of Hiffer from the 
fiaaiy authors. 

® See Shorghat Cylinder, ool. 1, 1, 
32, and col. 7, 1. 39. The quotati^ 


on the authority of [ from Sargon oc-cni’'^ 

IS one of the oldest | bad IJuIls, a.orl oii. tho f!^>hudcr. 

of iho toini'. -i'll 
iUwtiajiiiarub sot ms to be a 
eograph. Lexicon in .name 1 loiii'li in 

other interesting ing pa-soge of 

of Hiffer from the ehadnez/ar (' 

o6LJ,l 
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huntress, ’’ was regarded as the wife of another god, Nin, who shared 
with Nergal the duty of protecting hunters in their dangerous 
exploits. 

Against all this argument, which, under ordinary circumstancos, 
would he conclusive, there is the insupei'ahle objection that the 
Biblical reading is UsTimrod, and not Nipru, and that the terms 
are not orthograpbically convertible, so that, notwitbstanding the 
series of extraordinary coincidences that have been noticed, we must 
still remain in doubt if the Biblical Nimrod has been discovered. 

The ordinary epithets of Bel-Nimrod, which for convenience 
he may still be called,® are, “the supreme, the father of the Gods, 
the procreator,” also, “ the Lord, king of all the spirits, father of 
the Gods, lord of the countries.” A full list of his titles has not 
yet been found, though many synonyms for his name occur inci- 
dentally on the tablets. He is most ordinarily associated with his 
wife JSilia-Nipruif as in the dedication of the eastern gate at Khor- 
sabad, when Sargon calls him “ the establisher of the foundations 
of my city,” but in the various invocations of the kings, who all 
acknowledge him, he is found sometimes joined vdth Afiu, and some- 
times with his son N'm. 

His temples do not seem to have been very numerous. He 
bad four arjks or “tabernacles;” but the only temple recorded as 
belonging to him in Assyina was at Oalah, and even in Babylonia 
we only know of the great shrine of Kharris-Nv^ra^ supposed to have 
been situated at Niifor, and of a smaller edifice raised to him at 
A/Jsa^'/w/by the early king ' JTwri-yaZm 

® There are, no doubt, inconsistencies dach,” the two Bets being thus clearly 

in the Omployment of the enneiform distinguished. Again, on all the small 

group for Bil, •vrith or without tho Babylonian, cylindei-s of the Achm- 

adjunct, which make it most difficult monian, period published by Grote- 

to distinguish between Bel-hTimrod and fend, in. the names of the witnesses, 

Bel-Merodach. Thus in tho gi’eat tho group for Bel is invariably used 

inscription of Wobuchadnozzar on tho without the adjunct, in allusion appa- 

ludia-House slab, the existence of rently to Merodach, and with the 

Bcl-Nimrod as a separate god .is sound of Bilu; but on tho Warka 

ignored, and the compound group tablets of tho Seleuciau period, the 

which represents tho name is used name of Merodach is disused, and in 

with the simple phonetic power of its place we have two varieties of the 

Bilu as a mere epithet of Merodach’s, group indicating Bel-Niiiu’od, em- 

and with the meaning of " a lord 5 ” ployed independently, as if they were 

whilst in the inscription of the same distinct gods. From all this wo can 

king on Sir T. Phillips’s Oylinder, the only infer that the mythological 

passage just quoted (col. 1, 1. 3) reads system itself, as well as its mode of 

“ ho who guides, or directs, the people expression, was to the last degree lax 

of Bel-Nimrod, the Sun and Mero- and fluctuating. 
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Of Ms officers and relatives there are many incidental notes. 
His throne-keepers were JBel-Nugi and SJiezir ; and scores of other 
unknown names are connected with him. Nin or Hercules was 
undoubtedly his son, and 8m; “the moon,” is also sometimes in- 
cluded in the same category. In fact, as the father of all the gods, 
he might claim an almost infinite paternity. 

His numerical symbol was 50, the next integer to the soss, wffiich 
denoted Aoiu ; but the phonetic riddle involved probably in the 
numeral has not been discovered, nor is there any scnljitured figure 
which can be reasonably supposed to represent him. 

(iv.) The 3rd god of the ti'iad, who thus answers to hTeptune or 
noo-eiSwj', was probably named Hea or Jloa. His titles are numerous, 
and his character is as clearly defined as Ave could desire. Although 
corresponding with Keptune as the third member of the triad, and 
in many respects exercising the same functions, he was not, strictly 
speaking, “ the Grod of the Sea.” That title is never found amongst 
his epithets, hut applies rather to Nhi, who unites to his maritime 
sovereignty the somewhat incongruous attributes of Hercules and 
Saturn. The two gods, indeed, Kea and Ni-n, although in reality 
quite distinct, seem to have been identified by Berosus, and are to 
a certain extent even confounded in the inscriptions. jE[6a or Soa 
was the presiding deity of “the abyss,” or' “the great deep.” He 
is called “the King, the Chief, the Lord, the Ruler of the Abyss,” 
also “the King of Rivers,” but never “the King of the Sea,” His 
most important titles refer, however, to his functions as the source 
of all hioioledge and science. He is “the intelligent fish ” (or guide) ; 

“ the teacher of mankind ; ” “the lord of understanding answer- 
ing, in fact, exactly, as far as functions are concerned, to the Omnes 
of Berosus, although the Chaldean annalist would seem to have 
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■borrowed the pictorial representation from the other god Tlie 

name of which Helladins uses for the mystic animal, half man, 
half fish, who came up from the Persian Grulf to teach astronomy and 
letters to the first settlers on the Tigids and Euphrates,® more nearly 
reproduces the cuneifoiun Mm or Hoa; and there can bo little doubt 
■faiit that Damascius, under the form of ‘Ahs, intends to represent 
the same appellation. There ax’e no means at present of determining 
the precise meaning of the cuneiform Ilea, which is Babylonian 
rather than Assyrian, hut it may reasonably bo supposed to bo 
connected with the Arahie Mhja, which ecpially signifies 

“ life,” and ‘^a serpent ; ” for Mea is not only “ the god of know- 
ledge,” but also “of life” (and besides of “glory” and of “giv- 
ing ”), and there are very strong grounds indeed for connecting 
him with the serpent of Scripture and with the Paradisaical tradi- 
tions of the tree of knowledge and the tree of life.^ 

Amongst the stars he was known under the name of Kimnmi, 
which recalls to mind the no'D of Scripture, and suggests that the 
expression “binding the bands of Kimmah” refers rather to the 
coil which the serpent of Babylonian mythology has wound around 
the heavens, than to the “ soft influences of the Pleiades,” as we 
tamely and without warrant translate the passage. For the present, 
indeed, we may believe that Kimmtd was the constellation Draco, 
and that the god Hea is figured by the great serpent which occupies 
so conspicuous a place among the symbols of the gods on the black 
stones recording Babylonian benefactions. 

Upon one of the tablets in the British Museum there is a list 
of 36 synonyms indicating this god. The greater pait of those 
relate either to “ the abyss ” or to knowledge ; but we also find Hea 
named “the Lord of the Earth,” “the Prince of Heaven,” “the 
lessor BeUSTimrod,” and lie has other titles whieli .seem equally 
inappropriate. In fact, ho i.s often, it would seem, coni'ounded with 
other gods. Thus on the Black Obelisk he is designated a,s “ the 
layer-up of treasures,” a character which properly belongs to Am, 


^ Sec the doscriptionin Cory’s Frag- 
ments, p. 22. 

» Pec the extracts from Ilelladma iu- 
Idiot. Bibliotli. (cclxxix. p, 1594). The 
description 'ivhicli lio gives of a 
human Hgnrc covered with a fish’s 
skin exactly coiiioidos Avifch the scnlp- 
tures iu the British, Mnsoum. 


^ It would bo most interesting to 
trace the connectKni between t his early 
adoration of the serpent, “ the most 
subtle of the beasts of tho field,” and 
the Ophite worslujt of later times j 
but the subject is too largo for a mere 
note. 
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“lord of tlic lower world;’’ while at Khorsabad, where the southern 
gate is dedicated to him, in concert with the expression 

relating to hire is, “he who regulates the aqueducts,” although 
aguednefs, w’-hich w'ere of great importance to Assyria, seem equally 
wdth “ the sea ” to have been under the special care of Nin, The 
most embarrassing question, however, refers to his relationship with 
tlie other gods. Mn or Hercules is well Icnown, from .Michaux’s 
stone and other sources, as the son of Bel-JSTimrod, and on the 
Bhtmas-Vul obelisk, which is dedicated to him, this descent is again 
distinctly stated; but in all the invocations to the same god at 
Oalah, descent is claimed in a similarly constructed. passage from 
the star K humid, as if the real father of Mu had been the lesser 
Bel-hTimrod, rather than the greater one. The god Heho, also, 
in the inscription on the statues in the British Museum, assumes 
the same title of “son of the star Kimmut;” and as Hobo, answering 
to Hermes or Mercury, was strictly the god of writing and science, 
his connection with the. Serpent, the source of all knowledge, 
appeal’s to be only natural. It would seem, indeed, that both these 
gods, Heft and Mlo, are indifferently symbolized by “ the wedge ” 
or “ arrow-head,” the essential element of cuneiform writing, to 
indicate that they were the inventors, or, at any rate, the patrons 
of the Babylonian alphabet. Another god, whom we must also 
recognise as a son of Hea's, from his position in the mythological 
lists, is Bel-Merodach, the mother of this deity being named JDav- 
Kina, and a remarkable verification being thus obtained of the 
statennent of Hamascius, rod Se ’AoS sal AavKris viht/ 'ysvir&ai rhv 'B^Xoy^^ 
I’his god w'as very extensively worshipped. As his name is 
found on a very ancient sfcono tablet from Ur (Mw/heir), which in 
those early times was probably the maritime emporium of the 
Persian Gulf, ho may ho presumed to have had a shrine in that 
city, and temples were also dedicated to him both at Asshur {Kileli- 
S'henjhdt) and at Calah.^ There is a remarkable phrase in an 
inscription of Asshar-izir-pal on tho grcai hulls in tho British 


® Dav-'kina is conataiitl}'' givenou 
tlte tablets as the wife of Hm, am! 
she has for the Tuo.st part the same 
titles as her Imshand, with a mere 
cli.sti3K;tion of goiiclcr. The name 
probahly signities “the first laciy,” or 
“the chief lady,” dav or dam hemg a 
Iliimite name for “ lady.” > . ; 


® Gn i-cveral of th'* i-ihleia ii i.s 
stated thaij JI^n \.!is flu* iii'ebr god 
of the city of ' h7n rhciv is 

no olup. ro ilie i<imru\\'wi''n of i!i.o 
biro. Tlio rmTo, j'uieeo, m ly fc.nipjy 
moan “ the ^ i-h 0 ol rue fid:,’ for fhe 
cnnoiWni eb.-'nieie'’ lorT'f'! ol rue 
fignro of a lioL, ana uidicatjug Lhai, 
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Museum, in wMcli. tlie king kimself takes tlio titles of Hea. He 
says, “ I am Assliur-izir-pal, the intelligent priest, the sentient guirlo 
(or fish) 5“^ the senses of speaking, hearing, and understanding, 
which Hea allotted to the whole 4>000 gods of heaven and earth, 
they in the fullness of their hearts granted to me, adding to these 
gifts empire, and power, and dominion,” &c. He is generally met 
with, however, in his more material capacity as “ the patron of the 
deep.” When Sennacherib, in his second expedition against the 
fugitive Merodach-Baladan, brought down a flotilla of boats to the 
mouth of the Euphrates and drove his enemy from the islands to 
seek shelter with the king of Susiana, he offered sacrifices for his 
victory to JEEea upon the sea-shore, and dedicated to him a golden 
hoat, a golden fish, and a golden coffer (?). Sea had one special 
ark, but in wbat shrine it was deposited does not appear. His 
numerieal symbol was 40 ; and the sign, otherwise unusixal, ocenrs 
often in his titles, but its pbonetic import has not been recognised. 
The only Babylonian city which there is any reason to suppose was 
named after the god in question is that famoixs one which contained 
the bitumen pits near to Babylon. This city is termed ’Ts by 
Herodotus,® with the Greek nominatival ending. In Isidore it has 
the title of 'A.ehoXis, or Sea's city. Later an adjunct alluding to 
the bitumen pits was added to the proper name Sea, and we have 
thus ’iBiicdpa in Ptolemy; IM da Jcira (sn'iTT'in'') in the Talmud, 
and Dacira alone in the historians of Julian.® In its present form 
of Sit it nearly retains the old name of the god, augmented with 
the feminine ending of locality. 

(v.) With the preceding tiiad must he joined the supreme god- 


object, lias tbe phonetic value of Jeha, lated, " the Magian fish ” (or the fish 
which is thus shown to have signified who instructs in magic”), as well as 

“ a fish ” in the px'imitive language of “the chief priest.” Seldon (De Diis 

Babylon; and the use of Khal us a Syria, p. 397) has collectod a vast 

locative prefix has been- 'already number of Greek notices wiili regard 

noticed (ii, G13, note®). to the sacred character of tho fisli 

^ The nse of the same signs which. among the ancient Assyrians, and 

repre.spnt a fish, and which with that many' of the-e notices can bn very 

meaning would bo pronounced in strikingly ilhi.straicd from the iii.snrip- 

Assyrian as nuvi, as titles of honour, is tions ; but it is a mere waste of ingo- 

very remarkable, and can only be unity to sock to connect this iish- 

explained as a relic of the mythical worship with the name of Dercoto or 

traditions of Hea and Cannes. The Atai^atis, supposed to be corrupted 

famous title of ruba &tn(fa (the mai from Adir Dapa. 

of _ Scripture) is one of these hybrid ^ Book i, ch! 179. 
epithots, and might perhaps be trans, ® See note “ on Book i, cb. 179. 
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dess, who has already hooB. partially alluded to as the wife of Bel- 
Nimrod, but who is generally invoked as a separate and very poAver- 
ful divinity. There is considerable difficulty in discriminating the 
various goddesses of the Pantheon as they occur in the inscriptions, 
owing to the very near resemblance of their titles, and to the not 
unfrcqucnt confusion of these titles one with the other. Their 
functions, however, and thoir proper names,' can be very precisely 
distinguished. “ The great goddess ” was called MuUia or Bnuta 
in Babylonia, and Bilta or Bilta-Nipruta in Semitic Assyrian, In 
M’dita and BlUa we have of course the MyXirra and or 

of the Greeks,'^ the signification of both words being simply 
“ the lady ” or “ queen,” kut c^o^^v. The special feature of her 
name, however, that which distinguishes her from the other “ladies” 
and “ queens ” of the Pantheon, is the qualificative adjunct which 
has already been discussed under the head of Bel-Mmrod. Her 
ordinary titles are “ wife of Bel-Nimrod” and “ mother of the great 
gods,” though in one passage she is called “ the wife of Asshur ; ” 
and under a pai’ticular form, that is as “the lady of iV'tywr,” she 
also appears as the wife of Nin, or Hercules. She is of course the ' 
famous Dea Syra who was worshipped at Hierapolis, and, the 
Syriac name -of that city, “ Mabog^'* is a simple Persian translation 
of her favourite epithet, “mother of the gods.” The great difficulty 
in the inscriptions is to distinguish her from IsUar, or Venus, some 
particular signs, such as the number 16 , being applied to both 
goddesses in common, and the superintendenee of war and hunting 
being also perhaps ascribed to each. 

Her temples are very numerous. The bricks in the great ruin 
named BovadrieJi, at Warhd^ for the most part bear her super- 
scription, although the temple to which they belong was especially 
called Bit- Ana, or “ the House of Anu" an explanation being thus 
afforded of the title which she often bears both in the Babylonian, 
cylinder-seals and in the great inscription of hTebuchadnezzar, of 
“ the lady of Bil-Ana.” In the latter document, where ^ho is 
noticed in connection with her temple on i side the -wall of Rr'liylon, 
she is called “the Queen of fecundity” or “ fertilhy ; ” and an 
analogous title is assigned to her at Khor.snhad, wlierc, in conjuTic- 
tion with her husband, Bcl-Himrod, she presides ovit ihr eastoi-ii 


^According to FeaychixM, [ . BabyloT^'an Juno Hie nan-e of 

was either Juno or Venus. In aneth^r j, which ’ a-, iio' vi’i been rertigmjcd la 
passage, howevei*, he givha to- the, J tuo msonpiions. 
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gate of tlie city. She is also named “ the Queen of the lands,” 
with the same allusion, on the numerous tablets excavated from her 
temple on the great mound of Koyunjilc; and she thus, both in 
name and character, may be compared to the of the Greobs. 

She had temples both at Ur (Miiglieir) and in the city now marked 
by the ruins of Zmjlml;^ and of the great capital of Niintr (Xtjjh'), 
named after her Imsband, she was the especial patroness, though, 
as “the lady of she is evei’ywhero spoken of as the wiF(3 of 

Nm.^ In Assyria she was equally well known as in Babylonia; 
but it is less caey^ to distinguish her. In the insci'iptions of Tiglath- 
Pileser, where her temple is noticed at jUsnm {Slienjlaii), she is 
named the wife of the god Asslmr, in allusion probably to her place 
at the head of the Pantheon. It is again impossible to distinguish 
whether the great temple at Nimrud (Calah), from which was 
brought the open-mouthed lion now in the British Museum, 
belonged to her or to Ishtar; for although the name on the lion, 
and which is repeated in reference to the same temple in other 
inscriptions of Asshur-izir-pal, represents Beltis or Mylitta, being 
simply “queen of the land,”^ still the epithets, “the great goddess,” 


* The legend on the bricks of Ismi- 
dagon, from the mound south of the 
big ruin at Mugheir, terminates with 
an address to Beltis, as if she was the 
ju'csiding deity of the placo, though 
hor temple is not speoihcally named. 
The same evidence of her local wor- 
ship is afforded by the legends on the 
bricks and clay cones of Zerghul ; and in 
addition to this testimony wo have the 
statement of Sennacherib on the Nehbi 
Farms stone, that in, his Babylonian 
campaign he carried off as trophies 
Beltis of Warka and Beltis of Rubesi, 
the latter name applying to the city of 
which the ruins arc now called Zerghul. 

® A further desor-iption will be given 
of Beltis, in hor character of “ lady of 
Nipur,” under the head of Nin. That 
thcj goddess worshipped at Ntjmr, and 
styled "the lady of Nipur,” was in 
rciality Beltis, and not an independent 
divinity, is proved not merely by the 
nome. of the place, but by an inscrip- 
tion on a black stone among the 'rains 
of Nifl'er, which contains an -invoca- 
tion to Beltis, the name of the goddess 
being given in its most ordinaiy and 
certain form. 


^ The title translated “ queen of the 
land” is of rare occurrence, and of 
doubtful signification. Where the title 
occurs on Michaux’s sto.ne, in imme- 
diate union with the three groat 
gods, Anw, Bel-Nimrod, a,nd Mda, it 
can only apply to Beltis in her cha- 
racter of " wife of Bel-Nimrod ” and 
“ mother of the gods ; ” but the invo- 
cation on the opon-mouthe<i lion (as 
will bo subse(iueiitly explained at 
length), although the same, or an 
equivalent, title is made use of, is 
certainly addressed to the wife of the 
god Nin. Tho only way of reconciling 
these discrepancies of usage is by 
supposing Beltis to have had i.wo dis- 
tinct characters j one in which sho 
was ‘‘the wife of Bel-Nimrod,” and 
the other in which she was "the 
wife of JWa,” being w'ox’shipped under 
the former character at Warka, and 
under the latter at Niffer. The Assy- 
rians, imperfectly acquainted, per- 
haps, with' the Babylonian system, 
seem of the two oharaoters to have 
made two distinct goddesses. 
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“tlie Leginning of heaven and earth,” “the qneen of all the gods,” 
and especially “ goddess of war and battle,”- arc the particular titles 
of M-tar.^ 

At Nineveh (KoyunjiJc) she had also a temple, from whonco a vast 
TiuTuber of inscribed slabs have been excavated, recording the resto- 
ration of the edifice, and its re-dedication to the g’oddess bj Asshur- 
baui-pal after his successful campaign in Susiana. On these slabs 
the goddess is indicated indifferently hy the name of Bilta Nipnd^ 
and by the number 15, either expressed in figures or by the sign Ri; 
and it might he presumed, therefore, that when Esar-haddon in- 
vokes the goddess XV. of Xineveh, and the goddess XV. of Ax-bela, 
he is alluding to the same divinity. Yet the Arbela goddess was 
certainly litJdar and not Boltis ; and as IsJdar had also a great 
temple on the mound of KoyunjiJc, founded by Sardanapalus, she 
may be throughout the deity addressed by Esar-haddon. One of 
the broken clay tablets contains a list of 12 names belonging to her, 
with their explanatitms ; and among these may be recognised “ the 
holder of the sceptre,” “ the beginning of the beginning,” “the one 
great queen,” “ the queen of the spheres,” &o. 

As she has no functions, it would appear, in common with the 
Moon, it is hardly allowable to connect her numerical symbol of 
XV. with the day of the full moon; nor perhaps is it anything 
more than accidental that the Babylonian word which answers to 
15, and hy which the goddess is commonly known, Bd, should so 
nearly resemble the 'Pe'« of the Greeks. The same goddess must 
have been worshipped in Armenia, as the sign Ri with the deter- 
minative of divinity commences some of the royal names in the 
inscriptions of Van; but there is no satisfactory evidence to show 
how the name may have been pronounced in that country. Perhaps 
the safest distinction will be to give her the name of Mulita in 
Babylonia, and of Beltis in Assyria.® 

(vi.) We now come to the gronp composed of AEther, the Sun, 


® The application of tho same epi- 
thets to Ishtar and to the wife of Nin 
must not bo regarded as of any con- 
sequence, They were both goddesses 
of war, but wore worshipped as such 
at different periods of history. 

^ The Mylitta of Herodotus has 
been generally referred to the root, 
n*?’ and translated “ genetrix," bu| ijp 


derivative from .such .a r..-t n 
to the “ Great Gt.cldr ‘-s in 
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and tli6 Moon. The reading of the name of the god who represents 
the sky, or ^Either, continues to be the chief phonetic difficulty of 
cuneiform mythology. The evidence upon which the name lias 
been hitherto road F}ml or Yul has always been of the most unsatis- 
factory description, having been in fact almost restricted to the 
presumed identity of a certain As,syrian king who was thought to 
have closed the upper dynasty of the empire with the Fid of Scripture 
and the Belocluis of the Greek chronologers. If this identification 
fail — and it has never been anything more than a conjecture — the 
reading of Phul or Vul must fall with it. In that case wo might 
adopt the reading of Ben, because the name of the god in question 
forms the first element of a royal Syrian title which seems to 
belong to the king Ben-hadad of Scripture, or, following the normal 
phonetic value of the sign which represents the god — and this, as 
far, at least, as Babylonian mythology is concerned, must always be 
considered — we might be content with the alphabetic power Im or 
Bva, and might recognise the title in the many Babylonian and 
Assyrian woi'ds containing this syllable (comp. Evrjxto?, Ev6oivpeax<^>^t 
Ev4Swico 9, ’Epevf^a/109, 'EvevfiovXo9, Evorita, &c.). It ought to be 
some assistance to us in reading the Assyrian name of the god, that 
it is equivalent in pronunciation to a Babylonian term (written 
simply va) which indicates “ a Chief ” or “ Lord,” and thus inter- 
changes with the well-known terms Bel, Mul, Nin, Bar, Euh, &c., 
but it is at present impossible to select any one of these synonyms 
with more confidence than another, as the phonetic correspondent 
of the name. If, on the other liand, we looked to mere local tradi- 
tion, a more probable reading would seem to be Atr or An?-, well- 
known gods of the Mendeoan Pantheon, who presided over the 
firmament ; and we might then compare the Greek Ovpavo9 (Aih'-an, 
the god Ur) as a cognate title, and might further explain the 
’OpomX of Herodotus as a compound term, including the male and 
female divinities of the material heaven.'*^ In the midst of such iin- 
cerfcainty, the form of Vul has been adopted as a provisional reading, 
in default of any better nomenclature.® 

'‘This explanation of tbe tern ® There is, however, some additional 
’OpoTa}>. (Ur and Tal) is only hazarded evidence in favour of the phonetic 

on tlio possible assumption that the reading of Iva .• — 1. The name of tho 

latter name applies to the goddess of son of Ismudagon is somelimes 
the sky ; but it is almost certain that written with a final va, as if it might 
Tal is an erroneous reading, and that be read either Bharnas-R'a or Shamas- 

the true form of the name is Sheda, Iv-va. 2. There is some ground for 
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No complete list has been found of the titles of Yul, but bis cha- 
racter and functions can be sufficiently ascertained from the various 
incidental notices regarding him. His standard epithets arc “ the 
minister of heaven and earth” and “the lord of canals,” those 
canals, from their use in diffusing irrigation and rendering the 
lands fit for cultivation, being of the utmost importance in the social 
economy of the Assyrians. lie is thus “ the careful or beneficent 
chief/’ “ tbe giver of abundance/’ “ the god of fecundity.” Sargon, 
who dedicates to him the northern gate of Kliorsabad in conjunction 
with “the Sun,” invokes him as “the estahlisher of canals for 
irrigation /’ and Nebnehadnezzar employs almost the same epithet 
in alluding to his temple at Babylon ; while in noticing the other 
temple of the god at Borsippa, he describes him (in allusion to his 
more general character of “Lord of the air” or “atmosphere”) as 
“ he who pours the field-rain upon my territory.” The more usual 
allusions, however-, are to his power as “the Lord of the whirlwind” 
and “the tempest,” Tiglath-Pileser I. addresses him as “he who 
casts the whirludnd over rebellious races and hostile lands ; ” and 
the metaphors are constantly used of “ rushing on an enemy like 
the whirlwind of FatZ,” and “sweeping a country as with the whirl- 
wind of VuV’ In the curses also which are fulminated against 
persons who may injure the royal inscriptions or interfere with 
beuefactions, we find such phrases as the following: “May Yul 
with his flaming sword scatter pestilence over the land, and may he 
cause famine and scarcity to pi*evail thi’oughout the country ; ” or 
where the anathema is in a more humble strain, “may he scatter 


Btispecting an identity bet-ween a 
Uahylotiian city named after this god, 
and the Ava or Ivcih of Scripture. 
3. The Arabic woi'd for “the air” is 
aotnally hero,, and the instances 

of analogy between the Arabic (origi- 
nally a Oil Ante dialect) and the Baby- 
lonian are bio direct and iiamerons to 
be at all snbjeci to doubt. Further, 
with regard even to the nfiine of the 
J<ing who has been iiitberto identified- 
with tile Pul of Soripiuro, some MSS. 
of the Septuagint verb have ^iz\S>s, 
instead of ^a\ajx in 1 Ghron. v, 35 ; 
and Ira-lush, if that be the true foi^ 
of the king’s name, is not very dif- 
ferent from the former reading. Ad- - 


mitting, however, this explanation to 
bo correct, there will still bo a difti- 
oulty about the name of King Bon- 
hadad, which can indeed only be 
solved by supposing the god of tho 
air to have had different names in 
Syria and Babylonia. l)r. Hincks at 
one time coxisidored the evidence of 
the name of Bcn-hadad to bo un- 
answerable, and even, ventured to 
compare the term .Ben which he thus 
assigned to the god with tbe initial ele- 
ment of ; but in this he cer- 

tainly pushed his etymologioal specu- 
lations too far, voni"'' ''oing oi coiii'-o 
oognate with the terms vat, vad, and ^ 
IM; which denote the wind in the ' 
Indo-Arian dialects. 
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tl 3 ,e harvest aucl destroy the crops ; may he tear up the trees and 
beat down the corn, &c.” As the lord of the sky he also presided 
over the four points of the compass, his si^n being used as the 
determinative to the respective names of the north, east, south, and 
west.® ■ 

The goddess who is associated with Vul at Mmrud, and also upon 
some of the clay tablets (their titles being misJiani and shan^ai, or 
king and queen), is Sliala or Tala.; but her epithets, of which an 
incomplete list has been found, aj*e obscure.® 

The god Yul must have been, known in Babylonia from the 
earliest times, as the son of Ismidagon of Ur, who founded temples 
at Asshur in the 19th century B.C., has a name compounded of the 
titles of this god and of the sun. We know, indeed, from the in- 
scriptions of Tiglath-Pileser I,, that one of the temples thus founded 
was dedicated to Aw and his son Yul^ and this temple continued to 
the latest times to command respect in Assyria. The name of the 
god, however, as far as our present experience goes, is unknown 
upon the Babylonian bricks of the early dynasty, and it may be 


* The importance of the god Yul in 
the .Pantheon of Babylonia, as con- 
trasted with the position of Ovpavbs, 
or of iEt’oer, in classical mythology, 
constitutes one of the chief differences 
between tho two sy. stems j the reason 
of tho distinction no doubt being that 
atmospheric influences were of so 
much more consequence in tho torrid 
regions of the East than either in 
Greece o.r Rome, Tiie conspicuous 
part which Aiar plays under his 
various developments, in the Babaoan 
system, scorns to indicate the source 
from whence Tliales drew his theory 
of the origin of all things from tho 
watery element in nature. Vul has 
hardly tiie same predominance in 
Assyria and Babylonia, but there are 
traces of tho extension of his worship 
from fcheso couutrios in various direo. 
tions. Thus the triad invariably in- 
voiced in the Armenian inacriptions of 
Vdn, &c., are Khaldi, “the Sun,” and 
Vnl; and again, as wo find on the 
Indo-Soy thio coins of the 2nd and 3rd 
centuries distinct evidence of tho 
worship of the Sun, of the Moon, of 
Vato or “the Wind” (answering to 


VuT), and of Nana, the Babylonian 
Venus, we are certainly justified in 
believing the entire system to have 
been introduced from the banks of the 
Euphrates. 

7 The title mishar-u assigned to this 
god recalls to mind the term. Mveraph^, 
wdiich Berosua applies to Oannea (Er. 
(>), although there is otherwise no 
apparent connection between the two. 
If misharu, however, simply mean 
“king,” as is most probable, it will 
suit Hda, the real Oaunes, bettor than 
it suits Vul, for tho former god has 
constantly the sign denoting “king” 
attached to his name. 

® The true form of this name is 
almost oortainly Idkala, and it sooms 
highly probable that it is tho same 
title which, under tho forms of 
SokapBi and SaKclg/Sas, is ap{>iicd in 
ECosychius and tho Etymol. Mag. to 
the Babylonian Venus. Tho second 
elemont of tho name, if this cxplau.a- 
tion be correct, will then bo “ ai.iiua,,” 
or “imvma,” a “mother;” a term 
which, under the form of ’Aygay, 
Uosychius also applies to the Baby- 
lonian Juno. 
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cloiilDtcd if lie liad any temples to th.e south except the two already 
mentioned as having been repaired by IN’ebnchadnezzar at Babylon 
and Borsippa. At Calah he possessed a temple in common with his 
wife Slidlo ; but no trace Las been recovered of a similar shrine at 
Kineveh. The object which symbolizes this god, both on the 
cylinder-seals and in the various groups of the divine emblems, is 
a weapon -vvith forked points, which may perhaps be called 
a “flaming sword.” It probably represents the lightning or 
thunder-holt, which the Greeks put into the hands of 2ieus ; and it 
must he the same weapon -with which the god is said to scatter 
pestilence over the land, and which, moreover, was sometimes used 
as a trophy, Tiglath-Pileser I. having constructed one of these 
double-edged swords of copper, and having laid it np in one of his 
castles, inscribed -vnth a record of his victories.® The memory of 
this old emblem is also probably still preserved to the Mahommedan 
vrorld in the double-edged sword of Ali. If there is any figure of 
this god to be sought for amongst the Assyi'ian sculptures, it can 
only be the homed deity, armed with the thunderbolt, who chases 
the evil spirit (pestilence and famine) from the land ; but it is more 
probable that that figure represents Nin, or Hercules. 

The numerical symbol of the God Yul is given as 6, on the 
tablet which applies notation to the Pantheon ; but the position in 
continuation of 60, SO, 40, 30, and 20, requires 10, and the sign re- 
presenting 10 is precisely that which has been already noticed as 
equivalent to Vul in its meaning of a “king,” “lord,” or “chief.” 
Perhaps then the figure 10 should be the pi’oper symbol, especially 
as it was allowable in Babylonian to write a series 3, 4, 5, 10, or 
3, 4, 5, 6 indifferently, the origin of this confusion being no doubt 
t(» be .sought in the double system of notation, decimal and sexa- 
giutal. If, however, the figure 6 were admitted as the real symbol 
of Yd, some further weight would be attached to the possible 
Mexida-’aii reading of the name of the god, as one of the phonetic 
values of that character is ar or er. 

(vii.) Associated with the god of the sky we usxxally find “the 
sun” and “the moon.” The sxin was probably named in Baby-. 
Ionia both San and Sa7isl, before his title took the definite Semitic 
form of Shamm,^ by which he is known in Assyrian and in all the 

9 See KUeli-Sherghat Cylinder, ool. 1 - * It would te more oonvoment no 

e, 1. 15, and. col. 8, 1, S3. 1 doubt to regard Bamas as the ongmal 



languages of that family. He seems to have been considered “the 
great mover,” the motive agent in fact of everything, and hence he 
is connected with expeditions, and generally with the active func- 
tions of royalty. His nsnal titles in the invocation passages are — 
“the regent of the heavens and earth,” “ he who sets everything in 
motion.” He is also “ the destroyer of the king’s enemies,” and 
“the breaker up of opposition” (?). In the various incidental 
notices of him, however, in the inscriptions, there is more fre- 
quently a special allusion to his impulsive power in ni’ging the king 
to victory. Thus Tiglath-Pileser I. calls himself “the proud chief 
who, under the influence of the sun-god, sways the sceptre of power 
over mankind, and pursues after the people of Bel-lSrimrod.” 
Asshur-izir-pal, in the standard inscription of the north-west palace 
at Mmrud, names Asshwr and the sun-god as the tutelaiy deities 
under whose influence he carried on his wars ; and he commences 
his great ■ historical record with a passage that may be read as 
follows: — “In the beginning of my reign, during the first year, 
when the * sun-god,’ the regent of all things, had cast his motive 
influence over me, seated in majesty on my royal throne, and sway- 
ing in my hand the sceptre of power over mankind, I assembled my 
chariots and warriors.” Sargon, in his dedication to the snn-god of 
the northern gate at Khorsahad, speaks of him as “he. who has 
acquired dominion for me ; ” and the epithet employed by Hebuchad- 
nezzar in noticing the temple of the sun-god at Babylon, is perhaps 
“the supreme ruler who casts a favourable eye on my expeditions.” 
The idea no doubt of the motive influence of the sun-god in all 
human affaii's, arose from the .manifest agency of the material sun 
in stimulating the functions of nature. 

The sun-god was probably one of the earliest objects of Baby- 
lonian worship. He had two famous temples — one at Lamncha, 


title, forming Smsi in the construct 
state (as from Khamis, “five,” we 
have KJiansa, “ fifty ”), and San would, 
tlicn stand for Sansi,&s As for Asshuffi 
but against this it must be argued 
tli.at Snmas or SJiamas is never found 
in tho old Babylonian, and that it 
would be ungrammatical to use the 
construct state for the nominative. 
That San moreover was a genuine 
title for “ the Sun ” is proved by the 


geographical name of Sisan 

(Soythopolia of the Greeks, and for- 
merly n'2, 1 Sam, xxxi. 10, 12, 
&o.), which is explained in Ifiiigesippus 
to, moan “the house of the Sun.” 
Compare also Qavd)v iceirai Zav Sv 
Ma KiK\^i<ricovcri. Porpliyr. in Vit. 
Pythag. § 17, ad fin. 

In later times the Babylonians 
corrupted Shamas to Sava'ii or Saws. 
See Hesychius in voc. 
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(modern Senlcoreli),^ and the other at Sippara (modern Mos'dih ) — 
in both of which he was associated with his wife Anunit^ or Gula. 
From the former temple, which was pei'haps named Bib-Farra,^ we 
liave numerons bricks of the early ChaldEEan kings, Khammurahi, 
Ftirn,a-puriya.s, &c. ; and Webuchadnesszar has further left a detailed 
x'ecord of his restoiation of the edifice. The latter temple seems to 
have been even more celebrated, and to have existed from the 
rcmote.st antiquity ; for it is alluded to in the antediluvian traditions 
of Berosus, having in fact given the name of Heliopolis to Sippara, 
whore Xisuthrus is supposed to have buried his records before going 
into the ark.* This temple, which was also named Bib-Farm, was 
repaired and adorned by many of the ancient kings, but more 
especially by Hobuchadnezzar and UsTabonidxis, though the last- 
named king devoted his particular care to an adjoining temple 
named Bib-TJhnis, which was in the same city of Sippara or Agcma, 
but which was exclusively dedicated to Anunit, who thus took the 


® It is not quite certain if the 
Semitic name of this city should be 
road as Larrah or Lartsa. The former 
orthography is adopted (there being 
cuneiform authority for the reading), 
in order to assimilate the name with 
Aapdjxai, a primitive Chaldsean capital 
mentioned by Berosus, (See Cory’s 
PKigmants, p. 31.) The Hamitp 
name of the place probably signified 
“ the city of the Sun,” as that of Hur 
signified “the city of the Moon;” but 
in the former case we cannot trace 
any phonetic connection. 

^ Hardy etymologists might be in- 
clined to connect Parra with the 
Egyptian Phra or pi-ra, “ the Sun ; ” 
aiul it is certainly remarkable that the 
initial element of the name, which is 
also the monogratn for “ the Sun,” 
should thus have the double phonetic 
pr.wor of San and Par, as if both 
these terms had been proper names of 
tho Sun when the cuneiform writing 
was iriventod. For a notice of the 
Sonkoreh 'fcmple see Sir T. Phillips’s 
Cylinder, col. 2, 1. 4*2, and the bricks 
and cylinders of Nebuchadnezzar 
excavated by Mr. Loftua from the 
rains of the building. 

* See Auchers Eusebius, p. 33, sqq. 


In tho extracts from Berosus the 
name of Heliopolis is applied, to the 
city, and Sippari to the inhabitants; 
but in the inscriptions (see B. M. Ser. 
PI. 52, 1. 6, &o.) the full title is given 
of Tsipar sTia Shamas, “ Sippara of 
the Sun.” The name of Sippara is 
supposed to have been given from 
these very writings deposited by 
Xisuthrus (comp. HDD, ‘'a writing”) 
but there is nothing to countenance 
such a derivation in the inscriptions ; 
on the contrary, as the cuneiform sign 
for "the Sun” is the distinguishing 
clement of the Hamite names both for 
this city and Larancha, and as tho 
same element occurs in Tsipa/r, it is 
most natural to regard that term as a 
translation of the Hamite name, and 
as having immediate reference to the 
Sun worship. The name of Sippara 
became gradually corrupted to Siwa 
and .Slim, and the Euphrates at Baby- 
, Ion is thus alw'ays named by the Arab 
geographers “tho river of Sura,” 
precisely as in the insorir^ions io is 
named “ the river ft Si;rp;ir:i.” Th'S 
is the same city ^Yh■^rc■ in after ages 
was established the famous Jewish 
academy. 
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title of Lady of Agana.^ The male and female powers of the sun, 
whose worship at Sippara was colehrated throughont the East, wore 
with more than their usual accuracy identified by the Greeks with 
the Apollo and Diana of their own mythology : and they are of 
coTirse represented in Scripture by the “ Adrarnmelech and Anam- 
melech, the gods of Sepharvaim,” to whom the Sepharvites burnt 
their children in fire.® The meaning of these Hebrew names is not 
very certain. Adrammelech may be “ the fire-king,” or it may be 
“the royal arranger,” eiUru and gamihi, “the arranger” and “bene- 
factor ” being epithets which together are frequently applied to the 
gods, and whicli are sufficiently applicable to “ the sun.” A.nar,i- 
m.elea\ for the female snn, cannot be explained unless it be con- 
nected with the name Anunit. Idols of the sun-god are also not 
unfrequeutly mentioned in the Assyrian lists,'*' though we do not 
find any special temples to that deity ; and he appears to have been 
worshipped in that country under three different forms at least, as 
“ the rising snn,” the “meridian sun,” and “ the setting sun.” The 
allusions to him in these various capacities are exceedingly obscure, 
: and must await further research. It may be stated, however, that he 
is called “the lord of fire,” “the light of the gods,” “the ruler of 
the day,” and “ he who illumines the expanse of heaven and earth.” 
As the second member of the lower triad of the Pantheon he is 
symbolized by the number 20, which numeral, as an alphabetic 
sign, also indicates “ a king,” not improbably in allusion to the 
royal character of the sun. It has also the phonetic powers of Nis 
and Mxtn ; and from the analogy of the names Dis and Ana, apper- 
taining to Ann as equivalents of his numerical symbol of 60, we 
might very well argue that these terms must also be names for the 
sun ill some of the ancient dialects of Babylonia. At present, how- 
ever, the conjecture is unsupported by evidence.® 


5 This is all explained at length on 
the large ba,n’el cylinder of Nabonidns. 
Agnnia was perhaps on the right bank 
of the river opposite to Sippara, and 
was so called from being at the head 
of the great lake (N’UX in Chaldee). 
It represents i;he ’AKpdicavov ihrip rrjs 
X^imriprjvSiv ttoAios: of Abydonns, Acra- 
can being given at full length in the 
Sanlusdrim, fob 38, 2, as 
Akra da Arjama, “the fort of tire 
lake. ” 

® 2 Kings xvii. 31. The dual form 


D'nDD is used in allnsion probably to 
the double city on each side of the 
river, precisely as the older Arab 
geographers employed the form of 
instead of 

, f Sennacherib carried off the idol 
of the sun-god from 1 arancha in hi.s 
great Babylonian expedition. 

® The Menrlseans still use the ’old 
Assyrian word Sliamas for the Pun; 
and the same term Is conmion to i ho 
Hebrew, Syrian, and Arabic. In the 
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Ifc has already been stated that tbe female powei* of tlie sun is 
named Gulaov Anmiit ; but her primitive Babyloniau name seems to 
have been Ai, and it is under that form that she is found in most 
Babylonian documents to be associated as an object of worship with 
the sun.® It is possible that Ai, Gula., and Anunii may represent the 
female power of the sun in bis three different phases of rising,” 
“culminating,” and “setting,” for the names do not appear to be 
interchangeable, and yet they are eq[ually associated with the sun- 
god. The name of Oula, at any rate, vrhioh is the best known of 
tbe thi’ee forms, and which simply means in primitive Babylonian 
“the great,” ^ being thus identical with the Gadlat of the later 
Clialdaean mythology,® is distinctly stated in one inscription to 
belong to the great goddess “the Wife of the Meridian Sun,”^ This 
goddess is more generally known as the deity who presides over 
Hfo and fecmidity, and, as such, is frequently confounded with two 
other divinities, Bilut Hi, or “the Mistress of the Gods,” and Bilat 
Tila, or “the Mistress of Life,” (?) though in the list of the idols in 
tbe famous temple of Bel-Merodach at Babylon the three names are 
given as those of distinct deities. A comparison of the titles of 
these three goddesses will show, at any rate, how difficult it must 
have been to distinguish them. Gula, in the great inscription of 
Kebuchadnezzar, who dedicated to her three temples at Borsippa 
and two at Babylon, is “ the arranger and benefactor of life,” and 
“ she who blesses the people,” while Bilat Hi at Khorsabad, whore 
sbe is joined with JHea, is “ she who multiplies life,” and in the 
inscriptions of Sennaelierib is distinctly called “the goddess pre- 


5t,li cpTituiy, howdVGi*, the Sabceans of 
ilarrait worfiliippcd the Sun as Hal- 
slnimrn, “the Lord of Heaven,” and at 
a later period they used the Greek 
naiuo of "RXios. iSec Asseman. Bib, 
Orient, vol. i. p. 327, and Ssabier and 
der iSsal)ismns, vol, ii, p.- 32, 

“ Seo Bir T. rhillips’s Cylinder, col. 
2, Is. 40 and 42, where the templos of 
Bi])para and Laranclm, each, of them 
being named BitAarra, are Raid to bo 
dedicated to the sun-god and Ai. 

Gvla may possibly be connected 
with ^43, bnt only indirectly, as the 
latior term was unknown in Assyrian,' 
&ula, translated in the vocabularies 
by rabu, and kindred therefore with 


gala, which is a synonym for the 
same word, may bo immediately com- 
pared with the Galla gnda, “ great,” 
and the many ancient Oriental names 
coHipovtndod of Qallus must be re- 
ferred to the same root. 

^ Gadlat and Tar'ata (Atargatis or 
Dorceto) ai’e given by St. James of 
Seruj as the tutelary goddesses of 
Harran in the 5th century of Christ . 
(Asseman. Bibliotheo. Orient. voL i, 
p. 327) j but these names seem to have 
been lost three centuries later, when 
the Nedim wrote on the gods of the 
'Sabseans- (See Ssabier nnd der 
3aabismus, vol. ii. p. 39.) 

* Soe Miohaux’s Stone, col, 4, 1. 5. 


siding over births.” ^ It may be added, that in a list of the 41 titles 
of Bilat 11% on. a tablet in the British Mnsenni, Qvla is given as a 
recognised synonym ; yet, on the other hand, as far as present 
research goes, there is no example of connection between Bilat Hi 
and the sun-god. With regard to the relationship of Bilat TUa with 
Chda, the former name would seem to signify “the mistress of life;” 
and the temples of Gula at Borsippa are respectively named 
Gula, Bit Tila, and Bit Ziba Tila.^ With the single exception, more- 
over, of the enumeration of Gtda^ Bilat IK, and Bilat Tila, as distinct 
idols in the temple of Bel-Merodach, there is no other list, it is 
believed, of the gods which contains more than one of the names. 
One of the tablets supplies a list of 20 titles for Ai, but they are all 
obscure, witb the exception of the heading, which is “ the female 
sun.” The same may be said of the 41 titles of Bilat Hi; and even 
Gulaks descriptive titles, which are chiefly local epithets, are not 
easy of explanation. Gula had a distinct temple at Calah, inde- 
pendent of the sun-god, as she had at Babylon and Borsippa, and 
also at Asshur, where ten other idols, more or less closely connected 
with her, were admitted to participate in her woi’ship.*^ 

It is well known that in most of the groups of Bahylonian and 
Assyrian divine emblems there are two distinct representations of 
the sun, one boing figured with four rays or divisions within the 
orh, and the other with eight. These two figures may be supposed 
to indicate a distinction between the male and female powers of the 
deity, the quartered disk symbolizing Sha^nas, and the eight-rayed 
orh being the emblem of Ai, Gula, or Armrdt. 

(viii.) The 3rd god of this triad is “the moon,” who was named 
Sm by the Assyrians, as he is by the Mendjcans to the present day."^ 


4 See B. M. Ser. PI. 38, L 3. In 
Babylonian tho name of this goddess 
is 'written Bilat JSfini, of whioli Bilat 
Jli is the Assyrian translation. On 
one tablet she seems to bo indicated 
by the number 2, bnt her opitbets are 
not iiiLolligiblo, nor even are her local 
title.s for the most part to be recog- 
nised. 

Bilat Tila is probably the same as 
the Bahhat-a.t.Til of the Sabsoans of 
Harran, to whom beloirged the sacred 
goats, which were kept as Yictiras, 
but which no pregnant woman dkred 
to offer in sacriiieo, or even to ap- 


proach. (See Ssabier nnd der Ssabis- 
mus, vol. ii. p. 40.) 

® Those names are as follows : — 
“The Queen of the Stars” (Venus); 
Kippata; Ma/rtu ; “the Queen of tho 
Chace; ” Quia; Paniri (?) ; Gunura ; 
Xilili ; Tsalehirta; Bilat Pah (or “tiie 
Queen of Timo (?) ” ; and rasMHit. 

1 1t is moat surpi’ising that Dr. 
Hinoks in his paper on the Assyrian 
mythology should have overlooked 
the existence of tho word Bin for “ tlie 
Moon” in so many Soiniiic languages, 
and have sought to identify tho god in 
question with Jupiter. Bin is not 
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His Babylonian name was probably pronounced Burld, tbe esseniaal 
element of tbe name being preserved, in JTw?* (Ur of tbe Chaldees, 
and modern Mugh&ir) which was the chief place of his worship.® 
The titles of the god are for the most part too vague to indicate the 
attributes with which he is invested. Ho is merely the chief,” 
“the Loi’d of spu'its,” “the powerful,” &c. ; or sometimes “king 
of the gods,” or, as the cele.stial luminary, “the bright,” “the 
shining;” and in one passage, “Lord of the month.” It would 
seem, however, from certain half intelligible allusions in the inscrip- 
tions that iS'in as the god of good fortune was especially entrusted 
with the guardianship of buildings. Hebuchadnezzar in dedicating 
to him a temple at Babylon thus speaks of him as “the strengthener 
of my fortifications and in noticing the other temple of the moon- 
god at Borsippa, he calls him “ the supporting architect of my 
stronghold.” There is also a very interesting passage on the Khor- 
sabad cylinders which may be thus read : — “ In the month of 
Sivan (?), a month under the care of the great Lord, the wielder of 
the thunderbolts, the supporting architect, the guardian (Hurhi) of 
heaven and earth, the champion of the gods, the moon-god, who is 
next in order to Ann, Bel-Himrod, Hea, and Beltis, I made bricks 
and built a city and temple to the god of the month Sivan of happy 
name.”® From this it would appear that the month Sivan was 
sacred to Sin, the names being, in all probability, connected ; and it 
is further of interest to observe that the sign which represents the 
month in question is also the sign used to represent “ bricks,” 
which especially belonged to Sin as the Babylonian god of arohi- 


only a recognised term for the moon 
at the present day in Syriac and 
Mendsean, but it is the name given to 
the moon-god in St. James of Scrnj’s 
list of the idols of Han-an already 
quoted ; and it also stands for Monday 
in the table of the days of the week 
used by the Sabmans as late as the 
9th century. (See Norberg’s Ono- 
nifistieon, p. 108; Ohwolsohn’s Ssabier 
uud dor Ssabismus, vol. ii. p. 22, and 
Asseman. loo. eit.) Hesychius, like- 
wise, seems to have stated the fact 
correctly; for there can be no real 
doubt that for the Xivrtiv, cefiviiv, 
Bafii>Kcivwi,oi the MSS., wo must read 


® Rur, which, is the Hamito power 
of the cuneiform sign answering to 
the Semitic nazar “ISJ, “ to protect,” 
may perhaps be compared with the 
root mj, which has produced I'J?, 
Ir, “ a watcher,” applied to the arch- 
angels in the Syriac liturgy. The 
phonetic reading of Eur for the geo- 
graphical name in which this sign is 
the rnliiig element is given repeatedly 
in the vocabularies, and may be re- 
garded therefore as quite coriain. 

® This passage commences at line 
47 of the Cylinder Inscription. It is 
left out altogether in the nearly similar 
inseription on the Bulls which has 
alone as yet been published. 
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tectiire.^ One of fhe most ordina-37 titles of Sin, it may te adclccl, 
i s Bel-zuna (generally contracted in Assyrian to Bel-su) and tliere is 
in this title probably the same allusion to building (compare ft 
“form,”) -which is to be found in the other epithets.® 

The most celebrated temple of the moon-god appears in antiquity 
to have been in the city of JJ'wr. Its site is no'w marked bj^ tho 
great mound of MugJieir, the excavation o'E which has yieldetl a vast 
number of bricks, tablets, clay cones, and cylinders, all stamped 
with the -na-mes of dilferent kings, but all bearing evidence to the 
•worship of the moon-god. bTabonidus, indeed, who seems to have 
been an especial votary of Sm’s, for he calls him “the chief of the 
gods of heaven and earth, the king of the gods, god of gods, ho who 

dwells in the great heavens, the Lord of the temple of in 

the city of Hur, my Lord,” expressly declares that he had found in 
the a. n-nals of Vruhh (the oldest king whose name has been dis- 
covered in Babylonia) a record that he had commenced the temple 
in question, but had left the completion of it to his son Ilgi ; * and 
the shrine, therefore, must have lasted throughout the entire period 
of the Bahylonian monarchy, from its foundation to the time of 
Cyrus. The name of the moon-god was read, it would seem, or at 
any rate might have been read in one of the dialects of ancient 
Babylon, as ShisliaM;^ and a po.ssible explanation is thus obtained of 
tho Sheshech of Scripture (used for Hur), which is associated with 
Babylon in the denunciations of the Prophet Jeremiah.® 

Ilur, the city of the moon-god, was also called in a later age, 
according to Enpolemus, Kafiapivij, the name being derived appa- 


^ T!io direct connection, thus estab- 
lished between tho god Sin and 
“ bricks ” for building -would seem to 
explain the use in Hebrew of .njaf? 
for “ the moon ” (Is, xxiv, 23 and xxx, 
26), more satisfactonly than by a 
reference to the -whiteness of the 
luminary, especially as tho ounei'form 
sign used for the 3rd month, sacred to 
Sin, is always translated in the voca- 
bnlarics by the actual word libm. It 
may also fairly be surmised that the 
“goddess, or fabulous queen of Assyria, 
TilMn, derived her name from the 
same source.” (See the quotation 
from Eutychius in Ohwolsohn’s Ssabier 
und der Ssabiamns, vol. ii, p, 295.) 


® It is only on the tablets that the 
full title of Behsuna is found,- but tho 
form is certainly authentic. The root 
zanan, it may bo added, is commonly 
used in Assyrian for building. 

® This is quoted from the cylinders 
of Nabonidus excavated by Mr. Taylor 
from the four corners of the tower or 
eiggurat of the Tomple of the Moon at; 
Mugheir. 

* That is, tho cuneiform sign which 
m the sense of “ protecting ” must bo 
read as Hur iu Hamitc a nd Nazar i-ti 
Serditio, is also used to denote a 
brother,” which is Siiisli iu one lan- 
guage and Akim in the other. 

® Jer. XXV. 26 and h. 41. 
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rently from Kamar, an Arabic term for tbe moon.® Besides 

tbe temples to Sin already noticed at Hur, at Babylon, at Borsippa, 
a nd at Kborsabad, another sbrine is mentioned at Calah ; and tlio 
god was also worshipped nnder tbe same name at Harran as late as 
the 6tb centmy of the Christian era.’' Sin was, in all prob.abllity, 
the tutelary deity of King Sennacherib, as the monarch’s name 
signifies “ Sin magnifies (my) brothers ; ” but he does not appear to 
have raised any temples to bis liononr. 

With regard to the redationship of Sin to the other gods of the 
Pantheon there is one distinct notice on a brick from Mugliair callijig 
bim the eldest son of Bel-hTimrod ; and there are many indications 
that his wife was a goddess named “the great lady,” who is joined 
with bim in the lists both, at Khorsabad and on the tablets, but of 
u'hom nothing whatever is known beyond the name.® 

The nnmerical symbol of Sin as tbe head of the lower triad is 30 ; 
and the sign representing this nnmber has, as we should expect, an 
ordinary phonetic value corresponding w’ith the name of the god ; 
but it has also a second value Ish or 'Esh, which should thus likewise 
appertain to the moon-god in some of the old dialects. The identity 
of this number 30 with tbe days of tbe month, over ‘which the 
moon-god presides, can hardly be accidental, thougb the figure 
would seem to have been assigned to him as a symbol, merely from 
his relative position in the lists.® How it happened that the moon ' 
in Babylonian mythology was thus placed above the sun we are 
not, of course, in a position to decide ; but there were evidently 
traditions regarding the god of extreme antiquity, and apparently 
connected with the first colonisation of the land, which may not 


® Euseb. Praap. Evang. 9. 

^ St. James of Soriq, about A.D. 500, 
says that the devil deceived tlio people 
oi' Harran through Sin and lial- 
nhevmii i.e. “the moon” and “the 
sun.” Assemani, however, in trans- 
lating the passage (Bib. Orient, vol. i. 

327) failed to recognise the name of 
the moon, and read Besm as a .single 
word. See also the frerjnont notices 
of Bin in “ Ssabier nnd der Ssabis- 
mus.” 

® This goddess wa.s associated with 
Bin as tutelary divinity of the city of 
lint; and a parfcionlar portion of' the 
great temple at that place wits dedi- 
cated to her, the legends on the bridfes 


of Nabonidus from this spot oonlaining 
an invocation to her. Both she and 
her husband Bin had arks or taber- 
nacles, i)robabIy deposited in this 
temple, the one being called “ the 
light ” and the other “ the lesser 
light.” 

® That is, as the head of the second 
Triad, which was his proper place in 
the Pantheon, though he is hero for 
convenience’ sake put after “ the Sun.” 
In all the invocation-lists we possess, 
except that on Michaux’s stone, Bin' 
' follows next after the three great gods 
' Ann^ Bel-Nimrod, and Hda (with Belfcis 
.sometimes interposed), and he is there- 
fore misplaced in this Essay, 
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improbably bave occasioned tbe preference. Thus in two passages 
of the inscriptions of Sargon, where he alludes to the conquest of 
ISTorthern Armenia and the submission of the Greets of Cyprus, he 
incidentally notices the antiquity of the moon-god.^ In the latter 
passage ho speaks of the Cypriots as “ a nation of whom from the 
remotest times, from the origin of the god Murid (or tlxe kings 

ray fathers, who ruled over Assyria and Babylonia, had never heard 
the mention.” What precise idea “the origin” or “the first of 
MurJd^’ may be intended to convey we cannot, of course, say; but 
the allusion would seem to be to the commencement of the his- 
torical period. A reference may here also be made to the famous 
passage of 'Berosus which describes the great female deity who 
assisted Belus in the formation of the heavens and the earth, under 
the name of '0/i6pwKa and OaXarO, because there is a gloss added 
in the Greek, that the Chalda3an word Thalatth, which answers 
immediately to OaXacra-u, “the sea,” may also be intei’preted “the 
moon.”* How the goddess thus indicated is well known to the 
Assyrian student under the name of Telita; but she has no apparent 
relation to the moon. She is rather the goddess of the lakes or 
stagnant water about Babylon ; and the name may thus really be 
connected with the Greek OdXaaaa^ With regard to 'OfidpwKa or 
‘OfioKpa, the most probable explanation seems to be Um-'UrJea, “ the 
mother or lady of Urlca ” ® or “ WarJea,” which was an acknowledged 
title of Beltis ; but there is also another name, applying probably to 
the same divinity, on a tablet from Tel Eyd, near Warha, which 
reads Marld, and thus suggests that the Armenian form, Mareaia, 
may after all be the true reading of the name.® 


^ See KhoTsabad Inscriptions, pi. 
151, 22, and 153, 2. 

2 The expression here made use of 
•with regard to “the moon.god” is 
quite unintelligible at Khorsabad, but 
is illustrated by a variant reading on 
the Cyprus stone. 

^ See the quotation from Syttcellas 
in Cory’s Fragments, p, 25. 

* She is the goddess of tho Ba/r (pro- 
bably A.rabic lahar), which is the 
first olcmont in the name of Bcir-gip or 
Borsippa. In the inscriptions of Sar- 
gon a city on the lower Tigris is often 
mentioned, which was named after 
hor JDura-Telita, and which is no doubt 


tho QaXdOa of Ptolemy, placed by him 
near the mouth of the river. 

® See particularly Sir T. Phillips’s 
Cylinder, col. 2, 1. 52, where she is 
thus named in the notice of tbe 
restoration of her temple of Bit Ana 
by Nebuchadnessaar. 

® See Aucher’s Eusebius, vol. i. p. 
23. The goddess commemorated t)n 
this tablet, and to whom king Ilgi 
bnilds a temple at Tel JSyd, is called 
“ the Lady of Marld” or WarJd; and a 
suspicion thus arises that the name 
Warrhi is after all nothing more than 
the phonetic reading of the title of 
tho city of Warha, which is horo for 
the first time met with. 
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(ix.) We now come to the five minor gods, who, rJ; not of astro- 
nomical origin, were at any rate identified with the five planets 
of the Chaldosan system. In regard to four of the gods in qxiestion 
the identification is certain, heoause the Mendeeans still apply to 
four of the planets the very terms which are used in the inseriptions 
as the proper names of the gods ; and in the case of the i*emaining 
god a coincidence may he infoi*red, though wo cannot at present 
find a cuneiform correspondent for the Syriac name. This doubtful 
god then will be fii’st examined. His ordinary names, if road 
phonetically, are Bar smd JSf in-ip, but he had also the earlier Baby- 
lonian titles of Va-Iua and Ya-dcma, which are qnite unintelligible. 
There is no god indeed in the Pantheon whose proper name is 
subject to so mucli doubt, wbilo at the same time -wo have such au 
extensive series of his descriptive epithets. A few of these epithets 
selected from the dedications to the god, recorded by Asshur-izir-pal 
aud Shamas-Y ul at Calah,~ as Avell as from the mythological tablets, 
where he is discussed at great length, will now be given ; and from 
the terms employed wo will then proceed to judge of the god's 
character and functions. One series of epithets refers to his strength 
and courage. He is “the lord of the brave," “the champion," 
“ the warrior who subdues foes,” “ he who strengthens the hearts 
of his followers;” and again, “the destroyer of enemies," ‘‘the 
reducer of the disobedient,” “ the exterminator of rebels,” “whose 
sword is good.” In more general terms he is “ the powerful chief," 
“the supreme,” “the first of the gods,” “the eldest son.” He is 
also “the chief of the spirits,” “the favourite of the gods,” “the 
glorifier of the meridian sun.” With regard to his position in the 
heavens, lie is “the rider on the wind,” “he who wields the 
thunderbolts of the gods,” “he who spreads his shield over the 
heights of heaven and earth; ” also, “the light of heaven and earth,” 
“he wdio like the sun, the Light of the gods, illumines the nations.” 
As a inoti\'G agent, he is, “he who causes the circles of the heavens 
and earth to revolve,” “he who grants the sceptre and the thunder- 
boIt.s of power,” and “he who incites to everything.” More 
definitely, he is “the god of battle,” “he who tramples upon the 


'• The invocation of Asstinr-izir-pal 
is repoiitod on a vabfc number of mui-al 
slab.H belonging to bho groat temple at 
Calab, and is also prefixed to the 
king’s annals on the pavement slabs 
belonging to the same building. The 
VOL. I. 


invocation of Sliamas-Viil, wMoh is 
different, and less detailed, prefaces 
the king’s amials Upon; the obelisk, 
also found at Oalah/and now in the 
British Maseum. 

2 T 
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wide world;” and in reference to Ms character of the fisli-god, 
■which seems so strangely inconsistent with his other attributes, ho 
is “the opener of aqueducts,” “the god of the sea and of ague- 
• ducts,” “he who dwells in the deep.” It must be understood that 
ill this list a \"ery small portion only of his epithets are given — the 
total number being above a hundred; but they are still sufficient to 
show the great variety of the god’s supposed functions. Many of 
these functions can further be verified from, other sources. Tims in 
the inscriptions he is constantly said to excite the king to undertake 
his various expeditions both for war and hunting ; ho accompanies 
him to the field ; he watches over the combat, and he dispenses 
victory. Again, as the invocation to him is insci'ibed across each of 
those remarkable slabs in the British Museum, which arc sculptured 
respectively with the figure of the fish-god, and the figure armed 
with the thunderbolt who drives away the evil spirit, there can be 
little doubt hut that, notwithstanding their diversity of character, 
both of the above-named mythical creatures are intended to repre- 
sent the god under different attributes.® 

Not less difficult, however, is it to reconcile the Cannes, or fish-god 
of Berosus, with the Hercules of classical mythology, both of these 
characters appertaining, as it would seem, to the god in question, than 
it is to explain his astronomical position in the Pantheon. It has 
been observed that as the four remaining minor gods, Bel-Merodach, 
JSferejal, IsMay, and Neoo, respectively represent in the heavens the 
planets Jupiter, Mars, Yenus, and Mercury, it would appear almo.st 
certain a priori that the god whom we are now considering must cor- 
respond with Saturn, andwithout any great violence of etymology, the 
.name which Saturn bears in Mendtean, and perhai^s also in Scripture,® 


® Both of these slabs indeed come 
from the sanio buildinf*', the Temple of 
Zira, dedicated to the god of wax*, 
which was the jirincipal sacred edifice 
at Calah. The so-called pyramid at 
yimrud was the siggurat or ” tower ” 
attached to this temple ; and, judging 
from cs.'fperience, at yileh-ShergMt, at 
'Mugheir, and at Birs Hiimrud, histori. 
cal cylinders of Shalmaneser are yet 
to be found in the four corners of the 
stone walls of the 'various stages of 
this building which have not been 
hithartu explored. 

“ The allusion is to the word |1'3 


in Amos v. 2fi, which we, following 
the Vulgate, translate by a “ statue,” 
but which the LXX, and all otlicr trans- 
lators have regarded as a proi)eruame. 
The LXX., mistaking the initial lidtor, 
give the name as 'Paapav (whence wo 
Lave in Acts vii. dy) ; but tho 

Syrian version retains tho rciading of 
Kivm, which was the name fitr Saturn 
in that language. The assimilation of 
Rivan and 'ndwrjs suppo.se-s that 
i erosus represented tho Babylonian 
f uttural by a Greek aspirate, which 
is, to say the least of it, improbable. 
As Helladius (I’hot. Bib. cclxxix, p. 
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Kivan, might also be compared witb, the Grreek ; bnt how 

is it possiiyie that the dark and distant planet Satarix can answer to 
the luminary who “irradiates the nations like the sun, the light of 
the gods ? ” 1 All the celestial indications indeed in the various 
invocations to Jiar pofht to the moon, and recall the connection 
which both in Greek and Egyptian mythology existed between the 
moon and Hercules ; whereas in the Stellar Tablets it is clearly 
established that the god in question must represent the constellation 
Taurus, in virtue, probably, of his connection with the man-bull, 
which, as the impersonation of strength and powci’, was dedicated 


159'!.) uses the name^'nij for the samo 
fabulous being, a more natm-al ex- 
planation of Oannes would be as a 
uompound of Hea or: E'oa, and an “ a 
go_d,” Hyginua in his 274th fable pro- 
bably used the orthography of Eudvijs. 

^ M. liaoul Rochette in his elaborate 
memoir on the Assyrian Hercules in 
the Memoires de I’lnstitut, tom. xvii., 
viewing the subject from a classical' 
rather than an Oriental point of view, 
has accumulated abundant evidence 
to show that Hercules was commonly 
confounded in the East ■with Saturn. 
Damasciua (de Princip, in Wolff’s 
‘Analecta, iii. p. 254) thus quotes a 
tradition on the authority of Hollam- 
ous and Hieronymus, the Peripatetic, 
that from th<3 two primitive elements, 
water and earth, was born a dragon, 
who, besides his serpent’s head, had 
two other heads, those of a lion and a 
bull, bedAveeu which was placed the 
visage of God, ©eot} TrpJcrwTrov, wvo- 
jxd(Tdai 5e Xp6vov aytparov /cal *UpaK\va 
'rhv avrSv. Atheuagoraw (Legat, pr. 
Ghrist. s. XV. C, p. 3, edit. Lindner) 
repeats the tradition, stating, how- 
ever, still more clearly di/opia 'Hpa/cAijs 
Koi Xpivos. John Lydns (de Mens, iv, 
46, p. 220, ed. Eoeth) silso says, 
'Hpa/cAiJs Se (5 Xpovos itapa rip Niicofidx<p 
etpijrat. Tiie visage of God, with the 
symbolical .figures of the bull and lion, 
are strilcinglj' illustrative of the Nine- 
veh sculptures of “the god and god- 
dess of war,” and the expression xP^dvav 
ayfjparov, “ time without bounds,” also 
brings into the category the ZeTW<m 
aharend of the early l^gians. 


As a further proof of the connection 
between Hercules and Saturn, Raoul 
Eocbette, following Movers (Phonizier, 
i. 2i)2) , refers to the name of Kivan, 
This he supposes to be the same as 
the Greek kIuv and Hebrew 
(Amos V. 26), and to have been as- 
signed because the god Hercules was 
worshipped under the form of “a 
pillar,” or “ column ; ” and he refers 
the Egyptian name of Xar for Her- 
cules to the same source — but there is 
no evidence in the inscriptions of the 
columnar -worship of Hercules, nor 
have we yet found any cuneiform 
name for Nin which could represent 
p'U or Kivan. (See Raoul Eoehette’s 
Memoir, p, 50^) , 

Raoul Rochette further quotes many 
epithets, such as pdvTis, cj>vffiic6s^ (piKd- 
<ro<l}os, 're\ea'T'f)s, &c., applying to Her- 
cules as the god of knowledge ; and ho 
explains this apparent incongruity by 
referring to the ‘HpaicXeovs 
inscribed with mystic characters, and 
perhaps the same as the autudiluvian 
columns of Plato and Josephus, as well 
as the Kdap-ov idoms, which contained 
all the secrets of nature, and which 
Atlas gave to HercnlcH, according to 
Herodotus, quoted by Olemens (Strom. 
I. 15, s. 73, p. 360 ) ; but a moi*e satis- 
factory explanation of the Greek myth 
is to be found in our discovery that 
the Assyrian Hercules was confoonded 
with Oannes, the author of all science, 
being typified at Fimrui by the man - 
fish, which, according to Berosus, was 
the figure assigned to the other deity. 
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to liim. As tTie celestial Bull, or liad the title appa- 

rently of T'hibli; but the meaning of the term is obscure, and to 
establish any connection between the constellation Taurus and 
Saturn, in the astral mythology of Assyria, we haye to travel almost 
beyond the limits of legitimate criticism. The following remarks 
are oifered, however, as a possible solution of the difficulty : — In 
the mythical names of the East, the termination in an may be 
usually recognised as a mere dialectic development. The true name 
of the planet Saturn then, instead of Kivan, may be Kin ov Gin, 
and this tei'm can be connected both with Hercules on the one side, 
and with the Bull on the other. Gin in fact, which is a strictly 
historical name, as it occurs in Greek characters at Behistmu, was a 
famous warrior of old Persian romance ; whilst the same title under 
another form, Gan, which means “ a bull,” but was also taken as a 
proper name, was applied to the true Arian Hercules, the founder 
of Persian nationality .2 Eurther, the second month of the Assyrian 
year, which, supposing the year to commence with Aries, would fall 
under the zodiacal sign of Taurus, was represented by the same 
cuneiform sigix which denotes a bull (alpu), and to which the name 
of is attached in the Stellar Tablets j this mouth moreover 

answering to the Thura^nahar of the Pei’sian calendar, where Tkura 
is evidently or “1113, Tuvpo9, and to the Ziv of the old Hebrew 

calendar, which may very well stand for Gin, as Zam-zummin stands 
for Qamgummi, &c.^ In our present state, however, of uncertainty 


" The connection, iiowever, between 
the names of Giv and Gav is very 
doubtful. The name of Gin, which 
belonged to the father of Gotar/es (at 
Behistun mTAPZHC TEOnoePOC), 
sooina to be the eame as the Vivan of 
the groat inscription of Darius ; while 
Gav or (Java., the name of the famous 
blacksmith of Isfahan, who drove out 
Zohak (the Scythians), and restored 
Ai-iuu supremacy, must rather, accord- 
ing to the early Arab historians, who 
apply the title to a dynasty instead 
of an individual, answer to the Zend 
Kara, “royal” (iu JlTava Us, &e,), if 
that bo really a genuine ancient term. 
At any rate Gan, “a bull” in old 
Pcrsiiiu, is a distinct word, as in 
Qauhm’uvjn for T(oPp6as. It is at the 
same time curious to remark, in refer- 


ouoe to this subject, that Gav for “ a 
smith” has its correspondent in all 
tho Celtic tongues. Coin pare Wedsh 
(Jo/, Irish Gohha, and Golhan, Latin 
name Gdbamis, modQra Gowan, the 
same termination I'eappearing as in 
Kivan and Vivan. Remark too that the 
god whose claim to the name of Kivan 
we are now considering is actually the 
god of iroti, and thus “the smith" 
par excellence. We need never indeed 
be startled at finding Arian analogies 
in examining the old Babylonian terms; 
for there is abundant evidence of a 
primitive Arianisra, anterior probably 
to the development of the Sanscrit, in 
tho construction of tho cuneiform 
alphabet. 

■ ® Tho identity of Thnra-vuMr with 
the 2nd month of the year, named Ziv 
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as to wliether the Mendacan name Kwan for Satni’ii is really of the 
same aTiti(;][uity as the other six planetary names, Bel, Nedy, SJimias, 
Iditar, Neho, and Sin^ or whether it is a later importation from the 
Persian — a,fEording as it does the only single instance of identity in 
the planetary nomenclature of the Mendsean and Syrian on the one 
side, and the Pehlevi and Persian on the other — there is no use in 
any further disenssion of the question. 

Of more interest will it be to attend to the other names of Nin-ijo 
and Bar, 'Navr with regard to the adjunct iip is explained 

in the vocabularies to signify merely “a name,” so that the title 
may perhaps he read Nin, “ the lord or master,” kot'' and it 

is very remarkable that a precisely identical usage seems to have 
prevailed in the Semitic correspondent of the title, the great warrior- 
god who was worshipped in Assyria, and who was, according to the 
tradition of the country, immediately connected with Ninus,^ being 
entitled by the Armenian historians Bar-slmn, that is by 

name,” or “ the lord or mastei’,” tear' i^ox^v? It is not by any means 


in the old Jewish calendar, and re- 
presented by the cuneiform sign for 
"a bull,” is proved by the Behistuu 
inscription, and helps to ostablisli the 
fact that the old year commenced as 
at pre.<5ent with Msan, 

^ If we compare the 13th chapter 
of the 1st book of Moses of Chorene 
with the Paschal Chronicle (od. Diu- 
dorf. vol. i. p, 68), we shall be quite 
satisfied that the same tradition of 
ancient Assyrian mythology is related 
by both authorities. In either history 
Ninus, the founder of the empire, is 
succeeded by a warrior-king, who, for 
his great achievements, is placed 
amongst the gods and worshipped by 
the. Assyrians. It is therefore most 
interesting to observe that this deity, 
who is named Bar (or Barsam) in the 
one tradition, is named ©aiippos in the 
otlier, a confirmation being thus ob- 
tained of the identity of Bar and Nin 
with the constellation Taurus, and 
with the man -bulls of Nineveh. ' The 
tradition too in the Paschal Ghronicle 
is of the more importance that it is 
given on the authority of & 

Ea^vXdoptos, rie/jcn?!!-. A further proof' 
that the or Thur of this pas-' 


sage, really represents the Assyrian 
Hercules, typified by the man-bull, is 
to be found in the tradition which it 
also preserves of tie deified hero 
ha'ving been named ’'Aprjs after the 
planet Mars ; for there is no better 
authenticated fact than that the 
Romans believed this star, according 
to the Ohaldman mythology, to be 
sacred to Hercules. (See the various 
passages cited by Raoul Rochette in 
his Memoir, p. 46, from the Efcyna. 
Mag., Maorobins, Pliny, Servins, 
Cicero, and Varro.) The origin of 
this confusion is to be sought in the 
constant a.ssociation of the Assyrian 
Nin or Hercules with Nergal or Mars, 
and in their being invoked indiffer- 
ently as "the god of war and battles.” 
John of Malala (edit. Bonn. p. 19) algo 
mentions this Assyrian king Qoijpas, 
who was also named Ares, and who 
first raised a crr^A^ or " column for 
worship. 

® There is however another explana- 
tion of the name Bar-sam or Bar-shem, 
of which some notice must be taken. 
It has been ab?eady stated that if the 
Noaohide Triad be compared with the 
Assyrian, Anu will correspond with 
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easy to disci'iminate the xise of these names hetweon. Bahylonia and 
Assyria. Nin-ip is undoubtedly of Babylonian. origiUj JSfin being 
the Hamite term for “ aloi’d or master,” and signifying “a name,” 
and there is an incidental yerification of the reading in the epithet 
of '33*13 Nhipi. -which the Talmud applies to Nopher or Wtffer, in 
allusion probably to the patron-goddess of the city being the wife of 
Nin-ip or Hercules; but that the same name, or at any rate its 
essential element Nm, must also haye been used in Assyria, can 
hardly be doubted when we consider the standard traditions of 
Ninus, and the very name of Hineveh, the capital. On the other 
hand there is no positive eyidence of the name of Bar or Ba,r-shem 
])eing used in Assyria Proper, except the statement to that effect of 
the historians of Armenia ; but there is proof of the title being used 
by a people in the immediate vicinity of Assyria, as well as of the 
connection of the title both with Hercule.s and Saturn. Thus the 
Icings of Hatra (modern Hadhr, W. of Kileh-Bherghni) who fought 
ijl with the Romans — ^both with Trajan and Severus — are always 

i named by the Greek historians whilst in old Arabic 

history, in tbe accounts of the wars of the same kings with the first 
'i Sassanian monarchs of Persia, the names are employed of JDMzan 

■‘j and Batnh ; Blihdn, which was known to the Arabs as the name of 

an ancient idol, being apparently the same term as Desanaus, ^ yfhich., 
according to Eusebius, was an eastern name for Hercules, and 
Batrun (pv Saturn), which, although stated by tbe Arabs to signify 
“ a king,” is not of any known Semitic etymology, being a remnant 
perhaps, like His, of a primitive Scytho-Arian -nomenclature, which 
after-wards through the Etruscans penetrated to Rome.® 


Ham, BeZ-jy-imrofi with Shem, and E4a of Bar being -used for " a son ” in old 

with Japhet. The Armenian Bar- AssjTian, though of such goncral em- 

Kom may then very well be “the son ploymont in that sense in lato-r times, 

of Shem,” alluding to the descent of ® Sec Horodian. HI. i. II. 

Ein or IleronleR frorn Bel-Himrod or 7 Desanaus is the ortliography used 

Jupiter j and it is not a little in favour in St. Jerome’s Latin version of Euse- 

of this explanation that the '.Paschal bins, but tbe Greek text has AidfSar. 

Ohronido gives the name of Zd!/tijy to . The people who used the name are 

the father of a name which said to bo Pheenicians, OappadoclaiiM, 

may very well stand for Sam or Shem.' ' and Ilians, all more or less Arabs. 

Tlmfc Bar-sam was a genuine title Soo Sold- do Diia Syris, p. 113. 

may further he inferred from the ® Pooock in hia Specime-n Ilisi,. 

name of Krirntyis, Parshandaia in Arab. (p. 103) first investigated this 

Esther ix. 7, which signifies given to subjeot, recognising the apparent 

Parahan. The only objection to this identity of Satrun and Saturn, but 

etymology is, that there is no evidence being unable to find a correspondent 
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As far as the Greek accounts of tho wars and hunting expeditions 
of In inus may be received as genuine Oriental traditions, they mast 
be referred to Ah'w or Sar, the true Assyrian Hercules and the tute- 
lary god of the Assyrian kings. His temple in the Assyrian capital, 
described by Tacitus (Annal. xii. 13), is perhaps the very building 
at Nimrud which adjoined the pyramid; and the account of bis 
exploits in the nocturnal chace, which is given in the same passage, 
is in exact accordance with his character in the inscriptions, as the 
god who excites and dii’ects the various hunting expeditions of the 
king. There were, however, two temples at Oalah especially dedi- 
cated to him, the one named which was probably that 

adjoining the pyramid, from whence have been obtained the annals 
of Sardanapalus and the various figures and invocations to Ifm; 
and tho other B/'i Kura (?), at the S.E. corner of the mound which 
contained the obelisk of 81iamas-Yi.<,l, a monument also dedicated to 
the same deity ; and it was in I’ef erence to these temples that he 
took the titles Pal-Zira and Pal-Kura (the son of Zira and the son 
of Kura), which we find in the respective royal names of Tiglaih- 
Pileser and Kin-pal-7mra. 

There is not any direct notice in the inscriptions of temples being 
raised to him in Babylonia ; but he must almost assuredly have had 
some famous shrine at Hifier, the Nopher Ninpi of the Talmud,®' 
because, in the first place, “ the Queen of Nipur ” w^as his wife, and 
in the second place the “ Herculis arae ” of the geographers, which 
Ptolemy makes the southern limit of Mesopotamia, and places in 


for Dhlzan. Cliwolsohn (Ssabier nnd 
cler SsabisnuiR, vol. ii. p. 693) lias 
since carried on fbo inquiry, acenmn- 
lating all av'nilable Arabic and Syriac 
authority to illustrate the name 
but lie has fallen altogether 
into a wrong trtick in seeking to 
idomtify the Hadhr of Salmn with the 
Syriac Qhetm supposed by Ephraem 
Syrns to mai’k the site of the Calah 
of Genesis. This latter city was on the 
Tigxda between SamaiTa and Tokiit, 
and was famous for its Jewish colony. 
It adjoined Tirlmi, also a 

very ancient site, and the Tharrana 
of the Peutingerian. Table. The Son- 
ihirs of Ghetra cannot therefore be 
connected with SaPrun of Hadhr. , 


0 This very remarkable epitbet 
ocom's in the Joma, and was thus 
probably in use as late as the 2nd or 
3rd century of Christ, 

7 Ptolemy places the 'HpaaXsous 
in long. 80 and lat. 34-20, and 
Apamaea in long. 79-50 and lat. 34-20. 
The Peutingerian map also gives a 
route from Tiguba (Gutlia) ** ad Her- 
eulem,” in which almost every station 
may be identified. In the Periplus 
of Marciau (Hudson’s Geograp. Min. 
vol. i, p. 18) the ‘UpaKXeovs crrvAai are 
assigned apparently to the extreme 
N. W. limit of Snsiana,, an indication 
which -will suit Niffer sufficiently well. 
The said altars or pillars were pro- 
■ hably obelisks or monoliths, such as_ 

: have been already found in Assyria,' 
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the ivnrnediate -vicinity of Apamosa (modern mins of SaJcheridh),'^ can 
only by possibility refer to Mficr. In Babylonia itself there is some 
reason for supposing that he was worshipped under another form, 
the god whose name signifies “ the son of the honsc,’* and of wdiom 
a sculptured figure was found during the recent excavations at 
Babylon,® talcing his place apparently in the later mythology of tliat 
city. To this latter deity, at any rate, Nebnehadnozzar raised a 
temple at Babylon, and assigned the title “ ho who breaks the shield 
of the rebellions,” which nearly resembles some of tlie ordinary 
epithets of Hercules.* 

That this god, Nin or Bar, was the son of Bol-Nimrud, is con- 
stantly asserted in the inscriptions ; ® and wo have thus an illus- 
tration of the descent of Hercules from Jupiter, and of Hinus from 
Belus ; but he is also called the sou of Kimnvut or JEea,*'' as if there 
were a distinction between Pal-Zira and Pal-Kura, or between the 
god Nin or Hercules, as worshipped in the two great temples of 
Oalah. It is also cleardy stated on one tablet that this same god 
Nin or Nin~ip, with the title of Khalkhalla, the brother of the 
lightning,” was the father of Bel-Nimrud, in allusion apparently to 
the descent of Jupiter Belus from Ohronos or Saturn. 

Of the wife of this god nothing more is known than that she is 
called “the lady of Nipior,” “the lady of Parzilla,” of “ Aar 
Bulana,” and of other places equally unknown. On her own 
monuments at Niffer, however, she bears the ordinary title of Bilai 
Nip’ut, and is thus proved to be Beltis, the -nufe of Belus. May not 
this evidence then that “ the great Queen ” was both the mother 


inscribed with the annals of the ting, 
but also bearing an invocation to Her- 
cules. : ; ^ 

The identity of the two Apanifcas 
(upper and lower, or the Babylonian 
and Mesenian) -with Naammiya and 
Helcherieh respectively, can be deter- 
minately proved by a comparison of 
the Greek and Latin notices of those 
towT-is with the Arab geographers, and 
especially with the Taltnndic tract 
Kiddushin. 

® This dguro, with the name of the- 
god attached, is given in Mr. Layard’s 
last -work. 

^ gee E. I. Honsc Ins. col. 4, 1. 44. 

® So on Michanx’s stone, col. 3, 1. 
on the Shamas-Vul obelisk, col, 1, 


1. 15; and on cylinder seals repeatedly. 

® The star Kimimd, however, is 
joined in the lists with the lesser Bcd- 
Himrud as titles applied iudiffercntl-y 
to ma. 

7 On further examination it seems 
quite certain that the goddess called 
“the queen of the land (?),” the invo- 
cation to whom is inscribed a(3ross ihe 
open-mouthed lion now in the British 
Museum, must bo the wi'fe of Niiv, 
aiid the same deity therefore as “ the 
lady of Nipur,” Beltis in fact assum- 
ing the character of Bollona. Her 
titles are very numerous ; she is “the 
goddess of the land ; the gi’eat lady ; 
the mistress of heaven and earth ; the 
queen of all the gods ; the heroine 
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and wife of Nin explain tlie' tradition of tlie incestuous intercourse 
of Semiramis witli her own offspring, tliougli it does not at present 
appear from whence the Greeks could have introduced the name of 
S(uniramis at such a very eaidy period of the Assyrian mythology. 

The numerical symbol of jN"m would appear to be 40 ; though as 
that number is already appropriated to Hea, some error may be 
suspected in. the tablet. Among the divine emblems he probably 
owns the horned helmet, which is the same as that worn by the 
man-bull, and which, moreover, always heads the group wherever, 
as on the paveme&t-siah of Sardanapalus and on the monolith of 
Shamas~Iva, the invocation is addressed to this particular deity. 

One of the metals is also indicated by thfe exact cuneiform title of 
the god, the sign Bar, preceded by the determinative of divinity. 
The metal in question seems to be iron; and it can hardly be 
doubted, therefore, that there must be some connection between 
this cuneiform name of Il-har and the Hebrew Bardl, which 
is xised for Iron in that language, though of very obscure etymology. 
Whether the term Bardl can be connected with Ahnil, the “ stone 
god,” who -was a deity worshipped by the pagan Assyrians as late 
as the 5th century of Christ, will be discussed under another head. 

It only remains to notice the name of SaVSj/ 9 , which is applied by 


■who is celebrated amongst the gods, 
and -w^lio amongst the goddesses 
watches over parturition (?) ; who 
warms like the sun and marches 
victoriously over the heights of heaven 
and earth ; she -who controls the 
spirits; the daughter of Anu ; illus- 
trious amongst the god.s; the queen 
of strangers (?) : she who precedes 
me ; she who brings rain upon the 
lands and hail npon the forests .... 

. . . the goddess of wav and battle ; 
who is alone honoured in the temple 
of Bit-Zira, ; she who refines the laws 
(?) and protect the hearts of women 
(?) ; who elevates society and blesses 
companionship .... the goddess of 
prophecy (?) ; tho storm rider (?) ; 
the guardian ■v'ho takes caro of the 
heavens and the earth for the benefit 
of all races of mankind ; of auspicious 
name; the arbiter of life and death- 

whose sword is good;’* 

These titles are rendered in many 
cases almost oonjeoturally, and m-ust 


not therefox’o be critically depended 
on. They are chiefly of consequence 
in showing that Beltis was held to he 
the daughter of Aim, which however 
requires confirmation. 

In support of the argument that 
the “ queen or mistress of the land ” 
is re^ly Beltis, we may compare 
Michaiix’s stone, col. 8, 1, 10, where 
the supreme goddess is similarly 
designated and associated with the 
great gods Anu, Bel-Nimrod, and Hda ; 
and on the tablet whero her twelve 
titles are enumerated a corresponding 
form is used. It appears to have been 
always customary to worship the 
deities in pairs ; that is, the god and 
his goddess wife were placed together 
in the same temple; and'svv may iha.s 
be assured that the ruin atNimrud 
from which the open-mouthed lions 
were exoa-b-ated was a chapel belong-, 
ingto the great temple of Bif-Zira, 
..■wMoh was especially dedicated to the 
god and goddess of war. 
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Agathias to the Assyrian Hercules, on the authority of Berosus. 
This name has been much canvassed by classical and Oriental 
scholars, but without any definite results.® It may be interesting, 
then, to add that Bar is explained in one of the Babylonian voca- 
bnlariGS by Zindu, as if the one name meant “ the binder with 
chains,” and the other “the binder to the yohe,” ® and both being 
sufficiently applicable to the god in question, either as Hercules or 
as the Man-Bull. 

(x.) The second of the minor gods is JBel-MerodacJi, or the planet 
Jupiter. It may well be doubted if the name Merodacli, which in 
later times was universally applied to this god, belonged in its origin 
to the mythology either of Babylonia or Assyria. There is one 
example, it is true, of a god’s name written as Marduh in the name 
of a Son of Merodach-Balada^i’s, who was called N’aMt-Mardiih;''- but 
there is no evidence whatever to show that this was the same deity 
as the Babylonian Merodacli. All the evidence, indeed, leads to 
a contrary conclusion.® The god who must in later times have been 
known as Merodacli, from his title forming the initial element in the 
name of the king Merodach-Baladan, is represented both in Assyrian 
and Babylonian by three independent groups of characters, which 
read respectively as Su, Sit, and Amarut (or possibly Zurnt')? 
Merodaeh was, in all probability, a mere qualificative epithet, like 
Nipru, which was on’ginally attached to the name Bel, but W'hich 


® M. Eaonl Rochette has most 
elaborately examined this subject in 
bis memoir already referred to, and 
has sought to connect this name of 
not only with varieties of the 
same title used by other authors 
(Sandaii by Ammianus, SdrSa by 
Basil of Selouoia, and by John 

Lydus), but also with the Besauaus 
or AtwBav of Eusebius. In regard how- 
ever to the latter identification, his 
arguments are not conclusive, Dhixan 
offering a sufficient explanation for 
Bosciiiaus, without the necessity of 
correcting St. Jerome’s orthography. 

® There is no indication, however, 
tliat tho Hamito word Bar thus ex- 
plained really represents the name of 
the god. If that had been the case, 
the chiterminativo of -divinity would 
have been probably prefixed. 

1 See B. M. Ser.pl. 22,1. 33. ■ 

^ It seems quite impossible, if Mwi'- 


. duh were really tho phonetic I’eadiug 
of the name of the god Merodacli, that 
that form should never be once used 
in expressing the name of tho Baby- 
lonian king Merodach-Baladan, a 
name for which there are at least 
half-.a-dozen variant ortbogr.aphios. 

® That is, the initial ehai’.acter of 
tho old Hamito name generally used 
for Merodacli may bo pronounced 
either amar or gur, according to the 
vocabularies. It is just possible that 
this name itself may road Arnardalc 
instead of Amarut (compare ’AfiopSaala 
of Ptolomy), but there is nothing to 
prove such a reading at present. 
Whether this be the case, or whether 
the phonetic repre.sentativR of M'ero- 
dach is still to be discovered, it is 
pretty clear that tho name is Ilamite, 
and that it is useless therefore to seek 
for its meaning in the Hebrew Ian- 
guage. . 
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afterwards usurped tlie place of the proper name. Its signification 
is veiy doubtful ; and all the epithets, indeed, by which Merodach is 
distinguished in the early period of Assyrian history are equally 
obscure. He would seem, however, to be called “the old man of 
the gods,’’ “ the judge ” (?), and to have had the gntoB under his 
especial charge, probably as the seats of Justice.^ The earlier Assy- 
rian kings usually name him in their prefatory invocations ; but they 
do not seem to have hold him in much veneration. Although as 
the tutelary god of Babylon from an early period, he was in great 
estimation in that province, the Babylonian kings being very 
generally named after him,® his worship does not appear to have 
been cordially 'adopted in Assyria until the time of Vul-lush III., 
and was perhaps cultivated in consequence of the consolidation of 
the two monarchies nnder one head, which, with some show of 
reason, is assigned to that king’s reign. Vul-lush at any rate 
sacrificed to BeZ {Merodach^, Nebo^ and Nergal in their respective 
high seats at Babylon, Borsippa, and Cutha ; ® and he took credit to 
himself for having first prominently placed Merodach in the 
Pantheon of AssjviaJ Sargon, without dedicating to him either 
a temple or a gate, still paid him great honour, and ascribed to the 
united influence of Asshur, Hebo, and Merodach his acquisition 
of the crown of Babylon. It is under the late Babylonian kings, 
however, that liis glories seem to culminate. The inscriptions of 
Nebuchadnezzar are for the most part occupied with the praises of 


< If these epithets are rightly 
reaclerorl, the Assyrian Bel-MerodacJv 
answer to tlio BeKiOaP of the 
PJjoonicians, i.e, “the old 

Bel” (Damasc. ap. Phot. p. 3'i3), as 

well as 'to the 3^, 

“ Bel, the grave old man ” of tho 
Rabreans of Ilarran (sec Chwolsohn, 
rnl. ii. p. •'39), and especially to pis 
Avhich is tho Hohrew name for tho 
planet Jupiter as the star of “ Jus- 
tice.” 

® One of the primitive Chaldmn 
kings wlniBo bricks are found at 
WarTta was named Ilerodaeh-gina, 
Another king of Babylon contempo- 
rary with Tiglath-Pileser I. was called 
^r&'odach-iddm-akM; and the names of 
the two rival monarohs of Babylon. 


whose wars are rocorfled on the black 
obelisk of Shalmaneser II,, each con- 
tained Merodach as the initial ele- 
ment. 

® During the Assjonan period these 
were apparently the three high places 
of god- worship in Babylonia ; for tbey 
are spooilicaUy mentioned both by 
Shalmaneser IT, and Ytil-lush HI. as 
the scenes of their sacrifice. Hothing 
indeed can be more evident than that 
Babylonia was a sort of holy land to 
the Assyrian, Every king who pene- 
trates into the province offers sacri- 
fices to the gods at their respective 
shrines; and the Babylonian idols seem 
to have - been, tho most valnahio 
trophies that the victorious monarch 
eo,tdd[ carry back to Xineyeh, 

7 See B. M, Ser. pi. ^-0, 1. X7. 
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Merodacli and with prayers for the continxiance of his favoiar. The 
king ascribes to him his elevation to the throne ; “ Merodach tlie 
great lord has appointed mo to the empire of the woi-ld, and has 
confided to my care the far-spread people of the earth ; ” “ Merodach 
the great lord, the senior of the gods, the most ancient, has given all 
nations and peojfie to my care ; ” “ Merodach the great lord has 
established me in strength ; ” and ISferiglissar speaks of him in the 
same style as “ the first-hoim of the gods, the layer np of treasures, 
he who has raised me to supremacy over the world, who has 
increased my treasures, and has appointed me to rule over innumer- 
ahle peoples," The prayer also to Merodach with which the in- 
scriptions of hTehnehadnezzar always terminate, invokes the favour 
of the god for the protection of the Icing’s thi'one and empire, and 
for its continuance through all ages to the end of time. It is qiiite 
clear, indeed, that under the later Babylonians, and especially under 
Nebuchadnezzar, Bel-Moi’odach vt^as considered the source of all 
power and blessing, and had in fact concentrated in his own person 
the greater part of that homage and respect which had been 
previously divided among the various gods of the Pantheon, though 
at the same time it is impossible to say over what particular aspect 
or branch of human affairs he was supposed to preside. 

An attempt has already been made under the second section to 
discriminate between Bel-Nimnid and Bel-Merodach ; hut a few 
remarks on the same subject require still to he added. The great 
Temple of Babylon which had the old Hamite name of Bit Saggaih, 
was the high place of the worship of Bel-Merodach ; and it is in 
reference apparently to the particular idol of the god which •was 
exhibited in this temple that the term Bel came to he used by the 
Assyrians instead of Merodach, as if the former term had been the 
proper name of the idol. s Thus, although Vul-liish III., Tiglath- 
Pileser II., and Sargon frequently .speak of Merodaoh as an Assyrian 
god, they use the term Bel alone, and without any adjunct, when 
they notice the particular idol in the temple of Bit Saggath, to 
whom, in conjunction with his wife Zi/r-hamt, they offer sacrifices, 
and who is thus 'positively , identified with Merodach. It is indeed 


® In the famous denanciatiou , of 
Isaiah against Babylon, chap, xlvi, 
vor. 1, Bel and Nebo aro spoken of as 
the two great objects of worship, pre- 
cisely aa Sargon, who was the con- 
temporai-y of Isaiah, Uses the names of 


Bel and Nebo in the account of his 
Babylonian sacrifice. Jeremiah (chap. 
1. vor. 2) in a later age distinguishes, 
it is true, between Bel and Morodaeli, 
but it is possible that ho merely re- 
fers to separate idols of the same god. 
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only on the supposition that the idol of Merodach, worshipped in 
the great Temple at Babylon, had the special title of JBd, that we 
(,‘au exjdain the separate and independent use of the two names 
in the royal Babylonian nomenclature, as for instance in the names 
of Merodaoh-Baladau and 'Bel-shar-uzur, or Belshazzar. The Greeks, 
as it is well known, are unanimous in ascribing the great Temple at 
Babylon to Jupiter Bclus ; ^ and the name of Bel, it may be added, 
is to the present day attached to the planet Jupiter in the astral 
mythology of the MondaeansJ 

Bel-Merodaeh is frequently mentioned on the tablets as the son ef 
Jlea and Bavkma, in exact accordance with the statement already 
quoted of Damascius; and he is everywhere associated with his 
wife Zir-hanit,^ who is also sometimes called “ the queen of Baby- 
lon,” out of compliment to her husband ; though that title more 
properly belongs to Ishtar or Nana, as will be presently explained. 
The name of Zir-hanlt is of considerable interest. It might have 
been supposed from the variant orthography as used in the Assyrian 
inscriptions, that it meant “ she who produces offspring ; ” but from 
a passage in the great inscription of ISTebuchadnezzar, where the 
goddess is as usual associated with Merodach, it is evident that Zir 
must be a proper name, and that hanit, “ genitrix,” is the mere 
feminine of hanu, which is one of the standard epithets of Merodach. 
The name, as written in the passage referred to, is-.^ir TJmrbanUnja, 
or “ Z'ir the mother who bore me ; ” ® and it is almost certain that in 


^ The statue of Jtipiter Belus cte. 
scribed by Herodotus (i, 183), is cer- 
tainly the same as the great idol of 
Merodach iu the temple of Bit, Saggat, 
of wliioh Mebuchadnezzar has loft so 
curious an account. It had been 
made of silver by an earlier king, but 
\\'as overlaid with plates of gold by 
Mebuchaduezzar himself. (See B.I.H. 
Ins. col. 3, 1. 1 to 7.) 

^ See Norberg's Onomasticon, p. 28, 
and ob.scrvo also that the Sabasana of 
Hairan called the 5th clay of the week 
after Bil, in allnsion to the planet 
Jupiter. (Ohwolsohn, vol. ii. p. 22.) 

^ Examples of this association occur, 
let, in tho notice of the sacred rites 
performed by Tiglafch-Fileser IL at 
Babylon (B. M. Ser. pi. 17, 1. 15); 
2ndly, in all the inscriptions, of Sargon 
referring to his conquest of Babylon ; 


Srdly, on Sir T. I’hiUips’s Cylinder of 
Nebuchadnezzar, col. 1, 1. 27 ; 4thly, 
on the mythological tablets, passim ; 
and 5thly, in the E. I. House Inscrip- 
tion of Nebuchadnezzar, col. 4, L 16. 

^ It canuot of course be proved that 
the name which occurs in tlie E. I. H. 
Ins. col. 4, 1. IG, refers to Zir-hamb ; 
hut the ideutification is highly prob- 
able. For the convertibility of the 
initial sign with tho phonetic reading 
of Ziru, compare B. M. Sev. pi. 12, 
1. 10, with pi. 87, 1. 17, and for the in- 
different orthography of this same 
word Zir with the hard or soft Z, 
comp. Sir T. Phillips’s Cyl. col. 3, 1. 1, 
with Birs-Hfimrud Oyl. ooL 1, I. 3. 
Supposing Zir bo he a Hamite mme, 
like Shaba, Lm, BanMna, &o., the 
feminme termination in t would not 
'bff Squired, [It 
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tliis title we must look for the origiaal form of the Sticcoth IJenoth of 
Scripture, the goddess worshipped hy the Babylonian colonists in 
Samaria. Whether, however, Sucooth is a Hamite term equivalent 
to Zir, irdported^^ by the colonists into Samaria, or whether, as may 
be suspected, it is not rather a Semitic mistranslation of the name 
— Zirab, “ supreme,” being confounded with Zarat, “ tents,” — -is a 
point we may hardly venture to decide. 

There is but one notice of a temple to Zir-Jjcmit in the inscriptions, 
which was at Babylon, and probably attached to the temple of 
Sit-Sayyath but as the name of Zir-fanieh is applied in Arabic 
geography to a town on the Tigris, near the site of the ancient 
Apamisa, there can bo little doubt but that the goddess also had a 
temple in that vicinity. 

The numerical symbol of Bcl-Merodach, as he is named at full 
length on the tablet, which applies notation to the Pantheon, is 
unfortunately erased, and there are no means at present of recog- 
nising the emblems either of the god or of his wife Zir-hanib. 

It may be added, however, that he is included in a list of stars, 
and assigned the second place, perhaps in allusion to the position, of 
Jupiter among the planets. 

(xi.) The next god to be examined is Ney'yal or Mars. There can 
fortunately be no doubt in this case as to the pronunciation of the 
name, because it occurs in the first place as the initial element 
in the name of Ncryal-slmr-uzu)\ the N//n7\);tra/.>os of the Greeks; 
and, secondly, bccaiisc the deity in question can be positively 
identified with the ISTergal of Scripture, the god of the Cuthites. 
This god was of Babylonian origin ; audit may be doubted if he was 
ever known by a Semitic appellation, unless indeed jh'ia, ‘.‘the 
lion,” may he recognised as one of his proper names. His earliest 


It maybe added that Dr, Hincks 
preferred regarding' the name Zirhemit 
or Zirpanit as a feminine adjective 
from a root Zirh, which also occurs in 
the name of the gad liil Zirhu. On 
the tablets, however, there is no appa- 
rent connection between the two 
names ; and if the Zir-Vmbmit of the 
great hfebuebadnezKar inscription be 
really tht) eame goddess, Dr. Hincks’s 
proposed dtjrivation must fall through. 
In the later Persian or Magian 
mythology the name of Zirfdn 


was applied to the moon. See Uyde, 
De Rel. Vet, Pets. p. 260. 

^ See Sir T, Phillips’s Cyi. col. I, 
1. 32. In this passage the proper name 
of the templo of Zir-hauit is not given ; 
but it may bo presumed to be the 
same building as the Bit Zir f)f the 
E, L H. Ins, col. I', 1. 14', thougli that 
edifice is explained to bo the “templo 
of the god of M-ulA-harrU,” which, 
according to the tablets, \va.s a title of 
Marta’s. 
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title was Ya-gur or Va-tur, of uncertain meaning. His standard 
title, Ner-gal, signified probably “ tbe great bero,” tbe first element 
having a peculiar adjunct attached to it to distinguish lYir, “a man 
or hero,” from 'Nb% “an animal,” and the second element gal, being 
a dialectic variation of gula, “ great.” The name is sometimes 
indicated by the use of the first element alone,® as has already been 
ohserved in the case of As for Asshnr, San for Sansi, Pa for Palm^ 
&c. Another title by which Hcrgal is frequently designated may be 
read phonetically as 8i-du ; but this is pure Hamitc Babylonian (si, 
“before,” du “going”) and simply nacana “preceding” or “going 
before,” not however as “a herald,” but rather as “an ancestor.” 
Other names which equally apply to Nergal are “ the brother,” and 
“ the great brother,”® though neither the phonetic reading of snob 
names, nor the allusion they contain, is very clear. His epithets are 
not very numerous, but they are for the most part sufidciently 
distinct; thus, he is “the storm ruler,” “the king of battle,” “the 
champion of the gods,” “the male princijfie” (or “the strong 
begetter ”), “ the tutelary god of Babylonia,” and “ the god of the 
chace;” and more particularly he is “the ancestral god of the 
Assyrian kings.” Nergal and Nm are the two gods under whose 
auspices all the expeditions, both for war and hunting, take place, 
and by whose assistance foes are discomfited and lions and other 
wild beasts are slain. If there is any distinction, indeed to be 
observed between them, Nergal is more addicted to the chace of 
animals, and Nm or Hercules to that of mankind.'^ 

All these special indications would seem to point to a tradition of 
Nimrod, “the great hunter,” and the founder of the Babylonian 
empire, from whom the kings both of Babylon and Nineveh would 
trace their descent through, according to the boast of Sargon, three 
hundred and fifty generations ; and there are circumstances also 
relating to the local Avorship of Nergal, which go far to confirm the 
connection. Thus Nergal is constantly spoken of, in exact accordance 
with Scripture, as the god of Gutha or Tiggaha.^ On Sir Thomas 


^ As on the notation tablet so often , 
referred to. 

In tlio inscription of Sargon at 
Nirnrud, JS'ergal, nndoi* the naxno of 
'Hiic great bi’other,” is said to be 
one of tho resident gods of Calah. 
(B. M. Ser. pi. Bd, 1. 17.) ^ ’ 

See the annals of Asshur-iair-pal 


throughout, and more particularly the 
legends on the hunting-slabs of 
Asshur.hani-pal. 

® For the identification of Gutha 
and Tiggaha compare B. M. Ser. pi. 46, 
1. 15, Avith pi. 91, 1, 82. The city was 
named Atyova by Ptolen^y, Digba by 
PJwy, and Tigubisinthe Peutingeiian 
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Phillips’s cylinder, Nergal and Laz are the gods of the temple of Mis- 
luvco in the city of Tigga%a,. On a tablet in the Musea.m, Nenjal is said 
to live in Tiggaba. Vul-lu$h III. sacrifices to Nergal in Tiggaba ; and it 
is therefore cnrions to find that at the time of the Arab conquest of 
Babylonia, and before Koranic fables could have penetrated into the 
country, Gutha was already recognised as the city of the old Nimrud 
of popular tradition, and a shrine was established there to mark the 
spot where the Chaldsean tyrant had cast the patriarch Abiuham 
into the fire for refusing to embrace idolatry 

There are other points of considerable interest relating to Nargal. 
A cuneiform term, written precisely like the name of the god, with 
the exception of the omission of the adjunct which qualifies Nir^ 
is used in an inscription at Khorsalad as a synonym for the more 
ordinary term to denote “ a liem,” ^ both of the phrases meaning, as 
it would seem, “the great animal,” or “the nohle animal.” We 
might thus infer, that Nergal, being amongst tbe gods as the lion 
amongst animals, was represented in the Assyrian sculptures by 
the figure of the Man-Lion, as his associate Nin was by the figure of 
the Man-Bull ; and this inference becomes certainty when we dis- 
cover on another tablet that Aria, the Hebrew and Syn'ao word for 
“ a lion,” is the Semitic name for the god who was king of Tiggaba. 
Whether then this name of Aria for “ the god of battle,” may not be 
connected with the Greek becomes a legitimate object of 

inquiry.^ • 


map. Tlie ruins of Outha, distant 
about twelve miles from Babylon, 
were first tliscovei’cd by Sir H. 3la\v- 
linson in ISlB, and have since boon 
repeatedly visited by travellers. 

** Ibn Athir in fclio ICdmil, quoting 
from ooniomporary autbority, state.s 
that Badd, the Arabian general in 
A.n. 16, after taking pussossion of 
Gxi,tlia in his advance on Ctesiphon, 
visited and offered up prayers at the 
shriue of Ihralvim-el-Klialil. Tho 
shriuo, which still exists, and is yearly 
visited by crowds of pilgiirnsj is one 
of the holiest spots in the country. . 
The fable of Abraham being cast into 
tho furnace, which is founded' on a 
mistranslation of tho name of' "ns, Vr, 
dates from the third century of our 
era, and, may very possibly have boon 
engendered in tho noighboiiring Jew- 
ish academies of Bur a and FombeditTia ; 


but no reason can be assigned for 
transferring the scene of the fable 
from Miujheir to Cutha, except the 
local tmdition of the ^vorship of Nim. 
rud or Nenjal at tlie latter place. In 
Arabic history tho seat of Nimrud’s 
empire is always placed at Cutha. 

* This remarkal>le variant occurs in 
the Ins., Ho. 14, from Sallo 10. 

>^Tho more esiiecially as the Nedun 
states that the Sabmans of Havran 


still applied the name of Ares, 


to the 3rd day of the week, or .Dies 
Martis. (S.sabicr und dei’ Hsahismus, 
vol. ii. p. 22). It may bo worth while 
also to notice tho tradition preserved 
by Massondi that the Assyrian kings 
took the name of Andu, or “tiie 
Lions,” which was tho same as Nim- 
Tud, (Notices des Manusciits, tom. 
viii. p. 148.) 



The o^ily temple with, which we are acquainted as belonging to 
'Nergal bcvsides the famous shrine at Tig gala, is a small edifice that 
was lately opened on the mound of Sherif Khan, near Mnereh, the 
slabs and bricks of which bore legends stating that “ Sennacherib, 
king of Assyria, had raised a temple named Qalhmis, in the city of 
Tarbiz, to his lord the god NergaV’ 

Of Laz, the supposed wife of Kergal, who is associated with the 
god, hoth in the inscriptions of Tiglath-Pilesor II. and of ISTebuehad- 
uezzar, we positively know nothing beyond the name. 

Tiio name of ISTergal has not yet been found in the cuneiform 
stellar lists ; but Ncrig, a contraction for Nergal,^ is the Mendsean 
name for the planet Mars to the present day. 

It remains to consider whether the name of Aibnil — a god who was 
worshipped in Assyria as late as the 4th century, Jovian having 
destroyed his temple at Wisibis — applies to Nergal or Nin, As Abnil 
and Barzil appear to mean the same thing (“ the stone god ”),® and 
as the metal iron, which is named Barzil in Hebrew, is evidently 
connected with the god Bar in Assyrian, the same cuneiform signs 
being used for both, it would certainly seem most probable that 
Ahnil was also a name for Hercules; and this conjecture is 
strengthened by the fact that the hieroglyphic name of a god found 
on the ivories of the north-west palace at Himrud, and thus record- 
ing, it may be presumed, the guardian deity of the spot, whom we 
know to have been Hercules, has been read Aubn-Ka,^ which is the 
same as Auhn-il or Abnil, II and JRa for “ a god ” being used indif- 
ferently in the ancient Babylonian ; but on, the other hand, in the 
passage upon the cylinder of Heriglissar, where we have the actual 
cuneiform name of Ab7i-Ba, we must, it would seem, suppose a 
reference to Nergal rather than to Nin, inasmuch as the one god was 
the guardian deity of the king {Nergal-shar-uzur meaning '‘‘Nergal 
protects the king”), whilst the other was, as has been already re- 
marked, almost unknown to the later worship of the Babylonians. 


The same coutraofcicm may be re- 
marlced in the name of ‘Afiewfipiyost 
king of Spasini Oharax, mentioned by 
Joaephns, Ant. xx. 2, § 1, 

^ The father of the famons Ephraom 
Syrus was a priest of this temple. 
(Asseman. Bib. Orient, vol, i. p. 26.), 

® Bard or Ba/rz in Kurdish is pre- 
cisely the same sie pK in Hebrew.}, 
and traces of the old Hamite Baby- 
YOL. I. 


Ionian are constantly to be recognised 
in that and the other moimtain ' 
dialects. 

s Mr. Birch, in his paper on ihe 
"Nimrad ivories in the Jonrnal of the 
Royal Society of Literature, has trans- 
lated this name ‘^tbe shining snn;" 
but he was not then aware of the 
identity of the terms H in Assyrian 
and Ba ■ ih Babylonian for a god.” 
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The passage on the cylinder is simply as follows : — “ Ahi-Ba, the 
champion of the gods, has given him his shield,” which of course 
may apply equally to either deity, though on the whole Norgal 
would seem to have a superior claim. 

The name of Nergal is of very common occurrence on the 
cylinder-seals, hut there is no emblem that can be distinctly 
assigned to him ; and the numerical symbol which he bears, 12, 
is equally devoid, as far as we can ascertain, of any phonetic 
import. 

(xii.) hText in order we have a goddess, whose ordinary phonetic 
name is Ishtar, the ’‘Aarap-rg of the Greeks and Ashtoretli of Scrip- 
ture. She is not very clearly distinguished from Beltis in some 
localities ; but they are of course in their functions entirely difl'erent, 
the one answering to the Rhea or Cybele of the Greeks, and the 
other to Venus. Ishtar Avas pi*obably in its origin an Assyrian 
term rather than a Babylonian ; but in process of time it came to be 
used in both countries, as a generic name for a goddess, precisely 
as AsshtiT was also used in Assyrian for a god.'' What the primitive 
Babylonian synonym may have been cannot be proved ; a,s the 
complicated monogram which represents it, is otherwise unlcnoAVii.® 
During all the best known period, howeA^er, of Babylonian history, 
the name of Nana, phonetically written, is everywhere used to 
denote the goddess in question. As far as our present experience 
goes, the local name of Nana seems to have been unknoAvn in 
Assyria, and tbe local name of Ishtar to have been unknown in 
Babylonia, until very recent times, and we should therefore be 
almost justified in believing Ishtar and Nana to bo absolute 
synonyms — and the more especially as the tvAm names are actually 
in use at the present time, Ashtar in Mendtean,-’ an d Na^d in Syrian,'*- 


So in Scripture Baalim and Ash- 
toretli (or Asheroth) are simply used for 
tlie idols of gods and goddesses (Co-m- 
paro Judges xi. 13 -witli 1 Sam. vii. 12). 

® In tte E. I. House Inscription, col, 
6, Is. 47 and 54, where this monogram 
is used in reference to a particular 
loc.‘ility in Babylon,, named after the 
g<.d.(.less, it must be presumed that the 
phonetic reading wonld be Nana, : 

" See Norberg’s Onomasticon, p. 20, 
^ The name of Nani is given by the 
Syi’ian lexicographer Bar Bahlut, as 
one of Lhe fifrcGn -titteaf'^i^liecl to the 


planet Venus by the Arabs ; but it may 
bo doubted if tho name is found in. any 
Arabic poetry or history that is now 
extant. Tho Elymtoan temple of 
Venus, as it is -well Irno-wn, is called 
tho Temxjle of Nava7a in 2 hlaccab. i. 
12 ; and the samo legend of HANAIA 
is constantly found on tho coins of 
the Indo- Scythians, who borrowed 
their religion as Avell as their letters 
from , the banks of the Euxdirates. 
Places also wliich still bear the name 
■ ot Bihi Ndn{, ov “the lady Venus,” 
are not uncommon in Affghanistan. 
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to denote the planet Yenns, — were it not that in some of the lists 
of the idols belonging to the different temples, Ishiar and Nana, are 
given as independent deities. Perhaps, however, even in this case, 
the distinction may only he that Ishtar is the Babylonian, and Nana 
the Assyrian Venus. The epithets applied to the goddess are 
as follows. On the Tiglath-Pileser cylinder she is “ the head of the 
gods,” “ the Queen of victory,” “ the avenger of battles," and 
tln’onghont the inscription she has the title attached to her of 
Amrnh^ “ the fortunate ” or “ the happy,” In the Asshnr-izir-pal 
inscriptions she is “ the mistress of heaven and earth,” “she who 
defends from attack.” Sai’gon, who joins her with Anu as the 
patroness of the western gate at Khorsabad, merely describes her 
as “the goddess who rejoices mankind.” Although Sennacherib 
and Esar-haddon both mention her, they do not make any allusion 
to her functions ; but in the hunting legends of Ass/mr-Sam’-paZ, she 
is distinctly called both “ the goddess of war ” and “ the goddess of 
the ohace.” 

Her shrines also were numerous. "Whether she was worshipped 
at Oalah is doubtful ; hut she had certainly a fane at Asslmr, and 
two very celebrated temples at Hineveh and Arbela. An inscrip- 
tion indeed has been found at KoyunjiJe, recording the erection 
of a temple to her on that site by Asshur-izir-pal ; and there is 
also a minute account on a clay tablet of the restoration of her 
shrine at Arhela by Asshur-bani-pal, in whose historical inscriptions 
she is moreover usually called “ the Lady of Arbela.” There can 
be little doubt then but that Esar-haddon ’s address, which has been 
already noticed, to the Goddess XY, of Xineveh and the Goddess 
XY. of Arhela must refer to this divinity, although the numeral in 
question, being identical with the sign Bi, ought to indicate the 
other female goddess, Beltis.^ Ishtar is occasionally spoken of even 
in the inscriptions of Assyria, as “the lady of Babylon;”^ but in 
general, where the Babylonian Yenns is mentioned by the kings of 
Assyria, the name is used of Nana. Thus Tiglath-Pileser records 


® The Bahylonian Ei for 15 is prob- 
ably cognate with the Pehlevi lie for 
20, and the term may perhaps have 
boon nsecl indisoriminately for “a 
goddess,” which would account for its 
indifferent application both to Beltis 
and Ishtar. Another proof of the ■ 
confusion between these goddesses, is 
in the Sabeean use of the name of 


Beltlvi or Beltis, for the (Jfch 
day of the week, or Dies Veneris.” 
(See Ssabier- tind der Ssabismus, voL 
ii. p. 22.) 

® This may be observed in the in- 
sbription on the back of the slab from 
Ne^viih, near Nim/rml, which has not 
y«t been published. 
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liis iaving sacrificed in Babylonia to Nana, tlie Lady of Babylon, 
together with four other pairs of deities — Asslmr and SheriiJia, lid 
(Merodach) and Zir-banit, Nebo and Taramit, and Nergal and Ijos : 
and Sennacherib also relates how he carried off as trophies fj’om. 
his Babylonian expedition the sun-god of Lara7io}ia, Beltis of Ruled, 
and Belt is of War/ca ; Nana, Bilat Tila (or the Queen of Life ?), 
Bitlinnu, Bisliit, and Nergal. 

On one mythological tablet, containing equivalent lists of the 
gods an'angod in throe columns, it must be admitted that Islito.r 
and Nana are separated, as if they were distinct deities, Isular 
being joined with “ the queen of the chace ” and BUat Hi, wl-ulo 
iVana is associated with Telita, “goddess of the lakes; ” with “the 
queen of Babylon,” or (according to the old nomenclature) Bin^ 
Tirlii; ^ and with another deity, “the queen of the stars,” evidently 
the planet Venus ; but it is impossible to say whether association in 
this tablet implies identity or merely relationship. 

It must further be noticed that on Sir Thomas Phillips’s cylinder 
Nana is throughout joined with Nebo, as if they were man and wife, 
taking the place of the goddess Varamit, who appears everywhere 
else as the associate of the god, and thus leading to the inference 
that the two names must relate to the same deity. This is a 
difficulty which our present means of information do not enable us 
to clear up, for the only list we possess of the synonyms of Varamit, 
the wife of ISTebo, is too much injured to he of any use; and 
although on another tablet the double union is given of Nebo and 
Nana and Nebo and Varamit, it is not explained whether the two 
names do, or do not, refer to the same goddess. The evidence, 
such as we have, however, is certainly against the identity. 
Varamit, otherwise of great celebrity, is never once mentioned in 
the inscriptions of iNfehuchadnezzar, full as they are of information 
with regard to^.the temples of Babylonia : she was evidently there- 
fore out of favour with that monarch, and Ncma may very possibly 
have been thrust temporarily into her place ; hut the marriage of 


The old Hamite namo, or at any 
rate one of the old Hamite names of 
the city of Babylon, must hare been, 
read Din-TirM, din, “a city,” being 
the root of ^ and the ^al 

Id being the mere affix of locality; 
wJiat the meaning of Tir, however, may 


have been, is very donbtfnl. The 
name, entirely unknown in sacred nr 
profane history, seems nevertheless to 
have been in. nse as late as the ago of 
Darins Hystaspis, for in the Ihiby- 
Ionian version of the Behistim inscrip. 
tion it replaces the Babirush of the 
Persian text. 
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tlie two planets Tonus and Mercury would be sucli a soiecisna in 
astral mytliology, tliat it cannot be admitted without direct proof, 
Jdhnrr is left without any number on the notation tablet, and her 
oinhlom among the divino symbols cannot be recognised with any 
eei'iaiiity. 

(xiii.) The last of the five minor gods is Jilebo, or Mercury. 
Tlda god was also of Babylonian rather than Assyrian origin, and 
had the primitive names of PaJeu (the intelligent ?), Ak, and 
Nahiii, Naim being a later Semitic reading.® His functions are not 
by any means clearly defi.ned, the epithets which describe them 
being for the most part of doubtful import. Tho following titles, 
however, afford some clue to his character in the Assyrian Pantheon. 
Ho is “the holder of the sceptre of power ” — “ the god who teaches 
or iustrncts,” Upon his statue, executed by an artist of Oalah, for 
Yui-lnsh III. and Semiramis, there is a long list of epithets, but 
a fev? only can be understood. He is “the inspector over the 
heavens and the earth ” — “ he who hears from afar ’’ — “ the holder 
of the sceptre ” (?) — “ he who possesses intelligence ” — “ he who 
teaches ” — “the glorifier of Bel Himrod ” — “Lord of lords, who has 
no equal in power ” — “ the sustainer “ — “ the supporter “ the 
ever ready ” — “ whose wand is good.'' ® lii'ebuchadnezzar, who was 
under his especial protection, calls him “ the inspector oven the 
heavens and earth, who has given the sceptre of power into my 
hand for the guardianship of mankind;” and again, “the lord of 
the constellations (?), who has granted me the sceptre of power for 
the guidance of my people.” So also Heriglissar — “Habu, the 
eldest son, has given the sceptre of power into my hand, to guide 
mankind and to regulate the people.” There are many other 
epjithets which seem to refer to Hebo, as the god of learning, or 
rather of letters ; but it would hardly be safe to translate them. It 
may, however, bo remarked, that on the numerous tablets of A.sslmr- 
Ijard-pal, which the king ordered to be drawn up for the purpose of 
aci juainting the people of Assyria with the language, the religion, 
the science, and even the literature of the earlier and more polished 


® Nabiu or Nabiv has been, hitherto 
believed to be a mere irregular 
phonetic rendeiang of the name ; but 
the vocabularios show that N<A)iv> was 
Hamite and Nabu Semitie for the 
same term, which was probably o(^- 
nected with the Hebrew root to' 


boil forth” or ‘ 
. ^ There are 
! pear to relate t 
themagio art,* 



:e they can he satis- 
led. 
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Babylonians, tlie work ia nsually said to be undertaken under tlio 
auspices of the “far-hearing” gods, Naiu and TFanuito, in evident 
allnsion to their character as the divinities who presided over 
knowledge.’^ 

Tho statues of ISTebo in the British Museum wore found in a 
chamber at the south-east corner of the mound at ISTimrud, which 
chamber must have belonged to a temple called Bit-Saygil, as the 
god is named in the inscription PahBit-Saggil, “the son of the 
temple of Saggil,” in the same manner as Nin is named Pal~Zim 
and Pal-Kwra from the various temples in which he was wor- 
shipped. The most famous temple, however, of Nebo's was at 
Borsippa, and is known in the inscriptions under the name of Bit- 
Zida, an old Hamite term of which the Semitic equivalent has not 
yet been found. This temple, indeed, of Nebo at Borsippa was 
almost as celebrated as the neighbouring temple of Bel-Merodach at 
Babylon. Bach of these temples had a tower attached, in which 
was deposited the ark or tabernacle of the god. The tower of the 
temple of Bit-Saggafh, containing the ark of Merodach, is fully 
described in the inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar; and is that of 
which Herodotus has given so remarkable an account in his notice 
of the great temple of Belus at Babylon. The tower of the temple 
of Bit-Zidct at Borsippa, which contained the ark or tabernacle of 
Nebo, and which was built after tho fashion of the seven spheres, is 
that celebrated edifice of which the mins exist to the present day, 
bearing the name of j9frs jNiimmd!.® 

On Sir Thomas Phillips’s cylinder it is repeatedly stated that 
Nana was associated with Nebo in the worship at this temple ; but 
in no other inscription of Nebuchadnezzar’s is there any allusion to 


’’ Nobo occupies a very inferior place 
in tbe Pantbeon under the early 
Assyrian kings ; he is either not men- 
tioned at all, or, at the vesry close of 
tho invocation passages, as the last of 
tho minor gods. Vul-lush III. indeed 
appears to have first bronghtHebo pro- 
minently forward in Assyria after, his 
sottlomont at Babylon. [In a list of 
the epithets of Nebo lately discovered, 
we have distinctly the phrase ^‘in- 
ventor of tho writing of the royal 
tablots.”-—H. 0. K, 18G1,] 

® Dr. Hincks has remarked that the 
two signs employed to represent 2Tebo 


on the ofton-qnoted notation tablet 
are those which separately indicate 
“fire;” but he is nnable to detect 
any connection between “fire” or 
flame” and the god in question. 
Norberg, however, under tbe head 
NebOi in his Onomasticon, p. 9S, 
remarks of Mercury, “ golatus ct 
pematus, cum casteris plane tis soli 
vicinior sit, a poetis fiagitur ; ” and 
the stage or sphere of Nebo at Birs 
Nimrud is thus formed of brick burnt 
into slag, and exhibiting the blue 
colour which was sacred to him. 
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such a union. There was a part of Babylon apparently called after 
Nana, “protecting her votaries;”^ but she has no temple in Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s detailed list on the East India House slab ; nor is there 
any allusion to the name of Varamit^ who was the true wife of 
Nebo, throughout that inscription. It is only from the tablets and 
from the Babylonian notices in the Assyrian inscriptions of Tiglatb- 
Pileser and Sargon that we are positively assured of Yarctmit being 
the wife of Nebo.^ 

There is another interesting circumstance connected with Nebo’s 
patronage of learning. In an interior chamber of the Birs Nimrud, 
which seems to have been a chapel or oratory, all the bricks are 
found to be stamped — in addition to the ordinary Nebuchadnezzar 
legend — with the triangular figure of the wedge or arrow-head, an 
emblem which is also commonly found both on the cylinder seals 
and among the groups of divine emblems. The inference from this 
fact cei’tainly is that the arrow-head was adopted as the symbol of 
Nebo beeanse it was the essential element of cuneiform writing, 
which must have thus been under his especial care ; and there is 
further a coincidence between this symbol and one of the best 
authenticated names of Neho 'srhich can hardly be fortuitous. The 
name alluded to is Tir^ which means, on the one hand, “ ah arrow,” 
and which, on'^the other, is the old Persian name of the planet;^ 
and that this title must have been applied to Mercury as early as 
the time of Nebuchadnezzar is proved by the city which the king 
built and dedicated to his favourite deity at the mouth of the 
Euphrates, calling it 'TcprjBwv * or AipiSwr t9f “ given to Mercury.” 


the calendar of the Sabasans of Haii-an, 
in which the 4th day of the weet 
(Dies Merourii) was named 
Kehuk, with the guttural termination 
which was so often added after a long 

vowel.' 

As the name of this city involves 
some very important ethnological con- 
siderations, it may be as weU to note 
that tbe fact of its foundation by 
Nebuohadnezzar is given by Megas. 
thenos from Abydf-'i'.s, ; n Iho am hoi - 
ity of Berosus. (See Oory’s Frag. p. 
46.) That the name is at any rate as 
old as the time of Alexander is further 
proved by the ocoun'cnce of the name 
; of Atpl$a>riSf which has precisely the 


“See E. 1. id. ins. col. b, is. 47 
and 54. 

^ The reading of Varamif or Vrmit 
is not quite certain ; nor is there any 
etymology for the name which appears 
jini'ticularly applicable, for a deriva- 
tion from Dti, “to be high,” would 
suit any other god or goddess equally 
well. If tbe name might be read 
Kkammaynit (and ihoro is autliority 
for thus valuing the initial sign) a far 
more interesting field would be 
opened for comparison with Arabic 
and Mendman names. 

2 It is here taken for granted that, 
Nebo is the planet Mercury. The 
identification indeed is proved both by 
the boobs of the Mendgeans and: by,' 
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la tlie Mendtcaa “boolcs also, Nebo, wlio represents tlie planet 
Mercury, is called “ tbe scribe 5 ” and the same character appertains, 
to a certain extent, to the Egyptian Tet, the Greek Hermes, and 
the Latin Mercury.'^ Of course it is to this god that we must refer 
the traditions of the Babylonian Hermes, the reputed author of the 
Chaldasan oracles.® There was an old Syriac legend that Hermes 
was biiried at Kalwadha,® the city from whence the Ohaldajans per- 
haps took their name but no particular connection has been yet 
detected in the inscriptions between that city and Hebo. The high 
place of the latter was Borsippa ; ® and it was no doubt in the 
colleges attached to this shrine of the god of Icaiming that the 
Borsippene Ohaldaaans obtained such celebrity.® The respective 
worship of Bd-Merodach at Babylon and of Nebo at Borsippa, was 
maintained, it would seem, to the 3rd or 4th century of Christ, as 
it is mentioned in the Talmudic tract on Idolatry, which is supposed 
to be of the latter period of history.^ The tablets do not give 
any satisfactory information as to the parentage of Hebo or his 
relationship to the other gods ; but on his statue he calls himself 
the son of Kimmut, the astronomical name of Idea, and there is 
doubtless in their functions a general resemblance between the two 
gods. In this respect, however, Babylonian departs from classical 
tradition, as the Greek Hermes was the well-known son of Zeus 
and Maia. 

4. A very few lines must suffice for the remaining gods of the 
Pantheon. Those most deserving of attention are — 1. AUoM, a god- 
dess named independently, as if of some importance, and probably, 
therefore, identical with the ’AA/xTa of Herodotus. 2, Bel a 

same meaning in Arrian, de Reb. Ind. *• Abulfarage has preserved this tra- 
p. 588. See all the authorities for ditionin]iiaHistoriaDyiiastiarimi(p,8). 
Teredon and Diridotis in Cell. Geog. ’’ See the quotation from Massoudi’s 
vol. ii. pp. 641, 642. The name of TenMh in Not. des Man. tom. viii. p. 
Tiridates, so well known in later 168. 

history, is of cognate derivation, ® Nahu is thus especially named on 

^ The Persians pretended that the the tablets the Lord of Barsip or 
planet Mercury received the name of Borsippa. 

Tir, “anaiTow,” from the swiftness of ® Strabo, lib. xvi. § 6, p. 60.0. 
its movement. (See Hyde de Rel. ^ Babel and Bursif are repeatedly 
Vet. Pers. p. 242.) named together in the Mendman Sidr 

® See the varions notices of this precisely as Babel and Biirsi are 
Hermes collected by Chwolsohn in associated in the Aiwiha Sam; but 
“ Ssabier und dor Ssabismus,’* also . the worship of Bel and Nebo seems to 
Smith’s Biograph, Bio. in voc. Tris- . have expired at these places before 
megisfcus. the former work was written. 
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god to whom Il^'ebticliaduezzar erected a temple in the city of 'Ba?., 
and -irlio is named, thongli not described, on tbo tablets. Ho may 
bo the Jupiter Serapis in whose temple at Babylon Alexander’s 
officens held their vigils in his last fatal illness, praying for the life 
of their lord. 3. ‘Iclalc and his wife JBelat Muh, gods of the Tigris ; 
and Supnlat of Vadfkila, Lord of the Euphrates. 4. Kanisum, who 
had a temple at Oiitha} 5. Kurrihh of Bit Ahltil, a goddess who is 
very frequently mentioned on the tablets. 6. SarralcJiu and Mumii, 
Lord and Lady of Kis (Kicrcria of Herodotus). 7. Zamali of Klmp- 
shan, also of great celebrity in the old Chaldaean time, being men- 
tioned on Porter’s Ilymer bidck. 8. Lagamal, who is perhaps the 
same god as Ip, to whom Nebuchadnezzar raises a temple in the 
town of Ashi.^ 9. Wada or Nm-Wada of Tarmaz, whose name pro- 
bably occurs in Kalwadiui, answering to the Scriptm-al GhilmadI 
10. Balm, which may be a name for the Sun, being joined with Sin^ 
the Moon : ” and a vast mrmber of other names, such as Bhihli, 
Zarih, Zalraii, Miskliara, Gasran, Vara or Bel Vara (to whom Tig- 
lath-Pileser I. raised a temple at Asshur), Shaskit, Namd, Kippat, 
Paniri, Gimura, Kilili, SaJcMrta, Paskirta, &c.® 

5, Eveiy town and village indeed throughout Babylonia and 
Assyria appears to have had its own particular deity, many of these , 
no doubt being the great gods of the Pantheon disguised under 
rustic names, but others being distinct local divinities. It can be 
of no interest to pursue the subject into greater detail, nor indeed 
are the materials available. If the Oriental student will recall the 


~ Ib is curious that ou oue tablet 
Kanisura should bo assigned to Cutha, 
and Xcrgal should be called king of 
Larancha, in opposition to all other 
authorities which, as far as Babylonia 
is concerned, px-etty well confine 
Norgal to Gutha or Tiggaha. 

•* See Sir T. Phillips’s Cyl. col. 2, 
1. -Ifi. Amhi is said ixx the TOcabularies 
to be equivalent to Nabv, on the tablets,' 
and the town is associated with 
Borsippa, as if in its immediate 
vicinity. 

^ WaM, , was still worshipped 
by the Arabs up to the time of the 
Prophet, and is denounced in .the 
Koran. (See Pococke’s Spec. Hist.' 
Arab. p. 90.) . ' ■ 


® In this brief abstract of the names 
of some of the gods mentioned in the 
mythological tablets the foreign 
deities aro not included, though some 
of their names aro of considerable 
interest. The tutelar god of Susa, 
for instance, vrm named Ar-nmnnu, 
which would seem to be connected 
with Arimanes on the oxie sido and 
with the Teutonic Hertmn or Arminins 
on the other. Another Elymaean god 
was Sumha, and a city was: called 
after liim near the mouth of the 
Euphrates, which seems to be the 
‘'AfiW’i) of Herodotus. On the cylinder 
indeed of Asslmr-bani-pcbl there is a 
■ list of twenty gods whom the king 
paaried off as tropMes from Susa. 
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mul.tittidinoi3s names tliat swarm up out of tlie Pantheon of the 
Hindoos or Mendsoans, he will he able to form some idea of the 
result which awaits the labours of any zealous antiquary who will 
take the trouble to clean the thousands of mythological clay tablets 
now mouldering on the shelves of the British Museum, and who 
will afterwards copy and decipher their legends. — [H. C. R.] 
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ESSAY XI, 

ON THE ETHNIC AFFINITIES OF THE NATIONS OF WESTERN ASIA, 

1, lutormixtiiro of races in Western Asia, 2. Earliest popalatiott Tnranian, 
3. Development of Hamitism and Semifcism. 4. Indo-European family. 
5. Turanian races : (i.) Parthiians — (ii.) Asiatic Ethiopians — (iii.) Oololiians 
— (iv.) Sapeiri — (v.) Moschi and Tibaroni — (vi.) Early Armenians — (vii.) 
Cappadocians — (viii.) Snsianians — (ix,) Chaldmans — (x,) Nations probably 
Turanian. 6. Semitic races : (i.) Cilioians — (ii.) Solymi — (iii.) Lydians 
not Semitic — (iv.) Cappadocians and Himyaritie Arabs not Semitic — (v.) 
Other Semitic races. 7. Division of the Semitic races into groups : (a) 
Eastern, or Assyro-Babylonian group — (6) Western, or Hebroeo-Pboemoian 
grou|) — (c) Central or Arabian group. 8, Small extent of Semitism. 9. 
Late appearance of the Indo-Europeans historically. 10, Spread of the- 
r/ice from Armenia, threefold, 11. Northern migration, into Europe. 12. 
Nations of the Western migration: (i.) Pelasgi — (ii.) Phrygians— (iii.) 
Lydians — (iv.) Oarians — (v.) Mysians — (vi.) Lycians and Oaunians— (vii.) 
hfetienians (.P). 13. Eastern, or Arian migration. 14. Nations belonging 

to it : (i.) Persians — (ii.) Medes — (iii.) Carmanians — (iv.) Bactrians — (v.) 
Sogdians — (vi.) Arians of Herat — (vii.) Hyreanians — (viii.) Sagartians — 
(ix.) Chorasmians — (x.) Saraugians — (xi.) Gandarians, &o. 16. Tabular 
view. ■ 

1, In Western Asia, the cradle of the human race, the several 
ethnic branches of the human family were more closely inter- 
mingled and more evenly balanced than in any other portion of 
the ancient world. Semitic, Indo-European, and TS-tar, or Tura- 
nian races, not only divided among them this portion of the earth's 
surface, but lay confused and intensporsed upon it, in a most 
remarkable entanglement. It is symptomatic of this curious inter- 
mixture, that the Persian monarchs, when they wished to publish 
a communication to their Asiatic subjects in such a way that it 
should be generally intelligible, had to put it out, not only in three 
different languages, but in three languages belonging to the three 
principal divisions of human speech. Hence the trilingual inscrip- 
tions of Behistun, Persepolis, &c., which consist of an Indo- 
European, a Tatar, and a Semitic column. Hence, too, through 
the unchangingness of all things human in the East, the remarkable 
parallelism of modem with ancient edicts in these regions, where 
at the present day it is necessary in many places to employ three 
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tongues, representatives of the three families, the Persian, the 
Arabic, and the Turkish, in proclamations addressed generally to 
the inhabitants, Indo*European and Semitic races continue as of 
old the principal occupants of the territory. The Tatar element is 
present now, as then, in a less proportion than the others. The 
only difference is, that from a subject the Tatar has bcGomc the 
dominant race. 

In attempting to reduce into .some order this chaos, and to refer 
the several nations existing in W estern Asia at the time of Hero- 
dotus to their true ethnic type, I shall follow wliat appears, on a 
view of the entire phenomena, to have been the chronological series 
in which the several families spread themselves over the reg'ion 
in question. 

2. If then we go back to the earliest times to which either the 
light of history, sacred and profane, or the less certain but still 
valuable clue of ethnological research enables ns to reach, we seem 
to find spread over the whole of the tract of which wo are speaking, 
a Scythio, or Turanian population. It is indeed perhaps too much 
to presume a real affinity of race between all the nations whose 
form of speech was of this character. For the Turanian type of 
language is not, like the Semitic and the Indo-European or Arian, 
a distinct and well-defined family.^ The title of Allojpliylian^ by 
which the greatest of English ethnologists ^ designated this linguis- 
tic division, was not without a peculiar appropriateness ; marking, 
as it did, the fact that there is no such affinity between the various 
branches of this so-called ethnic family, as that which holds together 
the several varieties of Semitic and Arian speech. Turanian speech 
is rather a stage than a form of language ; it seems to he the earliest 
mould into which human discourse naturally, and as it were spon- 
taneously, throws itself j being simpler, ruder, coarser, and far les.s 
elaborate than the later developments of Semitism and Ariauism. 
It does not, like those tongues, possess throughout its manifold 



1 Professor Max Muller says, “ The istic marks of union ascertained for 

tliird family is the Turanian. It this immense variety of layhjuagos are 

comprises all lan^agos spoken in as yet very vague aad general, it com- 

Asia or Europe not inclnded under pared with the doimite ties of rela- 

tho Arian or Semitic families, with tionship which severally unite the 

the exception perhaps of the Chinese Semitic and the Arian,” ‘ (Laii''aago.s 

and its dialects, d’his is, indeed, a of the Scat of IVar, p. 80, 2iid"id.) 
very wide range ; and the character. s p^i(.pard. 
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ra-TtiifieatioBs a large common vocabalary, nor even a community of 
inflexions. Common \Yords are exceedingly rare ; ® and inflexions, 
iliough formed on the same plan, are in their elements entirely nn- 
lilco. It is only in general character and genius that the Tai’anian 
tongues can be said to resemble one another ; and the connection 
betn’-een them, although it may be accounted for by real consan- 
guinity or descent fi-om a common stock, does not necessitate any 
Kiich supposition, but ma,y be sufficiently explained without it. 
fl’ho principle of aijglutination,^ as it is called, which is their most 
marked characteristic, seems almost a necessary feature of any 
langtiage in a constant state of flux and change, absolutely devoid 
of a literature, and maintaining itself in existence by means of the 
scanty conversation of nomades. A natural instinct, working 
unifonnly among races widely diverse, might produce the effect 
which we see; and at any rate we are not justified in assuming 
the same original ethnic .unity among the various nations whose 
language is of the Turanian type, which presses upon the mind as 
an absolute necessity when it examines the phenomena presented 
by the dialects of the Semitic or of the Arian stock. 

3. All then, perhaps, that can be said with any certainly is, that 
in the most ancient times of which we possess any knowledge, the 
form of speech called the Turanian seems to have been generally 
prevalent from the Caucasus to the Indian Ocean, and from the 
shores of the Mediteivanean to the months of the Ganges. We 
might perhaps largely extend these limits, and say that the whole 


® “ Tho most necessary substan- 
tives, such as father, mother, dangh- 
tor, son, have frequently been lost, 
and replaced by synonyms in the 
different branches of this (tho Tura- 
nian) family ; yet common words are 
found, though not roith the same con. 
sistency and regularity as in Semitic 
and Arian dialects. The Turanian 
numerals and pronouns point to a 
single original source ; yet here again 
tho tenacity of tliese nomadic dialects 
cannot he compared witli the tenacity 
of the political languages of Asia and 
Europe (the Semitic and the Arian) : 
and common roots, discovered in the 
most distant nomadic idioms, are 
mostly of a much 'more general form 
and character than the radicals of 
the Arian and Semitic treasuries.” 


(Muller’s Languages of the Seat of 
War, p, 88.) 

* Thus explained by Professor 
Milllor : “ Agglutination. This means 
not only that in. their grammars pro- 
nouns arc glued to the verbs in order 
to form the conjugation, or preposi- 
tions to substantives in order to 
form declensions. . . . . What dis- 
tinguishes the Turanian languages is, 
that in them the conjugation and de- 
clension can still bo talten to ineoes ; 
and althongh the terminations have 
by no means retained their cigullica- 
tive power as independent words, they 
are still felt as modificatory, syllables, 
and distinct from the words to which 
they are added.” (Languages of the 
Seat of Wax, p. 90.) 
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Eastern, liemisphere was originally occnpied by a race or races, 
wliose various dialects possessed tbe cbaracteristics of the linguistic 
type in question.-^ It is, however, enough, for our present purpose 
to confine the assertion to the region known as ‘Western Asia, 
the tract lying between Hindustan and the Egean, the Black 
Sea and the Southern or Indian Ocean. ‘Within this district the 
Armenians (?), the Susianians or Elymaoans, the early Babylonians, 
the inhabitants of the south coast of Arabia, the original people 
of the Great Iranic plateau and of the Knrdish Mountains, and the 
primitive population of India, can be shown, it is said, to have 
, possessed dialects of this character ; ® while prohability is strongly 
in favour of the general occupation of the whole i*egion hy xiersons 
speaking the same type of language. The primitive form of the 
tongue, crystallizing among the less civilkecl hordes, has remained 
from the early times of which we are here speaking to tbe present 
day, the language of four-fifths of Asia, apd of many of the remoter 
parts of Europe. It is spoken hy the Einna and Lapps, the Turks 
and Hungarians, the Ostiaks and Samoeides, the Tatars and Thi- 
hetians, the Mongols, Uzbeks, Turcomans, Mantchons, Kirghis, 
Hogais, &G. ; by all the various races which wander over the vast 
steppes of Northern Asia and Eastern Europe ; hy the hill-tribes 


® The original occupation of Asia 
by Turanian races is proved in the 
text, and is generally admitted; the 
peopling of Europe in priineral times 
by tribes having a similar form of 
speech, -which yielded everywhere to 
the Indo-European races, and were 
either absorbed or driven into holes 
and comers, is apparent from the posi- 
tion of the Laps, Pins, .Esths, and 
Basques, whose dialects are of the 
Turanian type. Africa, where the 
Hamitio character of speech prevails, 
might seem to be an exception, more 
especially since Hamitism is repre- 
sented by the best modem Ethno- 
logers (Bunsen’s Philosophy of Uni- 
versal History, vol. i. oh, -vi, 5 Max 
Muller’s Languages of the Seat of ■ 
War, p. 24i, 2nd ed.) as a form of 
Semitism, and distinct altogether 
from the Turanian family. But the 
early Babylonian language in its 
alEnity with the Susianian, the second 
column of the cuneiform trilingual 


inscriptions, the Armenian cuneiform, 
and the Mantohoo Tatar on the one 
hand, with the Galla, the Gheez, and 
the ancient Egyptian on the other, 
may be cited as a proof of the origi- 
nal unity between the languages of 
Africa and Asia; a unity sufficiently 
shadowed out in Genesis (x. 6-20), 
and confirmed by the manifold tradi- 
tions concerning the two Ethiopias, 
the Cushites above Egiq-tt, and the 
Cushites of the Persian Gulf. Tlamit- 
ism, then, although no doubt the 
foiun of speech out of which Semitism 
was developed, is itself rather Tu- 
ranian than Semite ; and the triple 
di-?ision corresponding to the sons of 
Noah, which the earlier cihnologcrs 
adopted, may still be retained, the 
Turanian being classed with the 
Hamitio, of which it is an earlier 
; stage. 

® For the detail of tho proof, vide 
infra, pp, 674-081. 
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of India, and by many nations of tbe Eastern Archipelago. In 
certain favoured positions — ^in the groat Mesopotamian plain, and 
in the valley of the Mle, where settled communities were early 
formed and civilization naturally sprang up, the primitive or 
Turanian character of speech exhibited a power of development, 
becoming first Hamitic, and then, after a considerable interval, 
and by a fresh e:^ort, throwing out Semitism. It is impossible 
to say at what exact time the form of speech known as Hamitio 
originated. Probably its rise preceded the invention of letters, and 
there are reasons for assigning the origination of the change to 
Egypt. Prom the Egyptians, the children of Mizraim, it naturally 
spread to the other Hamitio races — ^then perhaps dwellers in that 
land — and by them was carried in one line to Ethiopia, Southern 
Ai’abia, Babylonia, Susiana, and the adjoining coast ; in another to 
■‘’hilistia, Sidon, Tyre, and the country of the Hittites. The steps 
of this development cannot be traced; but in the Babylonian 
records there are said to be evidences of the gradual development 
of Semitism from the Hamitic type of speech, which throw some 
light upon the previous transition. This change, which seems to 
have attained to a certain degree of completeness about the begin- 
ning of the 20th century b.c.,^ was accompanied or shortly followed 
by a sei'ies of migratory movements, which carried the newly 
formed linguistic type to the upper Tigris, and middle Euphrates, 
to Syria, Palestine, Arabia, and the borders of Egypt. Asshur 
probably “ went forth ” at this time out of Babylon into Assyria,^ 
while the Arammans ascended the stream of the Euphrates; the 
Phoenicians (perhaps, however, at that period hardly Semitized) 
passed from the Persian Grulf to the Mediterranean ; ^ Abraham and 
his followers proceeded from Ur by way of Harran to the south of 
Palestine ; and the Joktanian Arabs overspread the great peninsula. 
Prom these seats subsequent migrations carried Semitism at a later 


' Egypt is /car' V tEe land of 
Ham ” (Ps. Ixxviii. 51 ; cv. 23, 27 ; 
cvi. 22), theroforo perhaps called 
Ohemi, its only title upon the monu- 
ments- Ham probably took up his 
abode there, and his name passed on 
both to the coantry, and to its original 
chief god, Khem, the special deity of 
the Thobais, ■which was the first seat 
of civilization in Egypt, Egypt too 
furnishes the natai'al centre from 


■which the different Hamitic races can 
diverge to Ethiopia, Arabia, Baby- 
lonia, Palestine, and the Syrian coast. 
(See the genealogy of the children of 
Ham,. Gen. x. 6-20.) 

8 Supra, Essay vi, p. 438. 

9 Gen. X. 11. 

^ See note * on Book i. oh. 1, and 
compare the Essay mjpepded to -Book 
vij., ‘ On the Early Migrations of the 
Pheenioians/ 
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period, to Cyprus, Cilicia, Pisidia, Lycia, on tKe one hand; to 
Carthage, Sicily, Spain, and Western Africa, on the other. , 

4. The origin of the Indo-European tongue is involved in com- 
plete obscurity. Whether it was from the first a form of language 
distinct from the Turanian, or whether, like Semitism, it was a 
development, we have no linguistic records left us to determine. 
It is perhaps most philosophical to suppose that one law produced 
both the Semitic and Indo-European types ; and as the former can, 
it is thought, be proved to have hcen developed fro.m the primitive 
cast of speech, to assnme the same of the latter. This too would 
be more in accordance with Scripture than the contrary supposi- 
tion, since we read of a time when “ the wliole earth was of one 
language.’’® The place where the development arose was most 
probably Armenia, whence the several lines of Indo-European 
migration appear to have issued. Westward from that high moun- 
tain region one line may be supposed to have passed into Asia 
Minor, and thence flowed on to Greece, Italy, and Sicily; northward 
another to have penetrated 'the Caucasus, and entering the region 
of the Steppes to have spread vddely over them, proceeding thence 
ronnd the Black Sea into Central and Western Europe; while 
eastward a third line, passing to the south of the Caspian, found its 
way across the mountains of Afghanistan, and settled upon the Indus. 

5. Of the original period of Turanian preponderance — the period 
designated by the term 'SKvOurfioi- in early Christian winters ® — when 
Turanian or Scythic races were everywhere predominant, and neither 
Arian or Semitic civilization had as yet developed themselves, it is 
not of course to be expected that we should possess, either in 
Herodotus or elsewhere, much authentic history. The second, or 
Median dynasty of Berosus in Babylon,* and the Scythic domination 
of Justin,® are perhaps the most distinct historical notices of the 
time in question. The most striking trace of the former condition 
of things which remained in the days of Herodotus, was the exist- 
ence everywhere in Western Asia of a large Scythic or Turanian 
element in the population,- The historian indeed is not himself 
distinctly conscious of the fact. But the notices which his work 
contains of Scyths and Scythic influence in Western Asia,'’ are 

|Gen. xi. 1. j 4 Beros. Fr. 11, 

3 l^asolial Chronicle (p. 49, a) ; Epi- « Justin, i. 1, anti ii. 1-4. 

phanius (adv. Haares. i. 5-7); John of « Herod, i. 73, .104-6 j hi. 93; vii. 

Malala (Chronogr. p. 25-26), j 64. 
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indicative of the real condition of things, which the recently 
discovered cuneiform records place altogether beyond a doubt. 
Besides the Scythic inscriptions of Armenia (?), Susa, and Elymals, 
it is found that the Achsemenian monuments, wherever set up, 
contain in one column a Scythic dialect,’’ which would certainly not 
have been added unless a considerable section of the population had 
understood no other tongue.® These Scythic writings appear not 
only in Media, as on Mount Blwand and at Behistun, but in Pci-sia 
Proper — at Nakbsh-i-Rustam and Pasargadm. They can only be 
accounted for by the supposition, that before the groat immigration 
of the Arian races fi’om the East, Scythic or dYitar tribes occupied 
tbe countries seized by them. This population was for the most 
part absorbed in the conquering element. In places however it 
maintained itself in some distinctness, and retained a gita..?i-nation- 
ality, standing to the conquerors as the Welsh and ancient Coruish 
to the Anglo-Saxons of our own country. The Saceo of Herodotus, 
and Saica of the inscriptions, distinguished into Saka Humawarga^^ 
and Balia TigraJekuda, are remnants of this description ; and, taken 
in conjunction with the Armenians (?), Susianians, Chaldmans, and 
Southern Arabs, mark the original continuity of the Turanian 
occupation of these countries, just as rocks of the same formation, 
rising separate and isolated from the surface of the ocean, indicate 
the e.visfcenee anciently of a tract uniting them, which the waves 
have overpowered and swept away. 

If we inquire more particularly which of the "Wostern Asiatic 
nations in the time of Herodotus were either wholly or largely 
Turanian, we may find probable grounds for including under the 
former head — ^besides the Sacse — the Parthians, the Asiatic Ethio- 
pians, the Colchiaiis, the Sapeiri, tlio Tibarcui, and the Moschi; 
under the latter the Armenians, the Cappadocians, the Susianians, 
and the Ghahheans of Babylon. A few words must be said with 
regard to each of these nations. 


This was first asserted by Sir 
IT. Rawlinson (13oh. Insor. i. p. 34), 
It has .since been abundantly proved 
l;)y Mr. N(u’ri.s, of tbe Foreign Office. 
(Journal of the Asiatic Society, vol. 
XV. part i.) 

M. Bunsen produces a wrong im- 
prosslon when ho speaks of the 
Scythic translation as intended “for 
the Transnxanian or Soythian popola- 
VOL. 1. 


tions” (Philos. oC Univ. Hist. i. p. 
194). They could only bo inteude<i 
fur tho Soytbian po)>iilation of the 
place.s whero they were set up. 

f Beliist. Inscr. ii. p. 29 k The B'lma. 
ivarga are clearly identical with tho 
‘Afiiipyioi of Herodotus (vii. 64) and 
Hellauicns (Ik. 171). The Tigralclmda 
are proved by the Babylonian tran- 
script to be “ Soythian bowmen.’’ 

2 x 
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(i.) The Scythic {%.&} T'aranian) character of the Parthian Icing- 
dom of the Arsacidse, is generally admitted/ and was evidenced as 
well by their manners and enstoms, as by the character of tlioir 
langnage.* It is reasonable to suppose that this kingdom began, 
not by a foreign conquest of the Parthian.s, but by a revolt of that 
people,® The retention of the name of Partliinns is ]}ririni facie 
evidence of this, and entitles us to extend to the tribe which hore 
the name in AchiBrnenian times, what is certainly known of the 
later people. Justin, who follows Trogus Poinpcius, asserts the 
identity, and distinctly maintains the original Scythic character of 
the racc.^ Tlie Parthians, tliei'ofore, though constantly joined, on 
account of their locality, with Arian races — the Choi’asmians, 
Sogdians, Arians of Herat, Zarangians, Sagartians, (fee.® — must he 
considered a remnant of the early population, conquered by the 
Arians and held in subjection, but never more than very partially 
assimilated,® and probably in the time of Herodotus as purely 
Turanian as any race included within the limits of the Persian 
. empire. ^ 

(ii.) The Asiatic Ethiopians, by their very name, which connects 
them so elo.sely with the Onshite people inhabiting the country 
above Egypt, may be assigned to the Hamitic family ; and thi.s 


^ Sh’ab. si. p. 7o0 ; Justin, xli. 1-4 ; 
Arrian. Fr. 1. The question is Jis- 
ciissecl at length in the author’s Sixth 
Oriental Monarchy, ch. ii. 

‘ Strabo speaks of their customs as 
ixovra iroXh fihv rh ^dp^apov leal rb 
S KvO IK d If. Justin says, “ armorum 
patrius ao Scythiens mos” (xli. 2). 
'i'ho hit tor writer derives their name 
from a Scytliic word (“ Scythico ser- 
niono I’arthi ‘ exiil(3s ’ dicuntur,” xli. 1), 
and says tlioir language was a raix- 
ture of Scythic anil Median (xli. 2). 
Ho represents them, like the Oalmueks 
and other Tiltars, as alw.ayg on horse- 
back (oh. 3). [Justin’s etymology, 
liowe ver, if true, would ho Ai-ian. His 

roforonco is to the Sanscrit 

Far den, “ of another country,” or at 
any rate to some Avord containing the 
root Far, “another,” — H. 0. li.J 

“ Aiyian expressly asserted this 
(f’r. 1) . ITo is followed by Syncollus 
(p. 248, iii), 25osinms (i. 18), Moses of 


Choruno (ii. 1), &c, Strabo makes 
Arsaecs a king of tlio HaliEO avIjo 
coiiquci-ccl Parthia (1, s. c.) ; but ho 
allows that some authors spoke of him 
as leading' a Parthian revolt. 

^Justin, i. 2 j xli. L So Arrian: 

; ndpBovi- eirl ^ecrdarrpiSos toO Atyunrlwie 
^aeriXeius . , . awi Twy trepSiv xst’pas 
tS/cuOias etff t^v ydv fxiromi^irai (Pr. 1), 
John of Malaln, I'clales that Sososiris 
brought them from Scythia and .sutiled, 
them in Persia (]j. 26). It i.s sti'iingo 
that Moses of Chorfinc should suppus.o 
that they wore dnsccridants of Abra- 
1 bam by Keburah (ii. 65), and thcrcforo 
a Semitic race. 

® See Herod, iii. 93 ; vii. 0(1. llch. 
Inscr. col, i. pai', 0, Persop. lus, iv. 
par. 2 (i. p. 42, Lassen), Naklisli-i- 
Itust. Ins, vi. par. 3 (NR. p. 81, 
Lassen), 

® Their lang'uago became (as Justin 
' says) partly Median ; and 'wo may suo 
that they affected Arian names. 
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eoTnujci.ion is confirmed bj the nniform voice of primitive ajitiquity, 
'ivlucli spesko of the Ethiopians as a single race, dwelling along the 
shores oF the Southern Ocean, from India to the Pillars of Hercules.'^ 
The traditions of Memnon, which brought him indiffercntlv from 
Iho Eiistern or Western Ethiopia, illustrate the primitive belief, to 
which etlmological research is daily adding corroboration.® 

(iii.) The Scytluc, or at least the Ha-mi tic character of the 
tJolehians, may bo regarded as sufficiently evidenced by the resem- 
tfianco which Herodotus observed between tiieir language, physical 
type, customs, &c;., and those of the Egyptians.'’ If we accept the 
statement made by Agathias and Procopius,^ that the Lazi of their 
day wore the true representatives of the ancient Golehiaus, we may 
regard their Tatar character as further evidenced by the fact that 
the modern Lazis speak a Turanian dialectd 

(iv.) The Turanian character of the Sapeiri will depend on the 
correctne.ss of their identification with the Iberians of the geo- 
graphers,® who were certainly Seyths, and who may fairly be 
regarded as the ancestors of the Georgians of the present day,'^ 


’ Of. Horn. Od. i. 23. Ephor. Fr. 
28, Strab. i. pp. 48-51. Strabo calls 
this view “the ancient opinion, con- 
cerning the Ethiopians ” ira- 

Xaih,v irepl t^s At&ioTrlas Bcf^ay), 

^ For the traditions concerning 
Meuinon, see note on Book v. ch. 54. 
Ttoecnb lingrii-stio discovery tends to 
show that a Cushite or Ethiopian race 
did in the earliest times extend itself 
along the shores of the Sontliern Ocean 
from Abyssinia to India. The wliole 
Peninsula of India was peopled by a 
race of this character before the influx 
of the Arians : it extended from the 
Indus along the scacoast through the 
Tuodorn Ecloochistan and Kerman, 
which was the proper country of the 
Asiatic Ethiopians ; the cities on the 
northern shores of the Persian Gulf 
are sliown by the brick inscriptions 
found among their ruins to have be- 
longed to this race ; it was dominant 
in Suaiana and Babylonia, until over- 
powered in the one country by Arian, 
in the other by Semitic intrusion ; it 
can bo traced", both by dialect and 
tinditioTi, throughout the whole south 
coast of the Arabian peninaala, and it 


still exists in Abyssinia, vfhere the 
language of the principal tribe (the 
Qalla) furnishes, it is thought, a clue 
to the cuneiform inscriptions of 
Susiaua and Ely7.nais, which date from 
a period probably a thousand years 
before onr era. 

® Herod, ii. 104. 

’ Agath. ii. 18, p- . 103, Proc, do 

B. G. iv. 2, vol. i, p. 566, 0. H. 

^ Slullor’s Lang., Ao.p. 126. 2nd ed. 

® Seo note ® to Book i. eh. 104. The 
connecting links between the two 
names are found in w'r iters of tlie 
time of the Byzantine empire*, as 
Menander Protector, Priscus Piinites, 
and others. By them the Iberians 
(who, as usual, are coupled with the 
Albanians, Mon. Protect. Fr. 41) are 
called Sabeiri, Sabiri, anti sometimes, 
though more rarely, Abeires, (Ibid. 
Fr, 42 ; comp. Steph. Byz, Sdreipes oi 
vvv KeydfjLevai 

* See Prichard’s - I’hysical Hist, of 
Mankind, vol. iv. -ji. 262. The Ar. 
moniana still call the Georgians by the 
name of Yirk, which is Iberi (pro- 
nottnoed lueri) with a gntLnral tormi- 
nation, Georgian — which is the Per. 
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The Iberians, according to Strabo, lived within the country to 
which ho gives the name of Moschica, or Moschia ® — the country, 
that is, of the Moschi, or Mmlicch of Scripture, whoso Turanian 
character will be proved presently. They resembled the Scythians 
in their mode of life,® and were, he adds, of the same race with 
them.^ It is confirmatory of this to find, that the language of 
their modem representatives, the (xeoi’gians, while in many 
respects peculiar, and to a certain extent mixed, is pronounced by 
the best judges to belong, on the whole, to the “ Turanian family 
of speech.”® 

(v.) The Moschi and the Tibaroni, always coupled together by 
Herodotus,® and constantly associated, under the names of Musical 
and Tuplai, in the Assyrian inscriptions (just as Mcshech and Tubal 
are in Scripture^), can scarcely fail to belong to one and the same 
ethnic family ; so that if we can succeed in distinctly referring 
either of them to a particular branch, we may assume the same of 
the other. How the Musical (or Mp'a%o« of the Greeks) are regarded 
on very sufficient grounds as the ancestors of the Muscovites, who 
built Moscow, aud who still give name to Russia throughout the 
East ; and these Muscovites have boon lately recognised as be- 
longing to the Tchud or Finnish family,® w'hich the Sclavonic 
Russians conquei’ed, and which is a well known Turanian race. 
The Moschi then, and with them the Tibaroni, must be assigned 
to that Scythic or Turanian people, who, as stated above, spread 
themselves ixi veiy early times over the entire region lying be- 
tween the Meditori’anean and India, the Persian G-ulf and the 
Caucasus. It is a contlrmatiou of this view to find the Tibaroni dis- 


siaii Guvjy — means nothing but the 
people dwelling on. the Kur or Oyrns 
river. 

Strab. xi. p. 738. *H Movxt/cJ/ r/w- 
fiepfis iirri' rh fi'ey yhp ixoveriv av>r%s 
KoXxot, rh Sh’'iPripes't rh Se 'Appiutoi, 

« Ibid. p. 730. 

^ Ibid. C^kvQSip hliajy (uyres leal 2a/>- 
(xiroiv, Sivirep Kol opopoi ml ffvyyeyets 
elfftv. d'bis testimony is weakened by 
the addition of the words ml l^ap- 
/idrctiy, pi uce the Sarinatians were cer- 
tainly Iiido-lilnrojjeaii, being tbo an- 
cestors of the Slavonic race. 

Dr, l^rifthard pronounces the Goor. 
gian language to bo “ unconnected, or 


but distantly connected, with any 
other idiom,” a7id the people to bo “ a 
particular race ” (Phys. ifi-st. of Man- 
kind, vol. iv.p.SOS) ; but tlio pri.igi'e.s.s of 
philological scicnco onablo.s Profe.psor 
Miillor to deterjnino that tho Georgian 
and other Caucasian dialects form 
“one of tho outstanding and degene- 
rated colonies of tho Turanian family 
of speech,” (Languages of Vno Seat 
of War, p. 113.) 

® Herod, iii. d4< ; rii, 78, 

^ Gen. X. 2 ; Ezek. xxvii, 13 ; xxxii. 
26 ; xxxviii. 2, 3. 

® See a paper by M. Osann in the 
Pbilologas, vol. ix, art, ii. 
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tijictlj called by a Sclioliast of more judgraent than the generality, 
a Scythian people.® 

(vi.) Tlia,t the eaidy inhabitants of Armenia were Turauiaii, may 
bo inferred from the inscriptions of Van, which are written in a 
language identical, in many respects, with the old Hamitie dialect 
of Ohaldsea. At what time these primitive inhabitants gave way to 
the Indo-Earopcan race, which at present occupies the country — 
whoso language and literature may he distinctly traced as far back 
as to the fourth century of our era ^ — ^is uncertain ; but pi’ohahly 
the two ethnic elements were blended together in the country from 
a very ancient date ; and it may be suspected that the westward 
movement of the Arians in the eighth and seventh centuries b.c. 
wa.s connected with the transfer of power. The Armenian language 
is not indeed, strictly speaking, Iranian, but it possesses more 
points of connection with that tongue than with any other.® At 
the same time a Tatar element is traceable in it, indicative of a 
mixture of races. The statemeixt of Herodotus, that the Armenians 
were colonists of the Phrygians,® though , echoed by Stephen, who 
adds that “ they had many Phrygian forms of expression,” ^ is not 
perhaps entitled to great weight, as Herodotus reports such colo- 
nisations far too readily,^ and his acquaintance with the Armenians 
must have been scanty. Still, so far as it goes, it would imply 
that the ethnic change by which an Indo-European had succeeded 
a Tatar preponderance in Armenia, was prior to his own time ; and 
on the whole there are perhaps sufficient, grounds for assigning the 
movement to about the close of the seventh century before our era. 

(vii.) The ethnic character of the Cappadocians has been, beyond, 
that of almost any other nation, a subject of dispute among ethno- 
logists.® The question is one presenting peculiar difficulties, and 


^ SchoHast. ad Apollon. Eliod. ii. 
1010. Ti^aprjvol, tOpos tKvQias. If we 
Jiold, with Herodotus, that tlio Col- 
cliiuns were of the same race wth the 
■{Tamites of Egypt, tlien the close con- 
iicction of the Mosclii and Tibareni, 
cspf'oially tho former, with the Col- 
C'hians, will be an additit>nal argament 
in favour of their Seythio character. 
Eor this c'.onuccfcicm, which •may how- 
ever bo one of more locality, comp. 
Tlceafc. Pr. 18B (Mderxoi, ^Spos K<lAx<»r), 
and Btrab. xi. p. 728. 

^ See Noumana’s Yersuch einor Cfe- 


sohiclite dor Armenischen Literatnr, 
Leipsic, 1836, 

''Prichard’s Phys. Hist.' vol. iv. pp. 
258-9, Muller’s Languages of tho 
Seat of War, p. 34, 2nd ed. 

<>■ Herod, vii. 73. 

Tp tpwpff iro\Ait (SiiBp 

By?,, acl voc. ‘Ap/^epla) . 

® ' Ab when, he 'accepts .iithe Lyd 
colonisatio.n of Etruria (i. 94), „ a- 
■the; dorivation of; the ; Sigynnes .fro, 
tho Modes (v. 9). 

: See Prichard, vol. iv. pp. 657-5 
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at the present stage of fhe inquiry it is impossible to oifor more 
than a probable solution of it. [Perhaps on a review of all the 
evidence, the most reasonable explanation of the entire matter is as 
follows : — The Mushd, or Moschi of the Greeks, who held possession 
of the high, platform of Asia Minor during the whole period of the 
Assyrian empire, and who can bo historically traced in the inscrip- 
tions from tlie commencement of the twelfth to the middle of the 
seventh century n.o., were in all probability of the TeJmd or Fin- 
nish family,^ having ascended the raountain- chain of Syria on being 
pressed upon by Semitic immigrants. About the middle of the 
seventh contuiy B.c. the Cappadocians, an Arian race, udio formed 
part of the groat immigration which in the eighth and seventh 
centxiries B.c. passed into Western Asia from the East, superseded 
the Moschi in power, amalgamating to a certain extent with these 
previous Scythic inhabitants, and foimiing a mixed Scyfcho-Arian 
race, such as we have examples of -in the present day in the im- 
mediately contiguous nations of the Armenians and Georgians, in 
the language of one of which the Scythic element pi’edominates, 
in the other the Arian. At any I’ate this appeai-s to be the only 
possible mode of reconciling the following array of incongruous 
ethnic evidence : — 1. The Cappadocians are always called ‘‘Syrians,” 
or “ White Syrians,” by the Greeks,^ in allusion to the country 
from whence they moved out before ascending the range of Taurus. 
2. The names of the Moschiaii kings, of which we have a tolerably 
extensive series in the inscriptions, pi’esent no trace of either 
Semitic or Arian etymology. Tlioy belong apparently to that 
linguistic family of which wo have various very ancient sj) 0 {!imeiis 
in the primitive cuneiform legends of the Chaidfuan monarclis, as 
well as in the inscriptions of Susa, of Elymais, and of Armenia, 
and at a later period iji the Scythic versions of the records of the 
Achasmeiiian kings. 3. The Arian Cappadocians must have been 
at the Ilalys at least as early as B.C. G60, for one of the .fellow-con- 
spirators of Darius Hystaspes was fifth in descent from Pharnaspes, 

Soo the last page. A trace of the and ho expressly asserts that this 
ocoupation of tho high idatform of people came afterwards to bo cahed 
Asia Minor by this people is found in Cappadocians (Ant. Jud. i. d). Moses 
tho old name for the great capital of Ohorens calls tho ibundor Mcsaeiis, 
city — cahod in later times Ouasarea — and makes him the sou of Aram, and 
which was Mazaca, Josophus speaks contomporary with Abraham (i. 13, 
of this town as founded by Mesheoh, p. 39). 

the son of Japhot, whom he makes tho See noto^ to .Book i. (jh. 72, 
progenitor of the M'osochoni or Moschi ; 
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king* of Cappadocia, who maiTied Atossa, sister of a Camhyses, king 
of Persia (probably the great-grandfather of Gyrus the Groat), and 
•who must therefore certainly have been an Arian : and further, all 
the names which are given in the early royal line of Cappadocia 
are evidently of Pei’sian origin.^ 4, Strabo seems to consider the 
Capi^adocians to be cognate with the Persians, as he assigns the 
same cusfcems and religious ceremonies to 'the two nations,^ and 
expressly says that the Cappadocians worshipped Persian deities.® 
And lastly, the names of these deities are distinctly Arian, Omauns 
being Vahiian, Anandates Amendat (the Pehlevi form of Amordad), 
and Anaitis, the Anahita whose worsliip was first introduced into 
Babylon from Persia by Artaxerxes Mnemon.*’ The Cappadocian 
mouths also, which occur in the Hemerology of the Florence 
Libx’ary, have all Persian names. — H. C. 11.] 

(viii.) The Tatar character of the Snsianians is evidenced un- 
mistakably by the inscriptions, existing not only at Susa, but also 
along the northern shoi’e of the Persian Gulf, which are in a 
language resembling that of the second column of the trilingual 
inscriptions, distinctly proved by Mr. Horris to ho Tui’auian.^ A 
mixture of races followed the Persian conquest of the country, 
when the Arians from Persia Proper descended the flanks of Zagros 
and spread themselves into the fertile plain at its base, deserting 
for this region their own poorer country, and transferring the seat 
of empire from the outlying cities of Pasargadse and Ecbataua to 
the more central situation occupied by the Suslan capital. On the 
occurrence of this influx the Tatar population, was by degrees 
swallowed -up, so that Susiana came to be looked upon as a part of 
Persia,® and its inhabitants almost lost any special appellation. In 
the time of Herodotus, however, tlie absorption was only in pro- 
gress, and the name of Cissian {Kt<rtnoi), which was in use in his 
day, and which is a more vaiiaut for Gush or Cushite,-’ serves to 
show that the Scythic descent of the inhabitants -wan, at least tacitly, 


3 See Died. Sic. ap. Pliofc. Bibl. 
p. IISO. 

4 Strab. sv. pp. 1039-1042. 

^ "Ej' rp KairiraSoKia Tro\6 icrri rh twv 
M djwv (jivKov .... TToAAi 5^ /cal ruv 
TJepcnicm' BeSip lepd, XT. p. 1040. 
Bcrosu.s, Er. IS. 

5" Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, vol. xt. part 1. 


3 Strab. XV. p. 1031. SxeSt?' Se ri 
Kol ■)) '^avo'ls fiepos 'yeyePTjrac Trjs 
UeparlSos. Compare Solin. c. 58 j 
Eustath, ad Dion. Pedeg. 1074. 
Susiana, however, is distinguished 
h-om Persia by Pliny (H. X- vi. 26), 
and Ptolemy (Geogr. vi. 3-4-). 

9 So Boeliart, Geograph. Sac. iv. 12. 
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recognised, and tlieir connection, with, the Egyptian, Ethiopian, and 
other Hamitio races’^ acknowledged. 

(ix.) The montiments of Babylonia furnish abundant evidence 
of the fact that a Hainitic race held possession of that country in 
the earliest times, and continued to be a powerful element in the 
population down to a period but very little preceding the accession 
of Wobuchadnezzar. The most ancient historical records found in 
tlie country, and many of the religious and scientific documents to 
the time of the conqueror of Judaea, are written in a language 
which belongs to the Allophylian family, pr’esenting alliuitie.s with 
the dialects of Africa on the one hand, and with those of High Asia 
on the other. The people by wbom tbis language was spoken, 
whose principal tribe was the Ahlcad, may be regarded as repre- 
sented by the Obakhnans of the Greeks, the Oasdim (D'’‘nb’5) of the 
Hebrew writers.® Tbis race seems to have gradually developed 
the type of language known as Semitic, which became in course 
of time the general language of the country ; still, however, as 
a priest-caste a portion of the Akkad preserved their ancient 
tongue, and formed the learned and scientific Ohaldosans of later 
times. Akkadian colonies also were transported into the \vilds of 
Armenia by the Assyrian kings of the Lower Empire, and strength- 
ened the Hamitic element in that quarter.® 

^ Cush is the son of Ham, and words AMcad and Casdini. The latter’ 

Brother of Misraim (Gen, x, 0). In term is roprcseiitcd by the cuneiform 

the Hebrew Scriptiu’os the word Cnsh Kaldai, which i.s found in the same in- 

(E’o) is used frequently in an ethnical sei’iptions with A'lchad, and is a com- 

soiLso, and ordinarily means the Ethio- pletely different word. Tlie Kaldai 

plans. In Numbers xii. 1, boweTor, it appear to have hoen the loading ti’ibe 

seems to designate the Midiauities, a of the A/cfead. 

pcoplo of Southern Arabia, which was ® This i.s pos,sibIy the true exjdana- 
originally occupied by Cushites (Gon. tion of the occurrence of Chnldfoan.s 

X. 7), who thus oxbouded from the among the mountam-tribes of An’menia 

country above Egypt tlmough Arabia (so often found in tho Greek hi.storians 

to tho shores of the Indian Ocean. In and geographers, Xen. Anab. iv. iii. 

Ezok. xxxviii. 5, where Gush occurs in § 4 ; vii. viii. § 25 ; Sti’ab. xii. p. 802 ; 

connection with Phut and Elam, Stoph. Byz. ad voc. XaXSaToi. Eustarli. 

Riisiana or an adjoining district must ,ad Dionys. Perieg. 7G8, &c.), which 

be intended. The ea, stern Ethiopians led to tho wild theory of <,Tf‘seniiin, 

of Herodotus (iii. 91 ; vii. 70) ai-e pro- Heereu, and others, that tbe Ohal- 

bably Cushites from the Bouth-oastern dcoans of Babylonia were a colony 

portion of the I’orsian empire. (Supra, from the northorri mountains, seti.ic.d 

pp. 074, 67.5.) in that counti-y by some one of the 

® See Sir n. Rawlinson’s note on later As.syrjan king, s. Or perhaps tho 

Book i. ch. 181. It must not, how- name Chaldmau was widely Bjiread 

ever, be supposed that there is any among tho Hamitic inlmbitants of 

etymological connection between tho Western Asia, before the development 
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(x,) Besides the nations here enumerated as wholly or in part 
Turanian, for whose ethnic character there is more or less of direct 
and positive evidence, the following may he assigned with some 
degree of probability to the same stock — viz, the Alarodians, the 
hlacrdnes, the Mosynooci, the Mares, the Median tribes of the Budii 
and the Magi, and the earlier, though not the later, Cilicians.^ 
Local position, constant association with tribes known to have been 
Turanian, peculiarity of nomenclature, and other reasons, seem to 
incliiie the balance in these comparatively obscure cases in favour of 
a Tatar or Scythic origin for the nation in preference to any other. 
The conclusion, however, in these cases is conjectural j and it is 
ffir from improbable that in some of them the conjecture may be 
disproved in the further process of ethnological and historical 
discovery. ' ■ 

6. The development of Semitism, as has been already remarked, 
belongs to the early part of the 20th century B.O., long Bub.sequently 
to the time when Hamitic kingdoms were set up on the banks of the ■ 
Nile and the Euphrates. Commencing in Babylonia among the 
children of Ham, but specially adopted and perhaps mainly for- 
warded, by those of Shem, who were at Ijhat time intermixed with 
the Hamites in Lower Mesopotamia,® it advanced into the continent 
northward and westward, up the course of the two gi’eat streams, 
and across the upper part of Arabia, extending gradually in the one 
direction to the Sinaitic peninsula, in the other to the shores of the 
MediteiTanean and the range of Taurus. The races which in the 


of Semitism in the Mesopotamian 
valley caused a separation Tbetween 
the northern and the southern 
Hamites. 

^ The Alarodians are coupled -with, 
the Sapiri by Herodotus (vii. 79 ; c£. 
iii. 91), and said to have worn the 
Bauio arms as the Colchians (vii. 79). 
'I'he Mucronoa, Musynceci, and Mares 
are always joined with, the Moschi 
and Tibareiu (iii. 9i; vii. 78; Xen. 
Anal). VII. viii. § 25), and are said to 
have beem armed as the latter. The 
Scythic origin of the Magians has 
been discussed in the Essay on the 
Ecligion. of Lho Ancient Persians, and 
that of the Budians may be oon- 
(duded from their probable identity 
with the i-Vuft of Soriptare (vide- 


.snpra, page 418, note®). The early 
Cilioians are so closely connected with 
the Moschi and Tibaroni in the 
Assyrian inscriptions, that they must 
be regarded as belonging to the same 
race. (Sec note on Book i. ch. 74.) 

® Assliitr had dwelt in Babylon be- 
fore ho “went forth” into Assyria 
(Gen. X. 11). Elam Wt-xs settled in 
Susiana. The doscendants of Ar- 
phaxad lived in “ Br of the Chaldees” 
(Ib. xi. 28). 

Where the rock-insoriptions are 
Semitic, and .seem to have a con- 
nection with the language of the 
northern or Joktanian Arabs. (See 
Bunsen’s Philosophy of Universal 
History, vol. i, pp. 231-233.) 
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days of Herodotus may be assigned to this family are tlie following : 
— ^tbe Assyrians, tbo Syrians or Aramasans, tbe Pboanicians -svitb 
tbeir colonies, the Canaanites, the Jews, the Cyprians, the Cilicians, 
the Solymi, and the northern Arabians. The Babylonians also, as 
distinct from the Chaldseans, may be joined to this group, for in 
the time of the later empire they had fully adopted the Semitic 
character and speech. 

(i.) With regard to the nations here mentioned there is no great 
diversity of opinion among ethnologers. They are for the most 
part inclined, to extend somewhat further the limits of the ethnic 
hranch in qnostion, but they are tolerably w'ell agreed concerning 
the Semitic character of the peoples emimerated. Gesenius indeed 
aHects to doubt the Semitism of the Cilicians ; ’ but his negative 
arguments are of little weight against the positive testimony of 
historians supported by the evidence of facts. Herodotus*^ and 
Apollodoims ® witness to the traditional connection of Cilicia with 
Pheenioia; and Bochart ^ proves a community of names and customs 
which even alone would he decisive of the point.- Besides, if the 
Solymi of Herodotus and the Pisidians of later Avi’iters, are granted 
to he of Phoenician, i,e. of Semitic origin, the intermediate country 
of Cilicia can scarcely he assigned to a different race. It is lilcely 
enough that the first occupants of Cilicia were Turanian ; ® but when 
the maritime power of the Phoenicians grew up on the adjoining 
coast, Cilicia naturally fell under their influence, and the Turanians 
were absorbed or driven to tlie mountains. It is granted that at 
least the later coins of Cilicia have all Phoonician legends,^ which 
would not have been the case unless the population had been a kin- 
dred people, Cilicia during Persian times always maintained a 
position of g'n-asi-indopeudence, and was quite separate from .PIicej- 
nicia, which even belonged to a different satrapy.^ 

(ii.) The etbnic character of the Solymi depends mainly upon the 


^ See Ilia Scriptarso Lmguooquo 
Pliamlcijx) Mormmenta, p. 1,1. 

Herod, vii. 91. Owtoj (KiKuces) 
c-TTi KiAikos rod ’Aytivopos avd phs o f- 
viico s, i(rx°^ V eiroovvfiiTjv. Compare 
Ai'riau. Fr. G9. 

Bibliotliec. in. i. § 1. Apollodorus 
makes Ageiior tJie brother of Belna, 
and giie.s hiai three sons, Cadmns, 
Phcciiix, and Cilix. Another account 
made Cilix the .son of Phoenix. (Schol. 


ad Apollon. Ehod. ii. 178). 

^ I'halfig, part ii. book i. oh. 5. 

^ See the last page, note and coin- 
paro note ® on Book i. ch. 74. Were 
the Cilicians of the ivesterri coast of 
Asia Minor (Horn. 11. vi. 897 ; 8(.r;ib. 
xiii. pp. 878-880) a remiaiut of the 
game race ? 

3 Gesenius, 1. s. c. 

'* Herod, iii. 90, 1)1. 
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assertion of Clia3i'i.lus ^ tliat they spoke a Phcenician dialect. It is 
confirmed by tlieir name, which connects them Tory remarkably 
with the Hebrew and {Salem and Jerusalem), by their 

habit of shaving the head with the exception of a tnft,<* by their 
special worship of Satnrn/ and by the occurrence of a number of 
Phosnician words in their country.® If we regard the Solymi as 
Semitic on this evidence, we must suppose an early Semitic occu- 
])ation oE the whole southern coast of Asia Minor, followed by an 
Indo-European invasion, before which the primitive inhabitants 
yielded, losing the more desirable territory and only maintaining 
themselves in the mountains. The Milyans, according to Hero- 
dotus^ and Strabo “ and the Gabalians, according to the latter, ' 
i were tribes of the Solymi, to whom the Pisidians also belonged, 

; according to Pliny and Stephen.^® The war between the old in- 

habitants and the new-comers is represented in the myth of Bellex'o- 
phon, and the fabled Ghimsera denotes the valour and agility of the 
mountaineers .14 

(iii.) It may perhaps he thought that in thus bringing a Semitic 
people ns far into Asia Minor as the confines of Garia, the -way is 
prepared for extending them still further, and an increased pro- 
bability imparted to the theory of the Semitic origin of the Lydians, 

This theojy, however, notwithstanding that it has the support of 
the most eminent of modern ethnologists,^® has been already opposed 
in these pages, and seems to he based on no sufficient evidence. f 

The argument from tbe etymology of the names Sadyattes and I 

Stvab. xiv. p. 952. 

W ibid. xiii. p. 904. i 

N.v. 27. j 

: Ad voo. IltirtSta. J 

Thu term 8'halamu "was used by 
the Assyrians for the West, in ailusiozi 
to the SurL’.s retiring to rest — and this ] 

may be the origizi of the name of the | 

Solymi. It is at any rate from, this 
word Shalam, “ the West,” that the J 

name of Seim is derived, who ruled 
over the western division of the f 

dominions of Peridun. — [E. 0. R.J I 

See Bunsen’s Philosophy of Uni- ? 

versal History, vol. ii. p. 10 ; Movers, « 

Phiinizicr,. !. 475 ; 0. Muller, Sandon 
and Sai’danapal, p. 38 ; Friohaz'd, Phys. i 

■ Hist, of Mankind, vol. iv. p. 562; ; 

: Lassen, Ueber die Sprachou Klein- I 

382, 383. 


® Ap. Euseb. Prajp. Ev. ix. 9, and 
Joseph, c. Ap. i. 

fi Txetzos (Chil. vii. Hist. 349) says 
that they were rpoxojcovpddey, “ shorn 
all roiuid their heads,” a custom as- 
cribed by Herodotus to the Arabs 
(iii. 8), and rueutionod in Scriptnre as 
pi'act.ised by the Edomites, Moabites, 
and Ammonites (Jer. ix. 2(5), who were 
all Semiitic tribes. 

' Pint, de Def. Orac. ii. p. 421, D. ^ ‘ 

® As the inounlaius 8olyma, Phoenix 
and Massicytus (comp. B.eb. pWDj 
“ steep ”) : the district Cabalia (Heb. 

as in Psalm Ixxxiii. 7; Arabic, 
GeM, as in Gebel al TaHf, “ Gibral- 
tar ”), &c. And see Bochart, part ii.- 
bonk i. oh. G. 

® Herod, i. 173. 
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Alyattes, wHoli has been lately, paraded,’- is in the highest degree 
nncertain, resting as it does entirely upon conjecture. We have far 
more satisfactory, because historic, evidence of the Indo-European 
character of several Lydian words, than has as yet been adduced 
for the Semitic derivation of any.® Again, the testimony of Hero- 
dotus, on which the advocates of the theory are wont to insist, 'Ms 
invalidated by his inconsistency ; for while on the one hand he 
seems to favour the Semitic character of the people by mtiking 
Agron, iliQ son ofNimis and grandson of Bolus, founder of a Lydian 
dynasty, on the other he may be quoted as distinctly opposed to the 
view, since he derives Agron and his dynasty from the Grecian 
Hercules, and connects the Lydian race with the Mysians and 
Carians,* the latter of whom he considers actual Leleges.® The 
Lydians therefore must be regarded, unless additional evidence 
can be produced, as an Indo-European people, and the Semites of 
the continent must be considered to have reached at furthest to the 
eastern borders of the kingdom of Caria. 

(iv.) The other races, usually reckoned among the nations belong- 
ing to the Sp’o- Arabian or Semitic group, which are here excluded 
from it, are the Cappadocians and the Ekkhili or Himyarite Arabs; 
The grounds for regarding the Cappadocians as a mixed race, half 


^ See BiinsGTi, 1. s. o., who refers to 
aia essay by P. Boetticlier, entitled ‘Rn- 
dimenta Mytbelogioe Semiticie,” pub- 
lished at Berlin in the year 18J.8, 
where Sadyattes is explained by 
'tan “potens jier Attidem,”- and 

Alyfitte.s by ’on “ elevatus per 

Atfidoin ” (p. 15) ; on wkich it is 
onougli to observe. that tho Lydian 
form of the god’s name was not Attos 
or Attis, like the Phrygian (Dcm. de 
Cor, 324 ; Pausau. vii. xvii. § 5, and 
XX. § 2; Polyhist. Pr. 47; Diocl. Sic. 
iii. 57), but Atvs (Herod, i. 7, 34, 94; 
vii. 27, 74; Xanth. Er. 1; Dionys. 
Hal. A. B. i. 28). 

" The Arlan derivation of Candaules 
(from Sanscr. Gt, /cfJwv, Lat. 

canis, Germ, ImncL, and f Ari, “to 

tear”) is witnessed by ITijjpdnax (Er, 
3), a poet of tlie time of Croesus, in 
the famous line, Kw/Ay%a yipovKTT 


KavSaiAa, whence Tzetzos (Chil. vi, 
4-82) ha.s his explanation : rh Se Kau- 
SaiKtjs AvBiKm rhv aKvXoirvlicTriv \4yei 
(Chil. vi. Hist. 54). That Sardis in 
Lydian meant “ the year” was declared 
by Lydus (ilc Mensihua, iii. 14) ; and 
a similar word with that meaning is 
found in Sanscrit., Zend, Armenian, 
and Achremonian Persian (see note " 
on Book i. ch. 7). Mriwcis the Lydian 
term foi’ Ehea, “the great Mothur” 
(Stoph. Byz. ad voc. Mavrawpo); and 
nymphm {yiifj.(paL) was tlie Lydian 
name for tho Muses (Dionys. itliod, 
Er. 11). Perhaps the supposed ecm. 
neotion of Atys with krri (Etym. 
Magn. ad voc, ’'Arris ; of. Clem. "a 1. 
Cohort, ad Gentes, p. .Iti) is not purely 
imaginary. 

® Prichard, 1, s, c. 

^ By making Car and Mysus brothor.s 
of Lydus (i. 171). 

® Ibid. Rapes . , rh iraAathy enures 
Miya) re Kctr^icoot ical icuAeSfiey a 
Ae'Aeyes. 
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>Sc7thic half Arian, have been already stated, and need not bo re- 
peated here. The Himyaritic Arabs arc excluded because it is 
believed that their language, admitted to be closely aldn to the 
Ethiopian, is Cushite; and so, though intermediate between the 
Tni'anian and the Semitic, really more akin to the former. 

(v.) The Semitic character of the Assyrians, the later Baby- 
lonians, the Syrians or Aramaeans, the Phoenicians, the Jews, the 
later Ganaanites, and the ISTorthern or Joktanian Arabs, rests upon 
abundant evidence, and cannot reasonably be questioned. The 
primeval Ganaanites were indeed of the race of Ham,’’ and no doubt 
originally spoke a dialect closely akin to the Egyptian; but it 
would seem as if before the coming of Abraham into their country 
they had by some means been Semitized, since all the Canaanitish 
names of the time are palpably Semitic.® Probably the movements 
from the country about the Persian Gulf, of which the history of 
Abraham furnishes an instance, had been in progress for some time 
before he quitted Ur ; and an influx of emigi*ants from that quarter 
had made Semitism already predominant in Syria and Palestine at 
the date of his arrival. Of the other nations the language is well 
known through inscriptions,® and in some instances through its 
continuance to modern times and this language presents in every 
case the character and features which are familiar to the modern 
student through the Hebrew. 

7. It has been customary to divide the languages of this class into 
four groups,® which might be called respectively the eastern, the 
western, the central, and the southern group ; hut the arrangement 
hero made requires the reduction of the numljer to three, the 
southern or Ekkhili Arabic being assigned to the Turanian division. 

(a.) The eastern group consists of the nations inhabiting the 
Mesopotamian Valley, extending northward to Armenia, and west- 

® Supra, pp. G77, G7.9. the Phcorticjan rotnains, see Qesouius 

Gen. X. G and 15-20. (Scripturm Lingutoqiie Ph<XitiiciyD 

® Ak Melchizedek “king o£ Monume^nta) ; on the Sinaibio rock- 

righteousnoss”), Ahhaelech iascriptmns, compare Bunseu (PhiJo- 

" Sophy of liniv. Hist. vol. 11 . pp. 231- 

“a king is my father”), Salem (nw 239). 

“peace”'), Ao, ’ As in the case of the Arabic and 

® On the Semitic character of the the Syriac, which ia continued in the 
later Babylonian language, see Sir H. • Ohaldee, 

ITawlinsou's Memoir (As. Soc. Journal, ^ Prichard, Phys. Hist, of Manidnd, 
vol. xiv. part i.) ; on that of ' the - vol. iv. p. 566 j Bunsen, Philos, of 
Assyrian, see his ‘ Commentary' :(pp; Hidv. Hist, vol. i. pp. 193-246. 

10.16) j on the Semitio character ’ of ’ ' , ■ • . 
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ward to the mountain-c'h.am of Le^baxion. It comprises the Assy- 
rians, the later Babylonians, and the Aramaeans or Syrians, whose 
langirage seems to be continued in the modern Chaldee. 

(t.) The western group is formed of the nations on the coast of 
the Mediterranean from the borders of Kgypt to Pamphylia, and 
tiienco inland to Caria. It inchides also the colonics scut out from 
places within this district, which were numerous and of great im- 
portance. Thu nations of this group arc the Oanaanites, the Jews 
and Israelites, the Pheeuiedans, the Cilicians (with wliom may ho 
(dassed the Pisidians and the Solymi), the Cypriots, and the Poeui 
of Africa. Eemuants of tliis race remain in the modern Hebrews, 
and perhai)3 to some extent in the Maltese^ and the Berbers of 
northern Africa.^ 

(c.) The central group oc(ni})ics the desert between the Valley of 
the Euphrates and that of the Jordan, and likewise tho northern 
and western portions of the great peninsula. It consists of the 
Joktanian and Ishmaelite Arabs, to tho latter of whom may he 
assigned the Sinaitic inscriptions. 

8. What is especially remarkable of the Semitic family is its con- 
centration, and the small si.'?© of the district which it covers, com- 
pared with the space occupied by the other two. Deducting tho 
scattered colonies of the Phmnicians, mere points upon the earth’s 
surface, and the thin strip of territory imnning into Asia Minor from 
Upper Syria, the Semitic races in the time of Herodotus are con- 
tained within a parallelogi’am 1600 miles long from the parallel of 
Aleppo to the south of Ai*abia, and on an average about 800 miles 
broad. Within this tract, less than a thirteenth part of the Asiatic 
continent, the entire Semitic family was then, and, ^vith one oxcep- 
tioii, has ever since been comprised. Once in the world’s liistory, 
and once only, did a great ethnic movement proceed from this race 
and country. Under the stimulus of religious fanaticism, tho 
Arabs in the seventh century of our era burst from, the rotircineut 
of the desert, and within a hundred years extended themselves as 
the rnllug’ nation from the confines of India to Spain. But this 

^ See the Essay of Gesenins, en- decidedly Semitic than the Ec^yptian 
titled ‘Vcrsuch tiber die Malfcische (MiUIor, p. 24), -which is pi'obably tho 
Sprache,’ published at Leipsic in 1810. result of Carthaginian itiilnencci, or 
Other •wi’ifcers call the Maltese “ a cor- CTen admixture. .Pluouician inscrip- 
rupt Arabic ” (MullorLs Langimges of tionsarefoundin thehcfirt of Eumidia, 
tho Seat of Wai-, p, 26). and the coins of Juba have Fhamioian 

^ The Berber language is far more legends. 
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effort Avaa the fruit of a violent excitement which could not but 
1)0 tcruporaiy, aud the development was one beyond the power o[ the 
nation to sustain. Arabian influence sank almost as rapidly as it 
had risen, yielding on the one side before Europoian, on tlie other 
bol-oro Tatar attacks, and, except in Egypt and northern Africa, 
maintaining no permanent footing in the countries so rapidly over- 
run. Apart from this single occasion, the Semitic race bas given no 
evidence of ability to spread itself 'either by migration or by con- ; 

quest. In the Old World, indeed, commercial enterprise led one 
Semitic people to aiin at a wide extension of iis influence over the 
shores of the known seas ; bnt the colonics sent out by this people 
obtained no lasting bold upon the countiues where they were settled, 
and after a longer or shorter existence they died awmy almost ;■ 

without leaving a ti'acc.® Semitism has a certain kind of vitality — j 

a tenacity of life — exliibited most remarkably in the case of the ? 

I Jews, yet not confined to them, but seen also in other instances, as [ 

in the continued existence of the Ghaldmans in Mesopotamia, and I 

of the Berbers on the north African coast. It has not, however, | 

any power of vigorous growth and enlargement, such as that I 

promised to Japhet,® and possessed to a considerable extent even by t 

the Turanian family. It is strong to I'esist, weak to attack, power- | 

ful to maintain itself in being notwithstanding the paircity of its ? 

numbers, but rarely e.xhibitiug, aud never for any length of time [ 

capable of sustaining, an aggx’essive action upon other races. With | 

[ this physical and mateiual weakness is combined a wonderful f 

f capacity for affecting the spiritual condition of our species, by the \ 

projection into tlie fermenting mass of human thought, of new and ? 

strange ideas, espoeially those of the most abstract kind. Semitic ? 

races have influenced, far more tban any others, the history of the 1 

world’s mental progress, and the principal intellectual revolutions j, 

which have taken place are traceable in the main to tliem,'^ j 

9. The fii-st distinct appearance of the Indo-European race in I, 

® 'Ihe exceptions arc tlio somewhat 
doubtful cases above mentioned of 
tlie Berbers ajid the Maltese. 

® Gen. ix. 27. 

^ The West has known two great 
revolutions, conversion to Clii'istiauity 
and the Reformation, The East has 
only experienced one, conversion to 
j Mahometanism. Of these three changes, 

: two proceeded, beyond all question, 


: from the Semitic, race. Even the - f-' 
Reformation, which wo arc apt to con- 
sider tho mere fruit of Teutonic 
■, Reason, may be traced back to the 
I spirit of inquiry aroused by the 
Arabians in Spain, who . invented 
algebra, turned the attention of stu- 
didns persona to physical soienqe, and 
made Aristotle intelligible by means 
of translations and oommontaries. 
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Western Asia, as an important elepaent in tlie population, is con- 
si dera'l^Iy subsequent to tbe rise of the Semites. At what exact 
time the Indo-European type of speech, was originally developed, it 
is indeed impossible to determine ; and no doubt we mn.st assign a 
very early date to that primitive disper.sion of the various sections 
of this family, of which a slight sketch has been already given,® 
and which may possibly have been anterior to the movements 
whereby the Semitic race was first brought into notice. But no 
important part is played by Indo-European nations in the history 
of Western Asia till the eighth or seventh centuries before our era,^ 
the preceding period being occupied hy a long course of struggles 
between the Semites and the Turanians. The Indo-Europeans thus 
occupy, chronologically, the third place in the ethnic history of 
this part of Asia, and consequently the consideration of their various 
tribes and divisions has been reserved to form the closing portion of 
this discussion. 

10. It may reasonably he conjectured, as has been already re- 
‘ marked, that the scene of the original development of the Indo- 
European dialect, or at any rate of the first large increase of the 
races speaking this language, was the mountain district of Armenia. 
It is from this point that the various tribes constituting the Indo- 
Eui’opeau family may with most probability be regarded as di- 
verging, when the straitness of their territory compollod them to 
seek new abodes. As Oyrary, Gaels, Pelasgi, Lithuanians, Teutons, 
Arians, Slaves, &c., they poured forth from their origituil country, 
spreading (as we have said) in three directions — northward, east- 
ward, and westward. ISTorthward across the Caucasus went forth 
a flood of emigrants, which settled partly in the steppes of Upper 
Asia, hut principally in northern and Central Europe, consisting of 


® Sapra, page 672. J 
® The Medes, who (according to 
Berosus) reigned in Babylon before 
the first (historical) Ohaldajan dynasty 
(from about B.c. 2 1-58 to B.c, 2234), 
are not to bo regarded as Indo-Euro- 
peans, but as Turanians of the primi- 
tive type. (See above, Essay iii. p. 
390, and vi. p. 422.) It is doubtful 
whutheu' the name Mode is originally 
Arian, or -vvhnther it was not adopted 
from the previous Scythic inhabitants 
by the first Axian occupants of the 
country known in history as Media. 


If, however, it be eon.sidorcd strictly 
Arian, wo may suppose Berosus to 
have meant that Babylon w'as in tlicsc 
early time.s4held in subjection by ,a 
race which issued from the coinday 
called Media in his day. Tim lati-er 
seems to me the more probable .sup- 
position; for I cannot imagine that, if 
there had been really a powerful i-aeo 
of Mode.s in the.se parts, they Wvuild 
have disappeared altogetlier from liis- 
tory for fifteen hundred years, and 
then reappeared stronger tliaii ever. 
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tlie Celtic, Teutonic, Lithuanian, Thracian, Slavonic, and other less 
•well-known tribes. West'ward into the high plateau of Asia Minor 
descended another body, Phrygians, Lydians, Lycians, Pelasgi, &c., 
who possessed themselves of the whole country above Taurus, and 
in some instances penetrated to the south of it, thence proceeding 
onward.s across the Hellespont and the islands from Asia into 
Europe, where they became, perhaps, the primitive colonists of 
Greece and Italy. Eastward wandered the Arian tribes in search of 
a new country, and fixed their home on the Pamir steppe, in the 
mountains of Alfghanistan, and upon the course of the Upper Indus. 

11 . With the first mentioned of these three migrations we are in 
the present discussion but slightly concerned. Its main course .was 
from Asia into Europe, and the Asiatic continent presents but few 
traces of its progress. It is perhaps allowable to conjecture that 
the Massa-getaj and Thyssa-getse (Greater Goths and Lesser Goths) 
of the steppe country near the Caspian,^ were Teutons of this migra- 
tion, and the Thracians of Asia Minor appear to have been an eddy 
from the same stream 5® but otherwise Asia was merely the region 
whence these Indo-European races issued, and their various move- 
ments and ultimate destinies belong to the ethnic history of Europe. 

12 . The western and eastern migrations come properly -within 
our present .subject. The former may "be supposed to have been 
about contemporaneous with an occupation of the southeim coast 
of Asia Minor by the Semites, the two races being for some time 
kept apai't by the mountain bander of Taurus, and extending them- 
selves at the expense of the Turanians, who were thinly spread over 
the peninsula. After a while the barrier was surmounted by the 
more enterprising people, and the Indo-Europeans established them- 
selves on the south coast also, di-iving the Semites into the mountain 
fastnesses, where we have already found thorn under the names of 
Solymi atid Pisidse. The nations of this rnig-mtion are the Pelasgi, 
the Phrygians, the Lydians, the Garians, the Mysians, the Lycians, 
and Caixnians, and perhaps the Mationi, ® These last form a con- 


1 irerod. i, 201 ; W. 11, 22. 

Amoiipr tlie Asiatic TIjraciauB are 
to be reckoned, besides the Thyni and 
Bithyni, to -^vhem the name especially 
aitaohes (Herod, i. 28 ; vii. 75), the 
Mariartdyni, a.nd the Paphlagones (see 
Sehol. ad Apollon. Rhod. ii., I8J..}. 
Strab. viii. p. 501 j and xii. 785 j (fibeo- 
VOL. I. . 


pomp. Hr. 201). Perhaps 'we should 
add to these the Ghalybes, unless 
they aro a remnant of the ancient 
Turanian population. - (Compare the 
%dKv^os SfcueSv diToms of JBaphylns, 
Sept 0 . Th. 725). 

-» The Mationi intended are those on. 
.the Halys, foi' whoso cxistonce Hero* 

.■ ■■ 21 * 
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necting link Ibetween Armenia, tke country whence the migration 
issued, and Phrygia, that into which it was directed and whence it 
proceeded onward to fresh conquests. 

(i.) The Indo-European origin of the Pelasgi seems to be suffi- 
ciently establivshed by the fact that the Greek or Hellenic race, and 
the Latin probably to some extent, sprang from them.‘^ It is impos- 
sible to suppose that Hellenism would have gradually spread itself, 
as it did, from a small beginning over so mairy Pelasgic tribes iiith- 
out nnless there had been a close affinity between the 

Hellenic tongue and that previously spoken by the Pelasgic races. 
The statement of Mr. Groto® that we “have no means of deciding 
whether the language of the Pelasgians differed from Greek as Latin 
or as Phoenician ” is one of undue and needless scepticism. There 
are sufficient grounds for conclnding that the two languages differed 
even less than Greek and Latin, the Pelasgic beuig an early stage 
of the very tongne which ripened nltimately into the Hellenic. 
This view is quite compatible with the declaration of Herodotus,® 
that certain Pelasgic tribes in his day “ spoke a barbarous language,” 
since tbe earlier stages of a language become in course of time 
utterly unintelligible to the nation which once spoke them, and 
would not be recognized by the ordinary observer as in any way 
allied to the tongue in its later form. Anglo-Saxon is a barbarian 
or foreign tongue to a modern Englishman ; and so is Gothic to a 
modem German, Proven 9 al to a Frenchman, Syriac to a Chaldee of 
Mosul. The diversity between the Hellenic and the Pelasgic was 
probably of this nature, as Hiebuhr,® Thirlwall,^ and 0. 0. Muller 
suppose.® The nations were essentially of the same stock, the 
Hellenes having emerged from among the Pelasgi ; and we may 


(lotus is our chief authority (see i. 72, 
aud vii. '72). Th(3y arc uimofciced by 
the later geographers, but seem to 
be the Matieui spoken of by Xanthus 
(Fr. 3) and Jlecatsous (Fr. 189). 

Even if the grammatical forms of 
the Latin language are tx’aeeable 
rather to the Oseanthanto the Greek, 
as Lassen thinks (BlieiniseJie Museum, 
1833-1), yet the large number of roots 
common to the Latin and Greek would 
setmi to be best explained by a Pelasgic 
admixture in the former people. 

® See Hox’od. i. 58, aud Thucyd. i. 3. 
It muse be I’emembex’cd that tho 
louiaxis (including in them tbe Athe- 


niaxi.s), tho jEolians, and the Auhmaiis 
were all originally Pelasgic trihc.s 
(Herod, i. 56 j vii. 95; Strab. viii. p. 
485). 

® History of Greece, voL ii. p. 35(1, 
note. 

’ The Pelasgic, according to tiie 
view taken in the text, differed froxn. 
the Greek, as Gothic from CJcrmaxi ; 
tho Latin stood to tho (Ireek xnui'o as 
English to German. 

® Herod, i. 57. 

® Histcxry of Home, vol. i. p, 27. E. T. 

^ lli.story of Greece, vol. i. p. 56. 

” Dorians, vol. i. p. 6. E. T. ‘ 
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confidently pronounce on the Indo-European efiaracter of tlie latter 
from the fact that the language of th.e former belongs to tliis 
family. 

The Pelasgi scarcely appear as a distinct people in Asia at the 
period -when Herodotus writes. They formed apparently the first 
wave in the flood of Indo-European emigration, which passing from 
the Asiatic continent hrohe upon the islands and the coasts of 
Greece. Abundant traces of them are found in early times along 
the western shores of Asia Minor ; ® but except in a few towns, as 
Placia and Scylace on the Propontis,* they had ceased to exist sepa- 
rately in that region, having been absorbed in other nations, or else 
reduced to the condition of seifs.® 

(ii.) The Indo-European character of the Phrygians is apparent 
from the remnants of their language, whether as existing in inscrip- 
tions, or as reported hy the Greeks.® 


®Hom. H. ii. 840 j Herod, i, 57; 
Strab. V. p. 221; xiii. p. 621. Comp, 
what has boon shown (i. 171, note 
of the Leleges, a kindred race. 

* Herod, i. 57. 

® As in Garia. See Philipp. Theang. 
Er. 1. 

® The inscription on the tomb of 


Midas (vide supra, i. 14) has long 
been known, and its Greek charaotex* 
noticed. (See Muller’s Dorians, vol. 
i. p. 9, note ^ E. T.) It has been 
copied by several travellers, among 
others recently by M. Texier, and is 
found (according to him) to run as 
follows:— 




Here the eharaetera, the case endings, 
and several of the words are com- 
pletely Greek. Line 1 may be nnderr 
stood thus : — “ Ates-Areiaefas, the 
Acenanogafus, built (this) to Midas the 
warrior-king.” Line 2 thus : — “ Lord 
(lit. father) Memefais, son of Preetas, 
. . a native of Sica, built (this).” It will 
he seen that the nominative, genitive 
(?), and dative cases exactly resemble 
common Greek foims. The nom. is 
marked by -ar, -es, (— tis), is, and os — 
in one instance by a. (Compare 
■//((peX'Ti'yepera, evpviira,, hfir6Ta, k. t . \.) 
the gen. by -of os (compare vaos, ypaSs, 
■yripaos, k . t. A.), the dative by 9 and 
.St. The verb, which is probably in 
past time, seems to have the angment 
(e-Saes) ; while the third pers. sing, is 
marked hy the ancient suffix s (re- 
tained in StSwerj, rldrjffi, k. t. A.) The 


word Ba/3o reminds u§ of the Greek 
■Kdtnras, Zeus Ilairias, and the like ; 
while Fava/cT6i is within a letter of 
&vaxrt, and eSaes suggests a variant of 
Segw, indicated likewise by the Latin 
word cede.?. The locative teruiinatioa 
-jULV (if the word Sucegav he rightly 
rendered) , although unknown in Greek, 
reappears in Oscau, and may be traced 
even in the Latin tamen (= ta-men, 
“those things Icing so sHuaied”). 

Another inscription, of greater 
length and of a more ancient cha- 
racter, given to the world for the first 
time by Texier (Asia Mineure, vol. 
ii. p. 157), confirms tho impression 
which the writing on tlio bomb of 
Midas haa created among compara- 
tive philologists. It is written in. the 
manner called ^ovorpo^T^Shv, and is mi- 
fortunately somewhat illegible in the 
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(iii.) That the Lydians belonged to this Indo-European family is 
probable from what we know of their language/ as well as from 

latter portion. Tesier gives it thus : — 

SaX^^An!HTE?^iEFET£KstTlS.i’>Fi^it''oly«yAt':A^IT;r!\Pl 
;X»Moa' 'DTZhZ-^A ;'/A?3TA'X 
ePEkm-TmtnoS- s»STKT//>4(4MKEWtt/'flF»S/9e P 
loTqimxi^.jza'iAZ'^y'X •'iszi'/ata 

This may be read conjecturally : — 

KijKoktjs FemFriry aFras /larepc-i 
“ Geloces scpulclirnm suae mafcria 
ffoffecrair fiarepes EFere/cffeTiff OfefimvoiJ,av' Kax^T 

exstruxit matris Eplxotoxoti.s ex Ofefinone. Sortita ost Telliss 
fianpav apeffacrriV Bovox, AKevavoya^as, 

matrem amatam. Bonok, qui Acenanogafus orat, 
epexuy rsAaros ffoarvr' Ivavwv, AKei'a,voya.^as, 
bordeam sacrificii obtulit. luanon, Aceuanogafas, ^ 

In this archaic Phiygian, while the book. The Phiygiau words for “ fire/’ 

forms and words in general resemble “ water,” “ dog,” and many otlier 

the Greek, there are some which common terms, wore so like the 

differ from those upon tho tomb of Greek as to attract the attention of 

Midas, and are more akin to the the Greeks themselves (Plat. Cratyl. 

Latin, The third pora. sing, of the jj. 410 a). Tho terms mentioned aro 

verb is marked by the termination -t most of them widely .spread in llie 

instead of -y, as in aroarearair^ A.ax^'Tf Indo-European fatnily. Fire is in 

and (probably) croffrvr. (Compare Greek wvp, in high German viuri, in 

the Greek passive terminations -rai, low German far, in Armenian hur. 

-TO, and for the v in (rocrrvr compare Water is Sansc. vAa, Lat. v.nda, Greek 

SeUi'vfit, (eiyvv/ii, & 0 .) The augment vSwp or rather fiSasp, Phrygian 0e5v, 

is wanting, being replaced in one Slav, voda, Goth, vain, Engl, 'i.vatcr, 

instance {(roa-etra'ir) by a reduplication. Germ, wasser, Celtic dnvrav dvjr. Dog 

Tho accusative has tho termination is Sansc. r.van, Crock Kwwr, Lydian icuv, 

~av where tho Latims have -ein, the Lat. cemfs, Armen, shun, Germ, hand-, 

Greeks only -a. Again tho genitive, Engl, hound. Tho moon is Gi’ock 

fiarep-es, is more like the Latin Phrygian Germ, rnond 

“ raatr-Ls- ” than tho Greek fj.i}Tep~os. compare Lat. is and our ■tnnuilt. 

Some expressions, however, are God w^as in Phrygian Ba 7 a?oi- (Eesy(*h, 

thoroughly Greek: aFras parepes is ad voc.), in old Pej’sian hayo, in Zend 

almost exactly aurfjs /JLrj'^epos — Kaxir hariJm, while in Slavonic it is still 

ya. (xarepav apfo-aimu is (t)A«xf Tfl hoglw “ Bako ” is Sansc. pete, Servian 

Ix-rprFpa. Fpa(rri)v (pv apiarnv). The rare pec-en, Anglo-Sax. hac~en, Er,so Ihir. 

•form of -the letter x deserves special oAl-im, as well as Germ, bachm, 

notice. It is written .almost like a English lalce, and Phiygian ^4tc. The 

capital % as in tho alphabet of the few -words .said to be Phrygian, which. 

Thennans. appear to be Semitic rather than ItkIo- 

The probable connection of the European (BkAV, ’'AS wz', ASayovs), nre 

Phiygian ^eicos, “ bread/’ with the either late importation.s, or as.'-igned 

Gorman hacken and our “ hake,” is upon very weak grounds to tho i’hiy . 

noticed iu the foot-notes to the second gian language. 
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their geographical position, and connection with other Indo-Ger- 
manic races. They had common temples with the Carians and 
Mysians,® and in mythical tradition the three nations wore said to 
have had a common ancestor.® In manners and customs they closely 
resernbleti the G reeks and their habit of consiilting the Hellenic 
oracles would seem to show that their religion could not have 
lK?cn very different. They may therefore with much probability bo 
assigned to this family, and regarded as a race not greatly differing 
from the Greeks. 

(iv.) The Carians, whose connection with the Lydians was pecu- 
liarly close, are said by Herodotus to have been Leleges — a state- 
ment which is probably beyond the truth, hut which he could 
scarcely have made (having been horn and bred up on the Carian 
coast) unless the two races had been connected by a very near 
affinity. That the Leleges were closely akin to the Pelasgi does not 
admit of a doubt.^^ Of the Oarian tonguo-the remains are too scanty 
to furnish us with any very decisive argument; but Philip of 
Thcangela, the Oarian historian, remarked that it was fuller than 
any other language of Greek words. The Carians too seem to have 
adopted Greek customs with particular facility,^® and perhaps the 
very epithet of ‘‘ strange-speaking,” which they bear in Homer, is 
an indication of their near ethnic approximation to the Greek type, 
’vvherehy they were led to make an attempt from which others 
shrank, and to adopt in their intei'course with the Greeks, the 
Grech language.^® 

(y.) The Mysians, who, like the Carians, claimed kinship wdth 
tlie Ijydian people, and had access in common with i^ersons of 
these two nations to the great temple of Jupiter at Labranda“ — who 

incuts, Thirlwall’s History of Greece, 
vol. i. pp. 4.2-45, and Clinton’s Fasti 
Holleuici, vol. i. pp. 31-3'L 
.. ; 1®, See Muller’s: Fragm. ’Hist. Gr. vol : 
iv. p. 475 (Fr. 2), 7 A«TTa tSy Kcwcoj? 

. . TT A. 6 1 0- T « ’’EhXyjviica oj'o/.iara 

KaTa/4ejttt7jU6>/a. 

Strab. xiv. p. 947 ; Herod, vii. 93, 

It Horn. IL ii. 867. 

This at least is the explanation 
■whic-li Strabo (1. s. 0 .) gives of the 
Homeric epithet. Lassen admits its 
truth (Ueber die Sprachen Klomasiens, 
p, 381), while mainta.ining the Semitic 
character of the Carians. 

Hemd. i. 171. Strab. xiv. p. 948, 


' See |.i. bol, note ana compare 
Boetticher’s Itudiment. Myth. Semit. 
pp.lS, 14. 

Herod, i. l71; Strab. xiv. p, 943, 

^ According to Herodotus (1. s. c.), 
iho native Oarian tradition made 
Lydus and M'ysus the brothers of Car. 

AaSol . . ydixoKTt pey ■trapair\r)ffioitTi 
Xpewvrai Kffll ‘’"RW'tjyes (Herod, i.' 94). 
t.’ompare. vii. 74 ; AuSol . . ctyxoraTta 
rSty 'EAXTjViKwv eixof' oirKa. And see 
.also i. 35. 

Herod, i. 1-1, 19, 46, 55, &o. 

Herod, i. 171 . 

See the foot-note on the passage. 

See, for a summary of the argu- 
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spoke, moreover, a language kalf Lydian and half Phrygian,^ must 
evidently bo classed in the same category witb the races with >yhicli 
they are thus shown to have been connected, 

, (vi.) The Lycians and Oaunians belong likewise to the Indo- 
European family, though rather to the Ii’anic or Arian, than to the 
Pelasgic group. Their language is now well-lcnown through the 
inscriptions discovered in their country, and, though of a very 
peculiar type,2 presents on the whole characteristics decidedly Tndo- 
Buropean, Herodotus says that in mannei*s and customs the 
Lycians resembled the Carians and the people of Crete, and their 
art has undoubtedly a Grecian character ; but these are points upon 
which it is not necessary to lay any great stress, since their ethnic 
affinity is sufficiently decided by their language. 

(vii.) The Matieni are added to this group conjecturally, on 
account of their position and name ; * but it must be admitted that 
these are merely grounds affording a very slight presumption. The 
term itself may not be a real ethnic title : it is perhaps only a 
Semitic word signifying “mountaineers,”'^ and may not have been 
really borne by the people. It certainly disappears altogether from 
this locality shortly after the time of Herodotus, while even in 


^ Xanthi Fragm. ap. Muller (Pr. 8), 
r))v [tiSp SjaXs/cro;/ p.i^oKii5i6v 

vm eivai icai ixi^o^piyiop. 

2 Professor Lassen of Bonn has 
recently published an account of 
these inscriptions (Ueber die Lyki- 
Bchen luschriften, and Dio alten 
Sprachen Kleinasiens, von Professor 
Christian Las.sen, ])nblished in the 
Zeiisciirlft v. Morgenland), in which 
he lias jiroved, more soientilically than 
former writers, the Indo-Bui-opean 
character of the language. This, 
however, had long been sufficiently 
apparent from, the labours of Sir 0. 
Poliows aud Mr. Daniel Sharpe. Bi- 
lingual inscriptions, in Greek and 
Lycian, xipon tombs rendered the 
work of decipherment comparatively 
easy. TJie must imiiortant specimens 
are given at the end of this Essay. 

These inscriptions are sufficient to 
sliow that in syntactical aiTangoment 
and iiitiexional rules and forms the 
Lycian language is Indo-European, 
cuineidiug, as it often does, almost 
word for word with the Greek : e. g., 


Ewuinu itatu mene prinafutu 

Tot/To {rh) fiprijia [&] ipydcrapxo 

Polenida Molleweseu se Lapax’a 
’AvoWcoptSris MoAAtirjos Ka\ Aairdpas 
Poienidau Porewemeteu prinezciyewo 
’ AmKkbsvl^ov Uppifidrios olicehi 

ui'ppo lada epttewo se 
tVl {rats) yvpal^ip (Tats) eavrup ical 
■ tedfieme. 

(rots) iyySpois. 

The roots, however, are for the most 
part cui'iously unlike tho.se in any 
other Indo-European language : the 
most certainly known, tedeeme (oliild), 
ivi'inaju (work), itatu (memorial), .st; 
(and), w/ipe (for), &o., have no near 
correspondents either iii the Arian or 
the European tongues. The pronoun.', 
however, have some analogy to the 
Zend. 

® Their position as a connecting 
link between Ai'menia and Ihivygia, 
has been already noticed (suf^ra, j>p. 
689,690), Their name scoriLS to con- 
nect them with the Modes (Mada). 
Oomp. Sauro-ntcttiv, 

^ See note ® on Book i. ch, ISO. 
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Mount) Zagros it vanishes aftei’ a while before that of the Gordian 
or Kurds,''’ so that its claim to foe considered the real name of a race 
is at least questionafole. 

13. The eastern or Arian migration, whereby an Indo-European 
race became settled upon the Indus, is involved in complete 
obscurity. Wo have indeed nothing font the eAudence of compara- 
tive philology on which distinctly to ground the belief, that there 
was a time when the ancestors of the Pelasgian, Lydo-Fhrygian, 
Lycian, Thracian, Sarmatian, Teutonic, and Arian races dwelt 
together, the common possessors of a single language. The evi- 
dence thus furnished is, ho Avever, conclusive, and compels us to 
derive the various and scattered nations above enumerated from a 
single ethnic stock, and to assign them at some time or other a 
single locality. In the silence of authentic history, Armenia may be 
regarded as the most probable centre from which they spread ; and 
the Arian race may be supposed to have wandered eastward about 
the same time that the two other kindred streams began to flow, 
the one northwmrd across the Caucasus, the other westward over 
Asia Minor and into Eui’ope. The early history of the Arians is for 
many ages an absolute blank; but at a period certainly anterior to 
the fifteenth century before our era they -were settled in the high 
tract from which flow the waters of the Oxus, Jaxai’tes, Indus, <fec., 
and becoming straitened for room began to send out colonies 
eastward and westward. On the one side their movements may ho 
traced in the hymns of the Rig-Veda, where they are seen advanc- 
ing step by step along the rivers of the Punjab, eiigagod in constant 
wars with the primitive Turanian inhabitants, whom they gradually 
drove btyfore them into the various mountain ranges, where their 
descendants still exist, speaking Turanian dialects.® On the other, 
tlieir progress is as distinctly marked in the most ancient portions 
of the Zeudavesta, the sacred book of the western or Medo-Persic 
Arians. While their Vcdic brethren jjossessed themselves of the 
broad plains of Hindoostan, and became the ancestors of the modern 


)Si,rabo calls a certaia part of 
Media by the name of Media Mattiana 
(i. p. 108, xi. 7-1-2), but ho barely 
nientioiis the Mattiani (xi. p. 748) i 
hia uluof inhabitants of Mount' Zagros 
are, the Gordijoi (xi, p. 769, 772, xvi. 
p, 1046, 1060, &c.). In. Pliny the 
Mattiani are found oidy east of the 


Caspian (vi. 16). In Ptolemy they 
disappear altogether, 

® See Muller’s .Essay on the Bengali 
Language in the Report of the British 
Association for 1848, p. 329 ; and 
' Bunsen’s Philosoph. of Univ. Hist. vol. 
i. pp, 340-304. 
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Hindoos, the Zendic or Modo-Persic Arians doscendod from the 
Pamir steppe ’’ upon the regions watered by the upper streams of the 
Jaxartes and the Oxus. Hero too the Arians would come into contact 
with Scythic or Turanian races, whom, they must either have dispos- 
sessed or made subject. Sogdiana, Bactria, Ai-ia (or Herat) , Hyreariia, 
Arachosia, Hhagiana, Media A.tr6patene (Azerbijan),® were succes- 
sively occupied by them, and they thus extended themselves in a 
continuous line from Afghanistan to beyond the Caspian. At this 
point there was, pei’haps, a long pause in their adva'iiee, after whicli 
the emigi*ation hurst forth again with fresh strength, projecting a 
strong Indo-Europeaii clement into Ai*menia, and at the same time 
tuiming southward along the chain of Zagros, occupying Media 
Magna, and thence descending to the shores of the Persian Gulf, 
where Persia Proper and Carmania formed pei’haps the limits of its 
progress. Everywhere through those countries the Tatar or 
Turanian races yielded readily to the invading flood, retiring, into 
the desert or the mountain-tops, or else submitting to become the 
dependents of the conquerors. 

14. The nations which may ho distinctly referred to this immi- 
gration are the following : — The Persians, the Medes, the Car- 
manians, the Bactrians, the Sogdians, the Arians of Herat, the 
Hyreanians, the Sagartiaiis, the Chorasmians, and the Sarangians. 
The similarity of the lang-uago spoken by the more imjDortant of 
these nations has been noticed by Strabo,® who includes most of 
them within the limits of his “ Aiiaua.” Modern research confirms 
his statements, showing that the present inhabitants of the countries 
in question, who are the descendants of the ancient races, still 
speak Arian dialects.^® A few Avords will suffice to indicate the 
special grounds upon which these various tribes are sevox'ally 
assigned to this family. 

(i.) The Persian language, which we possess in. five of its stages, 

^ Tin's tract is probably tho Aryanem yXwTroi -iraph, fiucp6v. Hfcrab. xv. p. 10215. 
Vuejo ot' til© Vendiiiad. (See Hup. See Muller, Luiigua'fe.s of tho Scut 

f eld’ s Exerol tat. Herod. Spec. Biss. ii. of War, pp. 152.34. 

P- Ifi-) u The.se are, 1. The Zend, or lun- 

® The Varena of the Vendidad. is, guage of the ZoiidaA'esia, the earliost; 
perhaps, this region. (Vide supra, type of the speech, corrupted however 
lilssay iii. 391, note 5".) in. placas by an aduiixUiro td' later 

’EirfKre'ivcraide TOvj/ofia'TTjs’Apicanis forms. 2. I'ho AfliiPmeniaii PeiNiuii, 
pexpt pepovs riphs Kal neperSip kuI M-Ii- or language of the Cuiteil'oriii iiiKorq)- 
SctiP, Kal eri tS)v irphs &pKTU}p BaKrpiaiv tions from tho time of (.lyru.j If) that 
Kal ^oyBiapuv elcl yap irois Km up6- of Ata.xerxcs Ochu,", 3. Tiie .sf'vcral 
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I’uriiislies the model by which, we judge of Arian speech, and 
distinctly shows the ethnic character of the people who spoke it, 
proving their connection on the one hand with the non-Turanian 
iiiliahitants of India, on the other with the principal races of 
Europe. As this point is one on which ethnologers are completely 
agreed,^ it is not necessary to adduce any fui’ther proof of it. 

(ii.) That the Medes of history were Aidans, closely akin to the 
Persians, has heen already argued in the Essay ‘ On the Chronology 
and History of the Great Median Empire.’^ Whether the name 
originally belonged to the Scythic races inhabiting the country 
inunediately east of Armenia and Assyria, and was from them 
adopted by their Arian conquerors — as that of Paslitu or Pushtu is 
said to have been by the Afghans,''’ and as that of Britons has cer- 
tainly been by the Anglo-Saxons — or whether’ it is a true Arian 
sectional title first brought into that region by the Arian races at 
the time of their conquest, is perhaps uncertain.^ But, however 
this may bo, there can be no reasonable doubt that the Medes of au- 
thentic history, the conquering subjects of Cyaxares, wereAidans, of 
a kindred race to the Persians, who had accompanied them from the 
east during the migrations recorded in the Vendidad. The name 
Arian was recognised by all the surrounding nations as proper to 
the Medes.^ The similarity of their language with the Persian 
was noticed by Hearchns, the naval commander of Alexander,® and 
by Strabo;’ it is also remarkably evidenced by the entire list of 


vai'ieries of Pehleyi (a.b. 22G.G51), 
known to us from rook iuscriirtions, 
legends on coins, and Iho sacred books 
of tlio 3’arseos, 4'. The Pazend or 
I’arsi, preserved to us in the com- 
mentaries on the Zorid texts, and 
recently critically trcjalcd by M. 
Speigel. And, 5. The Persian of the 
pi'e.sent day, -vvlucli is a motley idiom, 
largely impregnated with Arabic, but 
stii'l chioliy Arian both in its grammar 
and its roots. 

1 See Prichard’s Phys. Hist. vol. iv. 
eh. X.; Jlunsen’sPhilosophy of History, 
vol. i.jjp. 110-127; Muller’s Langoages 
of the Beat of War, p. 32. 

- Supra, pp. 388-391. 

•'* Muller’s Languages of the Seat of 
War, p. 32. 

'* In favour of the view that Soytliio 
Mecle.s preceded the Arian Medes in 


these parts may be urged, 1. The 
belief of Berosns in a- Median dynasty 
at Babylon before n.ci. 2234 (Fr. 11), 
2. The Greek mytlis of Andromeda and 
Medea, which, connect the Medes with 
the early (Scythic) Phesuioians and 
with the Oolchians. The strongest 
argument against it is the ab.senco of 
the word Mede {Mad) from the A.s.sy- 
rian inscriptions till the time of the 
black-ohclisk king, ab. b.c. 800. (Vide 
supra, p. 391.) 

® Herod, vii. 62. Of MfjSoi iKokeovra 
irdKai irphs 'Tti.vrcav'' h.pm, Compax’eMos. 
Ohor. i. 28. 

“ Ap. Strab. xv. p. 1053. Neapxos 
rh vXeiara eflij xol rijV dtdKetcToi/ rSiv 
Kttpfiavirwy UepcriKa re Koi MijSt/ci 
e'ipmKe. 

• - 7 See note ® on the preceding page, 
where the passage i.s quoted. 
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autlientie Median names, wHch. are distinctly referable to Arian 
roots,® and have a close resemblance to the names in common nse 
among the Persians. Isolated Median words, the meaning of which 
is known, lead to the same conclusion.® And the special trust 
reposed by the Persians in the Medes,^® together with the identity 
between the two races presumed by the Greeks,-^ mark still more 
strikingly the affinity which they hore to one another, 

(iii.) The Carmanians are included by Herodotus among the 
tribes of the Persians,^ and were said by ISTearchus, who coasted 
along their shores, to I’esemhle the Modes and Persians both in cus- 
toms and language.® Their descendants, the modern people of 
Kerman^ spoke a distinct dialect allied to Persian np to a recent 
period of history.^ 

(iv.) The Bactrians are included by Strabo in his ‘ Ariana,’ and 
are said by him to have “ differed but little in language from the 
Persians.” ® Herodotus remarks their similarity in equipment to 
the Modes.® That they belonged to the most ancient Arian stock 
is evident from the Vendidad, where Bakhdi, which is undoubtedly 
Bactria, is the third country occupied by the Arians after they quit 
their primitive settlements. It may further be noticed that the fe^v 
Baeti’ian names which have come down to us on good authority are 
either Persian or else modelled upon the Persian type.'^ 


® See the analysis of the Persi.an 
and Median names at the close of 
Book vi, 

® As sj-iaca, “ dog,” which occurs in 
tho same sen, so in Zend, and in some 
niodorn Persian dialects : Aj.dalhalc 
(Astyages), (uoin. A jin Bahaleo), which 
is used symbolically for the Median 
nation throughout the Zend Avesta, 
and means literally in Zend “ tho 
biting snake ; ” being, moreoTei’, still 
■ used for “ a dragon ” in Persian at the 
present day. 

See note p. 389. 

’ See note b p. 389. 

" Herod, i, 123. T.he form of the 
name ii.«erl by Herodotus is Oerma~ 
'tviarts (Tepfidvioi) • a word which may 
teach us caution in basing theories of 
ethnic affinity on a mere name, 

® See imte * on jjrcceding page. 

^ Von Hammer (Farhang Jehangiri, 
preface), quoted by Prichard (Phys. 
Hist. vol. iv. p, 16) . [At present there is 


no distinct dialect known as Kemubii. 
— H. C. li] 

^ See note ® on page 696. Apollo, 
dorus of Artomita had included 
Bactria in Ariana before Strabo. 
(Strab. xi. p. 752). 

” Book Tii. oh. 61'. 

^ As the Boxana and O-xyartos of 
Ai’rian, which are Persian (comp. 
Arrian, Exp. Alex. vii. 4, with Ctes. 
Pers. Exc. § 12), and his Spitameiies, 
which is on a Persian type. Compare 
the Median names Spithobates (Dioii. 
Sic.), Spitamas, Spitacc,s, Spiiadcs 
(Ctesias), the initial element in ail 
those names being the Zend Bventa or 
8pmta, “ Sacred,” and the lap.se of 
the nasal before the dental being a, 
pecnliarity of Persian articulation ; 
and for tho termination ■?«£■«£.<; compare 
Achaomeues, HiGramono.9 (Thucyd.), 
Phradasraenes (Arrian), &e. Ten, agon 
in HDsohylus (Pers. 303) is Ttrcbably 
a fictitious name. 
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(v.) Tlie reasons adduced for regarding the Bactrians as Arians 
apply for the most part to the Sogdians. Qughdha, or Bogdiana, 
appears in the Vendidad as the first place to whicli Ormazd brought 
bis ^vorsliippers from the primitive Airyanem vaejo. Strabo in- 
cludes it with Bactria in his, ‘ Ariana,’ and makes the same remark 
concerning the language of the two peoples. Sogdian names arc 
wanting ; but the intimate connection of Sogdiana with Bactria ® 
would alone render it tolerably certain that the two countries were 
peopled by cognate races. 

(vi.) The Arians of Herodotus seem to parade their ethnic cha- 
racter in their name ; but it is not improbable that this apparent 
identity is a mere coincidence. Herodotus himself distinguishes 
between the "Aptoi and the •'Apeiot ; ^ and a still wider difference is 
o})servable in the corresponding terms as they come before ns in 
the Zendavesta and the cuneiform monuments. In the Vendidad the 
original Ariana is Mrya {Airyanem vaejo), the later Aria is Meuroy'u. 
Simiiai’ly in the inscriptions of Darius, Arian in its wider sense is 
Ariya,^ Aria (the province) HarimA The initial aspirate, which 
was lost by the Greeks,^ but which still maintains its place in the 
modern Herat and in the Heri rud, or “ Arius amuis,” sufi&eiently 
distiiiguishes the two words, which differ moreover in the final 
element — ^Aria (the province) having a terminal u or v, which has 
no correspondent in the other word. The eastern Arians therefore 
{''Apeiot) are not to he assigned to the Medo-Persie or Iranio family 
on account of their name. They are, however, entitled to a place 
in it from the occurrence of their country in the Zendavesta among 
the primitive Arian settlements, as well as from their being con- 
stantly connected with races whose Arian character has been already 
proved.^ Herodotus also, it is worthy of notice, mentions that in 


** Sogfliana follows immediately upon 
l>ai;tria in tli(» throe lists of the 
s:dra}>ies (Boh. ins. col. i. par. 6; 
IVrsojj. Ins. par. 2 ; Nakhsh-i-Eustam 
Tus. par. H). The Bactrians and Sog- 
diiinf. are clo.sely united by Strabo in 
inujiy plaoe.s (ii. p. 107, 169 j xi. 752-3, 
i’C.)” (Joinimre Arrian (Exp. Alex, 
iii. 8 ; iv. 1 ; v, 12, &o.). 

1 This is Iho name given to the 
A,rians of Herat in Book iii. cH. 93. 
In Book vii., however, tJie difieroiice 
is overlooked, and both they and the 
true Ariana are called ‘'Aptoc. (Oomp. 


chs. 62 and 66), 

Nakhsh-i-Enstam Ins. par. 2, ad 
fin.; Beliist. Ins. (Scythic version), 
col. i. par. 5. 

3 Bohist. Ins. col. i. par. 6 5 Persop. 
Ins. (I. Lassen) par. 2. The Nakhsb- 
i-Eustain inscription is imperfoot. 

’‘By Hellanicus (Pr. 168), Strabo, 
and Ptolemy, as well as by Herodotus. 

*In the Inscidptions they usually 
accompany the Bactri.an8. In Ilero- 
• dofcua . they are placed with the Sog- 
dians and the Ohorasmians (iii. 93, 
iub fin.}. 
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their arras and equipments they resenihled the Medes and 
Baofcrians.® 

(vii.) The country of the Hyreanians (called Yehrkana) appears 
in the » Zendavesta among those occupied by the Arians. Their 
ecpiipnient in the army of Xerxes exactly resembled that of the 
Persians^ A name too mentioned in Ctesias as that of a Hyrcanian 
is Arian.® These seem to be sufficient grounds for assigning them 
to the Medo-Pcrsic family.® 

(viii.) That the Sagai'tians were Persians in language,^'’ and to a 
great extent in dress and equipment/^ is witnessed by Herodotus. 
Their Aiian character is apparent in the inscriptions, whore Chit- 
rataklima,^^ a Sagartian, throws Sagartia into revolt by proclaiming 
himself a descendant of Cyaxares.’-^ Darius seems to include their 
counti'y in Media, while Herodotus informs us that in the army of 
Xerxes they “ wore drawn up with the Persians.” 

(ix.) The iirian character of the Chorasmians is apparent from 
the mention of their country (Khairizao) in the Z enda vesta in 
close connection with Aria {Herat), Margiana {Merv), and Sogdiana 
{Suglicl). The wmrd itself is probably of Arian etymology, and the 
Chorasmians are almost always found conjoined with races of the 
Ai’iau stock.'® A Chorasmian name too, preserved by a Greek 
writer, is plainly Arian.'® 


® Herod, vii. 66. ’'Apwi Se 
ixlv icKevacrpLevoi ^trav MriBiico7(n, t« Se 
S.AKa icardirep Bdicrpioi. 

^ Hei’od, vii. 62. ‘TpKdvioi Kardvep 
TleptTaLea'ecrdxciTO. 

Artfisyru.s, Eersic. Exc. § 9. Com- 
Y)urt!, for the initial clement, the 
names Arta-xorxes, Arta-banns, Ac., 
and for the Qnai one, the Sanscrit 
tiiarya, “light,” or “the sun,” 

It may bo added that the name 
Hyreanians signifies “the wolves” in 
Zend, and is exactly represented by 
the modern Persian Guryaii.— 
[H. 0. E.] 

Herod, vii. 85. 2 a 7 (i/>Tio< ... 
Hepauchu rf (poji/p. 

Ibid. 'SajdpTiot ... aKeiA)V fierai^b 
exovai Tre'rroi'ij/A.eiiTiv rys t6 Jlapmicijs Kal 
TTjs Uaicrvijc'^s. 

For the Arian character of this 
name, see Sir H. Eawiinson’s Vocabu- 
lary of the Ancient Persian Language, 
pp. 146-5 j and compare the note on 
Irilantmchmes (supra, i, 192.) 

Behist. Ins. col, ii. par. 14. 


After relating the I'evolt of >Sa- 
gartia under Ghitrataldima, and its 
redaction, Darius concludes by saying, 
“ this is what was done by me in 
Media.” (ibid. i)ar. 15). 

*•'’ Herod, vii. 85. eirereraxaTO [oi 
SayapTioi] 4s rovs I'lepfray. 

In the fourth Fargard. See Bur- 
nouf’s Cojnmentaire sur le Ya^na, 
p. 108. 

Ihirnouf derived it from Ichairi, 
“ xiourishmont,” and zemo, “ land,” or 
“ earth,” giving it the sense of “ fruit - 
ful laud.” Sir H. Eawlinson suggcrt.'. 
a conueotion with the Sanscrit t^ivarya, 
“heaven.” (Vocabulary, p. 91.) 

Herodotus joins tlicm in the same 
satrapy with the Sogdians and x\rians 
of Herat (hi. 96). In the army of 
Xerxes he unites thorn wit lt i lto Sog- 
dians and CJandjirians, iiotufiiig that 
they'Avoro the same arms with the 
Bactrians (vii. 66). In the cmieiform 
inscriptions they are conjoined willi 
the Arians and tho Bactrians (Beh. 
Ins. col. i. par. 6), with the Sogdians 
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(x.) The Sarajigiana of Herodotus, whose arms resembled those 
of the Alodos,’- and wlio arc generally conjoined with Arlan tribes,'^ 
seem to bci correctly identified with the Drangians of later writers,-* 
whose close affinity to the Persians is witnessed by Sti’abo.'* Their 
name docs not occur in the Vendidad; but their country, called 
after its chief river, the Etymaiidrus ® (modem Hehnencl), is dis- 
tinctly noticed among the earliest settlements of the Arlans.® 

(xi.) The G an darians, whose country (SindJiu lay upon 

the Upper Indus," have not been included among the Arians of this 
migTation, since they appear to have been (as Hecatteus was aware **) 
an Indian, rather than an Iranian race.® They probably remained 
in the primitive settlements of the Arian. people, wliile the Medo- 
Persie tribes moved westward, sending with them only some few 


colonists, who carried the name into Sogdiana and Khorassah.^® 
With the Gandarians may perhaps be classed the Sattagydians and 
the Dadicas, who were included with them in the same satrapy, and 
who occur generally in this connection.^® These nations form a . 
subdivision of the Arian gi'oup. 


and Sattagydians (Persop. Insor.), and 
with the Sogdiana and Sarangians 
(Nakhsh-i-Enstam Iiiscr,). 

Plmrasmanes (Arrian, Exp. Alex, 
iv. 15). Ootapare the Pharisrnanos of 
the same author (ib. vi, 27), who is a 
Persian ; and see the analysis of Arian 
names appended to Book vi. 

* Herod. vU. 67. 

"With the. Sagartians (Herod, iii. 
93) ; with the Arians of Herat (Boh. 
Ins. and Persep. Ins.) ; wifcli tbo Cho- 
rasmians and Arachotians (Nakhsh-i- 
llustam In.s.) . 

Strab, XV. pp. 1023-1026 ; Arrian, 
Exp. Alex. iii. 21, 28 ; vii. 10, &o. ; 
Ptol. vii. 19; Steph. Byz., &c. 

^ Strab. XV. p. 1027. Ot Apdyyai 
Trepai^^ovres rakKa Kar^ rhv 
^loy ikvov (Tvavl^avcri. 

The reasons for regarding the 
Sarangians as the inhabitants of the 
country called in the Zonda vesta 
ITaetumat arts given by Hitter. (Erd. 
kunde, Wost-Asien, ii. pp. 61.66.). 

® As the pjrimitive historical tradi- 
tions of Persia refer to this j>rovmee,' 
BO does the name of the Drangians 
otymologioally signify "the ancient.” 
It was probably indeed here that 
the Perso-Arians first exercised sove- i 


reignty. — [H. C. E,] 

’’ See Sir H. Eawlinson’s Yocabnlary, 
sub voc. Gadara (pp. 125-8). The 
Gandarians of the Indus seem to have - 
first emigrated to Gandahar in the 
fifth century of our era. 

® Of. Hecat. Fr. 178. Vlv^apm, ’IrSwr 
i&vo $ ; and for Ins knowledge of their 
location -upon the Upper Indus, com- 
pare his KaiTTraTrupoy, -n-dAts FavSctpiKii 
(Er. 179) with Herod, iv. 44. 

® The Gandarians appear as Indians 
in Sanscrit history (Wilson’s Ai’iana 
Antiq. p. 131, ot seqq.; Lassen’s 
Indisch. Altcrthumskunde, p. 422, 
&c.), and are commonly joined Avitli ■ 
the Indians in the Inscriptions. (Per- 
sep. Ins. and ETakhsh-i-Eustam Ins.) 

Gandarians (Oandari) a3’o found 
on the northern frontier of Sogdiana 
in Pliny (H. K vi. 16), and Ptolemy 
(vi. 12). Compare Mela (i. 2). Isi- 
dore of Gharax has a town Oadar in 
Khorassan (p. 7) . 

Herod, iii. 91, 

The Gandarians and the Dadiose 
were united under one commander in 
the army of Xerxes (Herod, vii. 66). 
Gandsria occurs in juxtaposition with 
Sattagydia in the Bohistun and 
If&fchsh-i-Rastam inscriptions. 
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15. The subjoiaed table will exhibit at a glance the connection 
which it has been here the object of tliis Essay to trace among the 
varions races;—- 


Hamitic or Cushite 


Assyro-Babylonian 


< Hebraso-rhosnician 


/Lydo-Phrygian 


\INDO-EuEOPExVN . 





{ Southern or Himyaritic Arabs. 
CaiuMinites (early). 

CbaWfeana (early). 

Susianians (early). 

Ethiopians of Asia. 

/Cappadocinn.s (early). 

' Cilicians (early). 

Annenians (early). 

Sapirians. 

Colchians. 

Moschi. . 

Tibereni. 

„ Alarodil (?). 

Macrones (?). 

Mo.syiunoi {t'). 

Mares (.>). 

Budii. 

Magi. 

Saoaj, 

\parthians. 

(Assyrians. 

< < Babylonians. 

( Syrians. 

Canaanites (later)- 
/ Hebrews. 

\ Phoanicians. 

■ I G'.yprians. 
j Cilicians (later). 

( Solymi. 

\ Pisidas, 


Pbrygi.ans 

I Mysians. 

) Carians. 
f Pebisgi. 
Greeks. 


( Tbynians. 
Bithyniana. 
Mariandynians. 
Papblagonians. 
Chalybes (t). 

Persians, 

Bac'trians. 

Sogiliaris. ; 

Arlans of Herat.' 

■Western Arian or Medo-Persio ^ clfo'riStmi.anL 
Sara«gian.s. 
f Sagartians. 

[ Oarmanians. 

I Armenians (later). 

\ Cappadocians (later). 


V Eastern Arian or Indie., 


{ Indians. 
Gandarians. 
Stitogydians (?). 
Hadic® (.0. 
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( 1 .) At Limyra. 

I^BtElK-tPf^FME/P* MtTE 

eweeya erafazeya mefcc 

rMt't^FhTT SEAtPElI^ 

prinafatu Sedereya * Pe . . . 

P't-PsTEA^EME •{■•PrPEtTAEt-l-BE^f 

neu tedeeme arppe etle eawe se 

APAE ■•'t+B EStTE AtEME A- 

lade euwe s© tedeeme P . . . 

Atlt TOMPHMATOAEED 

leye to fiyrtfxa toSs exr- 

OlHZATOZIAAPlOSnAPME 

oiricaro "SiBapios Uapfie- 

^TOSYIOJEAYTSSSKAITHIIYJ' 

pros wtoy eaoTw Kai T17 yov~ 

AlKIKAiYlQJrYfilAAHl 

aitci Kai viip Uv ^ taKy . 



(2.) At Antiphellus. 


( 704 ) 





adiKijiT'p [ 4 ^] wyapourr) 


C 705 ) 



< > 

? t -. 1 . _ 

I s ?■* I : 
p’ S; S' 


e|a!?.e« 
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NOTE (A). 

ON THE VARIOUS TITLES OF JUPITER. 


Hekodotcs, in cli. 44 (p. 173), invokes Jupiter under three names, 
illustrative of the subdivision of the Deity, mentioned in notes on 
ch. 131, B. i. App. and on ch. 4, B. ii. App, Cicero (de Nat, Deor, 
b. iii.) mentions three Jupiters : one the son of Ailtber, and the 
father of Proserpine and Bacchus ; another the son of Heaven, and 
father of Minerva ; and the third born to Saturn in Crete, where his 
tomb was shown. Many characters and epithets were also given to 
him by the Romans, as by the Greeks. (Op. Aristot. de Mundo, 7.) 
He often took the place and office of other Gods, as of Neptune, 
.^olus, the Sun, and many moi’e ; he contained all others within 
himself (see note on ch. 4, B. ii. App.) ; he was supreme, ordering 
all human events, and dii’eeting them at his own pleasure. JEschy- 
lus, howevei*, makes him subservient to Fate, and this accords with 
the rej)ly of the oracle of Delphi to Croesus, that “ it is impossible 
even for a God to evade destiny” (Herod, i. ch. 91); and though 
Homer shows that Jupiter willed and promised, still man’s destiny 
was settled at his birth, at which therefore the Fates attended. 
But the prorai.ses of Jupiter were equally fixed and unalterable as 
fate, and thus Sarpedon’s death once pronounced to Thetis could 
not be revoked. (Cic. de Div. ii. 10.) Of the philosophers, tlic 
Stoics particularly held to destiny ; while the views of the Peripa- 
tetics on this subject wore less stilngent. (Of the Stoics and F.atc, 
see Cicero de Div. ii. 8; and of irp6voia, Providence, the Anima 
Mundi, see Nat. Deor. ii, 22 and 29.) To illustrate the variety of 
f.'pithets applied to Jupiter by the Greeks, I avail myself of the 
following remarks, for which I am indebted to the kindness of 
the Rev. A. Cumhy, who, by a long research in the woihs of the 
ancients, has collected a mass of valuable informatioTi on t.luMr 
mannens, customs, and literature, particularly of tliC Greeks, which 
wo may hope will some day be given to the public 
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” i\.s the giver o£ success and failure Re is called Zehs eTridorrjs, Pausan. viii. 
9, 2 ; Z. XKp'-SoTT'js', Pluc. Op. Mor. 1048 C ; Z. TeXc-wy, iEsch. Ag. 973, Enm. 
28, Pausan. viii. 48, 6, Atlien. 16 B. ; Z. kt^o-xos, Demosth. xxi. p. 531, Antiph. 
i. p. 113; Isajus, viii. p. 70, Harpocrat. b . v , kttjcIou Ai6s. Add Zevs (rwri/p, 
vliicli is frequent in Attic -writers, and in Paueanias, iEsch. Supnl. 27, Ear. Her. 
.P.'48. ^ ^ 

“Jupiter presides more especially over celestial phonomona, lightning, clouds, 
and rain : hence Zebs vinos, Pausan, ii. 19, 8, ix, 39, 4 ; u/il3pios, Pint. Op. Mor. 
158 E,, Pausan. i. 32, 2. Also Z. ovpios, .^sch. Suppl. 594, Oie. in Vorr. iv. p. 
■105 Elzev. ; Z. evdy^fios, Pausan. hi. 13, 8. Ho also presides over the seasons : 
hence Zebs iK/icuos, Ap. Rhod. ii. 522, and Sch. ; Z. p-opios, Soph. CEd. G. 705 ; 
Z. eVjKtl/iJrwri Pint. Op. Mor. 1048 0. 

“ The prhicipal attendants upon Jupitorwere Themis, with her two daughters, 
At/c?? and EtVogi'a: hence ho presides over dyopal, and lienee Zebs kyopahs, 
lloi'od. V. 46, ..^soh. Eum. 973, Bur. Horacl. 40, Aristoph. Eq. 410, 500, Plat. 
Op, iilor. 789, ,U. 792, P. Pausan. iii. 11, 9, v. 15, 4, ix. 25, 4 (cf. Zeuy iravofi- 
fjiatos, 11. 0, 250) ; Zebs 0ou\a?os, Antipb. vi. 146, Pint, Op. Mor. 801 E. (cf. 802 
■B,, Pausan. i. 3, 5) . 

“ We find Zfus iro\iebs, Pint. Vit. Doraetr. 909, Op. Mor. 789 D., 792 F., 
Pausan. i. 24, 4, in which office his temple would bo in the Acropolis ; so Zebs 
vTTurtts, Pint. Op. Mor. 1065 E., Pausan. hi. 7, 6, and viii, 14, 7, ix, 19, 3; 
vil/tirros, Pausan. ii. 3, 1, v. 15, 5, ix. 8, 5. We find Zebs pa<n\ebs, Ran. 1278 
and elsewhere, Plat. Ale. ii. p. 143, Pansan. ix. 34, 4; for Z6i>s fiacriKebs and 
Z. i)yeplav, see especially Xen. Cyrop, and Anab. We find from Homer and 
He.siod that Jupiter especially protected ldng.s aud generals, and. determined the 
event of battles ; hence Zebs rpoiratos, Eur. El. 671, Heracl. 867, 936 ,(cf. Pheen. 
1250, 1473), Pausan. iii. 12, 9 ; Zebs a-rpinos, Herod, v. 119, Strab. xiv. 659, 
Pint. Yit. ,Eum. 594. 

“ In adjurations and invocations Jnpiter is often called by an appropriate 
surname : see especially Herod, i. 44>, Luc. Tim. 98, 152, Sobol. Aristoph. Eq. 
500, and Ran. 756, Schol. Eur. Hec. 345 ; such are Zebs alSoios, .^Esch. Suppl. 
192 (cf. CEd. Col. 1267) ; Zeus ve/i'firap, Sep. Theb. 485, and KXdptos, Hiisch,. 
Suppl. 360, Pausan, vhi, 53, 9 ; Z. dpciios, Soph. Philoct. 1181, and Sch. ; Z. 
erraij/ios, Ap. Ilhod. ii. 1124, 1132 ; Z. TraudTrTojs, .^soh. Suppl, 139 ; ravSopKe-rTis, 
Eiir. El, 1177 ; tpv^tos, Ap. Rhod. ii. 1147, iv. 119, Pausan. ii. 21, 2, iii. 17, 9. 
So, in the comedians, Z. Siiyrrrjs koI Karivnis, Aristoph. Ach. 435, and Sch.; 
Z. 5,uo/naflrT<7ias, Ran. 756. 

“ Zebs eralpews, see Sup. and Athcn. xih. 572 D. E., x. 4<I6 D. 5 Z. i^ia-rws, 
iEsch, Ag. 704, Soph. Aj. 4-92, and Seb. ; Z. iicecnos, .^Isoh. Sup];il. 3-iG, 616, 
Soph. Philoct. 484, Eur. Hec. 345, Ap. Rhod. ii. 215, 1131 sqq,, Pausan. i. 20, 
7 ; also the fomis iKerijffios, Od. v. 313; &i^hcr»p, .dUsch. Suppl. 1 ; iKTa7os, 
iEsch. Suppl. 385; t/ivi/p, j33so1i, Suppl. 478; Z. {eVws, II. v. 625, Od. i. 270; 

.284, 389 (cf. Od. 2, 207, aud 57) ; Find. 01. vih. 38, Nem. v. 61, xi, 9 ; 
iEKch, Ag. 61, 362, 748, Suppl, 627, 672, Eur. Oyol. 357, Xen. Anab. iii. 2, 4, 
Piut. (ie Logg, V. 730, vih. 813, xii, 953 (of. ix. 879, xii. 965), Pint. Vit. Arat. 
10.52, Op. M(U\ 766 0. (cf. 158 C.), Pausan. in. 11, 11, Athcn. xv. 696 D. 

“ 'Zebs 6p.6yvws, Eur. Andr, 921, Aristoph. Ran. 750, 756, and Sch., Plat. Logg. 
is. 881 ; so Zeus aimipos, Soph. Antig. 658 (cf. srpds ae Oem bpoyviaiv, Soph. 
CEd. Cul. 1333, and Rnhuk. IjGx. Tim. e. v.) ; so Z. nrarpwos, Nub. 1468 (cf. 
Plut. Op. Mor. 758 D., which epithet has frequently a different signification) ; Oeol 
srarp^'oi, iEsch. Sep. Theb, 1018, and elsewhere; Z. varp^os, Plat. Rep. iii. 391, 
EuthVcL 302, de Legg. ix. 881 ; see Herod, v. 66 and 61, 

“ Zfuy ^pdrpios, Demosth. xliii. 1054, Athen. xi. 460 F. ; Z. 6p.S(^v\os, Plat, 
Legg. viii. 843 ; Z. yevidKios, Pin'd. Pyth. iv, 298, Plut. Vit. Alex, M. 683, 
Op. Mor. 166 D. 1119 E. ; hero the epithet signifies varp^os, but it denotes 
presiding over birth, Find. 01. tdu. 20 (of. Jdh. 148, cf. also ^sch. Eum, 7, 293, 
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Soph. (Ed. C. 972) ; and protecting parents, Plut. Op. Mor. 766 0. (of. iE.scli. 
Ohoepli. 912). 

“ Zeis SpKJos, Soph. Philoct. 1324, Eur. Hippol. 1025, Plut. Yit. Euni. 594 (ci‘. 
.Ajlachm. i. 16, and Pausan. V. 24, 9). 

“ ZAs flXios, Plat. Phoodr, 234, Minos. 321, Luc. Tox. 518 (of. Aristopli. Ach. 
730, Plat. Ale. i. 109, Euthyphr. 6, Gorg. 600). 

“To these wo may add Zeis ep/cetas, Eur. Troad, 17, Plat. Eutliyd. 302, aJid 
Sch. Pausan. ii. 24, 3, iv. 17, 4, v. 14, 7, vih. 46, 2, x. 27, 2; Zeis iwHepitn, 
Pind. 01. xii. 1, Herod, iii. 142, Eur. Rhes. 358, Pint. Yit. Aristid. 331, aii<l 
Pausan. x. 21, 5 and 6; Zeis- upios. Plat. Logg. viii. 812 im., Demosth. xii. 86, 
Polyb, ii. 39 ; also in expiation of murder, Zeis /AeiAixtos was invoked.” 

Zens was put for tbe heaven (Hor. 1. Od. i. 2o, “ Manet suh Jove 
fi’igido Venator ”). He was said “to rain;'’ and Oieinens (Strom. 
V. p. 571) says, “ Jove’s tears .signify rain,” AthenEens, x, p. 430.1, 
Pausan, ii 19 (see iinos above, Bp. Wet.) Aimer^s w'as also applied 
to the File (see note on oh. 19, b. ii.) Op. Olem. Strom, v. p. 603. 
His name, Diespiter, is the Indian Diuspiter, “ Sun-father,” or 
“ Heavenly light ; ” and perhaps connected with Divas-pati, “Lord 
of the day,” or “of the shy,” as Jupiter answers to I)iu-pitox% 
“ Heaven,” or “ Air-father.” Zev, Sev, and Jov are the same word, 
as Sir W. Jones has shown (vol. i. p. 249), as are zugon and jugum. 
The old Latin name was Jovi or Jovis. Cp. the As.syrian God lav. 
The Samai’itans called Ihoh or Ihoah (lengthened by us into Jeho- 
vah), ’io;3e, according to Theodoret (the /3 being a r) ; the Greeks 
’id 0 . Clemons very properly says the name is “of four letters,” 
nin’ (Ih6h). It signified “is,” or “will be.” “lah” is n’ (Ih). 
The Eoyal Scythians called Jupiter Papgeus (Herod, iv. 59). Bor 
Jupiter’s patronage of kings, cp. tiorpe<piuv (See note on 

oh. 4, B. ii. App. ch. iii. § ik) — [G-. W,] 
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NOTE (B). 

ON THE INVENTION OF COINING, AND THE EAELIEST SPECIMENS 
OF COINED MONEY. 


The question of the first iuTention of coined money is one of those I 

■which it is impossible to solve, and on -which we can only hope at * j 

best to ari'ive at a probable opinion. There can be no doubt that 
the precious metals have been selected in various places quite in- 
dependently, to serve as the common medium of exchange, for 
which they are better suited than any other commodity. But 
whether the practice of stamping certain masses of them with a 
government mark, as a guarantee of their being of the professed 
weight and purity, arose in one place only, and then spread from 
a single centre gradually over the kno-wn world ; or ■whether the 
idea occurred separately to several nations, will perhaps never be 
determined. The latter of these two hypotheses is at least as likely 
to be the true one as the former ; and in this case it is evident that 
we can entertain but slight hopes of ever settling the question of 
priority of discovery. With respect however to the statement of 
Herodotus couceruing the, Lydians, it is not necessary to enter on 
so wide a field. His assertion is limited to the nations of which 
himself and his countrymen had knowledge. By this we are not to 
understand, as has been argued {Edinhurgh Beview, No. 211, p. 

170), the states of Asia Miuor only, -with which he was from his 
birth and breeding most familiar, but the various countries and 
kingdoms through which he had travelled, or of which he had 
gained authentic information, extending from India on the east to 
Sicily and Italy on the west, and including Persia, Media, Babylon, 

Egypt, Phoenicia, Phrygia, as well as the numerous Greek states 
scattered over the countries bordering the Mediterranean and its 
tilbutary seas, from Olbia to Naucratis, and from Trapezns to Mas- 
silia. The expression used is the one constantly occurring through- 
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out ilie -vvlaole 'work for knowledge of tke most general kind, and 
whick is applied to nations as little known as the Scythians (iv. 40), 
the Neuri, who dwell above them (iv. 17), and the Atarantes of 
the African desert (iv. 184). Herodotus then, it appeal’s, w’as con- 
vinced that the practice of coining money originated, not with the 
Egyptians, Assyrians, Babylonians, Phoenicians, Pliiygians, or 
Greeks, but with the Lydians, who were the first (he says) to coin 
both gold and silver, and from whom he probably regards other 
nations as having adopted the practice. It is the trutli of this 
assertion which req[ui.res consideration, the question being one of 
much interest in itself, and important in its beai'ing upon the 
general character of Lydian civilization. 

ISTow it is certainly most remarkable, that among the numerous 
remains of Egyptian and Assyrian antiquity which have come 
down to ns, not a single coin has been yet found. In Egypt it is 
said to be ascertained from hieroglyphical discovery, that there was 
at no time a native coinage; and it appears that the Persians first 
(Herod, iv. 166), and the Greeks afterwards, had to introduce their 
own monetary systems there, at the time of their respective con- 
quests. Had Assyria or Babylonia possessed a coinage, it is almost 
impossible that the researches recently pursued wdth so much suc- 
cess throughout Mesopotamia, should have failed to bring to light 
a specimen. Clay tablets, commemorating grants of money specified 
hy vmiglit, have been found in considerable numbers, hut not a coin 
or the trace of a coin has been discovered. As far therefore as 
negative evidence can decide a question of this kind, it would seem 
that the invention of coming was certainly not made hy the nations 
whose position in the van of Oriental civilization would have led us 
to expect it from them. It is confirmatory of this view to find that 
the Jews appear to have had no coined money of their own till the 
time of the Maccabees, when King Antiochus gave leave to Simon 
: to “coin money for his country with his own stamp” (1 Maccal). 
XV, 6)j and that their first knowledge of the invention seems to have 
been derived from the Persians. (See Gesenius’ Lex,, Heb. ad voc. 

Previous to the captivity it would appear that the com- 
mercial dealings of the Hebrews were entirely tmiisacted after the 
model of tliat primitive purchase recorded in Genesis, wben 
Abraham bought the field of Machpelah of Ephron the Hittifce, and 
'■yweiglied to him the silver which he had named in the audience of 
the sons of Heth, four hundred shekels of silver, cuiTeiit money witli 
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tlio merdiant.” Comod money is first mentioned in tlie Toooks of 
Scripture written after the captiYity— Ezra, Nehemiah, and Ghro- 
nicles; and then the term used appears to' represent the Persian 
“ Dai’ic,” indicating the quarter from which the invention had 
reached the Hebrew nation. 

One of the countries most lifcely to originate such an improve- 
ment would seem to have been Phoenicia. Engaged in commercial 
dealings of the most extensive description from a very early time- 
possessing cither actually or through their colonists almost the 
entire carrying trade of Asia and Africa — the Phoenicians could not 
hut he peculiarly interested in a change which must have had so 
groat an effect in simplifying and expediting commercial transac- 
tions, But inventions do not always arise where they are most 
wanted ; and certainly at pi’esent there are no grounds for assigning 
the invention in question to this people. No Phoenician coins 
hitherto discovered have the appearance of such antiquity as 
attaches to a large number of specimens belonging to Greece and 
Lydia. No traditional record ascribes to them the invention, which, 
had it been theirs, would probably (like that of letters) have been 
conceded to them at least by . some writers. The probable fact 
noticed above, that the Jews derived their first knowledge of coined 
money at the time of the captivity from the Persians, makes it 
very unlikely that it was invented centuries before by their near 
neighbours, the Phoenicians, Antecedent probability must there- 
fore give way to evidence, and the claim of the Phoenicians to he 
regarded as the inventors of coining, must he set aside as wholly 
unsuppoHed by any facts. 

It bas recently been maintained by a writer of great emiuence 
(Col. Leake, Num. Hellen. App.), that the real inventors of the art 
of coining money were the Greeks, This conclusion rests in the 
main upon certain statements of late Greek authors, by whom the 
invention is ascribed to Pheidon, king of Argos, wbo fiourished 
about u.c, rSO. (See Epbor. Er. 16 ; Pollux, ix. 83 ; Etym. Mag. ad 
voces Ev^o'iicov vdjixtaf.ia, and ojSeX/ffKos. Compare jiElian. Var, Hist, 
xii. 10.) But the authority of these writers is weak, and certainly 
not to bo compared witb that of Herodotus, and Xenophanes of 
Colophon, his older contemporary, who both regarded the invention 
as Lydian (Pollux, 1. s. c.). . ' Even were the two vstatements 
supported by authorities of equal value,, that of Herodotus would 
have to be preferred, since it runs counter to the spirit of national 
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vanity, wWcli the other favours. Besides, it is easy to explain ho'w 
the tradition of Pheidon may have arisen, without conscious dis- 
honesty; for the earliest writers on the subject might mean no 
more than that Pheidon was the first who coined money in Greece, 
and those who followed might misapprehend them, and think they 
meant the first who coined money anywhere. Even moderns have 
represented the Parian Marble as evidence for the claim of Pheidon 
(Bclchel, Doctr. Num. Vet. Proleg., cap, iii. ; Smith, Diet, of Antiq. 
ad voc. Nummus, p. 810, 2nd ed.), whereas it leaves the question, 
as between him and the Lydians, wholly untouched. Further, 
since it is now universally admitted, that Pheidon introduced his 
scale of weights and measures (known as the Eginetan) from Asia, 
it is at least not unlikely that he may have been beholden to the 
Asiatics for his other innovation. On the whole, then, it may be 
said, that authoi-ity and probability are alike in favour of a Lydian 
rather than a Grecian origin of the invention.^ 

Modern research has not succeeded in throwing any considerable 
light on this disputed point. It is doubtful whether any of the 
coins hitherto discovered date within some centuries of the original 
invention. But in the opinion of many excellent judges the cha- 

^ Colonel Leake, replying to the than in Asia Minor, which was at that 

foregoing passage, in the Journal of time under the Assyrian Emp)ire (!), 

Classical and Sacred Philology (vol. iv. or divided into serni-larharcnis state-s, 

. pp. 243, 244), maintains liis former deriving tJieir degree of civilization from 

view, and adduces in its support two Plicenicia or Assyria, whore, as far as 

new arguments ; first, anterior proha- present evidence extends, nothing ex- 

bility, which he thinks is in favour of i.sted in monetary transactions but 

the Greeks j and secondly, the fact the use of the precious metahs.” For 

that Pheidon lived before Gyges, whom my own part, I regard the question as 

he calls “the founder of the Lydian one to be determined by evidence 

monarchy.” He has apparently for- more than by probability ; but, if pro- 

gotten that the Lydian monarchy was babihtios are to be wmghecl, I should 

several centm-ies older than Gyges, question the grounds on -which -the 

who _ changed the dynasty, but had Lydians of the eighth century 'b.c, ai-e 

nothing to do with the foundation of regarded as less ci-vilissod than the 

the kingdom. Under the head of pro- European Greeks, and, I should alto- 

bability he urges that, considering gether demur to the statement that 

“ the position of Greece amidst the the Lydian civilization was derived 

surrounding countries, its geological from either Phmnicia or Assyria. So 

construction and consequent subdi- far as we can toll, the ci-rilizatiou, 

vision^ into small independent com- snob as it was, of the Lydians, Phry- 

munities, many of -vyhioh -were islands, gians, and. Lycians, -vvas of home 

it is much more likely that, as com- growth, entirely unconnected with 

mercG and civilization ad-vanoed, a that of Assip.-ja, and only slightly 

weight imprinted -with the ettlcrvfiov of affected by tlio contemporaiiooits eivi- 

the city should have been used there lization of the Pheenieian cities. 
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ractcr of tJio Lydian coins actually obtained is indicative of a 
biglier antiquity than attaches to any Greek specimens. (See the 
article on Ancient Coins in the Encyclopasdia Metropolitana, and 
eonipare Humphreys’ Ancient Coins and Medals, p. 31.) Within a 
circuit of some thirty miles round Sardis, the ancient capital of 
Lydia, a number of gold and silver coins have been found of a 
peculiar type, and of tbe rudest character and execution. These 
coins have a device on one side only, the other being occupied by 
the punch mark, or quadratum inmmim, which is the admitted, sign 
of the earlie.st condition of tho art. The masses of metal prepared 
for coinage were originally placed upon an anvil, with a rough 
excrescence protruding from it, having for its object to catch and 
hold tho metal, while the impression was made by means of a die 
p.’acod above and struck with a hammer. This excrescence, a mere 
rude and rough square at first, was gx’adually improved, being first 
divided into compartments, and then ornamented 
with a pattern, until gradually it became a second 
device, retaining, however, to a late date its original ( 
sgmre shape. In the Lydian coins the guadra- || 

fern incumm is of the most archaic type, having 
neither pattern nor divisions, and presenting the 
appearance which might be produced by the impression of a broken 
nail. 

A comparison of tliis with later forms will show clearly its rude 
and primitive character. 


The device upon .the Lydian coins is either a crowned figure of a 
king, armed with a bow and qniver — the pattern apparently from 
which the Persians took the emblem upon their Larics 
—(see note on Book vii. eh. 28) or the head of a lion 
— sometimes accompanied by that of a bull — as in a i 
coin (see next page) supposed by Mr. Borrell to have 
been struck by Croesus. 

The lion appears from Herodotus , to have been a Lydian emblem. 
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Croesus sent tlie image of a lion to Delplii, among liis other presents 
(Herod, i. 50) ; and an ancient myth, connected the safety of the 
city with a certain miraculous lion borne to King Melcs by hi.s con- 
cubine (ib. i. 84), The animal 
was sacred to GybMe, who seems 
to have been the deity ' specially 
worshipped at Sardis (infra, v. 102. 
Cf. SophocL Philoct. 391-402), 
and who is generally represented 
as drawn by lions. (Comp. Orphic 
Hymn, ravpo(l)dvwv ^ev^acfa ray^vSpofiov dpp,a AeoVrotJ/, Sophocl, 
1. s, c. Lucret. ii. 602. Virg, HSn, hi, 111-113.) 

"While the Persians, on their conquest of Lydia, appear to have 
adopted, with certain modifications, the human figure of the Lydian 
coins, the Greeks seem generally to have preferred the notion of an 
animal emblem, which they varied according to their religious 
belief or local circumstances. The Eginetans adopted the device of 
, the sea-tortoise ; the Argivos that of the wolf ; the Phocseans that of 
the seal (PJioca) ; the Clazomenians that of the winged boar ; the 
Ephesians- that of tlie bee ; the Lampsacenes tliat of the sea-horse ; 
tlie Samians that of the lion’s scalp ; the Cyzicenes and Sybarites 
that of the bull ; the Agrigentines that of the crab ; the Syracusans 
that of the dolphin ; the Corinthiajis that of the Pegasus, or wdnged 
horse ; the Phocians that of the ox’s head ; and the Athenians that of 
the owl, the sacred bird of Athene. A similar pmctice was followed 
in Lycia, where the wild boar, the lion’s scalp, the winged lion, the 
goat, and the griffin, are the emblems of distinct localities. A 
religious meaning appears for the most part to have attached to the 
emblem, WTaere an animal device was Tiot used by the early Greeks, 
the head of a god was (commonly) substituted, as in the coin.s of 
Thasus and Haxos, Human figures and heads do not occur till ji 
comparatively recent date, the earliest being those on the series of 
Macedonian coins, commencing with Alexander, the son of Amyutas, 
soon after the close of the Persian War. The shield of the Buiotians, 
and the silphium of Cyrfeno (infra, iv. 169), are remarkable ; the 
latter, however, is not without certain parallels (see note nJ loc.). 

Before the introduction of coined money into Greece hy Pheidon, 
it had been customary to use for commercial purposes, jncccs of 
metal called dftcXol, or ofSeXiaKot, literally, “ spits,” or ‘‘ skewers.” 
These are thought by Col. Leake (Hum. Hellen. p. 1, App.), to have 
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been “small pyramidal pieces of silver;'^ but the more general 
opinion is tliat they were long nails of iron or copper, capable of 
being actually used as spits iiv the Homeric fashion. This is borne 
out by their very small value (three-halfpence of our money), com- 
bined with the fact that six of them made the Spaxfih^ oi’ ^MndfuJ, 
w-hich implies that they were of a considerable size. A number of 
these spits were deposited by Pheidon in the temple of Juno, at 
Ax’gos (Etym. Magn.), at the time when he superseded them by his 
coinage, which consisted of silver ohols and drachms^ of the same 
valne and name with the primitive “ spits ” and “ handfuls.” These 
coins, and their divisions and multiples, extending from the M-arhv, 
or hfty-sixtli part of an ohol, to the rerpdspaxp-ov, or piece of the 
value of four drachms,® continued to form the Greek curi’ency down 
to the Eoman conquest. Minae and talents were not coins, hut 
sums, or money of account. Copper was very little used, and gold 
scarcely at all, until the time of Alexander, excepting in the Asiatic 
states. Hence the ordinary Greek word for money was “silver,” 
{&pyvpos, apyvpiQv — comp. tho French use of argent) ; and money- 
changers were called apyvpafwiM ; money-chests, ^tpyvpuB^Kai ; 
coiners, &pyvpoKoina'r7}pes, ov apyvpoK^voi ; rohhers, Stpyvpoarepus ; ships 
employed in collecting money, apyvpo\6yoi vijes, &c. A gold coinage ' 
existed, however, among the Asiatic Greeks from an early date, 
as at Phocaea, Cyzicus, Lampsacus, Ahydos, &c. It was copied 
fi’om the Lydian, to which it conformed in weight and general 
character. The name datar (trrarvp), which was attached in the 
time of Herodotns to the ordinary gold coin of Western Asia, 
wdiether Persian (iii. 130; vii. 28), Lydian (i. 54), or Greek 
(Boeckh, Corp. Ins. 150 ; Thuc. iv. 52), and which means “ stand- 
ard,” is said to have been oiiginally applied to the silver didrachm, 
the prevailing coin of the early currencies ; whence it passed to 
the ordinaiy gold coin, which was about equal to the didrachm 
in -weight. The original and fnll name was “the gold stater” 

* (a-rar 7 }p xpy<roSj), whence, by the usual process of abbreviation, the 
coin came to be called indifferently, irrarr/p, and xp«<J'oSs. (Com- 
pare with the last the Latin aureus.) Double staters were also 
coined occasionally. Subdivisions of the stater, sixths and 


® Decaclraohms, or pieces of ten 
drachms, were also occasionally coined. 
Sir H. Rawlinson reoently brongJit 
from the East a silver piece of tlii« 


size, struck by Alexander the Great at 
Babylon, -vs-htch .is now in the British 
Museum. 
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twolftTis (Tjiiiiicra), were likewise in nse, wliick were made of vlfdrutn^ 
a uattiral amalgam of gold and silver, common in Asia (Sopli. Antig, 
1038 ; Plin. H. N. xxiii. 4), and wHch seem to have keen, largely in 
circulation among the Ionian cities. Tlie staters of Gi’ccsus wc;ve 
known to the Greeks as “Croesians” {Kpoicemi Pollux), and were 
probably of peculiar purity. Those of Oyzicus wore hig'hly valued, 
and were current at Athens and elsewhere. Hence perliaps the 
proverb — fiavs iir) yxtiffay — ^the ball being the device of the Cyzi- 
cenes. The staters of Phocasa were in bad repute (Hesych, ad voo. 

; they seem to have been light in weight and of debased 
metal. (See upon the whole subject of ancient coins, Col. Leake's 
ISTumismata Hellenica ; EckhoTs Doctrina liTummoram Veterum j 
Mionnet’s Description de M^daillos Antiques ; Hum,phreys’ Ancient 
Coins, and Medals; and Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities, s, v. 
Argentum, Aurara, Hecte, 'Nummus, and Stater.) 
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